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U—Tim Darkness in India. By the Rev. Narayan 
SlIKSIIADfll .* 

+£ l fhe Gentiles know not 'God” l Thess. i\ , 5. 

« Hitting' no hope anti without God in the world” Ephes* ii. 12, 

How startling are these assertions! if true, how lamentable is (lie 
religious con Jit ion of no fewer than five hundred millions of our fel¬ 
low men, that is of about half the population of the world! Notwith¬ 
standing their endless variety of religions, their pompous ceremonies, 
their imposing forms of worship, their severe mortifications and auste¬ 
rities, their weary pilgrimages and constant ablutions, the great Apos¬ 
tle of the Gentiles solemnly declares, that they are ignorant of the 
only true and Jning God, that they are “without hope and without 
God in the world/' 

In order to elucidate Lite truths contained in our text,ut is not ne¬ 
cessary at present that I should speak of the religions of the Gentiles 
in general, Jt will be my endeavour, in the following discourse, to 
treat of one of them, which will afford a fair specimen of the rest; 
for we must bear in mind that though these religions have greatly 
differed, and may still differ, from each other, they all wonderfully 
agree in one feature ; they all manifest an ignorance of God and his 
ways. The one I refer to is Hinduism, which naturally presents itself 
to our view r in India, arid appears most, appropriate as a subject of 
consideration in connexion with the missionary enterprise. 

it is an opinion often expressed by the; people around us, and in 
some instances adopted by European authors, that Hinduism has, 
from time immemorial, continued unchanged, that while all other re¬ 
ligions have been found of a varying character, it alone has re- 

* Sermon preached in behalf of Lhe Bombay Auxiliary Missionary Society of ilic t refi 
Church of Scotland, on lire ItHh Iterr-mber IK5-. 
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maitted stationary. A little attention, however, will convince us of 
tlie erroneousness of this opinion. 

It is true, dial the Hindus have, for thousands of^ears, kept them¬ 
selves distinct from the rest of the world ; but it is not true that their 
religion has undergone no change. Far from being stationary* it has 
at different times, assumed so many various forms and aspects, that it 
would be a most difficult task even for the ablest and most accom¬ 
plished orientalist to particularize and enumerate them. 

We may* however, mention the three grand forms that Hinduism 
has assumed. In its first and simplest form, it inculcated the worship 
of the supposed gods of the light and firmament, and the imaginary 
regents of the elements ; this was succeeded by the worship of the 
metaphysical god Brahma, the hearer of the Brahman r s prayers, and 
by his associates Vishnu and Shiva, the representatives with him of the 
devdopemeut of spirit in its forms of Expansion, Support and Con¬ 
traction according to a refined system of FariL^i^. 1 t and 

grossest form, it assumed is the one which prescribes the worship ^ 
the innumerable gods and goddesses which compose the present 
Hindu pantheon. 

The books which set forth and illustrate these several forms are the 
four F*drta,sk Shtisfras and the eighteen Punt mta; besides which are 
several other authorities of minor importance. All these hooks are 
regarded by I he generality of the Hindus as having been given forth 
by the inspiration of God Himself. The Vedas are said to have pro¬ 
ceeded directly from the mouth of Brahma, one of the persons of the 
Hindu Triad. 

The first form of Hinduism, that of the Vedas, is now nearly ob¬ 
solete, though the Vedas are still read to a certain extent. The se¬ 
cond, that of the Vedanta, or substitution for the Vedas, is still in re¬ 
pute. There is a class of men to be seen in almost every part oi the 
country who are daily increasing in number as well as in line nee t who 
profess to be its devotees* These people convinced of the folly and 
absurdity of idolatry, as it exists at present, repudiate the authority of 
the Sfaisfras and the Purdms and strenuously maintain the (jure and 
refined system, as they are pleased to cal! it* of Veda ntism. This fast 
system as well as the others, we shall endeavour to show to be incon¬ 
sistent with the knowledge of God, The Vedantbt Gentile, as well 
as the idolatrous Gentile, knows nol God. 

L lu illustration of our view, we remark, in the first place, that the 
followers of Hinduism, like the devotees of other heathen religions, 
know not the nature, character, and moral government of God. 
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Those who have written on Hinduism have generally run into two 
extremes. Some have represented it as a system altogether void of 
truth, thinking that from beginning to end it contains nolhing but 
falsehood. Others, again, have given it out as their deliberate opi- 
man, that Hinduism contains sound views concerning God and Ins 
attributes, and concerning the nature of man and his relations to God 
and his fellow men. The latter, in support of their views, bring for¬ 
ward such passages as these :—“ There is in truth but one Deity, the 
Supreme Spirit, the Lord of the universe, whose work is the universe ; 
perfect truth ; perfect happiness ; without equal; immortal; absolute 
unity ■ whom neither speech can describe nor mind comprehend, all- 
pervading : ail-transcending ; delighted with his own boundless in¬ 
telligence ; not limited by space or time ; without feet moving swiftly; 
without hands grasping all worlds : without eyes all-surveying; with¬ 
out ears ail-hearing, without an intelligent guide, understanding all; 
without cause, the first of all-causes : all-ruling; ail-powerful, the 
creator, preserver, transformer of all things : such is the great One ' * 
This is one of the common descriptions of the Supreme Being given 
in the so-called-sacred books of Hinduism. We admit that a 
great many passages may be found in them which contain important 
and even sublime truths in religion. Indeed, if it were not so, the 
system could not have lasted to the present day. But the circum¬ 
stance does not prove that its scriptures are of divine origin : in or¬ 
der to prove this, it is necessary to show that they do not contain a 
single doctrine or a single precept which is contrary to God’s nature 
and the dictates of our reason and conscience; and I am sure the 
most zealous supporters of Hinduism will give up all hopes of ac¬ 
complishing such a task as tins. 

The works of creation and providence around us, and our own 
consciences, giving from within their full assent to the declaration 
from without, loudly proclaim the existence of one Supreme Being, 
who is perfect in his moral as well as natural attributes, who is a 
spirit, infinite, eternal, immutable, omnipotent, omnipresent, uimusci- 
cm, all-wise, holy, just, true, and good. Bui Hinduism comes in and 
flatly contradicts the great fundamental truth of religion. In defiance 
of all evidence it holds out no less than 330,000,000 of gods, and 
even to this prodigious number, it is daily adding new gods and god¬ 
desses in various parts of the country ! 

Now which of these gods possesses any of the attributes wc have 
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above e mi me rated f Most of them sometime ago bad no existence at 
all even in thought* The Puranas tell us that a powerful giant con¬ 
quered them all, and used them as his menial servants: weak and 
powerless are they* 

But some will perhaps say these gods are merely for the common 
people, for the ignorant portion of the community ; that they them¬ 
selves do not believe in them : that they acknowledge the existence 
of only one God whom they call Brahma Well, let us attend to 
what is said of this Brahma of theirs. He is described not as a person, 
but as a tiling, a thing destitute of life, of consciousness, of motion, 
of qualities, It is so small that it is impenetrable even to a needle's 
point. It remains in this minute, motionless state for ages, After 
the lapse of these long ages, some how or other it becomes conscious 
of its existence, and begins to say “Jam/* It then expands ami 
grows to such an extent that the sun and moon become its eyes, the 
trees its hairs, rucks its nails, and so forth. After remaining in lid* 
state for ages, corresponding U those just referred to, the whole of 
this monstrous form is redtfted to its original atomical size. 

Now, who does not see that this is mere extravagance of imagina¬ 
tion, and has no truth in it whatever ? llow can a thing that is im¬ 
penetrable to a needle's point be ever called infinite? How can it be 
called immutable when it constantly undergoes periodica! changes i 
In a word, how' can a thing that is literally destitute of life and attri¬ 
butes be ever called God 1 

Some say, that this Dr a lima in the act of creation becomes Bmh- 
wu,and in the act of preservation Vishnu, and in the act of destruc¬ 
tion Shiva* 

Let us consider for a while the character of each of these gods, 
which receive divine honours from the millions of India,as it is repre¬ 
sented in their religious authorities. Brahmas great object in assum¬ 
ing the form lit: is said to bear, was to create the world; but when he 
began his work, he found that the Vedas were stolen by a demon and 
he did not know what Io do; and, even when Vishnu had brought 
them from the recesses of the ocean, w here they were secreted, by 
becoming a fish p be went on so slowly and confusedly with the work of 
creation that the other gods were obliged to take it up* Bui Brahma 
is not so bad in his natural attributes as lie is in his moral. As for 
truth, he has no regard for ti whatever. For telling a falsehood he 
was deprived of one of his beads as w ell as of Ids worship among 
mortals. But be was guilty of a far more heinous sin than this, of 
which happily there are very rare instances even amongst men, that of 
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incestuous connexion with his own daughter. Ofthe *\m of I 'is ft tin 
and those of his representative A Yshna t I need not say anything. If 
they were to come to this world again and live among us, who would 
not shun their company ? “ Krishna, the liar r ' and u adulterer/ 1 and 

Shiva, the “ drunkard,” would find society, bad as it is, too far ad¬ 
vanced to receive or tolerate them, I think it would be a problem 
of no ordinary solution with the learned men of India to find out a 
God who is not guilty at least of one sin. Generally, the sms of some 
of the H indu gods far outnumber those of their votaries. 

Such is the character of these gods as revealed in the Hindu scrip¬ 
tures themselves* How far short of 1 mill do these scriptures come! 
Perhaps on no other point have they erred so much as on the moral 
character of God. In describing Ids infinity, on mi presence, and om¬ 
nipotence, they present striking passages ; but his moral character 
they grossly pervert It is a common opinion among the Hindus that 
God is the author of evil as well as good. We constantly hear such 
sentiments as these. “ God equally causes all things (good and bad) 
to be done ; Me alone excites (in men) bail as well as good desire.* 1 
By such sweeping assertions as these, they deprive God of all claim to 
moral reverence and regard. IfMe be the author of all sin, as they 
assert He is, their views of Him and their feelings towards Him must 
naturally be opposed not only to all love, but even to all ordinary 
respect. 

Fleeing from the grosser forms of idolatry, the enlightened natives 
of India take refuge in the Vedanta, which is said to have been 
founded on the Vedas, and hr which pantheism is plainly taught. Nay, 
some of the schools of philosophy, as that of Kapil a, actually deny tlm 
very existence of God, 

It ts this system that the educated natives, ever since the time of 
the celebrated Ram Mohan Ray, are anxious to restore. Rut if they 
calmly consider the account that it gives of the nature of God and of 
his moral government, they will be as much disgusted with it as they 
are withal] the grosser forms of idolatry which the mass ofthe people 
follow. What can be more absurd than supposing that there is no 
difference between the Creator and the creature ; that a piece of mat¬ 
ter and God are one and the same 1 That this system confound* the 
Creator with the creature can easily be shown. The original found¬ 
ers of the system assert that the Supreme Being is if the material as 
well as efficient cause of the universe and that “ an effect is not 
another than its cause;” and as if this were not explicit enough, il¬ 
lustrations of all sorts are adduced by them to prevent the possibility 
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of mistake, “The hair ami the nails which are insensible grow from a 
sensible animal body ; and sentient vermin as scorpions, etc., spring 
from mud and other inanimate sources. The sea is one, and not other 
than its waters, yet waves, foam, spray, suds, froth and other modi¬ 
fications of its waters differ from each other,” « Similar is said to be 
the singleness and identity of Brahma as cause and effect; the same 
earth exhibits diamonds, rock-crystal, red orpimenf, etc. The same 
soil produces a diversity of plants, the same food is converted into 
various excrescences, hair, nails, etc. As milk changes to curds, 
and water to ice, so is Brahma variously transformed and diversified/ 1 
“ In like manner the spider spins his web out of his own substance : 
spirits assume various shapes/'* 

How highly derogatory all this is to the nature and character of 
God, will appear from the following legitimate inference. Since f ac¬ 
cording to the Vedanta, there is no difference between man and God 
it follows ihm “ man's ignorance becomes God's ignorance; man’s 
weakness becomes God's weakness — ' * vi ly becomes God’s folly; 
man’s passion becomes God’s passion : mail’s sin becomes God's sin ; 
man's suffering becomes God's suffering. In the brute creatures even 
we see the actings of God, Moral dependence and moral respon¬ 
sibility arc consequently at an end. Whatever is done is necessarily 
done by God the only entity/ 1 ! 

How utterly absurd and how highly criminal these con dieting opi¬ 
nions are, we need hardly slop to consider. How altogether irrecon- 
cileahle they arc with the truths ihat the works of God around us de¬ 
clare, and with the diciaies of our own reason and conscience, not to 
speak of divine revelation! 

And as with respect to the nature and character of God, so also 
with respect to his moral government, the Hindu scriptures give er¬ 
roneous views. According to them God is not the moral governor of 
the universe. Ills authority is not acknowledged by Ins own crea¬ 
tures. He is described as being swayed by the iron rod of an uncon¬ 
querable fate. Bdbre this lie can do nothing. It is this fate which 
determines the particular aciions, words, and volitions of moral 
agents. It is this that fixes iheir destiny which he can never alter, 
God is sometimes represented, indeed, as taking cognizance of the 
aciions of men, but his laws never reach their words, thoughts, and 
emotions. It is a common saying amongst the people that in the 

1 CalenUa Review, No, VII, |>p, 17—18, 
i Or. Wilson’s Sccoint Kx|Hi£iir& of IlmUuisnt, pp. 2 o . 
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Kali Yuga (iron age) God takes no notice of our won]# or thoughts 
and he will never punish us for whatever thoughts we may indulge 
or words we may utter How low, how mean, how grovelling, how 
degrading, alike to Hod and to man. are such notions as these! How 
true is it, that “ the Gentiles know not God,’ 1 

II. The Hindus know not the works of God : they do not know 
tits greatest work on earth : they know not mam 

In describing the nature of man, the Hindu scriptures generally go 
to two opposite extremes. At one time they exalt him to the nature 
and dignity of God fmnsdf; and, at another, they bring him down to 
a level with the brutes that perish. 

It is astonishing how the creature has completely succeeded in 
usurping the throne of the Creator. Were angels in heaven ignorant 
of this fact and were any of us permitted to aciptaini them with it, it 
would, I think, appear to them incredible. How could we convince 
them of the existence of this great mystery! Nevertheless, it is a 
fact, that man, in the pride of his heart has enthroned himself in the 
place of God. Who has not heard of the position that the Brahmans 
claim to occupy ? They are actually called Hhnfinrtis or Gods on 
earth. They are said to be the lords of all. The very gods them¬ 
selves are under their power. Every native oTIndia is familiar with 
the following ofl-quotcd verse; 

II 

11 

“The whole world is in subjection to the gods; the gods are in 
subjection to the incantations : the incantations belong to llie Brah¬ 
mans, and the Brahman is mtj God.*' Such is the language that one 
of the greatest gods is represented as using regarding the Brahmans. 

The Brahmans, however, are not only called gods; but divine 
honours are actually paid to them and privileges according to their 
rank are granted to them. “ A Brahman," says Man in the celebrated 
lawgiver of the Hindus, “is the chief of all created beings; the world 
and all in it are his: through him, indeed, other mortals enjoy life ; 
by his imprecations he could destroy a king with Ins troops, elephants, 
horses, and cars ; and could frame other worlds and regents of worlds 
and could give being to new gods and new mortals, A Brahman is 
to be treated with more respect than a king/ 1 “ His life and person 
are protected by the severest laws in this world and tremendous de¬ 
nunciations in the next. He is exempt from capital punishment, 
even for the most enormous crimes, llis offences against other 
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A sincere Hindu when he lives according to the letter of the books 
he deems divine, is careless and indifferent about his fellow men. His 
sacred books teach him that every thing around him is illusion. He 
himself is an illusion. The wife of his bosom with whom Ids relation* 
ship is most intimate, and between whom and himself there exists the 
greatest reciprocation of thought and feeling and emotion, is no wife ; 
the children whom he sees playing about his knees, whom he loves, 
and caresses, are no children; his friends and relations, who mani¬ 
fest such a warm interest in his welfare, are no friends and relations, 
inasmuch as they have no real existence. In a word, with him all 
is darkness and delusion. The best thing he can do is to retire to 
some solitary place, and there continually meditate on Ids gud or 
rather on himself; and separate himself entirely and for ever from 
human beings and human feelings. 

III. The Hindus know not the law of God. Hinduism, like other 
heathen religions, sets before its professors a most imperfect and er¬ 
roneous code of morality. 

The law of God is a transcript of his own nature. God is holy, 
just, and good, and consequently Ids law is also holy, just and good. 
Dut the Hindu scriptures possess no such character. In the code 
of morality, they set forth lying as permitted on live occasions. Thelt 
and gambling are also allowed. At certain seasons of the year not to 
litter obscene and abominable words, is almost counted a crime, and 
impurity on certain occasions is tolerated.* Indeed, according to 
the following, well-known, Sanskrit proverb, one may freely - indulge 
in all the sins in which the gods themselves indulged. “As is the 
country, so is the speech ; as is the prince, so is the people; as is the 
mother, so is the daughter ; as is the seed, so is the shoot f and we 
might add, for the principle is the same, “ as are the gods, so are the 
worshippers, ,J Alas! for the world, if such be the standard of faith 
and conduct! 

IV. The Gentiles know not God as the author of salvation. 
Hinduism, like other heathen religions, prescribes foolish ami absurd 
plans of salvation. 

That man has sinned is a doctrine which is most explicitly hud 
down in the Hindu books, and is acknowledged by every sincere 
Hindu in his prayers. When he performs his daily ablutions, lie 
repeats the following verse : “ I am sin, I commit sin, my spirit is 

* Sec passages quoted in Wilson's Second Exposure of Hinduism, p. ; and 
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.sin, I am conceived in sin/* We could not wish a better confession 
than this. Would that its meaning were felt by every one who re¬ 
peats it! But though the existence of sin is generally admitted, the 
question, how can sin be removed is not satisfactorily answered by 
Hinduism* 

Two grand plans of salvation have been proposed, salvation by 
knowledge and salvation by works. 

The first ts a most difficult way; and therefore very few follow it. 
Those who wish to be saved by it are obliged to mortify themselves 
in various ways; they must root out of their bosoms all their desires 
and affections, and give themselves up to abstinence and contempla¬ 
tion. Those who go on in this way by long meditation obtain such 
an advance in knowledge that they imagine that they begin to lose 
their separate existence* and merge into the divine essence. Such 
is the idea that the sages of India have of salvation! 

The second plan of salvation is by works. This is by far the easi¬ 
est way of being saved, and therefore it is resorted to by the majority 
of the people. But that it is unsatisfactory as well as the other, every 
reflecting person will at once observe. How ridiculous is it to suppose 
that a man can be saved by swallowing the five products of the cow, 
or by bathing in a river, or by undertaking a long pilgrimage, or by 
any of a thousand other acts of a similar kind ! If a thief or mur¬ 
derer were to propose any of these ways of acquittance before an 
earthly judge, how indignant would the judge feel towards the offend¬ 
er ! And, if he would view such conduct as an insult done to his au¬ 
thority* how much more must the Great Governor and Righteous 
Judge of the universe so regard it ? Sin is not such a light and in¬ 
significant matter as to he taken away by such childish means. Every 
sin that is committed against the authority of God brings unlimited 
guilt along with it. God is so holy that he can never look upon sin 
with indifference. Far from slighting it, he looks upon it with infinite 
abhorrence To imagine that the pardon of sin can be obtained by our 
good works, that we are to be saved by our own righteousness,—im¬ 
plies not merely ignorance of God's nature and of the evil of sin, but 
pride and arrogance of no ordinary kind. 

V, The Gentiles know not God as the Re warder of them that di¬ 
ligently seek him, nor as the just Avenger of his broken law and in¬ 
jured sovereignty. Hinduism, like other heathen religions, incul¬ 
cates, false views with regard to heaven and hell. 

The heaven of the Hindu scriptures resembles a theatre on earth 
where every impure desire is aroused and gratified. It is rather a place 
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for the enjoyment of liars, and adulterers and debauchees than of men 
that are truthful, holy, God-fearing and God-loving* Who has not 
heard of the allurements of the Hindu paradise ? The very gods 
themselves have not been able to withstand them. How often have 
they been hurled down from heaven and doomed to assume the form 
of the lower animals as a punishment for their shameful crimes! 
We try to reclaim men from their wicked ways either by setting before 
them the pure, unalloyed; unsullied, holy, joys of heaven: or by 
petting before them the just and dreadful torments of hell: but the 
Hindu hooks present no such means and Ikil in both of these ends. 

We have just seen what a sensual heaven they picture to men ; and 
hell is not described in such a character of awful justice that a dread 
of it will prevent the wicked from indulging in sin * On the contrary 
the greatest latitude is granted to sinners* Besides the Hindu lid] is 
not eternal. The wicked are not to remain in it forever, but are to be 
taken out of it after a certain period has elapsed* A person who be¬ 
lieves this doctrine will reason with himself in this manner :— u Alter 
all, I see that I am to spend but a limited lime in woe ; let me enjoy, 
then, all the pleasure I can; let me satisfy all my desires, and pro¬ 
pensities, and appetites ; for, after all, it is only a short time that I 
shall have to suffer for the indulgence. I shall soon escape from 
suffering, and enjoy a measure of happiness in whatever birth 1 un¬ 
dergo* 

Of the effect of the ignorance of God among the Hindu Gentiles 
on their life and character, we can easily conceive* 

We may anticipate, almost with certainty, what will be the char¬ 
acter of those who adopt a system which makes such gross blunders 
on those points in which our highest interests are concerned. A tree 
is known by its fruit; a corrupt tree brings forth nothing bm corrupt 
fruit; and a poisonous fountain sends forth nothing but poisonous 
streams* 

In order to find out what effect Hinduism has on its professors, wo 
have not to look into books, or to depend on the testimony of others* 
We have only to look at the thousands around ns ; and watch their 
conduct, to be able to form a tolerably correct opinion on the subject* 

Hinduism stupifies the understanding and perverts the heart* It 
will be deemed perhaps impossible at first, that man after beholding 
the stupendous and glorious works of creation should think that the 
Godhead is like a block of wood or stone* Surely such objects as the 
resplendent sun above,—the high-towering mountains below,—the 
wide-spreading plains, beautified by a thousand objects,—the deep 
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and fathomless ocean, one would think, would impress on the Hindu 
a far more exalted idea of the power of God than he is actually im¬ 
pressed with. But Hinduism has rendered him so stupid as to make 
birn quite incapable of reflection. lie seldom attends to the char¬ 
acter of the objects around him, but blindly believes every imaginable 
lie regarding them—renders divine homage to them; and for God 
who alone is worthy ofhis worship and adoration he cares little or 
nothing. 

Now, the effect which Hinduism has on individuals, it has on the 
whole community. The Hindus in general,—notwithstanding their 
assenting to a great many truths which have been written on the 
tablets of the heart, which Hinduism has not been able to efface,— 
manifest, even when intellectually considered, a most lamentable 
ignorance of God, I speak from experience and I have not the 
slightest doubt that the experience of my brethren who have been 
brought up, like myself, from their infancy, in ihe doctrines and prin¬ 
ciples of Hinduism, but who are now, thanks be to God, delivered 
from its bondage and tyranny, would fully coincide with me, when I 
say, that the generality of the Hindus actually believe that the idols of 
gold, silver, brass f wood, stone, and the like,which arc either set up in 
public temples or in their own houses, have supernatural power. 
They believe that some spirit or other dwells iiyhern, only with lies 
difference, that some idols have more powerful spirits in them than 
others. Now, how greatly the people who entertain such foolish 
notions as these must have been injured even in their intellectual per¬ 
ceptions, I need scarcely remark. 

But the effect that Hinduism has on the heart is of a much more 
dangerous kind than the one we have been considering. He \v3ju 
sincerely professes it, is naturally led to adopt a lax standard of mo¬ 
rality. He buds it most natural to reason with himself thus. “ My 
gods, who certainly are much wiser than myself, have, commuted 
thefts, robberies and adulteries, of the grossest kind ; and why should 
1 not be united to them in these as well as in dieir other qualities? I see 
that my sacred books allow some of these sins and why should 1 deny 
myself die pleasure of gratifying my various desires and propensities i 
After reasoning thus, it requires no time for him to act up to the prin¬ 
ciple he has learrn from his sacred books. Human nature is prone 
to evil; and in the practice of evil it. finds its chief delight. Hence it 
is that we see that many a youth,—if he lias not imbibed better and 
holier principles than the religion of his ancestors inculcates,—when 
he enters on his seventeenih or eighteenth year, commences a career 
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of wickedness which brings him to an early grave, to the grief and 
shame ofhis aged parents. 

And what is true with respect to individuals is also true with res¬ 
pect to the community at large. Who has not heard,—and when I 
mention tins, 1 am exceedingly pained, but truth must be confessed, 
—of the extreme proneness of the natives to lying, swearing, perjury 
and deception of every kind ? How often have the judges and mag¬ 
istrates of the country to witness examples of this ! Who has not 
heard of the sweeping and almost universal assertion that some of 
them have made, that they could get natives for the sake of a paltry 
sum to do any thing they like* 

If any one wishes to know what effect Hinduism has on the life and 
character of its professors, let him resort to the market-place, and 
courts of justice, and even enter ihe places of worship, and there he 
will see enough of Hinduism. How much of falsehood, hypocrisy, 
and deception of every kind will he observe in these scenes of social 
and religious life ! When lie has reviewed these, let him after all 
follow the Hindus to their houses, enter with them into the family and 
social circle, and observe what passes before them there. Does he 
find much of heart-soothing, affectionate, tender, intercourse among 
the several members of the family ? Sad to say, he will find very few 
families ol that description. Instead of that peace and harmony which 
ought to exist, lie will find very often family discords and enmities, 
rending the heart and sickening the soul of humanity. It may be 
thought from the fact that all the members of a Hindu family live to¬ 
gether (for although a sou may himself be a father of several children, 
yet he lives in the same house in which his old father and mother live) 
that generally speaking there exists great mutual love and forbearance 
amongst the several members of the family : but experience teaches 
the contrary. There are very few families, indeed, where love and 
harmony prevail.* 

If it be asked why it is that Hindus are so far behind other nations 
in civilization, we can have no hesitation whatever in answering that 
it is their religion that has been a stumbling block to their progress to¬ 
wards it. There is every thing around them calculated to raise their 
national character. They enjoy naturally far superior privileges to most 
nations of the globe. Their country possesses greater physical ad¬ 
vantages than most countries do. Look at her natural bulwarks on 

* The educated n alive* l Item selves have begun lu Teel and deplore these evils, even m 
ihe public print*. Read the very just and impartial remarks which one of die mast re* 

I ted able members of ihc native community makes in ihc Prtibhakttr t 
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tlie north, perpetually covered vviih snow. View the whole country 
intersected by so many mountains and hills, rivers and streams, which 
contribute so much to the fertility of the soil. Consider the different 
varieties of climate, from that of the frigid to that of the torrid zone, 
and thus embracing within herself, as it were, the climates of the 
whole world. Consider the almost infinitely varied productions she 
affords. When the mind takes al! these circumstances into conside¬ 
ration, it naturally begins to enquire, if llie country be so rich* why 
should its inhabitants be so wretched so degraded. Why should they 
not occupy the same position in society as the nations who are not 
so favoured do? Why should not India enjoy those exalted privileges 
that an island hi the Atlantic does ! Why should the Hindus pos¬ 
sessing these advantages have remained under the grinding yoke of 
Muhammadan conquerors for so many thousands of years f It is their re¬ 
ligion which keeps them down ; and it will keep them down as long as 
they profess it. Whatever others may say, this is my firm conviction. 
The great tendency of Hinduism is to split man into ten thousand 
castes. 'The Hindus tell ns that there are lour original castes, but 
how often and how much has that number been increased Cole- 
brooke has enumerated no fewer than forty-two mixed classes alone : 
besides these, how many more have by this time sprung up over the 
whole country, who can tell ? 

The effect of this caste system is most ruinous to individuals, ruin¬ 
ous to families, and ruinous to communities. It damps, and in some 
cases, 1 am afraid, it extinguishes some of the finer and nobler feel¬ 
ings of our nature, I shall only notice here one out of many in¬ 
stances of its mischief. How little of patriotism, not to speak of 
philanthropy, exists in the breast of a purely genuine Hindu ! How 
few are there in India like the patriots of Greece and Koine! This 
monster-system of caste, by extinguishing patriotism and other socia l 
feelings, has, in many ways done much to lower the national char¬ 
acter of * he Hindus. 

flow strikingly do the preceding considerations verify the apostle’s 
assertion,—The Gentiles know not God.” They know not God: 
they know not his nature and perfections ; they know not his moral 
government; they know not his works, especially that greatest, and 
crowning work of His upon earth, man ; they know him not as their 
merciful Saviour,'—they know him not as their Lawgiver,—they know 
him not as their Righteous Judge, and they acknowledge him not in 
their walk and conversation. And is not all this tantamount to saying, 
they are in darkness and “ without hope and without God in the world. 
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How different, my friend*, is your state I Contrast it with theirs. 

You know God ; you know his nature and attributes; you know the 
character of his moral government; you know his works; you know 
him as your merciful Saviour; you know him as your lawgiver : you 
know him as your righteous judge ; you acknowledge him in your 
walk and conversation ; yon have felt the blessed effects of this knowl¬ 
edge in your own hearts; you have seen them in your families, hi the 
circles in which you move, and in your christianized land ; in the 
establishments of those noble institutions which are at once an honour 
to our common Christian in sty, sale-guards to public morals, preserva¬ 
tives against vice, immorality and infidelity, and which have already 
done so much to enlighten those “ dark places of the earth which are 
the habitations of cruelty.” 

You know God ; and what does this imply ? Your Saviour has told 
you what it is. “This is life eternal that they might know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent/ 1 * Ifeterna! 
life consists in your knowing the Father and the Son ; and if you are in 
possession of that knowledge, may not every one of you shout aloud 
with the psalmist,—“The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places, 
yea, I have a goodly heritage/'r “ Blessed is the people that know 
the joyful sound, they shall walk, O Lord, in the light of thy counten¬ 
ance/^ “Happy is the people whose God is the Lord/’§ I wish I 
could enlarge on this part of our subject; hut I see your lime does not 
permit. Before I conclude, allow me to direct your attention to the 
following legimalc inference deduced from the preceding considera¬ 
tions. It is the bounden duty of erny Christian man and Christian 
woman fo do all that is in his and her power to remote this ignortnive of 
the Gentiles. 

Remember, dear brethren, you are by nature in the same stale in 
which the Gentiles are ; but now, thanks be to God, “ye are washed, 
ye are sanctified, ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus and 
by the Spirit of our God.” If you have become recipients of such 
distinguished blessings and privileges as these, can you behold so 
tuany of your fellow men perishing for lack of knowledge, having no 
hope and without God in the world.” Does not the love of Christ 
constrain you to put forth all your powers and energies to bring them 
to the knowledge and belief of the Gospel t Remember that the talents 
with which you are entrusted are not to be “ hid in the earth,” but 
to be used in the cause of Him who has redeemed and bought you 
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with his own precious blood. Remember the light which you hare 
received from Him is not to be put ** under a bushel/’ but you are 
to hold it forth to them who are groping their way in midnight dark¬ 
ness, not knowing whence they came, where they are, and whither 
they are going. 

I trust there is not one here present who uameth the name of our 
Lord and Sa viour Jesus Christ and who does not see that a solemn and 
binding duty is laid upon him in this matter. How have you dis¬ 
charged it T What have you done to remove the ignorance of which 
we have been speaking ? What have you done to remove the ignor¬ 
ance of the Gentile world at large ? What to be more particular, 
have you done to remove that ignorance from the latfd in which your 
lot is cast? What, to be more particular still, have you done to re¬ 
move that ignorance from amongst those with whom you are daily 
brought in contact ? These are solemn questions and I leave them 
to you to answer before your Lord and master in your own closet. 

But if it be your duty to impart the knowledge of God to those who 
are destitute of it, irrespective of any other considerations, that duty 
becomes tenfold more imperative and binding on you, when the rela¬ 
tion in which most of you stand to those around you is taken into ac¬ 
count, In the good providence of God, you are here as rulers ; and 
as such you enjoy peculiar privileges. Many of you live in comfort and . 
in affluence, and afiuenee afforded by God and yielded by this land. 
From India you derive your own comforts here ; from India they flow 
to your homes in Britain, Well, what compensation do you make for 
all the temporal blessings you enjoy from this country ? We firmly be¬ 
lieve that you cannot possiyy make a better compensation than impart 
to the natives that knowledge which will make them wise unto salva¬ 
tion, If you do this, you will confer a lasting boon upon them, which 
if they do not appreciate now, their children and children's children 
will assuredly do in ages to come. 

I am very anxious, my dear friends that every one of you should be 
led to see the reasonableness of the duty I am trying to impress upon 
you ; for such is the confidence I have in your Christianity that I am 
persuaded that, when you are once convinced of it, the cause of mis¬ 
sions, so dear to God and his people, will, as a matter of course, pros¬ 
per and flourish, 

I am afraid there are some ofGod*§ dear children who stand aloof 
from missions on account of the peculiar views which they take of the 
manner in which the work is to be conducted. Some, for instance, 
do not approve* of our educational operations and consequently they 
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imagine they are perfectly right in withholding from us that support 
which they might perhaps have otherwise extended to us, had our mis¬ 
sionary operations been conducted according to their peculiar views* 
Now, with all due deference to their opinions, I cannot see how 
they can be free from the obligation of supporting Missions for the 
reason they allege. It may be that, according to them, the means we 
adopt may not be the best and most effectual, yet they must admit 
that they are a most powerful means of removing the ignorance of 
the Gentiles amongst whom we live ; and as long as they acknow¬ 
ledge this, they are bound to assist us or to do something better- 
Our educational Institutions are opened and dosed in the name of 
God. The word of God, that grand depository of eternal life, is freely 
and fearlessly taught by Christian agents to the youth committed to 
our charge, as you must have observed from our public examinations* 
Far be it from me to place one scheme of Missionary operations in 
opposition to another, for they are all harmonious, yet let me tell you, 
as the result of my personal experience, during the last ten years, that 
in individual cases we succeed in inculcating the doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity more definitely and effectively, though perhaps not so 
extensively, in our institution, than in varying and miscellaneous con¬ 
gregations in the places of public concourse* Is the preaching of 
the Gospel, then, in other forms useless ? No, by no means. All that 
I say is that while we preach the Gospel in public streets, we ought 
not to neglect the education of the young in schools based on the 
eternal word of God, and especially when there are none to do it but 
Missionaries. The Government, although professedly Christian, will 
not do it. Nay, not only this, but it has on the contrary, studiously 
and systematically excludedChmtianity from its Schools and Colleges; 
and thus has given to the natives a most erroneous impression of the 
religion it professes. It has in effect, said lo them, we teach you our 
arts, and sciences, and literature and philosophy; but we dare not tell 
you any thing regarding our religion, and what are they to understand 
from its silence on this most important of all subjects, but that there 
must be something radically wrong about it of which the Government 
is ashamed. The effect of this non-religious system of education is, as 
many of you are aware, most deplorable. It has unsettled the minds of 
thousands of young men in the religion of their ancestors, a thing io it¬ 
self not to be deplored ; but it has sent forth hundreds of others as 
confirmed infidels* It were needless to enter here into a lengthened 
discussion on this subject. It is my firm conviction, that if things 
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go on as they have hitherto done both the Government and their sub¬ 
jects will soon reap the bitter fruits of their doings. 

Our educational establishments have in a measure been forced 
upon us, there being none to look after the spiritual warns of the 
thousands of interesting youths around ia. And let me tell you that 
we find this branch of our evangelistic labours most delightful. We 
would desire to go through it in God's strength, and are persuaded 
that in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. The word of God 
holds out to us promises and encouragements of a most refreshing 
nature, “Train up a child, 7 ’ says the wise man, ** m the way he 
should go ; and when he is old, he will not depart, from it.** The ex¬ 
ample of our blessed Saviour and the tender and affectionate concern 
he manifested towards the young is a powerful incentive to bring 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, Let us ever re¬ 
member that although he is exalted at the right hand of the majesty 
on high, his language to every one of us id, “Suffer little children to 
comeinito me and forbid them not, for sueffts the kingdom of God; 1 ' 
and we know what the effect of early impressions is. But I am happy 
to say that our Missionaries on this side of India conduct their opera¬ 
tions by public preaching as well as by the teaching referred to. All 
our Missionaries, without exception, are able to declare and do con¬ 
stantly declare, to the natives in their own longues the wonderful 
works of God both through preaching and the press. 

Again, Christians take liule interest in the cause of missions on 
account of their alleged want of success. Granting for a moment, 
the failure of our Missions, I cannot conceive how that can justify 
any one that calls himself a Christian in withholding from them his 
support. Duty, duty must be our watchword. All that we have to 
do is to discharge our duty conscientiously and faithfully and leave all 
consequences to God. Suppose that not a single person had been 
converted by the instrumentality of the highly favoured apostle and 
the first promulgators of our holy Faith, would that have freed them 
from the obligation of preaching the gospel to every creature ? 
Assuredly not* In like manner, if a Missionary should not be per¬ 
mitted to see the fruit of his labour, Ids plain duty will stili be to 
preach the Gospel in season and out of season. 

But is it true that our missions have been unsuccessful! 1 gram 

that the success is not so abend aid as we desire to have ; but to say 
that they have been altogether unfruitful would be foul ingratitude to 
God, From the recent revised statistics of Protestant missions in In¬ 
dia during the last filiy years, we can affirm with all faith fulness, and 
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lit this Church History fully bears us out, that the progress of Chris¬ 
tianity in India, and we may add in other countries, during the last 
fifty years has been of a far more satisfactory kind than the progress 
she made from the time of Constantine the Great to the Reformation, 
a period embracing no less than 1,200 years l What kind of conver¬ 
sions were those that took place by hundreds and thousands under 
Constantine’s successors, under Clovis, Charlemagne, and other pow¬ 
erful princes of Europe ? They were only the exchanging one kind 
of superstition for another. They exchanged their former idols for 
innumerable saints and sain tosses. IIow different is the character of 
conversions in our days ! Churches have been planted in all parts of 
the country, and generally speaking, their Christianity is of the same 
stamp as that of your highly honoured ancestors, the reformers and 
puritans. We have here, for instance, a small Church gathered out 
from amongst the heathen of about 35 communicants ; and 1 believe 
\ speak the mind of my much esteemed and respected fathers and 
brethren in the ministry, when I say that it rejoices our hearts to see 
these souls,—most of whom were a few years ago worshippers of 
stocks and stones and sunk in the depths of vice - and immorality,— 
notwithstanding their many imperfections, adorning their profession 
and walking in the light of Jehovah's countenance. May they be kept 
through faith unto salvation. On their behalf as well as on rny own 
I would say, brethren. Pray for us, 

A word in conclusion, and then I have done. Dear friends, do not 
go hence with the idea that I have, or rather the word of God, lias, 
laid upon your shoulders a heavy burden, that of removing the ignor¬ 
ance of the Gentiles among whom you live. I confess it is a most 
solemn and binding duty upon every Christian; but at the same time 
it is a most pleasant duty. What are we, worms of the dust, that we 
should be engaged with the Triune Jehovah in evangelizing the world ? 
Has He any need of us ? Could He not accomplish the work some 
other way ? Would not those blessed spirits who first announced the 
birth of the Messiah be able to preach the everlasting Gospel with 
far greater eloquence and power than any mortal has ever done or 
can do ? But the Lord was pleased to pass by them and choose m 
as co-workers with Himself in the blessed work of regenerating the 
world. Woe, woe, be to us, if we appreciate not the great honour 
put upon us* May He Himself baptize us more and more with His 
Spirit, and fit us for the great work to which He has called us and to 
His name be all the praise and glory world without end! Amen f 
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II.—'J Cue Oxford School of Theology— Justification , 4 

The doctrine of imputation has been entirely obscured and explained 
away in this theology. Ignored or discarded il cannot be. That we are 
justified by a righteousness placed to our account is plainly revealed in 
Scripture ; and so frequently, both in direct and implied expressions, is it 
brought to our view, that it would be a marvellous stride to treat it as a 
nonentity, Oxford theologians have, however, made it a negation and offer¬ 
ed explanations, which are worthy of attention as a lesson from the religi¬ 
ous history of our own times,—as shewing, how one con er stone being re¬ 
moved from the noble fabric of the Gospel, a dilapidation ensues and a dire 
confusion. It is appalling to take a steady look at such desolations, 
effected by those who are apparently, (and of some may we not hope that 
they are true,) worshippers in the sanctuary. With the mourning pro¬ 
phet, who witnessed the sad declension and sadder desolations of Zion, 
we may exclaim, "Oh, that my head were waters and mine eyes a foun¬ 
tain of tears that I might weep day and night for the slain of the daughter 
of my people J” The atien and the apostate exult in them. 

Now, what is the righteousness by which we are justified in Oxford 
divinity! It is very variously expressed, by Newman and Pusey, thus: 
" God's inward presence,” "Christ is our righteousness by dwelling in us 
by His Spirit/* “ the presence of the Holy Ghost shed abroad in our 
hearts/* ** the cross set up within our hearts / 7 " the inward application 
of the Atonement / 7 and the like. This is a righteousness evidently with¬ 
in us. And hence the gravamen of our charge against this theology is the 
doctrine of an inherent righteousness for justification. 

But how can that righteousness be said to he imputed, reckoned, or 
placed to our account, us if it were our own, when it is within us. If 
within us, it is in our hearts. And if in our hearts, it is as much our own 
aa the several capacities of thought and action in our mind and body. 
This is our sanctification and there is no room left for justification. At 
any rate there is nothing distinctive. Dr. Pusey says, however, in his 
letter to the bishop of Oxford that liis School keep justification and sanct¬ 
ification distinct,—an imputed righteousness from an imparted right¬ 
eousness. And Newman, with the help of some Scholastic figments and 
subtleties, maintains the same after having in so many words, declared 
that they are the same, that in scripture they are "convertible terms .* 7 
It comes into their system in this way. It may be explained by the pas¬ 
sage we have quoted elsewhere, where we are said to he justified £)i 
CKrist's imputed righteousness and our own inchoate righteousness at 
once. That is, imputation of righteousness must co-operate with an im¬ 
plantation of righteousness for justification. It is I he doctrine of partial 
imputation, unwarranted by scripture, unmeaning in its application 
and of Romish origin and authority. Dr. Pusey in the Tracts on Holy 
Baptism writes, speaking of baptism, " This is our new birth, an actual 
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birth of Goth of water and the spirit, as we were ac tually boro of our 
natural parents ; herein then are we aha justified , or both accounted and 
made righteous /'* .*■* »* Here justification is both accounting and inak* 
mg righteous. Hence, by the £f indwelling of Christ / 5 ** the inward 
application of the Atonement/* we are accounted and made righteous. 
And this righteousness which does both* is one and the same. 

With such views, imputation is a mere word and no reality. The rea¬ 
lity is something within us. And so, in fact, it is declared to be by 
Push’s now fallen compeer, Newman, fie says :— 

“ To justify means counting righteous, but includes under its meaning, 
making righteous ; in other words, the sense of the term , is counting right¬ 
eous, and the sense of the thing denoted by it is making righteous. In the 
abstract it is counting righteous ; in the concrete, a making righteous. 5 * 

Counting righteous is thus the grammatical meaning of the word justify, 
but the thing denoted by it, which is all we care for, and need enquire 
about, is making righteous. Imputation is then a mere verbalism in this 

theology.f 

But in what sense to justify means to reckon, and for what purpose the 
word is used in Scripture, is farther illustrated. It is simply by a “sort 

* Tracis Vo). II. 3rd Edition p. £3, where the Tracts on Holy Baptism which com¬ 
prised Nos, 67, 60, 69, and 70 of the original series, are pul together. Dr. Pusey thus 
speaks of the same view in another place, p. 10. 11 Thus in the doctrine tT Justi¬ 
fication by faith, a mind which should mainly fix itself on our being 1 accounted right¬ 
eous,* would by degrees lose light of that other portion of it, the having righteousness 
actually imparted the being made righteous.” Alexander Knox, is here introduced as 
having lost sight of the jsiclirial absolution which justification implies, by fixing his atten- 
too much on the other part 1 I lie being made righteous.’ Bul t we think, Dr. Fuscy is no 
better than Alexander Knox, on this subject. The latter saw as dearly as the former that 
his theology is chargeable with confounding just ifirathm with ^notification. and explains 
himself l has - I am persuaded it (sanctification) is a distinctive term for goodness 
grown into or grow ing into maturity," while justification is the beginning of goodness, So 
important was this distinction to his mind that he said of it, ‘And 1 apprehend that among 
all the preliminary knowledge necessary to the beneficial reading of the Scriptures, none is 
more important than an accurate idea of this distinction and of the weight attached to it." 
A. Knox's distinction is very similar to that made by Bishop Bethel] in a work on ■' Bap¬ 
tismal Regeneration/whieh is placed in the advert iscmeiu of books and pamphlets that 
^uphold or elucidate the general doctrines inculcated in these Tracts,’*— the list is found 
at the end of some of the Tracts for the Times, an effective colophon. Bcthell makes re 
generation the incipient, and renovation the advancing work, of the Spirit. In itself 
we like the distinction and think it intelligible* Hut regeneration with Dr* Posey is justi¬ 
fication and renovation is an advancing justification. The former Bcthell tells ns is the 
work of the Spirit and baptism, the latter of the Spirit and die man. And so Alexander 
Knox is hand in hand with Dr. Posey. His distinction may be of some importance'in 
their theology. There is no clue to these mazes* 

t How closely Oxford divines are follow ing, in the use of w ords, a great name in Schol¬ 
asticism who lectured also at Oxford in 130L Our readers will recognize the reference to 
Duns Scotus, the Subtle Doctor, who introduced such terms as quiddities, hwcccities, incif' 
cumscriptibilities into theology, and the author of the Quaesliones quodlibeticse. Oxford 
divines are making a happy uiuon in their writings of the two Leaders of the opposing 
schools of theology dominant iu the fourteenth century,—‘Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scorns 
he recognized leaders of the Dominican and Franciscan orders. 
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of prophecy**—a biblical figure of speech. Wo are counted righteous in an¬ 
ticipation of our actually being made so* and when justification is spoken of 
in Scripture* il is an announcement to ns of God’s purposes of actually 
making us righteous. This novel explanation is defined and clearly illus¬ 
trated. It is said that the world may be reckoned as made* when it was 
God’s intention to make it. Thus:— 

“In justification the whole course of sanctification is anticipated, reckon¬ 
ed or imputed to us.** “ft is a pronouncing righteous white it proceeds 
to make holy. As Almighty God, in the beginning, created the world 
august! y and in form, speaking the word* not to exclude, but to proclaim 
the deed—so does he now (in justification) create the soul by the breath of 
his mouth, by the sacrament of his voice.” 

Justification* by an imputed righteousness, is an announcement to us of 
God’s intentions to bless us in Christ! Justification, by a righteousness 
within us, is the reality,—the actual blessing of us in Christ. We are justi¬ 
fied by the word of God commanding us to be sanctified* by the promises 
of God regarding our being made holy, by the intentions and t pishes of 
God that we should become righteous f This is the misty and unmeaning 
line of difference between justification and sanctification, and which sepa¬ 
rates Oxfordism from Romanism. It is a mist which hangs over a portion 
of the high and beaten road to Romanism* and which is easily dispelled as 
we travel on. Sailing with as much speed as wind and tide will admit to the 
Ostia Tiber in a these divines yet imagine that they are keeping clear of flu- 
breria el syrtes which lie in the way. Had they taken a less circuHou# 
route, the voyage would have been easier. As it is, they have l>een 

. . *...Harder hesei 

And more endangered lliau when Argo |ias$ed 
Throilgh Ilosphnruis. ho!wsxt the juslting roeks ‘ 

Or when Ulysses on (ho larboard slimmed 
Charybdis, ami bj die oilier whirlpool sfeered. 

Mi lion’s Paradise Lost. 

" So much*” as Bishop Mcjlvainc observes in one place, “for losing sight 
of the true cross. So much for being guided by a cross within us instead 
of a cross on Calvary, The latter is always fixed. The former wanders 
as we wander* There is all the difference iu the world between steering 
by an object on shore and an object iu the boat.” 

Thus the charge of an inherent righteousness fo* justification recoils 
back on this theology. Such shuffling only shews the doctrine more ultfar- 
ly. The scheme of an imputation of righteousness, in eonj unction Jrfth 
an infusion of righteousness for justification cannot stand. The termer 
becomes a verbal technicality, preserved simply because the wc^s are 
of Scripture authority—nugatory for all purpose^ji dead and inoperative 
dogma. Talk of an infusion of righteousness a? ^principle co-operating 
with imputation of righteousness for justification, a cd the former mu* I gale 
the ascendancy in men’s thoughts in seeking their salvation, not only from 
the strong gravitating power in man tow ards being independent of God and 
towards self-righteousness, but because, as we see, in such a conjunction it 
is an inappreciable, ethereal something—a quiddity, to use for once Dun> 
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Scotus 5 ward—bidden from view, nnd if seen ul limes, most gladly over 
looked. Such a scheme lands us at the doctrine of an inherent righteous¬ 
ness, notwithstanding the laborious efforts of its most learned advocates to 
steer clear of it. It confounds the righteousness for justification with the 
righteousness for sanctification, as the earlier Protestant writers against 
Romanism speak of them. The difficulties of making a consistent 
scheme of theology with a jiartial imputation—keeping justification dis¬ 
tinct from sanctification, and steering clear of the doctrine of infused 
righteousness for justification—is manifest from the failure of Oxford di 
vines of our day, of the Trent divines at the lime of the Reformation, 
and of the schoolmen whose views the Council of Trent embodied. The 
truth is that such a theology originates in the desire of having an inherent 
righteousness for justification, hut its advocates seeing that the Scriptures 
are against it, and that they speak much of imputed righteousness, have 
endeavoured in this violent way to force the doctrine of imputation in. For 
the contradictions and confusion of Oxford theology on the subject there 
is evidence enough before us. The Trent Doctors after telling us that 
justification is sanctification, ami anathematizing those who speak of justi¬ 
fication without the infusion of grace and charity, reel round a little ami 
say, with a good deal of vagueness, that “ Jesus Christ perpetually sheds his 
influence on them that are justified which influence precedes, and accom¬ 
panies and follows all their good works,”*—thus laying the foundation 
for that division of opinion, w-hicli obtains between the Low and High 
School—the palm^ of consistency must to be awarded to the latter, some 
of the most eminent w riters of which shew that the merit of coudig- 
nity is all that the Council could have meant in speaking of good works 
for justification. Anti the attempts of the schoolmen to keep justi¬ 
fication distinct from sanctification, by the introduction of transcenden¬ 
tal points (which Oxford divines are retailing also) shew the difficut 
ties that must be contended with in such a scheme. Aquinas says 
in Quass. 113 of his Summa Theologra that the “grace of justification is 
Iho same with infused righteousness.” “It is,” he says, “the in¬ 
fusion of grace and the remission of guilt, the illmnination of the soul 
as well as the expulsion of darkness.” Then it is made a superna 
tural quality. “It is some supernatural quality not the same with infus¬ 
ed virtue, but something besides the infused virtues, some habitude which 
is presupposed in these virtues as their principle and root.” Again, “Jl 
is in one way gnee in the soul, and in another a character.” Character 
is distinct from grace in a style truly scholastic and which appears best 
in hs original form : Gratia cst in aniina sieut qusedam forma ha bens esse 
compleia in ea ; character aulem esl in anima sicul qureilam virtus instru 
inentaliM All this id Hit to 

in and film the ulcerous place 

While rank corruption, mining all widen. 

Infects tin seen. 

* Can., and Dec. Con. Trid. sevs, vb De Justihcaiimte. cap. *vi. 
t The above are taken from quotations m Bishop Altllvaine*® u Oxford Pivimiv VV - 
have translated them for the general reader. 
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Passing over these logical definitions, dogmatic statements, and scholas¬ 
tic distinctions, if we come to the actual business of a sinner seeking 
salvation, we shall see to more advantage the value of such a theology. 
As in Romish theology so in Oxfordism we are justified in baptism, sole¬ 
ly for the righteousness of Christ, by an infusion of righteousness in us, 
ray, by an imputation and infusion of righteousness at once. But this 
justification is invariably lost by sin after baptism, and so this imputation 
and infusion come to nought. But ns justification is necessarily connected 
with baptism and there is no other means under heaven to accomplish this, 
"no second baptism” as Fusey says, such cases must be provided for. 
The Romish Church brings in the eucharistic sacrifice, penance and 
its parts, contrition, confession, absolution and satisfaction, to effect 
a subsequent justification. Dr. Pusey says in his earlier writings, for 
instance, the Tracts on " Holy Baptism,” that there remains only the 
"baptism of tears ” for such as fall away after baptism. But he had 
not fully provided for such cases, and therefore spoke in that general 
way, though this state of things must be acknowledged to be universal. 
Subsequently he fell upon the same device as Romanists,—in fact, it 
is alt that is left—and speaks in his tetter to the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, supplementing some of his opinions expressed in a previous 
letter to the Bishop of Oxford, of the " pardoning grace of the Eucharist” 
and the "healing and concerting power of Absolution” for subsequent ac¬ 
ceptance. What becomes of the doctrine of imputation when such 
means secure to adults their " pardon,” f£ healing” and 1 comforting.” 
And it is only persons at the age of discretion, and adults that seek for 
salvation. Their past lives are spent in indifference, or negligence, or 
in bold defiance of the truth—nullifying their justification at baptism. 
Where is there room for an imputed righteousness here 1 Nay, is it not 
rather ; jostled away altogether, and our own righteousness substituted 
in its place. 

Justification, however, by an imputed righteousness, is the central point 
in the remedy which Christianity offers, most prominently put forward 
by the Reformers, most emphatically condemned by the Council of Trent 
as the source of all the errors of Luther and Calvin, and that undoubted¬ 
ly for which the Reformers have got into such bad repute with Oxford 
divines. Not only is it the central point, but it is something distinctive 
and peculiar in Christianity. No mention is made of it in any retig.it 
ancient or modem, and no aspirations after accepts.;^ and reconciliation 
with God have ever turned in the direction of an imputed righteou#ae*i-^ 
aspirations the almost interminable varieties of which may be traced in the 
hydra-headed pantheisms, mysticisms and socialisms which have been 
struggling in wild confusion in the world. No woide r !hat Satan rages ao 
much against the doctrine. No wonder that bis stmrigth should bo spent 
on the corruption of this doctrine, every such attempt being a heatheniz¬ 
ing of the Gospel, the defacement of its appropriate glory. For acknow¬ 
ledging the work of Christ for man in all its length and breadth and depth 
and height, and knowing Him in his essential and mediatorial natures as 
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the Second Person of the Trinity ami God manifest in the flesh,—if we 
step aside, ami, in the application of the work, tiring in man to have any¬ 
thing at ail to do with the procuring cause of his own salvation, then, 
holding some of the most vital and heavenly doctrines, we have forgotten 
that “He hath made Him to be sin/or us that we might be made the rigbl- 
teousness of God in Him.” 2 Cor, v* 21. 

To impute righteousness is to reckon righteousness to a man's account 
which he does not possess, which is in no sense his, to which he is not 
entitled, which he only receives as a favor, and yet which is available for 
him in every respect. It is by this procedure that we are saved—by 
Christ’s mediatorial righteousness being reckoned to our account and made 
efficacious on our behalf. It is this imputed righteousness which casts its 
mantle over the sinner's head, shields him from wrath and puts him in 
possession of the rich and abundant blessings of the Gospel. When by 
faith we see the suitableness of the Redeemer’s righteousness for our 
wants, and embrace it as such, then there flow to us the blessings of par¬ 
don and peace, joy and hope. Then are we the sons and daughters of the 
Lord, whom the Captain of our Salvation will lead on to glory, to possess 
that unfading inheritance which lie has prepared for us in his rich mercy, 
abounding towards us. Then do we receive the Holy Spirit to sanctify us, 
to restore to us that image which has been so fearfully marred, and thus 
make us meet for the company of saints and angels, and for communion with 
the blessed Persons of the ever-blessed Trinity throughout eternity. But 
introduce man here, hold the doctrine of partial imputation, make obedi¬ 
ence, or our good works to co-operate with an imputed righteousnes, make 
our justification to consist in being “made righteous 9 * as well as “being 
accounted righteous,” make something internal, such as the “ indwelling 
of Christ/* " the cross set up within our hearts/* “ the habitation of God 
through the Spirit/Ho be our justification,—then Ichahodmay be inscribed 
upon that theology, then the sluices are opShed for all the abominations 
of Popery. We must cling to the doctrine of an undivided, unbroken im¬ 
putation of righteousness for our salvation. This is our anchor, amid the 
surges and storms of this tempestuous sea of life. By it we can confront 
the hosts of hell led on by the great ** Accuser of the brethren/* Rest¬ 
ing on it, we shall pass unharmed through the swelling floods of the Jor- 
lan, and stand unmoved and unappalled, when the heavens and the earth 
t aji pasa ftwft’’ and the dread solemnities of the Judgment he disclosed 
to a wondering and n turning universe. This is “the blessedness of the 
man to whom God imputalh righteousness without works/ 7 Rom. iv, 6. 

The imputation of guilt, as well as the imputation of righteousness, forms 
a marvellous and inscrutable procedure in the economy of Redemption. 
We have every reason to rest assured that it has its foundations deep and 
immoveable among the laws and legislation which bind in harmonious 
action the principalities and powers, thrones and dominions which people 
the immensity of creation. The imputation of Adam's guilt is a doctrine 
not of much practical importance and which need not be insisted upon on 
dll occasionsbeing, we believe, strong meat, and, for, its proper accept- 
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aivce requiring much of that spirit which is not soon acquired, which speaks 
in the language of the Redeemer himself, Even so Father, for so it seem- 
etli good in thy sight. 1 * But, as a doctrine clearly revealed in Scripture, 
we receive iL We can trace the analogy to it, in the imputed righteous¬ 
ness in the application of the Redeemer’s work. Bat whether in Adam’s 
case we hold (with Jonathan Edwards) the doctrine of a mediate impu¬ 
tation of his guilt to his posterity, that guilt is imputed lo us because we 
inherit that virus of corruption which ilovved in Adam and must ultimate¬ 
ly he guilty of actual sins ; or, that of an immediate imputation of guilt, 
independent of our corrupt natures, simply because our federal head 
was guiltyI say whether we hold in Adam's case the doctrine of me¬ 
diate or immediate imputation, there is nothing to warrant us in holding 
a partial imputation of righteousness in the case of the Second Adam. 
f ‘ If by grace, then it is no more of works, otherwise grace is no more 
grace. But if it be of works, then is it rto more of grace, otherwise 
work is no more work.” Rom.xi.fi. Wholly grace or wholly works is 
live solemn alternative. The one excludes the other. They repel each 
other. There can be no union. If we attempt a union the consequences 
are as we have stated them above. In such a case imputed righteous¬ 
ness is entirely obscured, becomes a dead letter, and to which no at¬ 
tention is [mid in the business of salvation. This has been so well ex¬ 
emplified in the corruptions of the Greek and Romish Churches, and, 
above all, in the case of the most zealous advocates of this partial im¬ 
putation in the Oxford School, who have gone step by step, and, as a 
necessary sequel to their doctrine, have been landed in Romanism, or 
are struggling in the swamps which they find in the way from the 
Church of England to the Church of Rome. Second justification and 
the necessity of good works for it, sacramental penance, priestly ab¬ 
solution, auricular confession, eucharistic sacrifice, purgatory, Roman 
and Parisian Breviaries, matins and vespers, nocturns and antiphons, ser¬ 
vices for Bishop Ken’s duy,&c., have come into Oxford ism gradually, hut 
not die less surely. It is not extraordinary, it is the doctrine of partial 
imputation ; or, what is separated from it by an undefined line, the doctrine 
of inherent righteousness for justification, growing to maturity and bins 
soming in wild and weedy luxuriance. 

Ob, how unlike ihc complex works nf man, 

Heaven's easy, artless, unencumbered jdan 1 - 
Nn meretricious graces lo beguile, 

IVo clustering ornaments io clog the pile ; 

From os Lou I at ton as from weakness fret?, 
h stands like the cerulean arch we see. 

Majestic in its own simplicity. 

Inscribed above iho par lai from afar 
Conspicuous a* the brightness of a star. 

Legible only by ihe light they give, 

Stand (he see b quickening words —cash Ltv 
Ten many, shocked at what should charm I hem most, 

Itespise the plain direction and are lost. 

Heaven on such terms 1 (they cry with proud disdain) 

Incredible, impossible and vain. 

C'mrptr's Truth 
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III.—Report of the Free Church of Scotland's Mission 
in Bombay, for 1852* 

The Missionaries have, in the good providcnee of God, been enabled to 
carry on their diversified and important labours nearly without interrup 
lion during the past year. Though Dr* Wilson, was laid aside from duty 
for a few weeks in April and May from a severe attack of fever, he was 
able to address and confer with the natives as well as lo prosecute his 
engagements with the press during the time of his convalescence. Mr* 
Murray Mitchell, though resident in Puna during the rains for the sake 
of his health, as required by his medical attendant, was never prevented 
while there from engaging in I he fullest active exertion. Mr* DhanjtMuu, 
when for the greater part of the year he was staying at Surat, was con¬ 
stantly employed in missionary work. Mr. Honnazdji has paid a short 
visit to Europe on private affairs. The other members of 1 he Mission 
have not been absent from its head-quarters, except when engaged in the 
usual itineracies. The mission as a whole has enjoyed many mercies, 
which it desires devoutly to acknowledge, since it Iasi appeared before its 
Indian friends on an occasion like the present. 

The following have been its REGULAR SERVICES during the past year 

At ttfe Mission house, Amprolie* —The services here on the Lord s 
Day continue, almost without inf eruption from morning to night. Public 
worship in English, commencing at half past seven o’clock a. m., has, as 
usual been conducted by Dr. Wilson, with occasional assistance from the 
native brethren* It is specially, though not exclusively, intended for both 
European and native youth. A Bible class is held at its close, which during 
the past year has been conducted by a member of Dr. Wilson’s family 
At eleven o’clock commences a prayer meeting of the converts and in¬ 
quirers residing at the Mission-house, which is usually conducted by 
Bapu Mazda, but occasionally by Mr* Karajan Slvcslmdri. At noon and 
onwards for an hour and a half the readers of the boys vernacular schools 
arc catechized and addressed by Mr. Hormazdjf, for whom, in this oxer 
rise, Mr. Dhanjibhaf and Yohan Prem officiated in his absence. This 
period of the day is devoted by Dr. Wilson to the instruction of inquirers, 
among whom during the past year have keen some interesting Jews and 
Muhammadans, At two o’clock commences the principal Marathi scr 
vice of the day, which is conducted by the ordained Missionaries in volu¬ 
tion,'and which is attended by the native Church members and inquirers, 
the teachers and some of the pupils of the vernacular schools, the ser¬ 
vants of the missionaries, ami a considerable number of miscellaneous 
visitors. At the close of this serv ice, Dr Wilson examines the catechu¬ 
mens who attend him on the subject of the discourse and collateral topics ; 
while Mrs* W* has a class foPgirls, including those of the Boarding School. 
In the evening all the young people connected with the Mission-house 
are catechized in the family. 

Dr. Wilson has a daily Marathi service, which commences at half 
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past ten > in conducting which he lias often the assistance of'Bapu Mazda. 
It is well attended by the natives residing within the premises, the pupils 
of flic Ambrolie Schools, and native visitors. The Wednesday evening 
lecture for educated unlive youths was delivered in the early part of the 
year for thirteen weeks by Mr. Mitchell, who treated of the History of An¬ 
cient Religious, viz* the Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, Celtic and 
Gothic; and in the latter part of the year for fifteen weeks by Dr. Wilson, 
who finished his course on the Historical Credibility and Inspiration of the 
Rooks of the Old and New Testaments. Dr. W. with the assistance of the 
native elders, has conducted the Thursday prayer and conference meeting 
of the converts and catechumens, including the elder girls of the Board¬ 
ing School. The Saturday class-meeting of the vernacular teachers has 
been conducted, principally by Mr. M. Gomes, under Dr. W’s. direction, 
A short course of Gujarati lectures on the Necessity and Evidence of 
Revelation were at the close of the year delivered by Mr. Dhanjibhai, 
which were well attended and gave rise to a considerable amount of in¬ 
teresting discussion. 

Dr. Wilson, has had morning classes, principally in connexion with the 
College Division of the Institution, during five days of the week at Am¬ 
brose. Mr. Horrnazdjfs classes have generally been the same as those 
mentioned in last report* 

Mr. Nesbitts, GirgaVm—O n Sabbath mornings Mr. Nesbit has had 
a class meeting of young natives for the consideration of biblical subjects* 
in which during the past year attention has been directed to the Perfec¬ 
tions of God, the doctrine of the Trinity including the Divinity of Christ, 
and the character and services of the Angelic Host. 

He has conducted a daily Marathi service throughout the week, com¬ 
mencing at half past eight in the morning, for sake of his servants and 
occasional visitors. On the mornings of Tuesdays t Thursdays , and Sa¬ 
turdays he has had classes for general reading and the study of Ethics in 
their scriptural connexions, which though not on the whole so large as 
those of last year, on account of the apprehensions about the progress of 
conversion, have not been without encouragement. 

At Mr. Mitchell*s s Giug&um.— Classes for Native youth, Conducted 
in English, occupy the morning of Sabbath from seven till nine. In these 
the Scriptures are read and explained. The Marathi school receives its 
special religious instruction on this day ; and the instruction of the domes** 
tics has generally been united with this. Not unfrequently people redd- 
ingin the neighbourhood, but not connected wit h Mr. JVL’s household, 
join as attentive listeners. The fore noon,—when not occupied in preach¬ 
ing at the Free Church or the Magdalene Asylum, has been devoted to 
religious inquirers—more especially those speaking Hindustani. This has 
frequently been, perhaps, the most interesting part of the day's labours. 
An evening meeting for converts and catechumens* after public worship 
is over, has generally been well attended* 

Since the rains, Mr. M, has conducted tw-o morning classes weekly for 
religious inquiry and reading, which have been attended by young men in 
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offices, and pupils of the Government and other educational institution!** 
One of the vernacular schools is taught on his premises, and enjoys hi* 
superintendence. 

Mr. NA'RA Tf an Sheshadrjs, Chalpati*—O n Sabbaths Mr. NarA 
yan addresses in the Marathi language a congregation of about forty 
hearers, consisting of the children of a private vernacular school and ot 
people residing in his neighbourhood. 

Houses of Friends.—-B etween eleven and one o’clock on Sabbath* 
Mr. NarAyan has meetings in the fort for the benefit of the domestics o 1 
two private families* On Saturdays t he has a similar sen ice at Warli, 
which is also attended by a few of the villagers. Yohan Prem finds access 
to a considerable number of natives both of high and low degree in the 
community at their own houses. Bapu Mazda, too, visits considerable 
numbers of the people of his own tribe at their respective homes. 

At the Asylums, H ospitals, and Jails. —Dr. Wilson, Mr. Nesbil, 
and Mr, Hormazdji, officiate alternately, when the weather permits, at the 
Native Poor’s Asylum on the afternoon of the Lord's day, Mr.Nesbit, with 
occasional assistance from the American missionaries and Mr. Mitchell, 
holds a service at the Magdalene Asylum also on Sabbaths. The most 
important of the native Hospitals is frequently visited by Y"oban Prcm* 
Messrs, Nesbil and Hormazdji often visit the Jail on Sabbath evenings ; 
and Dr. Wilson has attended the prisoners under capital conviction. It is 
the desire of the Mission to extend its ministrations even to the poorest 
and most miserable, according to its strength and opportunities. 

Peaces of Public Concourse,— All the European and native Mis¬ 
sionaries have occasionally addressed large and peaceable audiences 
in front of the Free Church on the Esplanade* The native Mis¬ 
sionaries and scripture-readers occasionally visit the temple enclosures and 
burying and burning grounds, where opportunities are found of conferring 
with their countrymen on the subject of religion. In addition to the re¬ 
gular duties performed at the places now noticed,it maybe mentioned, that 
the Missionaries, with occasional help from their American and Irish 
brethren, have conducted the services of the congregation of the Free 
Church on the Esplanade since the beginning of October. In connexion 
with a series of Marathi lectures conducted by our American friends in 
their own Chapel, Mr. Mitchell has delivered two discourses,—the subs¬ 
tance of which has been published in the Dnydnodaya ^on the populai 
gods or saints Dnyanoba and Tukaram, and taken part on other occasions 
in the consequent discussions. 

At the Vernacular Boys 1 Schools. —The arrangements and ser¬ 
vices connected with these schools which were mentioned in last report 
have continued throughout the past year. Mr. Hormazdji has the princi¬ 
pal charge of those of them w hich are in Bombay, with the exception of 
those at the residences of the missionaries* Those at Ehiwnndi and Pan 
we I have been visited by Dr. Wilson; and those at Alibag, Revadanda, 
and A mbepur by Messrs. Nesbil and Mitchell, It is with much regrel 
that the missionaries intimate that the means of supporting the Beni 
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Israel Schools usually derived from home have been cut off 1 during the 
past year. They hope, however, that the friends of God's ancient people 
residing in India w ill, by special subscriptions, enable them to maintain 
them on their present or even an improved footing. Amongst all our 
anxieties and efforts for the enlightenment and conversion of the Gentiles 
we must not forget our obligations to the Jews, 

At tile Vernacular Girls* Schools*— Dr. and Mrs* Wilson have 
as usual superintended the tuition of those at Amhrolie and communicated 
to them most of the religious instruction which they have there received. 
Two of the district Schools they have weekly associated with them, es¬ 
pecially in the matter of Christian tuition, and the others monthly* 
Messrs* M. Gomes and Bupu Mazda constantly, and the missionaries oc¬ 
casionally, visit lhe district Schools where they are usually held and also 
impart to them biblical knowledge, in which a considerable number of 
the pupils have made most respectable attainments, Mr. Mitchell (or 
rather Mrs. M.), with the Rev. Mr* Bowen of the American Mission, has 
had the superintendence of a School, ol about 50 pupils, chiefly for Indo- 
Portuguesc*, which is not borne on any mission establishment* 

At the Female BoAnmxt; School. -—This highly favoured institu¬ 
tion, which has now thirty-two resident pupils, enjoys the constant and ef¬ 
ficient superintendence and tuition of Mrs. Seitz, assisted by Mrs. Jones* 
and the elder of the pupils, one of w horn lias been lately married to one of 
the teachers in the Free General Assembly's Institution. Religious or 
literary exercises, with catechizing, have generally been regularly con¬ 
ducted at it by most of the Missionaries—by Mr. Nesbil on Monday, and 
(in the absence of Mr, Mitchell) on Friday evenings; by Mr* Mitchell 
on Sabbaths, and on Fridays, with the exception now alluded to ; 
by Mr. Hormazdji on Tuesdays ; and by Mr. Narayan on Satur¬ 
days and Thursdays, The attendance of the Girls at Ambrolic has been 
already mentioned. They are frequently visited by the female members 
ol the Mission; and Mrs. Mitchell, in addition, has generally had a 
class witli some of them thrice a week. One of the girls who have been 
baptized in the course of the year attended Dr. Wilson for special 
instruction, and another Messrs, Neslut and Mite led. 

At the Free General Assembly's Institution* Tha annual 
examination of the Institution,—which, from its own great importance and 
its ultimate bearings on ail the departments of the Mission secures so 
much labour and attention,—having so recently occurred, the misskmarie* 
find it unnecessary to multiply words respecting it at present. The fij b 
lowing is the table of the studies for the past year 

SCHOOL DIVISION*—337 PUPILS 

Opening Exercises — ( Rev . J M . Mitchell .) Short addresses on 
select portions of Scripture, principally from the Psalms. ( Rev . R . Ne $- 
bit .) Fall of Man, Flood, Call of Abraham, etc* Gen* iii—xiv. 

Classes Eon Beginners* — ( Taught b if Kes h a va P urua fwtt am a mi 
Vyankatenh Govind .) English School Lessons, No, I. Lessons on Ob¬ 
jects* Verbal Religious Instruction. Scripture Narratives in Marathi, 

Sixth and Seventh Classes .—(Ndrdyan Bah)l cmrf Lukshuman 
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Bhiu'aji.) School Lessons. Elementary Catechism. Scripture N a na¬ 
tives, in Marathi, Verbal Religious Instruction. 

Fifth Class .—( Yadnyeshwar Rlutskar.) Mardthi-s peaking section. 
Third Lessons. Elementary Catechism, in English and Marathi. Maps 
of Europe and Asia. Elements of Grammar. 

—Portuguese-speaking section, (Mr* N. de Chaves) Third Lessons. 
Davy’s History of England, commenced. Elements of English Grammar, 
Gospel of Matthew. Part of Genesis. 

Fourth Class .—Marath i -speaking Section. (Hari Nnrd\jan . Josepft 
ExekieL) Fourth Lessons. Elements of Geography. Elements of English 
Grammar, (Vytmkairdo Ndrmjan.) Elementary Catechism. Gospel of 
Matthew, 

Thirl Class .—Marathi -speaking section. (Rdmchantlra Jaganndth 
mid Isaac "Abraham.) Fifth Lessons. Elements of Geography, Elc 
ments of English Grammar. History of Maharashtra. Gospels and Acts. 
Historical Books of Old Testament to II Samuel. Prophecies of the 
Messiah. Catechism. ("J/r. Govindji Ndrinjan.) Idiomatical Exercises 
in English and Marathi. 

— Portuguese ~speaking section. (Mr. Vincente AveUno de Cunha.) 
Davyds History of England, complete. Elements of Geography, from 
Maps, and Outline of Geography of India, Genesis. Collection oflns- 
truclive Extracts, English Prefixes, 

Second Class.— (M. B. Tul&ingh.) First Collection of Instructive 
Exlraels. English Gramm.ar. Elements of Gcograpiiy. Davy Histo ry 
of England, complete. (Nit ray an Sheshadri.) Wilson's Universal His 
tory to end of Greece, Historical Parts of the O. T. to II. Samuel. 
S horler C atec h i s m. Pro pi i ec i es e once rni n g t h e M ess i a h. 

First Class. (Re i?. Ndrdya n Sheshddr i.) Sc cond Co 11 ec t ion of Ins 
tractive Extracts. Grammar, Geography. NicoPs Introductory Book 
of the Sciences. Tytier's Elements of History to end of Roman Com 
monwealth. Early History of India, Latin and Greek Primitives. 
Prophecy and its fulfilment. (Rev. J. M. Mitchell.) Genesis. Written 
Exercises. (Rev. R. Nesbit.) Gospel of John from eighth to twelfth 
chapter inclusive. Written Exercises. 

Arithmetical and Mathematical Class* formed out of several oi 
the preceding 

Arithmetic* to Decimal Fractions, 

Algebra* to Fractions. 

First Class,—A lgebra* to Simple Equations. Euclid* First Book. 
Catechetical Classes ani> Closing Exercises,— (Rev. Ndrdyau 
Shesktdri.) Short Addresses on the History of the Jews, (Rev. Dr. 
Wilson.) Catechetical Exercises. Short Addresses on the twenty-one 
last chapters of the Confession of Faith, 

COLLEGE DIVISION.—26 PUPILS. 

Mathematics.— -(Mr. IV. W. Peyton.) Lower Division. Three 
hooks of Euclid. Algebra to Quadratic Equations. Middle Division. Six 
Books of Euclid. Logarithms and Plane Trigonometry, Senior Division. 
Geometry of Planes and Spheres. Conic Sections and some of the Higher 
Algebraic Analyses, 

General History and Church History,— fJV/r. W . W . Peyton.) 
Murray’s History or India* chapters xii* xvi. ( Rev. Ni ray an Sheshddri.) 
Junior Division. Taylor’s Ancient History* to end of Carthage. Tyt- 
ler's Elements of History from overthrow' of the Roman Empire in the 
W eat -o th e R efor i n at ion. Senio r Div is ion. D 1 A u hi gnu 1 s History oft lie 
Reformation from the fourth to the tenth book. History of French Revo¬ 
lution. fRer. /. M. Mitchell.) History of Ancient Religions* viz. 
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Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman* Celtic, Gothic, in a course of thirteen 
Lectures. 

Political Economy and Political History —( Mr. W. W. Pey¬ 
ton.) Senior's Political Economy, pp 118. (Rev. J. MSMitcheU, A. 
M) Guizot’s Lectures on Modern Civilization, ten chapters. Headings 
from Robertson’s Charles V. Mackintosh’s Dissertation of Law of Nature 
Nations. 

Natural Philosophy,—- J. M, Mitchell.) Junior Division. 
General Outline. Astronomy, carefully studied. 

Chemistry.— ('Ret? J, M. Mitchell ) Wilson’s Treatise on Chemistry, 
in Chambers’s Educational course, pp. 70. 

Sanskrit. — Junior Division. — (Pandit fed Rev. N , Sheshddri.) 
Sanskrit Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns. Senior Division, (Rev, J, 
M. MitcheH and Rev, R, Nenbit.) Al>ovc 100 judokas (stanzas). Read¬ 
ings from hagavad Gita. Also from Mr, Murr’s Shri Yeshu Khrista 
Mahdtmyam 

Bible Class — (Mr, W, W. Peyton.) Epistle to the Hebrews, three 
chapters, critically studied. J . M. Mitchell.) Epistle to the 

Romans, five chapters, critically studied with the commentaries of Clavin, 
Hodge, and Haldane. (Rev. R. Nesbii.) Deuteronomy, chapters vli— 
xii. Gospel of John, chapters Iv—v. Evidences of Christianity on Satur- 
days, in Mr. MitchelPs absence. • 

English Classics and Composition. — (Rev. M. Nesbit,) Milton's 
Paradise Lost, part of book lirst. Cowper’s Poems, the first three Boobs 
of the Task (pads omitted). Readings in verse and prose from McCul¬ 
loch’s Course, Essays in English, and Translations from Marathi into 
English. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy. — (Rev, R Nesbit.) Butler’s 
Analogy, 7th chapter and Conclusion of Part I; Part II ■ with Chal¬ 
mers’s short lectures on the same. Dissertations on Personal Identity, 
and the Nature of Virtue,—Written Abstracts. 

Logic.— ('.Ret*. R. Nesbit.) Wbately’s Logie, 5th chapter of 2nd Book, 
and 3rd and 4th Books. 

Vernacular Translation and Comparison op the Indian and 
European Languages*— (Rev. John Wilson , D. D.) General Phraseo¬ 
logy of the Marathi as compared with English. Sanskrit Theological 
Terms. Translation into Marathi of the first six chapters of the Confess¬ 
ion of Faith. Parallcle des L&ngues de TEurope et de PInde, par F. G* 
Eicchoff, pp, 261. Exercises. 

Natural History. — (Rev. Dr . Wilson.) Junior Division. Zoology ; 
—Revision of the Mammalia. Aves, according to Ornithology of Tract 
Society, complete, and Dr. W.’s Notes, with particular consideration of 
the Birds of the Bible. Senior Division, mineralogy and ecology:— 
Jameson’s Mineralogy from Encyclopaedia Britannica, complete, and re¬ 
ferences to Brooke and Miller’s edition of Phillips’s Mineralogy, with 
illustrative specimens and lectures. Six Lectures, the commencement of 
a course on Geology, with examinations. 

Theology.— (Rev . Dr. Wilson.) Junior Division. Natural Theology ; 
—Paiey’s Natural Theology complete, w ith revision according to Dr. W. J s 
printed Analysis, with additional illustrations. New TVatameimt History: 
—Incarnation and Ministry of our Lord from Harmony of 
of Tract Society, five parts, with Dr, W/s Notes, and iilusf 
ences to various authors. Senior Division. Harmony of the 
the preceding additions, complete. Evidenced af Divine £yt$i4^ui. 
Fifteen Lectures, with separate examinations, being the .* 

course on the Historical Credibility and Inspiration of the B jga pinpf ftiti 
Old and New Testaments. Paley's Evidences of Christianity. TSSrertisfiSl. 
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The Missionaries each devote from seventeen to nineteen hours a week to 
active labour connected with the Institution exclusive of their preparations 
for their duties there, Dr. Wilson, in addition to his classes, spending a 
part of that time in its general business, and Messrs. Ncsbil and Mitchell 
devoting it all to tuition in 1 lie Institution itself. The Presbyterial pupils 
they have principally instructed during the past year at extra hours, 
Mr. Mitchell teaching Latin, Mr. Ncsbit Greek, and Di\ Wilson, 
Greek or Hebrew. Mi\ Naniyau teaches in the Institution daily for 
upwards of five hours. In some of its departments it is has been much 
indebted to Mr, W. W. Peyton. The religious instruction is communi¬ 
cated in it by professing Christians. Since the month of May, it has been 
accommodated, for tie fiijt time for many years, in suitable premises, a 
circumstance, which, with oilier occurrences, has led to a considerable in¬ 
crease of the pupils. A plan for the permanent buildings, under indica¬ 
tions byCpL W. G, Hehbcvt, of the Bombay Engineers, has been prepar¬ 
ed by Mr, If. West, (_\ E.; and it will immediately be taken into consi¬ 
deration by the Corresponding Board of the Mission under whose control 
they will be erected. The subscription to the Building Fund is still open; 
and it is hoped it will nut he overlooked by the friends who may not yet 
have contributed to its formation. 

Ox Tor:ns.—The longest evangelistic lour made during the past year 
was that of Dr Wilson, extending to Aurangabad and Ajanta in the 
Ni/aim’s country and the British province of Kluindesh. During its 
continuance the Gospel of salvation was daily hoard by multitudes, 
many of whom readily received and purchased portions of the sacred 
scriptures and religious tracts; and a considerable number of schools were 
visited and addressed. It has already added the members of a large fa¬ 
mily, elsewhere noticed, and two or three other individuals, to the calu- 
churnens of the mission. Shortly after last annual meeting of the Society, 
Messrs. Neshit and Mitchell, during the shorter vacation of the Institution, 
spent ten days on the coast to the south-east of Bombay, preaching the 
word of the kingdom at Nngotna, PaK, Pen, and other places, and also dis¬ 
tributing and selling tracts. In May last, w hen the principal vacation oc¬ 
curred, they w ere similarly engaged in I he districts adjoining those now re¬ 
ferred to, and embrac ing Alibag, Thai, Mandaw a and their neighbour¬ 
hoods. On these occasions they paid their visits to some of the Beni-lsrael 
Schools already referred to. Mr. Mitchell, while Puna was his head-quar¬ 
ters during the monsoon, visited various festivals in its neighbourhood, and 
the villages of Alandi, Dehu, and Fashan, all of which are strongholds of 
Dakhan idolatry. Mr, Dhanjibluu, who spent the greater.portion of the 
year in Gujarat, made several missionary excursions from Sural, one of 
which extended to B a rod a, and afforded him constant opportunities of 
use!illness, both in declaring the truth and circulating it in a printed form. 
Mr. Narayan, who bad proceeded down the coast by sea to Mangalur, 
where he was most kindly received by the German missionaries and other 
friends, travelled overland to Bombay as an evangelist, visiting Goa, 
DhAnvar, Belgaum, Satara and the intermediate places, At the capital of 
Third Series. Vol. IV. No- 1 3 
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Portuguese India, he sold about thirty-five rupees worth of a Scriptural 
tract, copies of which were procured by all classes of the people. 

At places of temporary residence,- —Mr* M. Mitchell, while at 
Pima, attended the mission institution there three limes a week; lectured, 
with Mr. James Mitchell, twice a week on the Evidences of Christianity 
and in refutation of an infidel Marathi publication ; conducted a class at 
his residence for advanced students, the text-hook of w hich w as M’Cosh 
on the Divine Government; conferred almost hourly with native youths 
who visited him ; and preached on the Lord’s day, alternately with Mr. 
J. Mitchell, in Marathi or English. Mr. Dhanjibldu at Surat, co-opcrat- 
cd with the Rev, R. Montgomery of the Irish Presbyterian Mission in 
preaching to and catechizing the natives in Gujarati on the Lord’s day ; 
regularly preached the Gospel at Schools and places of public concourse 
on week days ; and founded three Schools for the children of the Dheds, 
a much neglected class of the community, in which, with much promise 
of usefulness, he spent a large portion of his time. He had much in¬ 
tercourse also with educated youth, before whom on several occasions he 
has been called to lecture. 

With the Press.— In continuation of the new edition of the Gujarati 
New Testament, undertaken for the Bombay Bible Society as mentioned 
in last report, Messrs* Hormimlji and DhanjibhaJ in conjunction with Dr, 
Wilson, have revised and printed the Acts of the Apostles and the Epis¬ 
tles to the Romans and First and Second Corinthians,the editorial la¬ 
bour almost wholly devolving on Mr* Dhanjibhai. The European Mis¬ 
sionaries have as usual assisted in the revision of several portions of the 
Marathi Scriptures, Dr Wilson has published new editions of his Ele¬ 
mentary Catechism in Marathi and Gujarati; has edited Mr, John Muir’s 
Course of Divine Revelation in Sanskrit and Moratlu, translated under 
his superintendence last year; has proceeded a certain length in the revi¬ 
sion ofhis Exposures of Hinduism; has acted as a member of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Dukhan Vernacular Society; and has assisted two natives in 
preparing works for the press. Mr. Nesbit has finished revision of and 
passed through the press, the Marathi translation of the Life of Luther, 
referred to in last report; edited editions of his Tract on the True Atone¬ 
ment in English and Marathi; revised and conducted through the press a 
portion of the Marathi Pilgrim’s Progress; and caftfully revised two 
other large works submitted for acceptance to the Tract and Book Society* 
Mr. JVL Mitchell has acted as one of the Secretaries of the Tract and 
Book Society ; edited a new edition ofhis Letters to Indian Youth with 
about one fourth, new matter and also a separate edition of the chapter on 
Hinduism ; and published a metrical tract entitled ££ Christian Truths 
in Marathi verse, 55 first printed by him in the Dnyanodaya, and form¬ 
ing the second metrical tract published by the Tract and Book Society, 
the other being a versified form of Major Candy’s well-known Tract, In 
whom sliall we trust, revised and edited by Mr. M. last year, Mr, Dhan* 
jlbhii has published two small Gujarati Bazar tracts, of which one is 
entitled, I am very Busy, and the other. Missionary Statistics, Mr. Hor- 
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maztijL has completed and published his translation into Gujarati of the 
Lives of the Ca*sars by Miss Catherine Sinclair, The Missionaries look 
upon the press as one of the most important agencies for the enlighten¬ 
ment of India. 

Of the BESXTLTS of their varied labours during the past year, (he 
missionaries would desire to speak with diffidence. In their evangelistic 
work, as in the Christian life, they must walk by faith and not by sight. 
It is enough fo secure the continuance of their efforts, that they know that 
they tend to the enlightenment, conviction, conversion, and edification of 
the native mind. Yet, thankful they arc to the great Head of the Church 
when any measure of hopeful and visible success ls vouchsafed tor their 
encouragement and that of those on whose prayers and Christian libera¬ 
lity they are so dependent. At present they have to notice the admission 
into the Church of seven native adults and one infant during (he past year. 

The first of these, who was baptized by Mr. Hormazdjt on the 8th of 
July, is that of the interesting Marathi girl Sai, of the vernacular school 
at Kulaha, of whose conversion and the consequent proceedings on a writ 
of Habeas Corpus in the Supreme Court, detailed accounts have already 
been published, as in the Oriental Christian Spectator for June and Sep¬ 
tember, and the Home and Foreign Record of the Free Church of Scot¬ 
land for October. 

The second, who was baptized by Dr.Wilson, on the 25th July, is Haji, 
a very intelligent and promising young Baluchi brought from Sindh, by 
Dr. W., on his tour to that country. Notices of his instruction, conver¬ 
sion, and admission into the Church are contained in the Spectator for 
October and the Record for November. 

The third and fourth, who wore baptized about the same time by Dr. 
Wilson, on the 22nd, and 26th of August, are a Hindu girl named Sakhu, 
of the Female Boarding School, and a Hindu servant named Satwaji in¬ 
structed at Ambrolie. Their cases are noticed in (he periodicals last men¬ 
tioned. 

The fifth Ganga, who was baptized byMr.Mitchell on the 24thQctober, 
a girl of about lo. She is the younger sister of Sagguni, one of the female 
converts of the Mission ; and has been one of the inmates of the Female 
Boarding School for more than four years. Ganga is a young person of 
fair abilities and \s £ already useful in connexion with the younger girls in 
the Boarding School. She is a girl of sweet and gentle disposition ; and, 
particularly since her baptism, her whole demeanour has been such as wo 
desire that of the female converts to be. May her example be blessed to 
her companions in this very interesting department of mission work ! 

The sixth, Man&ji, who was baptized by Dr, Wilson on the 12th De¬ 
cember, is one of the inquirers who came to Bombay from Ajanta in con¬ 
sequence ot Dr. W.’s tour to that place, in company with Dr. Smyttan, 
in 1838. He has been two years at the mission-house as a catechumen, 
during which he has learned to read and received much Christian instruc¬ 
tion. He has all along given his Christian friends a deep impression of 
his sincerity and trustworthiness. Last year Dr. W\ made his native 
village the terminus ad quern of his evangelistic tour; and he accompanied 
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Mrs. W. and him thither. They were together instrumental, through the 
divine blessing,in inducing his wife, with his four children, two youthful 
sous-in-Jaw, and a nephew, to proceed to Bombay with a view to their 
receiving Christian instruction. The parents with their infant,—who was 
baptized along w ith the fhth-cr,— anti the boys live at Ambrolie; and 
two of their three girls arc in the Boarding School. They have all given 
satisfaction since their arrival hy their good behaviour, and their progress 
in the acquisition of knowledge. Almost all the young people are already 
reading the scriptures in their native tongue., though they did not know a 
letter of it ten months ago. They all stood up and renounced their con¬ 
nection with Hinduism on the occasion of the baptism ol Manaj[; but 
considering the intelligence at which they have arrived, it is not intended 
to baptize them 1 ill, on their own responsibility, they make a creditable 
profession of their own individual interest in the salvation of Christ re¬ 
ceived by faith. 

The seventh, who was; also baptized by Dr. W. on the occasion now 
noticed, is aTatmdian, named Govind, the circumstances of whose con¬ 
version to the faith of Christ are very encouraging to our European friends 
who seek the enlightenment and conversion of their dependents. For 
some time he has been a head-servant to more Ilian one pious young 
officer in the army ; and he has profited much by their walk and conversa¬ 
tion as well as personal instructions. IIis knowledge of Christianity, 
however, has been principally acquired by Ids perusal of the scriptures 
and religious tracts, and his occasional attendance on missionary services, 
and intercourse with native converts in the humhler grades of life. He 
has long been reckoned a consistent Christian by those who know him best. 
When some months ago the doty of professing his attachment to the Sa¬ 
viour through the appointed ordinance of baptism was urged upon him, he 
readily assented, and, after attending at the mission-house for some weeks 
for special instruction, he was duly admitted into the Christian church. 

The Statistics of the native church arc given in our last number. May 
grace, mercy, and peace be multiplied upon all its members from God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The general COLLECTIONS of this Auxiliary Society during the past year 
amount to Rs. 4,517, being an enereasc of Rs. 6S3 above the receipts by the 
mission under this head during the preceding year. Tile sum of Rs. I JOS 
has been received from the Budding Fund for payment of the rent of the 
premises at present temporarily occupied by the Free General Assembly’s 
Institution, and for the purchase of necessary Sittings. The local receipts 
of the Mission have been further increased by the liberal donation by Major 
W. Purves of Rs, 1,250 for the endowment of a scholarship ; and by con¬ 
tributions to the Female Schools of Rs, 1,069.8, to the Building Fund of 
Rs. 1,040.8, and to the lleni-Israel Fund oi'Rs, 100. The liberality of the 
Indian public is gratefully acknowledged by the missionaries. It is earnest¬ 
ly hoped that it may be so lar extended as to enable them not only to main¬ 
tain their operations on the present scale but to make those adjustments in 
the several branches of the expenditure in the educational department which 
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they urgently require* The case of the Beni-Israel Schools already 
referred to, they would especially recommend to the attention ol the 
benevolent. Unless special aid he provided for them, they must, it is 
feared, be abandoned. 


IV.—Report of this Fin :k Oiintcn Mission at IYna, 1*52, 
Another year lias passed over us, and has carried its report of our 
doings, yea even of tlie thoughts and emotions of our hearts, to the Great 
Judge of all. Of how many sins and shortcomings has it to speak ! 
May they be pardoned through the Blood of Atonement; and may wr 
have grace to live more in all things to the Divine Glory in the time which 
is to come! May we ever hear in mind that His eye is upon us* and 
strive to act as those who have to ghe an arc omit! 

According lo our usual practice, I proceed to place before t' e sup¬ 
porters of our work, and the public generally, a short view of our labour!* 
in tins Mission during the past year; of their effects, and of the joys and 
sorrows we have been called to experience. One matter of particular 
interest is the appoint incut lo (his station of another Missionary, the 
Rev. W. K. Mitchell, inv own son. He lias, for a considerable time past , 
had his mind set upon Missionary work; and had consequently olVercd 
himself to the Church. Having keen highly approved of for pirn , lib ra¬ 
te rc, and talent, he was, after having exercised Ids gifts as a preacher for 
about two years in various parts of Scotland and England, accepted as 
Missionary and ordained to the work of the Ministry by the Free Pres¬ 
bytery of Aberdeen, on the 1 Olh of August last, and sailed for Bombay 
with his wife in the Vernon,—which is now shortly expected,—on the -bli 
September. May God bring them safely to us, and in the fulness of'ihc 
blessing of the Gospel of pence! And may ho long prove a workman that 
needeth not to lie ashamed, and have many given him for a crown of joy 
and rejoicing in the day of the Lend ! 

I will arrange what I have further to say under the followings fiends :— 
Preaching of the Word, Public Lectures, Schools, Publications, Native 
Church, English Congregation, Village, and Funds* 

L —Preaching the word.— In this department, 1 have striven to 
employ myself ns much as possible* There has been, as usual, a daily 
meeting in the morning at my house with the inmates of the Poor Asylum, 
Servants, Visitors, etc:., at which the Marathi Scriptures are read mid ex¬ 
pounded, and prayers offered up. I have also, generally, in the afternoon 
addressed the people in Marathi either in the open streets or in some one 
or other of our Vernacular Schools, The meetings out of doors have 
been sometimes encouraging; but at other times have been a good deal 
disturbed from individuals interrupting ns by urging frivolous or imperii- 
ment objections and absurd views. Notwithstanding all lids we feel it to 
be our duty thus to present publicly to all, as often as we can, the over¬ 
tures of Grace. Our Saviour and his Apostles did so, and Missionaries 
and Reformers in all ages have done so. Such labour appears to even wise 
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men to be foolishness, and by some men whom we must respect, it has 
been derided, and almost laughed to scorn as a waste of means and 
strength but we cannot harmonise with them. We recollect that St, 
Paul speaks of the “foolishness of preaching;” and that he says that 
what is the weakness of God, is stronger than men. Whilst we consi¬ 
der this mode of exertion most important, we do not, as shall be seen, 
neglect other ways of making known the truth. We try <f to sow beside 
all waters,” Had we fitting agents to devote to the work, we would con¬ 
sider them very properly and scripturally employed though they did 
nothing all the year round but preach the word to companies of Natives, 
and discuss religious subjects with them, wherever they could get them 
convened. The nature of the climate and the habits of the people, favour 
out-door meetings, much more than do those of England and other nor¬ 
thern countries—the natives here have all their meetings under the open 
sky under the wide spreading branches of the wad (Ficus religiosa), or 
those of some other umbrageous tree. This work has in Western India, 
except during occasional tours, scarcely been entered on. 1 trust some 
of our native brethren, when entering on the u r ork of the ministry, will 
I eel themselves called to take it up. They must run to and fro that 
knowledge may lie increased. We must have centres from which they 
may operate on the country around. There seems tome no greater fitness 
in having the schoolmaster and the preacher combined here than in the 
land of our fathers. It would not be considered any advantage in the 
latter, to have the minister or preacher labouring, say, for six or seven 
hours daily in a school; and so allowing only the scraps of his lime and 
strength for the addressing of the people more formally on the great in¬ 
terests of Eternity. But this is the case here. Is it then a fact, that 
teaching a school is so much easier in India; that the climate is so much 
more bracing ; that men have so much more health and energy as to alkm 
of almost every Missionary, and every native preacher in addition to his 
other duties being a college professor or pedagogue in some inferior 
seminary! Perhaps there is some excuse for this overtaxing system in 
the present state of the work, there being but few agents comparatively, 
and such an opening everywhere presented for scholastic exertions ; just 
as there was an excuse for Paul's working with his hands, owing to the 
poverty etc. of the Churches, But still the system is defective, and must 
lie corrected; yea, will in the nature of things be so, as attention is direct¬ 
ed to the subject, and as the cause of truth advances in the land. It 
grieves us, however, to hear such labours reviled and misrepresented, 
and to find them on principle thrust entirely into the back ground—to be 
attended to or not, just as a man overworked already may feel so inclined. 

Wc have three regular diets a week for worship in Marathi with the 
native church twice on Sabbath, and once on Saturday evening. We 
have also had, during the greater part of the year, a Marathi Class on 
Saturday afternoon, composed of the Vernacular School teachers and a 
few other individuals, who among oilier studies have gone through a sys¬ 
tematic view of the principal doctrines of Christianity, proving them from 
Scripture, and having their practical hearings pointed out to them. 
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There have been* besides, three diets of worship held for the English 
Congregation each week two on the Lord's day, and one on Thursday 
evening. 

In all the stated services for preaching the word, except on the Thurs¬ 
day and Saturday evenings, I have received valuable aid from Mr. W. 
Beg, a student of Divinity, and some time ago ordered by the General 
Assembly of the Church to be taken on trials for licence hy the Presby¬ 
tery of Bombay. Had it not been for the difficulty of assembling the 
Presbytery here last rains, and the feeble state of his own health latterly, 
there is no doubt that this matter would have been accomplished some 
time ago—that he should now have had the full sanction of the Church, In 
exercise his gifts as a preacher wherever God in his providence should open 
a door for him. His occasional services have been very acceptable both 
in English and Marathi. 1 must here also record my deep obligations to my 
fellow-labourer, the Rev, J, M, Mitchell, who was here in the rains on 
medical certificate, for the very efficient aid which he extended to ns, in 
preaching alternately with rne, on Sabbaths both in English and Marathi 
1 would, besides, mention with much thankfulness the great service 
rendered us, and the high pleasure, and, 1 trust, lasting benefit derived by 
not a few from the occasional Sabbath English services of our dear hro 
tber, and fellow-labourer in the Lord—the Rev. Wnn Clarkson of the 
Mahi Kanta Mission, who also happened to he here, on account of Ids 
health, during the rains. Never before had we so much aid in this part of 
our duly, as we had from these brethren during the part of the year re 
ferred to. 

IT —Public Lectures .—I have continued, as mentioned in former Re¬ 
ports, during the year, 1o lecture regularly in English to some of the 
young men of the city, connected with our own Institution and the Govern¬ 
ment College, I have thus spent two evenings weekly—'Tuesdays and 
Fridays. On Tuesdays the lectures have partaken more of a literary and 
scientific character; and on Fridays of a Theological. On the former 
evening, we have attended chiefly to Metaphysics—to the powers and 
operations of the mind, taking Brown and Payne for our guides. On the 
latter evening, we were, during the first part of the season, engaged in a 
review of the nature and attributes of Deity ; but latterly, in answering 
the objections to Christianity which have been adduced in a smalt, bi¬ 
monthly publication, edited by some of the educated young men, entitled 
( *Uie Vicbar Lahari”—(Wave of Reason). It is written in a very bitter 
spirit, and is, on the whole, very weak and inaccurate. I notice it 
chiefly for the purpose of giving information on the various subjects 
atvanced, and of correcting miss tat entente. The attendance has been 
variable, but on the whole encouraging. During the rains Mr. Mitchell 
took part in the Friday evening lecture, and delivered some discourses on 
ancient Religions, and oilier subjects of importance. 

The state of the young men of Puna has, in the course of these exer¬ 
tions, been presented to us as extremely interesting. We find that they 
have had Iheir minds by liberal study much enlightened, and disabused Jf 
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the prejudices and superstitions of their ancestral faith. They arc no 
longer Furanik Hindus, They see the folly and unreasonableness of 
polythesim, anti of the popular idolatry. Certain circumstances, however, 
which it is unnecessary for us here to mention, lately gave a very sceptical 
turn to the minds of many of them. They have been brought to doubt anti 
dislike all religions which claim to be revealed, particularly Christianity— 
to regard the Bible as a.cunningly devised fable, and Jesus Christ as an 
impostor, or, at best, an amiable enthusiast; who* being deceived himself, 
led others astray. The consequence is their embracing I he infidelity of 
mere deism. I am happy to say, that now the circumstances referred to 
arc much changed that the mterceplive agency has been removed ; and 
so,their feelings are l>eing better directed, and are undergoing, it is believed, 
a great modification. They cannot remain where they are long. Infideli¬ 
ty is too cold ami bleak a region for the generous and aspiring mind of 
youth. May they be inclined to investigate, and rest in the truth of the 
Bible,—to receive the atonement of Christ—the only reasonable mode of 
salvation, as the consolation and slay of their souls \ 

Though the danger from infidelizing tendencies has been so far removed, 
another evil begins to threaten us ; 1 ml we hope it will soon be averted as 
it isso gross and blasphemous.—We allude to Mormonism. A Missionary 
of that delusion, who has lately come to the station, when banished from 
Camp limits for some real or supposed danger to the Soldiery, has betaken 
himself to the city, to sow the seeds of error among the young men there. 
Novelty, no doubt, has induced many of them to hear him ; though some 
of them appear shocked at the views presented of (he nature ami character 
of the Deity. It is not at all unlikely, that we shall he under the necessity 
of adopting measures to counteract the evil, by lecturing on the subject 
Some of our young friends indeed have already asked us to hold a viva 
voce discussion with the Mormon ; which, however, we have refused, as 
not at all likely, as far as they are concerned, to lead to any good result ; 
but wc have signified our readiness In enter on the sober investigation of 
the matter in alternate written statements, Wc do not think there is 
much evil likely to result to them immediately from this new enemy; they 
arc too well informed, and of too thinking a character for it. It seems a 
system particularly fitted to intrap the ignorant, unsettled and turbulent 
minds of the lower orders of professed Christians, who have been neglected 
by tb.-ur proper guardians, and have thus learned to despise and hate all 
constituted authority, whether in Church or slate, 

III.— Schools. The English School has, during the past year, continu¬ 
ed much in the same slate as formerly reported. In its locality, and 
the number of pupils it is the same the latter about a hundred. Mr, 
W Beg, as the immediate teacher, has devoted his energies almost en¬ 
tirely to it. He has laboured indefafigably to communicate general and 
religious information to the pupils, who have all, according to their period 
of study etc., made good progress. The School is divided into five classes 
under their respective teachers or monitors, Mr. Beg teaches the highest, 
or 5th class, which has been studying the History of Greece, McCulloch’s 
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Course of Reading, Nicholas Introduction to Science, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Arithmetic,Geography, etc. The other classes have been attending 
to various intermediate studies,—from the Alphabet upwards, which it is 
unnecessary to particularize. I take a general superintendence of the 
School, and commonly spend a part of each (lay in it. I have a Hass for 
the monitors and some boys of the 5th class, for an hour in the middle oi 
the day, when the School classes are dismissed tor dinner or recreation. 
During this hour, they have attended to Natural Theology,the Evidences 
of Christianity, Translations, and Composition, They have lints gone 
through PHey’s Natural Theology, and are now attending to Hogue on 
the New Testament. During the rains, they were instructed on at termite 
days, by Mr, Murray Mitchell, in Butler’s Analogy. We have thus 
given them as much information as their stale of progress enabled them to 
receive* 

As we find the present locality of the school not propitious, being con 
siderably removed from the more steady and interesting class of scholars, 
especially since the Pars is of the Bazar generally attend the Government 
school there; we propose immediately removing it again into the city, where 
we had it originally. We have had difficulty in procuring a proper house : 
—one very eligible was refused us ; because, belonging to a Brahman, he 
would not give it unless we would promise to allow no nut east youths to 
attend, who would, as if they were so many lepers, pollute it! This we 
could not and would not for a moment think of; and so, had to forego that 
opening. We are now on terms with a Farsi for a house which would 
very well answer our purpose ; and therefore hope to secure it, The ex¬ 
pected arrival of another missionary induces us the more to make this 
change, as we shall then be in a position to do the school more justice, 
than w e have for a long Lime been. A very considerable number of youths 
from this school have, during the year, been admitted into various branches 
of the public service. 

The Vtrnamlar schools now demand a word they are both male and 
female* The male or boys schools, have been, during the year seven ; 
attended by three hundred and thirty-six scholars. The Female schools 
have been four :—one a boarding school, in the Mission compound, con¬ 
taining generally ten scholars ;—three common ones, containing about one 
hundred girls. We have thus had, it would appear, somewhat fewer 
female scholars lately than we were able to report at this lime, last year. 
The principal cause of this is the abandonment of one of the schools in 
Pima* All the schools are taught Christian truth together w ith the usual 
branches of a useful education. Three of the boys 5 schools have Christian 
teachers, and all of them have been regularly visited and examined, cither 
by myself or my Christian assistants* The higher classes read the Bible, 
have it explained to them, and commit our catechisms to memory. The 
Boarding school is tinder the immediate care of Mrs* McDonald, superin¬ 
tended by Mrs, Mitchell. It has besides a Maratlu teacher, who attends 
for a part of each day, to instruct the gills in reading. One of the girls of 
this school was married some months ago to a Church member, a sepoy 
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in one of the native Regiments here* She \s a very steady well-behaved 
girl, and seems to make a good wife though not yet a member of the 
Church. She and her husband, however, regularly attend worship on the 
Lord’s Bay. All the elder boys of the schools are required, along with 
their teachers, to attend Divine Service in Marathi on Sabbath mornings. 

IV.— Publications. We have as usual, circulated a considerable num¬ 
ber of tracts and portions of Scripture during the yeaF, which have been 
chiefly purchased from the Tract and Bible Societies. The books in use 
in the Vernacular schools are all thus obtained, and are given to the pupils 
gratis. After they have fully perused them in the school they are allowed 
to retain them as their own property for future use. We have published 
no books or tracts during the year ; but I have acted on the revising com¬ 
mittee of the Bible Society, and have reviewed certain portions of the Old 
Testament now passing through the press. There is comparatively little 
demand for tracts just now in Puna, especially as the people are requir¬ 
ed to purchase them ; comparatively few are disposed to do so, as they had 
been well supplied formerly, and were long in the habit of obtaining them 
without price. Several individuals have been induced to attempt colport- 
ea f S but have soon given it up in consequence of the little success, and the 
oc n seq uent i n s nffici en t re m u ne ration they obta i n ed. We hope the d e m an d 
will increase year by year. 

V *—The Native Church. Four adults have have been added to this 
body by baptism, during the year. Tbo first baptised were a man and his 
wife of the Tamil population, both aged people. The man acts as servant 
to a European in Camp, and seems a very industrious, humble and con¬ 
sistent Christian. They are both getting on well. They were baptised 
in the month of April. The other two were baptised in December last. 
One of them has been for some years an inmate of the Poor Asylum here, 
has been a regular attender on daily and weekly ordinances for a consider¬ 
able time past By ancestral belief he was a Musaiman- He is not old 
but is affected slightly with leprosy. He fully sees the folly of his former 
faith, and really seems to feel the value of salvation through the blood of 
atonement. He is a person of considerable energy and intellect. The 
other individual is rather an interesting character. He is the hereditary 
Mahar of a village near Sholapor, nearly 200 miles from this . He came 
here about the beginning of the rains, and has since, till the above date, 
continued under instruction, as a candidate for baptism. He has mani¬ 
fested all the time much seriousness and desire for instruction, and con¬ 
sequently made good progress, considering his circumstance, being oblig¬ 
ed to work for the support of himself and hia family, consisting of wife 
and child, who both came along with him. He is* besides, unable to 
read though very anxious to learn. He was first induced to attend to 
Christianity in the following striking way. He received at his village the 
tract entitled,—On whom shall we trust V* He was anxious to know 
its contents, and so got a person to read it to him. He was so struck with 
ft, that be had it read again and again till he could almost repeat it. He 
could there obtain no further information on the subject; but, as he found 
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it stated in the hook, that any one wishing to receive further instructira 
would find it from applying to the missionaries at Puna* Ahmedmrggur or 
Bombay, he resolved to visit one or other of these places; and, as Puna 
was on the whole Ihe most convenient to him, he came here as above 
stated, asking what he must do to he saved. In order to enable him to 
follow out his purpose of finding the truth, he had to get another man to 
take his place, who entered into a written agreement to do his duties fur 
two years, when it was expected he would himself return, and resume 
them. His wife is also a candidate for baptism ; and 1 may by ami bye 
baptize her and his son, a little hoy of about six years of a^e. I have em¬ 
ployed him, in the mean time, as one of my own servants, that lie may have 
a better opportunity of attending to religious ordinances. 

1 may be allowed to mention an interesting and encouraging case of bap¬ 
tism, though not performed by us, yet in which we feel a particular inter¬ 
est. It is that of a young brahmin at SAt&ra, by our brethren of tire Ame¬ 
rican Mission. The name of the young man is Krishna Badawi. He had 
been for some years here in our English School, had made good progress 
in general and especially in Christian knowledge. He had often express 
ed his approbation of Christianity as a system, and left us for Satara with 
the express purpose of returning after visiting his relatives in that city ; 
especially his wife, who was with his parents, and whom he wished to 
persuade to accompany him in the step of embracing Christianity, which 
he contemplated. He was for some time employed in our Mission Schools 
at Satara, and assiduously engaged all the while in instructing his wife 
As he found it inconvenient, and perhaps dangerous to attempt returning 
to Puna, he made up his mind to ask the brethren there to receive him 
into the Church, which on their agreeing to do, he took refuge with them, 
about the middle of last rains, bringing his wife, an interesting young 
woman, along with him. His wish was immediately complied with, and 
he has since remained with the American Mission there making himself 
useful in their work. He is a young man of good attainments and res¬ 
pectable talents, and we trust is appointed to much usefulness in ihe work 
of the Lord. May he and all in similar circumstances, he slcdfast, immo¬ 
vable l May they have much aid from the sympathy and prayers of their 
elder brethren whether European, American, or native ! 

One child of Church members has been baptised since last Report. 

We have been under the disagreable necessity of exercising dicipline on 
three of our members during ihe year—two of them are under suspension 
from the Lord's Supper, because of certain irregularities in their con 
t uct. One of them seems penitent and is anxious to be restored to the 
communion ; the other seems careless, and, though he still professes to be¬ 
lieve in and worship one God and Saviour, has not for some time attended 
upon public ordinances. The third person attends worship* and was 
found fault with chiefly for refusing to unite in the comrfumion, and so 
offend his relatives* though he had been for some time been admitted to 
the Church by Baptism. May the Lord have mercy on them, and give 
them repentance for their sins and shortcomings, and us the needful wis 
dorn to deal with such cases. 
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The number of communicants in the native Church just now* at the sla- 
lion, excluding the three mentioned, is 27; of baptized Children IS; 
and of u n bap Li zed Children, Ijclooging to families of whom only one pa¬ 
rent is a Church member, 4. One baptized child died. May the little 
one become a thousand and the small one a strong nation ! The Lord 
hasten it in his lime ! 

VI. The English Congregation under our pastoral rare, composed of 
individuals in the Military and other branches of the service, is much the 
same as mentioned in last report. The communicants about 60; the num¬ 
ber of Children baptised during the year 13 ; and the entire number of 
bearers about 250. The 1st Bombay European Regiment (Fusiliers) is 
about to leave (his, to he replaced by the 7SLh Highlanders, which will 
make a considerable change amongst us. 

VII, Wc have long felt the difficulty of providing proper employment 
for people under instruction, who require often to leave their homes, and 
consequent usual means of support ; and also for those who have been 
baptized, and east off by their relatives and friends.—In such eases we 
have generally bad to employ them in our own families or in the Mission 
when fit for Schoolmasters ; but to be under the necessity of so doing is 
very objectionable, and often very inconvenient for all parties. They may 
not prove the best servants, and the best schoolmasters. Yet, something 
must horflone. They cannot be entirely cast oil'probably to starvation, and 
certainly to much exposure to very unwholesome influences among the 
heathen. But whatever is done must be done with much prudence and dis¬ 
cretion ; on the one hand, to give no cause for exciting a desire of associa¬ 
tion with tis from mere temporal motives ; anti, on the other, not to present 
very great or insuperable difficulties in the way of any one professing the 
truth. Were our converts all young men, students, preparing for Missionary 
work, a building might be provided for them in which to live, and be 
otherwise attended to ; as is the case in Calcutta and Madras. Bui we 
do not at all admire the plan in principle. It is a plan, which if carried 
out to any great extent, would entail upon the Mission an enormous ex 
penditure, and so would in a growing and prosperous state of a native 
Church become altogether insupportable. Converts cannot all he aliment¬ 
ed, nor should the practice he followed except on the smallest possible 
scale. The only other way, however, that seems at all practicable and 
unexceptionable, is that, which has in some cases been acted on with the 
best possible effect, lhal of constituting a Christian village, by bringing the 
dependent con vert s together i n a cornu i unity. Such an cs t a 14 i sh m ent wo uld 
require a considerable outlay at first in the renting or purchasing of 
ground, Hie building of houses, providing implements, and, it may be, 
sinking of wells ; built might soon become self-supporting, if nut remu¬ 
nerative. The system has been tried on this side of India with perfect 
success, especially in the Mahi Kanta Mission, and by the German 
brethren in the Southern Marat ha country. Resides affording employ¬ 
ment, such an institution has the advantage of keeping the converts to¬ 
gether in one Society, to cheer and animate each other, which is not the 
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case when they are scattered as servants etc. over a town or cantonment. 
Such a concentration makes it also much easier for the beads of a Mission 
to superintend the conduct of alt its incintiers, to cany them on in the 
path of general improvement, and to attend to the proper training of their 
families; and in short, to guard them against all heathenizing influences. 

I have long thought of this matter, and have even looked out for a pmcc 
of ground on which operations might be commenced. I cannot, however, 
move in the matter till funds for this express purpose are provided by our 
friends. We here commend the subject to their prayerful consideration ; 
and if approved of; to their enlarged liberality. We invite special dona¬ 
tions for this object; and, as soon as possible, a beginning will bo made, 
though it should be but on a small scale at first. 

VII. Funds> At the time of publishing last Report, we were able to 
declare a small balance in hand ; but now, we are sorry to say, that such 
is not the case—we are about Rs. 50 in debt tor the schools, and this 
whilst we have been practising the u I most frugality and carefulness. Wc 
hope the friends of the cause will hear this in mind, and rather increase 
their liberality to us during the year on which we have entered, than fall 
short of what they have afforded us in former years. The fitting up of a 
new School-room, the enlargement of our operations in the English de¬ 
partment, will expose us to considerable additional outlay ; besides which 
we shall have to pay from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 monthly as rent for a suitable 
house, whereas at present, we pay nothing, the house in the Bazar, in 
which it now is being our own property. This house, however, we shall 
still require as a MarJUba School room and meeting house for the people in 
that quarter. 

J. Mitchell, Missiunartj* 


V.—Dit. Ballaktyme*& Publications for thr Use of teie 
Benares College. 

From the Calcutta Christian Observer* 

In consequence of ihc kind and spontaneous interposition of J. Muir, 
Esq., Dr. BaJlantyne has courteously favoured us with a List of these 
publications, accompanied by a note which, not being intended for the 
public, wc are unable to communicate to our readers. Those who, like 
ourselves, have never seen the list before, will be surprised at the number 
and variety of the publications included in it, and feel constrained to ad¬ 
mire the combination of industry, talent, and learning, by whic h they have 
been produced. It is true, that some of them are pamphlets of small size, 
and that several ol the minor ones are incorporated in the larger volumes ; 
bid even with this drawback, there is abundant ground fur admiration. 

It will readily be perceived I hat the whole may lie divided into two 
classes, viz., those which are interesting and useful both to European and 
to native scholars, and those which are interesting and useful to the taller 
only. Ot this second class, it is not uur intention to speak; but with re¬ 
ference to the former, wc cannot help expressing our sincere regret that 
the light has been put under a bushel. The outlines of the iSyuya, the 
Sankhya, and the Vedanta philosophies, and all the “ Aphorisms,” as wull 
" Laghu Kaumudi,” and the “First Lessons in Sanscrit Grammar, 
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avoiding to Ollendorff’s method,” ought to l>e readily accessible to the 
public, instead of being stored up for the nse of the Benares College only. 
The study of the philosophical systems of the Hindus is of great import¬ 
ance, not only to Missionaries, hut also to all other persons, who are de¬ 
sirous of knowing what Hinduism really is; for unlike the philosophical 
systems of the West, those of India, owing to their great antiquity as well 
as to their singular accordance with the religion of the Hindus, have per¬ 
vaded the national mind, and the effects of them arc perceptible in the na¬ 
tional character, The number of unlives who arc acquainted with all the 
technicalities of those systems, is certainly very small; but the moral and 
practical (why should we not add, the theoretical) maxims to which they 
lead, or on which they are based, may frequently l>c heard even from the 
lips ol tlie most illiterate, and mtluenoe the conduct of all classes. Such, 
at least, is ihc case in Bengal, particularly with reference to Vcdanlism, 
which after all appears to be the truest exponent of genuine Hinduism ; but 
the remark is partially applicable In the other systems also, and probably 
holds good in other provinces. To those who have to argue with Hindus, 
it must evidently l>c a great advantage, when they sec the fruit of Hindu 
philosophy, to he acquainted with the tree on which it has grown. Hith¬ 
erto the great obstacle in the w ay of studying the various systems of that 
philosophy, lias been die w ant of trustworthy books. Colebrookc’s Essays 
arc known to very few individuals from personal inspection ; most of those 
who are aware of their existence, are indebted for their scanty knowledge 
lo report only. And if our ow n impression, deriv ed from report only, be 
correct, those essays, although excellent as far as they go, are neither suf¬ 
ficiently full, nor sufficiently clear to afford satisfactory information. To 
attain clearness, must be difficult - for jt cannot be easy to make that plain 
which is essentially obscure and intricate. From all that we have heard, 
we gather that Dr, Ballaiilyne’s works on these subjects are quite as trust¬ 
worthy as Colchrooke’s Essays, whilst they are better adapted lo those 
practical purposes, which we have in view. Tt is also to be expected that 
being the result of more recent investigations, carried on under peculiarly 
favourable circumstances, they will be found considerably in advance of 
that point which Colebrooke had reached. We therefore earnestly entreat 
their learned Author to take the necessary measures for rendering them 
more easily accessible, than they now are, to European students, whether 
in Europe or in India. 

List of Dr. Ballaritync's publications for the use of the Benares College 


1. English Primer.. .. ... * * ... English. 

2* Introduction to Logic .... ...... English. 

*1. Lectures on Chemistry .. . * -.*.English, 

4. Outlines of Metaphysics.. ....English. 

5. Paraphrase of Macbeth [Shakespeare’s] .. *.English. 

i i. Aphorisms of the Nyaya, Part I. Sanskrit and English. 

7. Aphorisms of live Vaiseshika, Part I. .Sanskrit and English 

8. Bhasha Parichchheda and Saddhnnta Muktavali, 

Part I. Sanskrit and English. 

9. Elements of English Grammar.. 4 + Sanskrit and English 

10. Laghu Kaumudi, Sanskrit Grammar 

Part J. Out of print . r . * Sanskrit and English. 

11. Ditto ditiu. ,, II. Sanskrit and English. 

12. Ditto ditto. „ III. ditto. Sanskrit and English. 

13. Ditto ditto. „ I. Sanskrit and Hindi. 

14. Lectures on the Sub-divisions of Knowledge,* 1 

Pari I. Sanskrit and English, 
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15 Ditto ditto ditto „ II. Sanskrit and English 

H 3 Ditto ditto ditto „ III. Sanskrit ami English. 

17. Ditto ditto ditto ,, IV. Sanskrit and English 

18 Outlines of Sanskrit Grammar ..Sanskrit and Hindi. 

19 Reprints for the Pandits, Pari 1. (Harris’s Dialogue on An) English 

20. Ditto ditto „ IL (Arnolds Physics abridged) English 

21 Ditto ditto ,i 111. (Selections from Mill and 

Whevvtdl on Induction) English 

22. Ditto ditto „ IV. Locke, Berkeley, and Hume 

compared. English 

23 . Ditto ditto „ V. Bacon's Novum Orgnnum, 

with perpetual commentary. English. 

*24. Tarka Sangrahn, (Nyaya Philosophy,)., .Sanskrit and English. 

25. Taitwa Snmdsa, (Sankhya Philosophy) .Sanskrit and English. 

2G. Vedanta Sara, (Vedanta Philosophy,).Sanskrit and English. 

27. Aphorisms of the Miiiiaiisa, Part 1.Sanskrit and English, 

28. First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar, (Ollen- 

dorfPs method,) Sanskrit and English. 

29. Aphorisms of the Sankhya, Part I. .. ..Sanskrit and English. 

30. Lectures on the Nyaya Philosophy, (including 

Tarka Sangraha,) Sanskrit and English. 
3L Hitopadcsa [1st Book] .«.Hindi. 

32. Sketch of Operations in the Benares Sanskrit College ...... English 

33. Yoga Aphorisms .^ . Sanskrit and English 

3t. Synopsis of.Science, Part I. (with the <£ Sketch 

of Operations” as a Preface,) Sanskrit and English 

35. Ditto ditto. Pail II... .. ,. ........ Sanskrit and English. 

36. Tarka San gr aha ... Sanskrit, Hindi and English. 

37. Aphorisms of the Vedanta, Part I..Sanskrit and English. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

I. Miscellaneous Notices:—Annual Meetings—Missionary 
Movements—Death or the Rev. D. Sinclair. 

The Annual Meetings of all the Bombay Religions Societies hav e taen 
concluded. That of the Tract and Book Sociely, held in the Free Church 
on the Esplanade, which was of more than ordinary importance, we shall 
aftervvards particularly notice. The Bishop of Bombay and the Rev. Mr 
Pfander delivered excellent addresses at that of the Church Missionary 
Society, In tins number wc give the Reports of the Bombay and Puna 
Missions ol Ihc Free Church of Scotland. The other Mission Reports will 
be noticed as they appear, including that of the Mahikanta Mission of the 
London Missionary Society. 

——The Rev. H. Ballantine of the American Mission at Ahrnndnagai 
returned to India on the 19th November, and has resumed Ids efficient and 
important labours at the station to which he takings. 

The ^ ulu * Mission of the Free Church of Scotland has been strengthen- 
A* 10 arrival of the Rev. \V, Kimiaird Mitchell, A. M,, and Mrs. 
Mitchell, on the 20ih of January. Mr, M., w ho is the son of our ex¬ 
cellent friend Mr. James Mitchell, is most cordially welcomed by many 
to India ; and will, wc trust, be long spared to be a blessing to the" natives 
among whom he is culled to labour, and in connexion with whom high 
hopes of his usefulness are entertained. 

The bishop of Victoria arrived in Calcutta ataut the commencement 
of December, with the intention of inspecting the working of Missions 
in that part of the world. 
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-We record with deep regret the decease of the Rev. D. Sinclair of 

the Free Church Mission at Calcutta. He died on the 29th of December. 

2. The Dnyangdaya. 

Fn commencing the Twelfth Volume of the Dnyanodaya we may repeat 
that though conducted on Christian principles and with the avowed purpose 
of explaining and defending the Christian Religion* it is by no means ex¬ 
clusively religious. Its columns are designed to furnish information on any 
and every subject worthy the attention of intelligent readers. While noti¬ 
cing passing events, our chief object is to furnish articles of permanent 
value, which may be especially suited to the wants of the Native popula¬ 
tion. Such a periodical, properly conducted, is one of the most efficient 
agencies for diffusing information, dissipating prejudice and forming a cor- 
reel, enlightened public sentiment in the native community. In the pre¬ 
sent state of this country such a periodical requires, however, not mere idle 
good wishes but the countenance and support of the friends of native im¬ 
provement. The Vernacular Periodical Press in India is already beginning 
to exert a powerful influence, and those who are interested in India's wel¬ 
fare should see to it that this influence is for good rather than for evil. Too 
often Native periodicals diffuse darkness aud error rather than light. 

With a view to increase its circulation and usefulness, the Dnyanodaya 
in furnished to Native subscribers for one rupee and eight annas yearly—a 
sum considerably less than the actual expense. To Europeans,—many of 
whom are expected to take it for Native friends and dependents rather than 
for themselves,—the price is Rs. 4;—additional copies Rs. L 3 annas. 
Tims far our efforts have met with a good degree of encouragement both 
from Natives and Europeans. Our circulation is large for India, and, to a 
considerable extent, among the higher and more influential circles. And 
we trust that the favor hitherto enjoyed will not be less deserved in years to 
c ome.— Dnyd noday a . 

3, Delhi— Two Converts to the Christian Faithi 

fI Delhi 12 th July —A great commotion has occurred among the native 
community of this city during the past week. Two Christian gentlemen 
held meetings at their house, at which Hindus were invited to attend and 
discuss matters of religion—on condition that if convinced of the errors 
of their faith, they would abandon it, and embrace the religion of Christ. 
The result was the conviction of sub-Assistant Surgeon Chamanlal and 
Ram Chandra, Teacher of Science at the Delhi College. In spite of the 
entreaties of their friends and relations, they expressed a desire to become 
converts to Christianity, and applied to the Rev. Mr. Jennings, chaplain 
of the station, to he baptized. Yesterday, Sunday the Hih, was appoint¬ 
ed by Mm accordingly as the day on which they could be most conveni¬ 
ently baptized, and the news ran like wild fire through ihe place. Hun* 
drede of Natives thronged the sheets ; some even rushed in ; while others 
struggled into the compound. At half past six the bell began to toll, and 
the Church was crowded to suffocation. Half of the service was gone 
through, when it was deemed prudent to commence the baptism, as the 
rush on all sides and the hustle caused by the intruders were excessive. 
The minister then came to the font accompanied by Sir Theophilus Met¬ 
calfe, Capt. and Mrs. Lewis, Dr. and Mrs. Ross (who stood godfathers 
and godmothers), Mr. Roberts, the Magistrate, Principal Cargill, &c. 
The ceremony was gone through with much devotion : the parties, when 
questioned, answered in firm audible voices. On th% conclusion of the 
ceremony they returned to their houses, followed by a large mob, who 
probably meditated mischief; but the converts directly took to the Gov¬ 
ernment Dispensary, where Chamanlal resides, where they both entered 
and ordered the gates to be closed.— C, C. Advocate . 
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I,—Bunsen’s Hippolytus and ins Age.* 

** . . * . , ad hitkirn rursns 

H iEthem, et auporas coeli veuisse auras. 1 ' 

ItrgfL 

The Chevalier Bunsen, Statesman and Philosopher, occupies the 
foremost rank among the Actors and Thinkers of his Age, His up* 
rightness and ability in diplomacy, his varied learning, and his sincere 
piety, hare earned for him a large and do erred reputation. Notwith¬ 
standing the occasional rnyslicism of the * Cat lie Hand 5 which disfigures 
his theological writings, and what we think more serious errors and 
deficiencies in his doctrinal creed,—on (he points we mean, of Pro* 
pliecy and Inspiration'.—we regard she volumes (if this MlSnstris 
Etjues’VvHh great respect arid inn rest, as calculated (in the main) to 
farther the discovery and practical i Humph of sound pniiJples in 
every part of the Church of the Living Cod. 

Our personal intercourse with die Envoy of the King of Prussia is 
confined to a single interview and breakfast at Carlton Terrace, but it 
has left upon our memory an indelible impression of the Man; and 
we are among those who rejoiced at the position which he was invited 
to occupy at the last an mi a 9 meetings of the Church Missionary and 
British and Foreign Bible Societies in London, 

The great principles which the Chevalier Bunsen has set forth iri 
his Chunk t,f the Future and several later works have re fere .ice to the 
Universal Priesthood of Christians. This is the fundamental 
idea, on which he chiefly dwells, and his remarks upon ibis subject 
are always just, beautiful, and profound.I - 4 Christianity lays claim to 
the whole man, the whole life of man ; and the life of man demands, 

* Hippnljlus and tijs Age : or the doctrine and practice of Lhe Church of Rome ivinder 
Cflnicnoelus and Alexander Severus j and Ancient and A1 odem Cluisiianiiy and Divinity 
compared By Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, D. C. L,, 4 volumes. London, I8v2. 
t See O. C S, for October 1B52, p. 192. 
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for its full exhibition, to be Hie in Jfce State. Thus this great idea re¬ 
quires, fur its full development, a Christian Nation and State, though 
in its germ it demands only the Christian Family, The Church of the 
first two centuries lacked both nation and state; and when the Ger¬ 
manic races had infused new elements of national life* the Church 
itself had been corrupted by the revival in its bosom of a heathenish 
priesthood. Thus by degrees, the Christian thank-offering, or sa¬ 
crifice of self-devotion in grateful remembrance of the atoning sacri¬ 
fice of Christ, was changed into a propitiatory offering for the living 
and the dead,—the sacrifice of the mass ; and the life of the church 
was poisoned at its centre.' 

The Reformation in the L6th century restored the recognition of 
the universal priesthood of faithful humanity,-rendered the ex¬ 

hibition of that priesthood possible , but did not realize it The pos¬ 
sibility was effected by the reception of Scripture as the supreme rule 
of faith, and the assertion of man's freedom of conscience* The 
realization of this requires the interpenetration of the human and the 
Christian, the civil and the spiritual; or, in other words, that all per¬ 
gonal, family, and national life should be leavened with Christian faith. 
This is the problem of the age, and in the enunciation, and solution 
of this problem, the great intellects of England and Germany are en¬ 
gaged. 

We have spoken of the revival of a “ heathenish priesthood " in the 
qfeurch. That the seeds of this revival should be found thickly sown 
in the letters of the holy bishop and martyr Ignatius, who was almost 
a cotemporary with the Apostles, has long been a source of astonish¬ 
ment and regret to Evangelical Christians, of vaunting exultation to 
the faulors of hierarchical superstition. Upon the latter, the famous 
“Lybian Discovery" has fallen like a thunderbolt* The ancient 
Syriac MSS., as edited by the Rev. Wm. Cureton of the British 
Museum, and confirmed by subsequent investigation, exhibits only 
three of the “ Seven Epistles of Ignatius/ 1 and those three in a greatly 
abbreviated form. In particular all those passages which Popish and 
high Church controversionalkts have been in the habit of quoting 
usque ad nauseam, on the divine institution of episcopacy, the neces¬ 
sity of adhering to the bishop, the almost idolatrous reverence to 
him, are wanting in the Syriac copies. Thus : we have been wont to 
read in the Epistle to the Afag-nestcms, of a certain deacon commend¬ 
ed as being “ subject unto his bishop as unto the grace of God, and 
to the presbytery as to the law of Jesus Christin the Epistle to the 
Philadelphians > the Spirit is introduced as speaking on this wise.— 
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“ Do nothing without the bishop —-The Smymceam are exhorted, in 
language which it was hard to accept as that of an apostolical man,— 
“See that ye all follow your bishop, as Jesus Christ the Father — 
Now, not one of these, or of the kindred passages in the remaining 
Letters* is extant in the Syriac copies. The researches of Mr, Cure- 
ton (Corpus Ig?iatianmn)> and the disquisitions of the Chevalier Can- 
sen (Letters or* Ignatius), have established, by clear, consecutive, ac¬ 
cumulated arguments, the important fact of the exclusive genuineness 
of ihe three (shorter) Epistles. The remaining four are now rejected 
as spurious by all who are capable of appreciating sound principles of 
historical and philosophical criticism, together with all the interpola¬ 
tions in the Greek translation of the genuine remains of the good old 
father and martyr, the second bishop of Antioch.— Hhc ilia lacrymm ; 
hence all the acrimonious abuse and affected ridicule which such 
writers as Archdeacon Churtmi and the Ecclesiastic" reviewers have 
heaped upon our learned civilian. 

But no proceed with our immediate purpose, which is to give some 
brief account of the latest and most important contribution to Primi¬ 
tive Church History. If it were a labor in love, to expose the cor¬ 
ruptions and interpolations which even in Eusebius' time had made a 
sad twaddler out of that most energetic and original martyr and 
father, Ignatius, and a legend out of his true history ; the Chevalier 
has fell it to be no less, to rescue the name and character of another 
father and martyr, 1 Iippolytl t s, from undeserved obscurity, and to 
vindicate his claim to the authorship of a long-lost work. 

This work, which treats mi the primitive doctrinal history of the 
Church, and more particularly on the internal history of the Church 
at Rome, was lately discovered among the MSS r brought from Mount 
At bos and deposited in the French National Library, by a distinguish¬ 
ed Greek scholar, Mr. Emmanuel Miller, and was by him offered to 
the University Press at Oxford, and given to ihe world in 1850, under 
the title of the Phitosophumena of Origen. The delegates of the Ox¬ 
ford Press, who have given their sanction lo a blunder so marvellous, 
are bound to retrieve their character for learning by the publication of 
a complete edition of the Works of Hippolytus, for which these 
volumes of Bunsen afford invaluable materials. 

In attempting to give to our readers some account of the volumes 
before us, our great difficulty arises from the multifariousness of their 
contents, and from the confusion (as it seems to us) of their arrange¬ 
ment. 

Volume First , consisting of Five Letters to Archdeacon Hare* con- 
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tabs the proof, most excellently argued, that the work in question is 
really the “ Refutation of all Heresies/* composed by Hippolytus, 
Bishop (not of Aden in Arabia, as Cave had dreamt, butj of Portus 
near Rome, who suffered martyrdom under Maximin A.D*2IG—8, 
and whose remains, according to Prudentius, were deposited in the 
Catacombs where a very interesting monument of him was found in 
155 J, which has been engraved as a frontispiece f-r tliis volume. 
Chevalier Bunsen gives an interesting and lucid abridgment T of the 
work on heresies, “ in which” {as even the unfavourable reviewer in 
the London Guardian newspaper allows) “ his wide reading and great 
knowledge of books tell very advantageously;' 7 and in the course of 
which lie points out the importance of the newly-discovered book in 
many respects, and particularly as a witness to the authenticity of the 
Gospel of St, Jolm, (against the modern school of Tubingen), 

In the third tetter, we enter upon a very curious chapter in the his¬ 
tory of the early Roman Church. Hippolytus seis forth the private 
history of Callistus, Bishop of Rome, A. D, '218—223, and represents 
him as a liar and a swindler, previous to his extraordinary rise to 
dignity, and afterwards as a tyrant and a heretic—a Sabellian or 
Noetian. 

Among the writings of Hippolytus was one on the Charismata f or 
“Gifts of the Holy Spirit. 77 This book, which is found in (he list of 
his works inscribed on the back of the monumental cathedra f was 
supposed to be lost. The Chevalier has detected an extract from the 
Charismata in the older text of a part of the Eighth Book of the 
Apostolical Constitutions. We suspect that it was this ingenious dis¬ 
covery which suggested to our author the second topic of his book,— 
that w hich occupies the larger portion of the second and third vo¬ 
lumes : viz., an Analysis and Arrangement of the « Apostolical Cons¬ 
titutions and Canons/ 1 elucidating the origin of these ancient docu¬ 
ments, critically comparing the various editions and manuscripts, and 
eliminating everything which in the process is found to be spurious. 

la the latter halves of the third and fourth volumes, our laborious 
critic performs the same gjod office for the Ancient Liturgies* In this 
paxt of his work, the Chevalier gives us, in as perfect a shape as we 
can hope to see, ail that remains to us of genuine sacramental texts of 
the Eastern and Western Churches from the second to the sixth cen¬ 
tury.* The present is not the place io enter into any thing like a 

* The Chevalier observes, trader the head of Liturgies,—" The hope of finding a pore 
test in Assyria, among the Syriau Christians, called Nesmrians by the Bye an tines and iheif 
followers, has been sadly disappointed by the work of the Rev. G, P. Badger [Assistant 
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minute critical investigation of the various and suggestive matters 
here brought before us, or so much as to enter upon the comparison 
instituted in the third volume between the ancient and modern Litur¬ 
gies. One point the Chevalier labours to establish, and we think suc¬ 
cessfully, that the onhj Sacrifice of the primitive Church was the spirit¬ 
ual one, —that this was emplunica'ly The Eucharist :—that the Com¬ 
munion; or participation of ihe memorials of the great atoning sacri¬ 
fice, was connected with I lie other, as (lie historic a) act which had 
made the perpetual sacrifice possible : but that the sacrifice of the 
Church, L e. of faithful humanity in tlie succession of generations, 
offering up itself in child-like thankfulness through hie ami death, 
was the true sacrifice and centre of Christian consciousness in the 
early Church, This centre was lost sigh* of in the dark ages, or 
rather it was gradually changed and reversed j until, instead of the 
Church offering herself in thankful self devotion and in remembrance 
of her Lord, not only did the Lord's Supper rise to be the central 
thought and culminating point of heravorship,—but {which in the eyes 
of Christians of the age of Hippolvtus would have been an absurdity, 
a contradiction, and a blasphemy) the Church at length imagined that 
she was offering up Christ who died upon ihe Cross ! 

We have still to speak of the most original, remark aide, and what 
to the majority of readers will no doubt prove the most interesting 
portion of the whole work, viz. “The Apology of Ilippolylus*"— 
Two questions raturally occur to the student of these ancient re¬ 
cords : i What should we say of that age of Christianity, if we saw tt 
with our eyes V Hid, *What would Hippolvtus say of our age T if it 
should be brought before Ids vis on V To help us to answer these 
queries, our author, by an ingenious fiction, introduces in his last 
volume the ancient Father himself, as having come to London hi pro¬ 
pria persona in order to complain < f r Le authorship of luc lately'dis¬ 
covered book having been taken from him, and claiming to he recog¬ 
nised as what he really was, Bishop of the harbour of Rome, and 
member of the governing presbytery of the Metropolis, and, above all, 
as a lhiking and orthodox Christian Divii*e in an age of heroes and 
marly s. This defence, winch is in the form of the Platonic Apo'ogy 
of Socrates is supposed to be made before a distinguished English 
assembly, “on the Ides of August, 1851, being the anniversary of the 

Chap’aiu H. Hk 1. C. at Aden] on (hope unfortunate victims of Kurdish cruelty, Turkish 
douMe-deating, Roman intrigues, and Rnmitmzivg blindness." the different Idurgl* 

cal lexis, the learned author has given us ihai which bears ihe name of NcBtorius, and is 
evidently of the least antiquity. tti* 184 and Note. 
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deposition of the remains of Saint Hippolytus in the Cata^mibs of the 
Ager Veranus on the Tiburtine Road, me thousand six hundred and 
sixteen years after his martyrdom/’ From this, therefore, as the most 
popular feature of the Chevalier's work, we shall now borrow a few 
extracts, and so conclude th s paper. Upon a careful perusal of die 
whole, while tve are far fro n expressing an approval of e very state¬ 
ment in these elaborate and interesting volumes, we do earnestly com¬ 
mend them to the study of the learned and the wise. ** There is no 
one of the practical questions of the day, 1 ” the author truly says, 
** either as regards the Church, or our social relations, so far as they 
are influenced by Christianity, that 1 have not taken into considera¬ 
tion, and discussed in a spirit of moderation, but with uncompromis¬ 
ing honesty and unreserved frankness/ (Yol. 3. Preface xxv.) 

Extracts*—1. Opening of I lip poly tits' Defence. “I can assure you, my 
Christian friends and my enlightened judges, it is with the greatest dif¬ 
fidence that 1 venture to address you in my defence, and claim your protec¬ 
tion and interference. Not that I have any misgiving as to your justice and 
fairness, when you know the real slide of the case; nor is the case in itself 
a difficult one ; but it is prejudged , . . Under these circumstances, I know 
of no better way than to throw myself upon your indulgence, and to tell you 
with Christian frankness u Intt lias happened tome. I want encourage¬ 
ment at your hands; for lama stranger and an ill-used man, and I fee! 
perplexed and despondent. 

Some time ago the Spirit moved me to go to Lugdununi, once the seat 
of my Messed master 1 mucus m order to examine on the spot the strange 
stories I had heard of his Hock, and of the doctrine of Ids successor, now 
member ofllial same body of the suburban I >i shops and the parisli priests 
and deacons of Rome, to which I once belonged. Rut hearing that rny 
book, the work of my life, had been published here as the work ofGrigen, 
I hastened to this country. 

** Now, consider, first, what interest 1 have at stake In this cause. I 
appear before you to reclaim my property, that is to say. all J ever possess¬ 
ed, save and except my good conscience For when I speak of ray pro¬ 
perty, I mean, not only the I took which I wrote with great labor, and out o! 
love to God-loving men, such an you arc, but also my reputation as a scholar 
and learned divine ; and last, though not least, my good Christian name in- 
history .... I have chosen this day as lacing my anniversary, and as having 
been celebrated thus by many a Christian soul, for more than sixteen cen¬ 
turies ; and I should like you to listen to me with attention. But you have 
no time. At the utmost you can only give me two hours,—two short hours r 
to undo the work of centuries, to remove uniavourahle opinions so deeply 
rooted in the minds of your learned men, to counteract the effect of a verdict 
invested in their eyes with I he sanction of ages, and to overcome, what is 
my most formidable enemy, your indifference! *. Do not kill my cause by 
indifference. I require nothing of your learned men, hut that they sift my 
case, and above all read my hook + . 1 am put on my defence \ and how ever 
little 1 may have known, and much as I may fall short of your divines and 
philosophers in learning, I know who I am, and that I have written my own 
book: I also trust 1 know something of Christ and of the Scriptures, of 
Christian thought and of Christian lile. ” pp. 21. 

(After a compliment to the English nation, his supposed auditors, for their 
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impartiality in the difficult task undertaken hy them in reference in the great 
Industrial Exhibition, where, like the Eleansofold in the Olympic contests, 
they were both competitors and judges, Hippolytus expresses his confidence 
of a patient hearing, and proceeds to give some particulars ofhis personal 
history, and to vindicate certain allegorical interpretations in his work, and 
to explain the feelings of the ancient Church respecting the end of the 
world. . He then turns the tables upon his English Friends, end expresses 
doubts respecting their orthodoxy in the mysteries of the Dome Word 
(Logos) and Spirit.—Being asked what his opinion is respecting Use recent 
controversy on baptismal regeneration, he observes) :— 

2, Baptism .— f j shall simply stale how the whole controversy would 
have appeared to us in our days. We, in our days, never defended the 
baptism of children,* which in iny lime had only begun to he practised in 
some regions, unless it wore as an exception and innovation. Baptism of 
infants we did not know. Much less did wc ever imagine that such an act 
could have any of those words of our Saviour applied to it which 1 see some 
attach to the external act of a simulacrum of the symbolical immersion, ac¬ 
companied by the promissory act ofthird persons, winch t gether they call 
baptism. We, the Old Fathers, should have considered such an opinion 
heretical, and any pretension to make it an article of faith an unwarrantable 
tyranny.—Tint understand me well : I dn not blame that arrangement of 
infant baptism in itself, unless it be in this point that it seems In me to have 
given rise to superstitious notions of magic influence such ns I have com¬ 
bated in refilling certain heretical sects which believed in sorcery and prac 
lised witch-craft.” (After remarking that ;c if'that so-called immersion is to 
be j ust i lied, it ought to be fn I lowed by” a solemn confirmation^ our apologist 
proceeds :)— f£ 1 am not indisposed even to gn further, and lo praise such a 
change : there is nothing of such an act in the Bible, but I sec in it an act oj 
that Christian liberty, winch I lie Spirit sanctifies and even encourages. 
Why should not ihc original order of those acts, the totality of which con¬ 
stitutes that baptism winch the Apostles and their disciples taught us, be 
inverted wherever there arc Chnslian families and Christian schools for the 
young E But, beyond that, every thing appeals tome perfectly unintelligi¬ 
ble, and T am sure would have been so u> all Fathers in the East and in the 
West in our time, and still more to those before ns , . . J should of all 
things dislike lo be uncivil; ImL still, how can I say that sprinkling with 
water, followed perhaps by imposition of hands, w ithout Christian examina¬ 
tion and solemn [personal] pledge before the Chtisliau congregation, is 
Baptism ?*’—pp* 7^—SO, 

[We omit what follows relating to the other sacrament, and the nature 
of the true Christian sacrifice, lo which we have before alluded ; as well as 
a very sensible vindication of Gernwti Mudies and terminology; and add 
one more extract from the peroration] ■ — 

3. Parting Prophetic tl'ord. “And now i leave my cause in your 
hands. Whatever you may think of me and of my equals and belters* know 
that we were frail and imperfect beings, such as you are. But do not for¬ 
get one thing. Whatever we knew 1 nr kta^w not, ami w halever were or 
vvere nut our faults and our sins uf commission nr omission, ice did not folk 
C/irixf und Christianityi but ice lived them. And when the liberties of the 
world were gone, when stoic despair was all that seemed left of belief in 
s<dI-responsibility and of faith in the moral government of human affairs, 
we the Christians resolved not to do w hat we thought against our con- 

* The occasional, exceptional baptism of children (pmvtdi), from fs to 13 years of Rge. 
perhaps, is spoken of m the Voptic eotteelimi of! he A pciUoliral Constitutions, f! (Bunsen. 
vyk2. p. 3211. This innovation, we believe, it was which™ lied forth 1 be reprehension nt 
Tertiilliau. Of ihe bapitsm of injanin, dial rather had never heard nr dreamed. 
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science. We sought no subterfuge when the men of power said we must 
sacrifice to the idols* in obedience to the laws of the state: we said these 
laws are unjust, because they are against the light of the Spirit and the law 
of God, which is in Scripture and in us. We said so, knowing such conduct 
was death, even in the- eyes of a Pliny and a Trajan : and we died , So I 
too lived and died for the saving faith ; and in doing so, I then felt* and I 
have known since* that I was blessed, I 

fi< And now* be worthy of your fathers and true to yourselves, and fear 
not the issue of ihe great religious and social struggle which is drawing 
near. The enemies of liberty of conscience* who wish to use the civil 
liberties you have so dearly gained, for introducing again Sacerdotal 
encroachment and tyranny, are impotent, if you combat them with the 
weapons of the Spirit and of light. Their days are numbered. The histo¬ 
ry of the world runs against them like a mighty spring-flood of heaven* 
Their failu re a nd their) udgm en tare w rit t en w i'l h lette rs of blood in the 
history of the world down to this your day. They have no living root in the 
past and present, and therefore none in the future. The present state of 
that world which they taught and swayed cries up to heaven against them 
with blood and tears and sighs* * * .They suppressed or spoiled the first Re¬ 
formation, three hundred years ago, which was compelled to fight them 
with only the scanty light that, they had provided* and with the crippled re¬ 
sources that they had left to the human mind.But they cannot stand 

the Second Reformation * which draws near in the arm out of Divine light* 
and with Ibe weapons of eternal conscious reason; which is fortified by 
science, philosophy, and authentic history ; the approach of which is antici¬ 
pated and hailed hy the universal longing of nations, yearning after Christ 
and evangelical truth and liberty. >J 

41 Children of light l sit not in darkness and sleep not the sleep of death. 
Light your torches at that intellectual sunbeam in Scripture and within 
yourselves,which both nature and universal history majestically reflect; 
and awaken the dawn of the young day of the earth by intellectual hymns 
of praise, responded to by a life of self-sacrificing love for the growth and 
advancement of truth and justice among mankind,—the only* but the indes¬ 
tructible, foundation of social union, of political freedom, and of all earthly 
Happiness. 

44 And with these words, t bid you farewell. 11 pp. Ill —117. 

G. L. F. 


II.—Heathenism and Popery. 

Absurd and stupid notions are entertained by numbers of natires, of a 
great similarity in the manner of worship of the Heathens and Christians. 
This, if not explained, will certainly be denied. I must observe that it 
has not unfrequerilly been remarked to myself as well as to offers, and 
by very intelligent natives, that Ihe worship of the 44 Chrislao J!# is not 
dissimilar, i tit in many respects precisely the same as their own* The 
Homan Catholics—the Portuguese for instance—lighting up lights every 
evening at the cross on the Esplanade as well as other places, and the 
hanging garlands of flowers, and the falling down I efore and worshipping 
it, are. incident# not unfrequently cited ly the Hindus and others who 

* It most be observed here LhfU the lerm w Ciiri$(a*\ n as used by the Derives, com- 
prehiftfa English, Fonuguese, and all who profess Christianity,—in ebon it is synonymous 
with u Feriiigee”' 
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imagine nothing more fit to retort with in vindication of their own relig¬ 
ious riles and ceremonies. Such worship of the Homan Catholics, I repeat* 
is considered by numbers to he that of the Protest an Is, with this excep¬ 
tion, that the one docs it without and the other within doors. Thousands 
tin re are indeed who have lint 1 lie slightest idea of any distinction between 
Protest nts and Homan Catholics,—the religion of one is considered iho 
religion of the other. They (the Heathen) u ill frequently ask, r ‘ Why 
shall we not he accepted of God for lighting up lights, hanging garlands uf 
flowers &e., and falling before and worship ping (God through) a si one, cs 
well as I he Christao who daily do the very same to wood 1” Few argu¬ 
ments, i believe, they Taney that they more triumph in than this, forgetting 
(if they ever knew it) that there is nearly as much ditferefice in the Pro¬ 
testant and Homan Catholic religion, as there is beLueen the former of 
the above two and Hinduism, 

Popery, like Heathenism, occupies a prominent place in Holy Wait: the 
w hole system is there delineated so fully and plainly I hal il st ems to le 
scarcely possible lo mistake it. It is predicted as a great apostasy (f ern 
the true faitip which was to prevail extensively in the professing Church, 
When God created man after his own image, says Bishop Stillindleet, 
Sal an resolved to tempt him to commit sin, and was permitted to succeed. 
Since man fell, there have been three leading forms of the true religion* 
all embodying the same fundamental principles,—the Patriarchal, the 
Jewish, and the Christian. Under the agency of Satan the Patriarchal re¬ 
ligion degenerated among the mass of mankind into Paganism—the Mosaic 
into that state winch is desrribed in the Gospel history, and which, Ibr 
want of a better word, may be called Pharisaism—and the Christian reli¬ 
gion into Popery. That there is a reinarkat le resemblance, and singular 
conformity between the rites and ceremonies of Hindu ism and Popery, no 
one ivill for a moment doubt. The resemblance between Paganism and 
Popery has been oflen adverted to by w uP is on the Popish controversy 
The chief works devoted expressly to it, says* Cunningham, are 11 Du 
Pre's conformity of Ancient and Modern Ceremonies : v u Stopford’s Pa- 
gauo—Papism us* or an exact parallel between Home-Pagan and Ronse- 
Chrtslian, in their doctrines and ceremonies,” published IdTo: ft The 
Image of the Beast,” 1 y Dclanue : and (< Popery the religion of Heal hen- 
ism ly Ign ins/* which contains, along with a sum in ary of the conformity 
of Popery to ancient Paganism, a full proof of its simihirby to modern 
Hinduism. 

The l nt:lhig feature of Paganism or Hinduism is idolatry ; that hi, wor¬ 
ship] it g those who are no Gods, or worshipping God I y images, and this 
is what is daily done by the Papists. That Popery is expressly asci i] ed 
in Scripture to the agency of Satan can be proved by many passages in the 
sacred volume. One for instance in which St, Paul speaks (I Tim. iv 
1, '2, 3) is as follows: “ Nuvv the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the 
latter limes some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing s\ iriU 
and doctrines of devils ; speaking lies in hypocrisy ; having their consci¬ 
ence seared with a hot iron; forbidding to marry, and commanding to ab- 
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■tarn from meats which God hath created to be received with thanksgiving 
of them which believe and know the truth.”* 

Papacy* is, in many respects, on a par, and no better than Paganism or 
Hinduism ; which could, were it needed, be clearly proved. Volumes 
might be filled with tlie ridiculous superstitions of both, a few of which we 
shall presently notice. 

I have somewhere read that the Christian Emperors in times past strict¬ 
ly prohibited their Pagan subjects to light up lights, offer incense, or hang 
up garlands to senseless images, for these were reckoned the notorious 
acts of genuine Paganism : yet all these very acts are daily performed in 
Popish countries to the Images of Popish Saints 1 as in tike manner do 
the Hindus to the images of Mahadeva, Ganpati, Vishnu, and Rarachand- 
ra, Although it has indeed been argued that the burning of lamps 
before altars W'as appointed originally by God for the service of his Taber¬ 
nacle, and not borrowed from the Heathenish, but the Mosaic, worship, and 
that things innocent in themselves cannot be rendered unlawful for having 
been abused by the Heathens, yet, it must be asked, can a practice be 
called innocent which is a confessed copy of Paganish superstition 1 which 
imprints the same veneration for tbe Christian saints, that the Pagans paid 
to their subordinate deities, and transfers thfc honor due to the mighty and 
great God, to the altars of departed mortals and images l So far from 
being innocent, such a worship must be condemned as profane and idola¬ 
trous. 

Maldonatus calls it an impious and silly error of the Protestants to think 
that no religious worship is due to any but to God 1 lust then turn to Je¬ 
remiah xliv. 2 to 6, and read the admonition of the Almighty to the Jews. 
ft Thus sftith the Lord God of Hosts, the God of Israel; Ye have seen all 
the evil that I have brought upon Jerusalem, and upon all the cities of 
Judah, and behold, this day they are a desolation, and no man dwelleth 
therein; because of their wickedness which they have committed to 
provoke me to anger, in that they went to burn incense, and! to serve other 
Gods whom they knew not, neither they, ye, nor your Fathers- How belt 
I sent unto you all my servants the Prophets, rising early and sending 
them, saying, oh, do not this abominable thing I hate. But they hearkened 
act, nor inclined their ear to turn from their wickedness, to burn no in¬ 
cense unto other gods.” When Jeremiah rebukes the people of Judah for 
burning incense to the Queen of heaven (ver. IT), who eanheip imagining 
that he is prophetically pointing out the worship now paid to the Virgin 

* A learned writer in noticing ibis subject observes :—“ So atixions were some Papists 
lo avoid the ob^ous application of this prediction to the Church o# Rome, that they had 
recourse to the following bold expedient: In 1686, immediately after the revocation ofihe 
Edict of Nantes, when great efforts were behig made to convert the P rotes turns in France, 
a translation of the New Testament was published at Bordeaux with the authority and ap¬ 
probation of the Arch hash op, in which the passage was translated as follows: 1 8oma will 
separate them selves from the Roman faiLh 1 —* ^ Condemning tbe sacrament of mar¬ 
riage, the Abstinence from meats which God bath created ‘ ” Jkc. See Cramp'aText Book, 
p, 55. 
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Mary by the Papists 1 to whom they actually burn incense at this day- 
under that very title. 

Doctor Galloway tells us that, in a Collegiate Church of regular 
Canons, called St. Mary of Impruneta, about six miles from Florence, 
there is a miraculous picture of the Virgin Mary, painted by St. Luke, 
and held in Veneration throughout all Tuscany, which, as often as the 
State appears to be visited \ y any Calamity, or involved in any peculiar 
danger, is sure to be brought out, and carried in procession through the 
streets of Florence, attended by the Prince himself with all the Nobility, 
Magistrates, and Clergy, where it lias never failed to afford them the great¬ 
est relief in their greatest riiffjcuIlirB. From I he notoriety of the many 
bene tits miraculously obtained by l Ids sacred picture for many centuries 
past down to the present times, it became a proverb over Italy, that the 
Florentines had got a Madonna which did for them whatever they pleas¬ 
ed. Dr. G. further says that, among numerous inscriptions, there is one 
in the Church of Impruneia to this effect: “That the Sacred Image (of 
the Virgin Mary) being carried with solemn pomp into Florence, when 
it was visited by a pestilence for three years successively, and received 
with pious zeal by the Great Duke Ferdinand II, and the whole body of 
the people who came out to meet it, and having marched about the city 
for three days in procession, the fierceness of the pestilence began mira¬ 
culously to abate, and soon alter entirely ceased.” A. D. 1G33.* When 
any of these processions are going forward, certain hymns, or prayers, or 
eulogiumsof the Virgin, are inscribed over the doors and other conspicuous 
places of each Church, where the Image reposes itself for a time in order 
to raise the devotion of the people towards the sacred object before them, 
“In one of these processions made A. D. 1711 (says another writer) the 
following Inscription w as placed over the principal gate of one of their 
greatest Churches :— f The Gate of celestial benefit, the Gale of salva¬ 
tion. Look up to the Virgin herself. Pass into me all ye who desire 
me. Whosoever shall find me, will find life, and draw salvation from 
the Lord. For there is no one who can be saved, O most holy Virgin, 
but through thee. There is no one who can be delivered from evils but 
through thee. There is no one from whom wo can obtain mercy but 
through thee.” In the conclusion aje these expressions:—“ Mary indeed 
opens the bosom of her mercy to all; so that the w hole universe receives 
out of her fulness : the captive, redemption ; the sick, a cure; the 
sad, comfort; the sinner, pardon; the just, grace; the angel, joy; and 
the whole Trinity, glory.” Now what can lie said of a devotion so extra¬ 
vagant and blasphemous 7 This story ought not to be dismissed without 
some account of ihis wonderful picture, as it is delivered by some writers, 
not grounded, as it is said, on vulgar fame, but on pul lie records and 
histories confirmed hy a perpetual series of miracles :—“ When the in¬ 
habitants of Irnprimeta had resolved to build a church to the Virgin, and 
were digging the foundation of it w ith grant zeal, on a spot marked out to 


* Memoria Istonche della JVliracobsa Immagiiie, 17M- 
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them by heaven, one of the labourers happened to strike his pickaxe 
against something tinder pound, from which there issued presently a com¬ 
plaining voice or groan. The workmen, being greatly amazed, put a stop 
to their work lor a while, hut, having recovered their spirits alter sorno 
pause, they ventured to open the place whence the voice came and found 
the miraculous image,* 3 * This calls to mind, says A Mason in speaking 
of this passage, a Pagan story of the same stamp, and in the same coun¬ 
try, preserved to us by Cicero* concerning the origin of divination: 
“That a man being at a plough in a certain field of Etruria, and happen- 
ingto strike his plough somewhat deeper than ordinary, there started up 
before him out of the furrow, a deity, whom they called Tages, The 
ploughman terrified by so strange an apparition, made such an outcry that 
he alarmed ail his neighbours, and in a short time drew the whole country 
around him, to whom the God, in the hearing of them all, explained the 
whole art and mystery of divination ; which all their writers and records 
affirmed to he the genuine origin of that discipline for which the old Tu^* 
cans were afterwards so famous.** Now these two stories forged at dif¬ 
ferent times in I he same country, and for the same end of supporting an 
Idolatrous worship, hear such a resemblance to each other* that every one 
will see the one to have been a mere bungling imitation of the other ; and 
the same may be said of the Popish Madonna, what Cicero said of the 
Pagan Tages, th*t f< none can he so silly as (o believe that a God was 
ever dug out of the ground, and that an attempt to confute such stogies 
would be as siMy as to believe lhem/ , t 
The use of the sign of the cross was also the subject of much super¬ 
stition in the primitive ages. If a text of Scripture is demanded from a 
papist for this and other acts of a similar nature* he will of course be 
unable to ghe you any, but lie will allege tradition as the prescribcrof 
them. ‘‘This sign (says St. Chrysostom) both in the days of our fore¬ 
fathers and in our own, has thrown open gates lhat were shut ; destroyed 
the efiecH of poisonous drugs ; dissolved the force of hemlock, and cured 
the bites of venomous animals.” He also mentions numbers who had 
been healed of distempers by anointing ihemsehes with sacred oil taken 
from the lamps which were burning before the reliques of the Martyrs. 
And St Austin affirms that a young woman had been freed from the 
devil, and a young man restorer! even from death to life hy the use of this 
sacred oil !! Now this is nothing else hut the very picture of that same 
Superstition which is practised at this day by Lhe Papists. Abler the con¬ 
version of the Roman Empire to Christianity we find the greatest putt of 
their boasted miracles to have been wrought either by Monks, or Re- 
liquet, or by the sign of the cross or by consecrated oil - wherefore, if wo 
admit the miracle*, we must necessarily admit the riles for the sake of 
which ihef were wrought; they both rest on the same bottom and mutu¬ 
ally establish each other. “ I know (says one of the ablest writers of the 
Romish Church) by the evidence of manifest and incorrupt tradition that 

* Epipta, Adv, H»*r. VoJ. 1. p. 63. Edit. Parsoo IG22. 
f Cie< de Divio. 11. S3. Edit. All. 
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there hath always been a never-interrupted succession of men from the 
Apostle^ time believing, professing, and practising such and such doc¬ 
trines, by evident argument of credibility, as miracles, sanctity, unity &c. 
and by all those ways whereby the Apostles and our Blessed Saviour 
himself confirmed their doctrines : And we are assured that what the said 
never-interru pi id Church profess*, th doth desert e to 1 e accepted and ac¬ 
knowledged as a ilivine truth. 3 ’* Thus fur it will I e confessed the Jesuit 
argues rightly; lhat if we receive those “arguments of credibility./ 1 as 
he calls th in, we must receive the doctrines which accompli y them as 
so many divine verities, revealed and attested ly Almighty Gfd. So 
that if the authority of n Chrysostom, < r a Jerome, or an Austin, can 
ol lige us to believe l lie mirachs of" the four I h century, they must cd Ijge 
us also to espouse the riles which those miracles confirmed and those 
Fathers praclisid.—Believe “(he ininudes ! TS Ijclicve that a m^n has 
been restored In m death in life by the use of an oil pre] a rod ly Priests 
and Monks ! ! Never was there any period of lime in nil Ecclesiastical 
History m which so many rank heresies were j ublidy professed, nor in 
which so many spurious books were forged and pul lished under the 
names of Christ and the Apostles, and the Apostolic writers, as in these 
primmve ages : several of which forged books are frequently cited and 
applied to the defence of Christianity by the most eminent Fathers of 
the same ages, ns true and genuine ] ieces, and of equal authority with the 
Scriptures themselves.f An l no imm surely can doubt l m that those 
w ho would either forge or make use of forged hooks would in the sumo 
cause, and for I he same ends, make use of forged miracles. Doctor 
Middleton says that ** Pope Gregory the first, commonly culled the Great, 
wrote lour books of dialogues in which he describes the lives and mira¬ 
cles of the Kalian Monks; many of them from his own knowledge, and 
the rest, as he declares, from the testimony of grave and venerul 1c per¬ 
sons on whose fidelity he could depend.” These hooks were written 
about the end of the sixth century, and'are tilled with a number of stories 
so grossly absurd and fabulous that ££ it would be difficult (says Dr, JVI ) 
to find any old woman in these days so weakly credulous as to believe 
them,” They inform us of persons actually raised from the dead; many 
blind restored to sight, and all sorts of diseases cured by the prayers or 
touch of those Monks; of their walking upon the water as freely as upon 

* See Mr, Kuni, on Charily immiiaincd &c. hi die works of Chillingwastli. Till Edii 
C. VI. |>. tit. 

t See Archhbboti Wake** Preliminary discourse tn die Genicnc Epistles of ihe Apos¬ 
tolic FiUliers p Oil. where lie lui< given a I;si of a greni pari ofihose spurious pieeos, wild 
a short account olTiuli—in which he lolls ns dial ,( Jr would be endless <o iusbi on all die, 
spurkui.-t pieces which were aim baled only lo c?i. Paid, but dial iho suuerstidousi bnokg 
ascribed in Si. Peter, via : hid Acts, Ids Gospel, lbs Preacflmg, Ids Revelations, were of 
much greater aulhorhy even iq ihe limes of Eusebius/' He observes, abo r dial <he honk 
called the Reeciguiiions ofSt. Clemeni, which he lakes in he she most learned, as well as 
the most aticichl of any of ihcse pieces, was nol set forth till a] oul the middle oftlK 
second country, and is rejetied by Eusebius as one of ihose many impostures which 
were even itien published under ihe name of ihat saint. 
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dry land; of fivers drawn by Ibem from the natural course, and follow- 
ing them into a channel which they traced out to them ; of inundations 
of water rising up almost to the rooft of the Churches without entering 
the doors of them which stood open; of the arm of an executioner fixed 
upri ght in the air as it was lifted up to strike off the head of one of those 
holy men, and restored by him on condition that it should never again 
behead any Christian ; of vessels of oil and wine miraculously replenish¬ 
ed ; and of pieces of gold, as fresh as from the mint cfropt from heaven 
into their laps.'** Innumerable other such nonsensical things still more 
trifling and despicable are urged to advance the honor of Monkery., the 
worship of Saints, the belief of a Purgatory and the divine effects of 
Holy .water &c. Irenasus, who w F rote some time about a century after the 
Apostles, affirms that “ some cast out devils, so that those from whom 
they were ejected, often turned believers and continued in the Church. 
Others had the knowledge of future events, visions, and prophetical say¬ 
ings; and that others even raised the dead who lived afterwards many 
years among them.”! This particular miracle of raising the dead he de- 
dares to have been frequently performed on necessary occasions, when, 
by great fasting and the joint supplication of the Church of that place, 
" the spirit of the dead person returned into him, and the man was given 
back to the prayers of the saints.and he also asserts that " many in 
the Church were indued with prophetic gifts; speaking with all kinds of 
of tongues ; laying open the secrets of men for the public good, and ex¬ 
pounding the mysteries of God.**§ 

Dr. Chapman, who defends the miracles of the fifth century, declares 
** that there were some of the later instances, as public, as clear, and as 
well attested as any in the earlier ages, and by an evidence equal to that 
by which most of the ancient miracles are supported,** (Miscell. Tract 
p* 170—175.) Dr. Berriman also defends the miracles wrought in the 
same century. Objections having been urged against the alleged facts of 
miracles, he says he sees not why‘we should (i dispute the facts, unless it 
could be proved, as it certainly cannot, that miracles were then ceased,” 
(See Historical account of the Trinitarian controversy, Serm. vii. p„ 356— 
543,) And again he insists that it cannot be discredited without shaking 
the whole faith of History, and rejecting all accounts of miracles except 
those of the Scripture. (Serm. p, 327.) The reasoning on tips point may 
generally be admitted to be pretty fair, “that it cannot be discredited 
without rejecting all accounts of miracles except those of Scripture.” 
t Now as the earlier miracles (not those of Scrip!ure) rest on no better 
foundation and are not supported by any better evidence than those of later 
times—viz. Pope Gregory*® Dialogues and the like, and the latter are 
rejected, which I think tjjey ought to be, it follows that the earlier ma j l 
with as much reason, be rejected too, which, I think, should make us con- 

* Vid. Gregor. Magn. Dial. I, i, c, 2, 10, IS. J. ii. 32. 1 Mi. 17, 33. fee. 

t Advert. Heeres. L ii* c. Ivji. p. 188, Edit Oxen. it. Euseb. HtsL EccL Lv. e. vii, 

t Advera» Hie res. I. ii. e. Ivi. p. 186 it. Euseb. Hist. EccJ, Ibid. 

$ Advert. tiieres, t. v. c. vi. p. 406. 
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cur in an opinion expressed by a very learned and pious writer, vise, that 
“there is no sufficient reason to believe from the testimony of antiquity, 
that any miraculous powers did ever actually subsist in any age of the 
Church after the times of the Apostles. 91 

Eusebius relates the following miracle wrought by Narcissus, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, about the end of the second or the beginning of the third cen¬ 
tury. —“ When the sacred oil was almost spent in the vigil of Easier, and 
the people were in n great consternation about it, lie ordered those who 
had thecare of the lumps to go and draw water from a certain well in the 
neighbourhood, and to bring it away to him ; which being accordingly 
done, Narcissus, after he bad prayed over it, commanded them to pour it 
into the lamps with a sincere faith in Christ, upon which, by a miraculous 
and divine power, the nature of the water was changed into the fatness of 
oil; of which oil, us Eusebius says, several small quantities were preserv¬ 
ed by great numbers of the faithful to Ids time, which was about an hun¬ 
dred years after the date of the miracle** 

The same historian, giving an account of I he horrible barbarities which 
were exercised upon the Christians of Palestine, concludes one of his 
stories in the following manner. “After these things had been transact¬ 
ed many days successively, tins miracle appeared. There was n clear 
and bright sky, and a remarkable serenity of the air, when, on a sudden, the 
pillars in the porticos of the city poured out drops of tears ; and when there 
was not the least moisture in the air, the streets and public places were all 
wet—nobody knew how, as if water had been thrown on them ; so that 
it became a common talk that the earth wept for the impiety which was 
committed ; and to reprove the relentless and savage nature of men, stones, 
and inanimate bodies, shed tears for what had happened**’! Such a des¬ 
cription as this might l e excused in an orator or a poet, but when an 
historian, after ho lias raised our attention and prepared us to expect 
something great and miraculous, teds only of stones shedding tears for the 
impiety of men, he debases the gravity of history and makes miracles 
themsel ves contempti 1 do* 

St. Austin has given a particular relation of the roliques of the Martyr 
Stephen which had been buried and unknown for near four centuries, and 
were revealed in a vision to one Lueianus a Priest, and by which, among in¬ 
numerable cures of various kinds, “the blind were restored to sight, and 
five different persons raised even from death to life; two of whom w'ere 
carried dead to the re]iqtics, mid brought back alive ; tvvo more restored 
to life by the virtue of their garments only which had touched the re- 
liques ; and a fifth, by the oil of the Martyr’s lamps*”J There are many 
more tales oT this sort as contemptible as any in the Popish legends. 

St. Gregory of Nvssa, in the life ofhis name-sake, called the wonder¬ 
worker, has this story, “ that the virgin Mary, accompanied by St. John 

1,1 Ilisl. Ecd.G* 9, Edmond, 
t Hist* Eecl. c, >?r. p. 4 u 25, 

} De Cir. Dei, J. Jtxii, c. viii. Edmond. 
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the Evangelist , appeared to Gregory in a vision* and explained to him the 
mystery of godliness, in a short creed or disine summary of faith, which 
he took down in writing as they dictated it to him, and left the copy of it 
as a legacy to the Church of Neocaisarea, of which he was Bishop; arid if 
any one, says he* has a mind to satisfy himself of the truth of this, let him 
enquire of that church, in which the very words, as they were written by 
his i leased hand, arc preserved to this day, and which, for the excellency 
of divine grace, may he compared with those tables of the law made by 
God and delivered to Moses,”* Dr. Waterland has given a translation of 
this creed, and Dr, Berriinan an abstract of it; which “is as express as 
possible (say they) for the doctrine of the Trinity, as it was taught after¬ 
wards by Athanasius,” They both however i nil male that the genuine¬ 
ness of the creed had been called in question, though without any sufficient 
cause f Yet the learned Cave, who for zeal and orthodoxy, and facility of 
believing, was scarce inferior to any, declares, that tf notwithstanding the 
authority of Gregory Nyssen, who was apt to he too credulous, this short 
exposition of the Christian faith will hardly find credit with prudent and 
sensible men.” Now, whatever may be alleged to persuade one that this 
creed was actually professed and taught by Gregory in his Church of 
Ncoc^sarea, H3 man surely could have any scruple to own that the story 
of the vision, and of its delivery to him from heaven* was a forgery, contriv¬ 
ed to support the Athanivsian doctrine at a time when it was warmly con¬ 
troverted and in danger of being suppressed. Even Dr. Bondman himself, 
in his Historical account of the Trinitarian controversy p. 138, speaking 
of this very point, says there are ninny arguments to convince us of the 
genuineness and authority of this creed of St. Gregory, “ but (says he im¬ 
mediately) I do not mean of its being taught him by revelation, but I mean 
as to the certainly of its having been taught by St. Gregory*” Although 
Dr. B. may be able to prove the creed to be really Gregory's, yet we can¬ 
not be satisfied, notwithstanding ail the arguments in its favor, Lbat the 
revelation was also genuine* 

There is a difference which every one may perceive between the mira¬ 
culous gifts of the Apostolic days* and those ofthe following ages, dot only 
in nature, but in the manner also of exerting them, which tends greatly to 
render them doubtful, for in those days the power of walking miracles w as 
committed to none but the apostles, and to a few of the most eminent of 
the other disciples who were particularly commissioned to propagate the 
Gospel and preside in the Church of Christ. The Apostles wrought mira¬ 
cles on special occasions when they felt themselves prompted to it by a di¬ 
vine impulse* but at other times were destitute of that power* Though they 
sometimes appealed, in confirmation of their mission, to the miraculous 
works which their Master had enabled them to perform* yet we never find 
them calling upon the people to come and see the mighty wonders which 

* Vid. Greg. Nyfii. Vit. 9* Greg. Thaumaiurg. p* 978. Edit. Ed. 

f See Waierknd Import* of the* DoeL of the Trio. p. £32*, Bernman’s ftiiloric&l 
account of the Trio. Con trovers, p. 133—141 
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they were ready to exhibit before Iheir eyes on all occasions, and in nl 
places whenever they 1 bought fit, as was the practice in later limes 
Tliis confident and ostentatious manner of proclaiming their extraordinary 
powersj carries with it an air of quackery and imposture, as it was prac¬ 
tised by the primitive wonder-workers, who, in the affair especially ol 
casting out devils, challenge all the world to come and see with what o 
superiority of power they could chastise and drive out those evil spirits 
from the bodies of men, when no other conjurors, inchanters, or exorcists, 
cither among the Jews or the Gentiles, had been able to eject them. 

if we were to sum up all lhe boasted evidence in support of the primi¬ 
tive miracles, which lhe unanimity of the Fathers, the tradition of the 
Church, and the faith of History, have produced, thew hole would lie found; 
in short, to amount to no proof at all. And after all lhe pretended evi¬ 
dence that could be adduced in luvor of the Popish miracles, it would be 
plainly seen that they stand upon no belter foundation than those of their 
Pagan ancestors. The pretence of miracles w as lhe grand support of the 
Romish Church, and it was th 4 which gave a sanction to all their frauds* 
Their constant appeal to a divine power, exerting itself miraculously 
amongst them, gave them not only their chief advantage against Protest¬ 
ants, but furnished the Deists also with the most obvious arguments 
against revelation itself: for "these pious cheats (as Mr, Leslie says) 
arc the sorest disgraces of Christianity, which have bid the fairest of any 
one contrivance to over kirn the certainty of the miracles of Christ, and the 
whole truth of the Gospel by putting them all on the same footing.”* 
Theororet tells us, that t( \vc are commanded not to give credit to the 
miracles, when the performers of them teach things contrary to true 
piety.”f Most assuredly worshipping saints and linages, &c, ? is contrary 
to true piety. If any such miracles therefore were ever wrought, of which 
there is the greatest doubt, we must necessarily conclude from the nature 
and end of the Popish miracles, that, whatever testimonies may be brought 
to support them, they were all, without exception, either wrought by 
w icked spirits, or forged by wicked men. This worship of images &c., 
surely comes up to the description of that worship w hich the Jew s w ere 
commanded to extirpate from the face of the earth ; u Ye shall utterly 
destroy the places wherein Ihe nations served their Gods upon the high 
mountains, and upon the hills, and under every green tree. And ye shall 
overthrow their altars, break tbeir pillars, burn their groves, and hew down 
the graven images of their Gods.” Deut, xii. 2. 3. 

The Papists have made numerous falsifications lo support their several 
Irauds and innovations. In their versions of the Scriptures into the mo¬ 
dern longue, they have continued, by various falsifications, lo make them 
speak the language of their Missals and Breviaries, in order to sanctify 
their novel rites by the authority of the Apostles, and make people believe 
that they had been practised from the times even of the Gospel. "To 

* .See Leslie's shorl method with ihc Itaisls, VoL J. p. £4- 
1 Uo$pm* rte docirina Jesuit p, 3BG. 
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countenance this practice of beatifying or making Saints in the Church 
(says Mr* Sercei in his learned and ingenious treatise entitled. Popery an 
enemy fo Scripture) they have rendered a passage of St. James v* 11. 
not as itought to be, Behold how we account those blessed, but. Behold how 
we beatify those who have suffered with constancy ; and in favor also of 
their processiont, where it is said, Heb* xh 30. that the watls of Jericho 
fell down after they compassed it almut seven days, their version renders 
it, after a Procession of seven days around it*” 

“ The Bishop of Rome,” says the Homily of obedience, f4 ought rather 
to be called Antichrist, and the successor of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
than Christ’s Vicar or St* Peter’s successor, seeing that not only in point 
of obedience to rulers, but also in other weighty matters of Christian Re¬ 
ligion—in matters of remission and forgiveness ofsins, and ofsalvalion,—he 
teaehelh so directly against both St. Peter and against our Saviour Christ *’* 
And again in the Homily of the Peril of Idolatry, we read, in allusion to 
the lying wonders of Popery ‘‘The Scriptures have, fora warning there¬ 
of, foreshowed that the kingdom of Antichrist shall be mighty in miracles 
and wonders to the strong illusion of all the reprobates.” Wherefore, says 
the pious and eloquent Milton, in speaking of Popish superstitions, where¬ 
fore should not the Gospel be urged, and even held in the faces of those 
superstitious beings, like a mirror of diamond, till it dazzle and pierce 
their misty eyeballs'? maintaining it the honor of its absolute sufficiency 
and supremacy inviolable* 

To what purpose the outcry of miracles in the Roman Church is, Is dif¬ 
ficult to imagine, unless it lie to make it appear how ambitious that 
Church is of being called by the name of him (2 Thess. ii. 9d0) Cf whose 
coming is after the working of Satan, with ail power and signs and lying 
wonders, and with all deccivahfeness of unrighteousness in them that 
perish, because they received not the Jove of the truth, that they might be 
saved.” It is not impossible that men may be imposed upon by false and 
seeming miracles, and pretended revelations, (as there are many examples, 
especially in the Church of Rome) and so may lie shaken in their faith, if 
they keep not to the Holy Scriptures as their rule, for Christ himself hath 
declared (Matt* xxiy. 24) that there shall arise false Christs and false 
Prophets, and shall shew great signs and wonders ; insomuch that, if it 
were possible, they should deceive the very elect. The false Christs have 
made this their great pretence, that they did many signs and wonders: 
God might have justly permitted them to do so to punish the great infide¬ 
lity of the Jews, who would not believe in Christ, notwithstanding those 
frequent and apparent miracles w hich he did, which did infinitely transcend 
those of any such pretenders. Such among the Jews w as Jonalhas, who, 
after the destruction ef Jerusalem, as Josephus tells us, drew many people 
into the wilderness of Gyrene, “promising to shew them many prodigies 
and strange appearances.” Not long after, many other impostors arose in 
Egypt, Cyprus, and Crete, who all went upon the same pretence of doing 
m i rad es. 1 n 1 atter time s th e most fame us i m pos tor wa s Da vi d -el ™ D a v i d, 
whose story is thus briefly reported by David Gauz : “ David-el-David 
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pretended to be the true Messias, and rebelled against the king of Persia, 
—and did many signs and prodigies before the Jews and the king of Persia. 
At last bis bead was eut nth In tbe Epistle of Rambam or R. Moses 
Maimon, it is said that the king of Persia desired of him a sign, and he 
told them that he should eut off his head, and he would rise again, (which 
he cunningly desired, to avoid being tormented ;) which ^ie king was re¬ 
solved to try, and accordingly executed him.” It is supposed that his re¬ 
surrection and Mahomet’s will both be in one day. 

The Devil, no doubt, may, and doth often deceive the world, and may, by 
the subtlety and agility ofhis nature, perforin such things as may amuse 
the minds of men and sometimes put. them to it, to find a difference be¬ 
tween them and real miracles, if they only make their senses judges of 
them. And such kind of wonders, though they are but sparingly done, 
and with a kind of secrecy, yet the Devil w ould have some (especially 
when ignorance and supers! it ion are ascendants) to keep up his interest in 
the world When the Spirit of God appeared in the miracles of our 
Saviour and the Apostles, he conjured up all ihe infernal powers to do 
something parallel, to keep possession of his idolatrous temples, as long 
as he could. Thus, it is said, Simon Magus dogged the Apostles, as it 
were, by the heels, that by his magic he might stagger the faith of people 
concerning the miracles wrought by the Apostles, Though the Devil by 
his subtlety may impose upon spectators’ eyes, yet \\ is impossible for him, 
by any power of his own, to liter the course of nature or produce any real 
miracle. For every true miracle, says a learned divine, is a production 
of something out of nothing, which cannot be done by less than an omni¬ 
potent ami, and that, either in the thing itself, or the manner of producing 
it. We must, I think, agree in the belief of an eminent and pious writer, 
that “those miracles cannot be Divine, which arc done for the confirma¬ 
tion of anything contrary to that Divine testimony which is confirmed by 
uncontrolled Divine miracles. The case is not the same now which was 
before the coming of Christ; for then, though the law of Moses was con¬ 
firmed by miracles, yet though the doctrine of Christ did mill the obliga¬ 
tion of that law, the miracles of Christ were to be looked on as Divine, 
because God did not intend the ceremonial law to be perpetual; and there 
were many prophecies which could not have their accomplishment but 
under the new state. Eut now under the Gospel, God hath declared this 
to be the last revelation of his mind and will to His Sou ; that now the 
Prophecies of the old Testament are accomplished, and the prophecies of 
the New respect only Ihe various conditions of the Christian Church, 
without the least intimation of any further revelation of God’s mind and 
will to the world. So that now r the Scriptures are our adequate rule of 
faith, and that according to which we arc to judge all pretenders to in¬ 
spiration or miracles. Under the law , afterthe establishment of the law 
ilsell by the miracles of Moses, the rule of judging pretenders to mira¬ 
cles, was by the worship of the true God.” “If there arise among you a 
prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and givclh thee a sign or a wonder, and 
the sign or the wonder come to pass whereof he spake to thee, saying, Let 
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us go after other Gods, (which thou hast not known,) and let us servo 
them, thou shall not hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that dream¬ 
er of dreams; for the Lord your God proyeth you, to know whether 
you love Ihe Lord your God with ail your heart, and with all your soul.” 
Dent. xiii. 1, 2, 3. It is plain that, after the true doctrine is confirmed by 
Divine iuirades*God may give the Devil or false prophets power to work, 
if not real miracles, yet such as men cannot judge, by the things them¬ 
selves, whether they be real or no; and this God may do for the trial of 
men’s faith, whether they will forsake the true doctrine, confirmed by 
greater miracles, for the sake of such doctrines which are contrary thereto, 
and are confirmed by false prophets by signs and wonders. Let the mira¬ 
cles be what they will, if they contradict that doctrine which Christ re¬ 
vealed to the world, wo are to look upon them as only trials of our faith 
in Christ, to see whether we love him with all our hearts or no. It would 
therefore be needless to examine the particulars of the miracles as de¬ 
scribed by the Fathers, for if we see that their intention is to set up the 
worship of a middle sort of deities between God and man, which the 
Scripture knows not, on that very account it Is our duty to reject them alb 
If the doctrine of the Scriptures was confirmed by miracles minutely 
above these, we arc bound to adhere to that and not to believe any other 
doctrine, thpugh an Angel from heaven should preach it, much less some 
Popish priests, who may boast much of miracles to confirm a doctrine op¬ 
posite to the Gospel, which we know not how far God may in His judg¬ 
ment give those images power to work, nr others faith to believe, because 
they would not receive the truth in the love of it; and these arc now those 
lying wonders which the Scripturc forewarns us that we should not be¬ 
lieve* 2, Thess* it 9.—It is said that, though impostures and delusions 
may go far, the power oT magicians goes farther, when God permits them; 
yet, when God works miracles to confirm a divine testimony, he makes it 
evident that His power doth infinitely exceed them all. This is here 
plainly shown, Moses, at the command of God, began to do some mira* 
des in the presence of Pharaoh and the Egyptians, turning his rod into a 
serpent (Exod* vii, 10—12.) ; at this, however, wc do not bud Pharaoh at 
all amazed, but sends for the magicians to do the same, and they did it, 
but Aaron's rod swallowed up theirs, which at once shows the superiority 
of Ihe true miracles to the false ones. And again {vii. 19—22.) the 
waters arc turned into blood by Moses. The Magicians do so too. Now 
after this., (viib 6. 7.) Moses brings up frogs from the bind, and so do 
the magicians. It is evident from this, that it is a contest between Moses 
and the magicians, in the presence of Pharaoh and his people, and they 
try for a victory over each other. Moses would have been looked upon 
but as a magician like one of themselves, if he could do no more than they, 
but ii'he do that, which, by the acknowledgement of these magicians 
themselves, could be only by Divine power, then it is demonstrably evi¬ 
dent that his power was as far above the power of magic, as God is above 
Satan. We see the power of God in the very next miracle, (viii. 19.) in 
turning Ihe dust into lice* This the magicians could not do, and aeknow- 
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leitgotl unlo Pharaoh : This is the finger of Gotl. The very magicians 
who seemed to coldest with Moses and Aaron, plainly acknowledge it lo 
lie the finger of God, and what greater acknowledgement can there he of a 
Divine power 1 And in the ease of our Messed Saviour, _ although 
Simon Magus, Apollonius, or others, might have matte a great shew and 
noise about some .small things which perhaps they did, yet none could ever 
tic put on a comparison with the miracles of our Saviour,—curing 1 lie born- 
Mind, restoring the dead to life after four days; or in the maimer He did 
them, with a word, a touch, in the presence of his greatest enemies and 
followers, and with such power, that neither Jews or Heathens ever ques¬ 
tioned the truth of them. 

Leaving this part of the subject, wc shall say a few words more on 
idolatry. Now, nllltough it is argued by Papists and Heathen that they 
do not pray to and worship images, but the true God through them, yet it 
is lo he questioned (even admitting such to he the case) whether nine- 
tenths of the poor and ignorant of these people, especially of the heathens, 
in reality know as much on this head as their more enlightened brethren, 
when il is a notorious fact that such objects are hewn expressly for the 
purpose of religious adoration, and thrt they pray to, and worship, and 
invoke them, as tutelary divinities ; as presiding'over their temples, and 
the affairs of men, as most powerful, invincible, and always ready to help 
and relieve their votaries. The Almighty has declared of old I hat Ids crea¬ 
tures on earth shall know no other God but Him. Exnd. 20. 3— 5. Thou 
shall not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of any thing 
that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the 
water under the earth. Thou shalt nut bow down thyself to them, nor 
serve them; for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God. The heathen 
have many gods, 1 he creatures of their own fancy, strange gods and new 
gods,— a nd these are they wli i ch are in Scripl ure fo il >i dden to be vvors 1 1 ipped. 
Cf \Ve are forbidden to worship even the true*God by images, \cr L 5, II 
is certain that it forbids us making any image of God (for to whom can we 
liken him] Isa, 40. IS. 2*5) or the image of any creature fora religious 
worship; it is called the changing of the truth of God into a lie, (Hum ]. 
25) for an image is a teacher of lies; it insinuates to us that God has a 
body, whereas he is an infinite Spirit. Hah. 2 t IS. It also forbids us to 
make images of God in our own fancies, as if he were a man as we arc. Our 
religious worship must he governed by the power of faith, not by the power 
of imagination* We must not make such images as the heathen worship. 
We must not bow down to them, that is, shew any sign of respect or 
honour to them, much less serve them by sacrifice or incense.” (Henry 7 s 
Commentary,) 

That, as regards idolatry, the Papists are as deep in the muons the 
Hindus are in the mud* cannot bo doubted ; for they arc both idolatrous. 
Am! that it is accounted accursed in Heaven, is plain by the Angel forbid 
ding it to be done to himself, knowing that a God, jealous of his honor and 
glory, will accept none such. St, John heard a voice from heaven—tin: 
voice as it were of many waters, and the voice of many Ihuiidorbigs,— and 
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the Angel said unto him, "Write, Blessed arc I hey which arc called unto 
the marriage supper of the Lamb* And he saith unto me, These are the 
true sayings of God* And T fell at his feet to worship hmi. Ami he said 
unto me, See thou do it not: I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren 
that have the testimony of Jesus ; worship God/ s In the transport of joy in 
which St. John felt himself, he fell at his feet to worship.him; hut see how 
the angel refused it, and with some resentment: See thou do it not 1 have 
a care what thou dnest. His reason for refusing it is, I am thy fellow- 
servanl and of thy brethren that have the testimony of Jesus. He directs 
him to the true and only object of religious worship, and that is God : wor¬ 
ship God, and him alone. This fully condemns the practice oT both the 
Papists and Heathen,whereby it is seen that they stand convicted of ido¬ 
latry even by a messenger from Heaven. 

To conclude then, the Protestant, and the Protestant only, is the true 
religion. The Papists will allege tradition in order to excite persons 
lobe more zealous in their idol-worslup and speak of the ancient Fa¬ 
thers working miracles, and this saint and that saint (saints perhaps who 
never had an existence) working such and such wonders^ and all such absurd 
stuff as we have already noticed ; hut whatever he the characters of the 
ancient Fathers, or whatever they may have practised in any age of the 
Church, is a matter wholly indifferent and makes no part in the religion 
of a Protestant , For if the Scriptures are suJTk ient (which no believer 
doubts) we do not want the in (the alleged tradition of the Papists) as 
guides, since the Scriptures teach every thing that is necessary either to 
be believed or practised. 

This principle cannot be belter illustrated than by the words of the ex¬ 
cellent Chillingworth, who, of all men, host understood the grounds of the 
controversy between the Protestants and 1 lie Papists. Ef The Bible, 1 
say the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants, Whatsoever else they 
believe besides it, and the plain, irrefragable, and indubitable conse¬ 
quences of it, well may they hold it,as a matter of opinions, but as matter 
of faith and religion, neither can they, with coherence to their own 
grounds, believe it themselves, nor require the belief of it of others, w ith¬ 
out most high and most schismatical presumption. I, for my part, after 
a long, and (as I verily believe and hope) impartial search of the true way 
to eternal happiness, do profess plainly, lhat I cannot find any rest for the 
sole of my foot, but on this rock only. 1 see plainly, and with my own 
eyes, that there are Popes against Popes ; Councils against Councils; some 
Fathers against others; and the same Fathers against themselves; a con¬ 
sent of the Fathers of one age, against the consent of the Fathers of an¬ 
other age ; the Church of one age, against the Church of another age. 
Traditire interpretations of Scripture are pretended ; but there are none to 
be found, No tradition, but only of Scripture, can derive itself from the 
fountain, but may be plainly proved, either to have been wrought in, in 
such an age after Christ, or that in such an age it was not in. In a word, 
there is no sufficient certainly, but of Scripture only, for any considerate 
man to build upon./’ 
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III,— Tiri-: i.atk Rkv, J. J. WiiiTiinMCHT. 

Mi. Weitbrecht was n unlive of Wurteniberg, that remarkable corner of 
Germany, in which evangelical senli meats mid true piety found a refuge, 
long niter neology and infidelity had supplanted them in the rest of Pro¬ 
testant Germany ;*-i\ml which in the present century lias furnished more 
evangelical Missionaries than any other country of equal extent and popu¬ 
lation. The national character of the inhabitants, w lien allied to piety, is 
pe culm rly pleasing; being ma rke i l by a eo ruin \ d uni s t ra i gl \ l fo r w aid ness 
tempered with singular tenderness of a fleet ion ; by persevering energy 
combined with sound common sense; mid by an artless simplicity, adorned 
with the freshness ofinnocent wit am! the sunshine of unfailing cheerful¬ 
ness. If a disposition to lake oHence must, tie added, yet even that is more 
than counlcrhahincod by \\ generous readiness to forgive, and to compen¬ 
sate for any temporary estrangement by increased wlfcelion. H has been the 
writer's privilege to heroine acquainted with many Christians and many 
Missionaries from Wurlcmberg, ucnrlv all of vvhom exhibited these pecu¬ 
liar features of their national character; but in none of those whom he 
ever knew', were thev more pleadingly deve■loped than in Mr. Weitbrecht. 
In him, indeed, the ''disposition in take offence 1 * was not apparent ; whilst 
“the freshness of imiocrnt wit, and the sunshine of unlading cheerfulness" 
formed a singularly pleasing contrast with the sombre shade of his consti¬ 
tutional pen^iveness, 

Mr. Wcilhredit was born at Scborndorf, a small provincial town, April 
29lh, 1S02. He was trained up in the fear of God, and received a sound 
ami classical education—a blessing not more uncommon in YVurtcinbcrg 
than in Scotland, 

It appears that he became the subject of converting grace about the age 
of seventeen, in compliance with his father’s wishes he was engaged for a 
number of years in secular business, which was one of the means employed 
by an all-wise Providence for preparing him for that extensive sphere of 
usefulness which was afterwards assigned to him at Burdwan. Even be- 
iore his lather’s death, however, he wished to devote himself to Missionary 
labour; and when that event took place, he tell himself a[ liberty to follow 
bis inclination, and accordingly proceeded to the Missionary Seminary at 
Basle, towards the end of W2-5. 

1 hat Seminary had been established after the fall of Napoleon, as a 
suitable token oi gratitude to God for the deliverance of Germany from 
the yoke o! Fiance. Basle in Switzerland was chosen lor its locality, 
partly because it was supposed that such an institution would there en¬ 
counter less opposition front the secular power than in Germany, and partly 
because many of the men who founded it, were inhabitants of Basle. 
1 hat rich commercial city, then (as now j distinguished for the piety of 
its ministers and of many of their hearers, forms the connecting link be¬ 
tween Switzerland mid <outh-western Germany, ami is admirably adapted 
to he the centre oi a Missionary Society, intended to unite Christians of 
the two countries. We will not discuss, in this place, the desirableness or 
undesirableness ol the intimate connect ion, which has for many years ex¬ 
isted ladw ecu the Baste Seminary and the Church Missionary Society,— 
a subject upon which there prevails a great diversity of opinion, nowhere 
greater than w ithin the w alls of the Seminary itself There can be no 

* li is very probable that this honor was conferred upon WurLemberg, partly ai least 
<>n account of the liherality of ils government in mailers of religion, as ma inlet led 
toward* the Wald$ttae*, and towards Dissenters from the statg*churcli. 
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doubt, however, that Ibis connection 1ms proved of incalculable advantage 
to the Church Missionary Society. 

When Mr. Wei three hi proceeded to Basle, the Seminary was presided 
over by the late Rev. Mr. Blumhardt, its first Superintendent, a man of 
great learning, amazing industry, profound wisdom, and apostolic piety, 
himself a native of Wuriemberg. The course of instruction adopted from 
the first, and improved upon since, is thoroughly practical, and at the same 
time solid and comprehensive, embracing Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
English ; the various branches of theological learning,* and the principles 
of scientific knowledge. Making every allowance for the pious diligence 
of the pupils, it must he ac know lodged by all who arc in any way acquaint¬ 
ed with the Seminary, that as an educational institution for the training of 
ministers and missionaries, it has been wonderfully' successful. Many oi 
the students, on entering it, possess only the knowledge which has been 
acquired in some village school; for the benefit of such a preparatory class 
has been established for some years past. Mr. Weitbrecht’s previous 
attainments were of a much higher order. One of his fellow-students thus 
describes that period of his life :— 

“ His deep and unaffected piety, his open, straightforward, cheerful, so¬ 
cial and affable character, and his active habits, made him a general favour ¬ 
ite with all with whom he became acquainted; and not only that,—many of 
the students looked up to him as a pattern of a Christian and a true Mis¬ 
sionary candidate. He was diligent and most conscientious in all Ids studies, 
and gave great satisfaction to his tutors, all of whom loved and respected 
him greatly. In the long dreary winter he would get up long before day, 
and read with one of his fellow-students the New Testament m Greek, and 
sec that all the rooms were properly heated before the rest of the inmates 
rose. He was always ready for any service for the good of Ids fellow-men, 
whether it was of a temporal or spiritual nature ; always the foremost, 
when work was to be done, whether mental or manual ;t for in Basle, the 
hours of recreation were chiefly employed in the work-shop, in the wood- 
yard, and in the garden. He soon became the leader and instructor of a 
band of young men in the town, who met together for mutual edification and 
prayer. Besides, he would frequently preside at a weekly religious meet¬ 
ing in the town, which was in charge of the junior tutors and the senior stu 
dents oft he Missionary College; would hold early morning prayers in the 
town-prison, and take Hasses (likewise in the prison) in Sunday schools; 

.. alter being licensed to preach, lie would embrace every opportunity of 

publicly declaring the gospei of salvation in various country churches in the 
canton of Basle, and the neighbouring places of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden. 51 

According to the plan usually adopted in reference to those students oi 
the Basle Seminary, who aye destined for the service of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, Mr, Woilbrecht was;, in 1829, sent to England, to com¬ 
plete his studies at the Society’s Institution at Islington, and to receive 
episcopal ordination. Owing to Ins proficiency in his studies, and the ripe¬ 
ness of his character, he left Basle at an earlier period than usual. He re¬ 
mained at Islington till the end of August 1830, The ship in which he 
sailed for Bengal,}: finally put to sea on the 29th of that month. The voy¬ 
age was long, and the youthful Missionary had 1o pass through a diversified 
religious experience uu board. At length he arrived at Calcutta, on the 
28th January, 1831. 

* Besides die lectures given in the Seminary, liie students usually attend also some of 
llic classes of iho University ol Basle. 

f The silicicn Is are obliged, in many rc-spocls, lo be Ihcir nwn servants ; an arrangement 
which is al once economics!I stud bcudicial In body and mind. 

% Al one lime it was ex peeled that he would be sent t > Abyssinia 
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After remaining in the city of palaces rather more than lour months, lim¬ 
ing which lie was called upon to witness the funeral of the lamented John 
Adam, he removed to Burilwan early in June 1831. In nine months after 
his arrival in India, all the duties connected with the mission of that station 
devolved upon him. He was the English preacher, the native pastor, the 
superintendent of large vernacular schools, and the evangelist tot lie heath¬ 
en.* Looking to the Lord for strength and aid, he laboured with unwear¬ 
ied diligence, and the blessing of his gracious Master attended his efforts. 
His missionary sphere, as such, remained much the same to the end of hi* 
life. During the first years he appears to have devoted great attention to 
the educational department; ami we believe he exercised a great iufiiu nci 
for good upon the youthful ram of Burdwan. After his return from Europe, 
towards the end of 1844, he laboured most diligently for the spiritual bene¬ 
fit of his English congregation, and successfully carried out the phm of 
erecting a suitable place of worship for it. We hope that in future years, 
when the railway will have made a much more important English station oi 
Burdwan than it is a! present, the gospel of Christ may always I sc preached 
as clearly, as faithfully, and as affectionately in that building, as it was by 
its founder. After the building of the Mission Church, Mr. Weitbrecht’s 
mind was more and more strongly drawn to the work of itinerating, and pro¬ 
claiming the gospel through the length and breadth of the land by means of 
the living voice. For this department uf labour fie was pre-eminently qua¬ 
lified by nature, grace, and experience. He had frequently been engaged 
in the work, and wished to devote himself wholly to it for the remainder of 
his life. Humanly speaking, this was a plan promising great usefulness; 
but the Lord called away his servant, before it could be carried into effect. 

The ] >c rs ona t aiid dr>rncstic history of Mr, Weill ircclit, after Ins setl Ie - 
mem at Burdwan, is marked by sonic events which deserve to be recorded. 
About the commencement of 1834, he was united in marriage to the com¬ 
panion of his life and labours, who in the providence of God lias been call¬ 
ed to survive him. Five times they had to pass through the latter trial of 
losing a beloved child. In 1841, the state of their health made it desirable 
lor them to visit Europe. Mr. Weithrecht spent about two years in Eng¬ 
land, Germany, and Switzerland, where lie devoted much of his time and 
strength to the promotion of the cause of Missions. It was then that he 
published, both in England and also in Germany, his'interesting, though 
unpretending, account of Missionary Labour in Bengal. The salutary 
effect which his public addressees and private efforts produced in Germany 
find Switzerland, extended far beyond what a perusal of the brief Memoir, 
prefixed to his Sermons, would lead the reader to imagine,—although some 
of the notices, which it contains regarding Ins usefulness, are striking 
enough. 

Towards the close of 1844, Mr. and Mrs. Wei three hi returned to India, 
and were soon again at Burdwan. In July 1S4S, Mr. W. became seriously 
ill with bronchitis, and being obliged to seek renovated health, left Burd¬ 
wan for seven months, which he spent partly at fhc Sand heads, and partly 
in travelling as far as Bhangulpore. It appears, however, that after all Ids 
recovery was only imperfect. In 1851, his family was separated from him; 
the age and health of some of its members requiring their removal to Eu 
rope. His solitude was blessed to his soul, and became the means of im 
1 ting him more intimately with his God and Saviour. 

He was permitted to sec Mrs. \V\, with one child, return to India, and 
for nearly four months to enjoy the cheering presence of these objects ol 

* Wc arc very much pleased lo see 4 Eiunmineed lhot U is in contemplation u> publish » 
tjmrc ex i ended Memoir of Mr VV. rn KngUind. Wc trust tl tat 5 sis la hours in cue it separate 
department of mission iry work will there be sketched somewhat in detail. 
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his affection. On (he 23rd of February, he proceeded to Calcutta* to at¬ 
tend the Conference connected will* the Church Missionary Society. On 
Wednesday evening, the 25th, lie preached to his brethren, with remarkable 
affection and earnestness * from the words: “Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will gi\e thee a crown of life .** Rev. ii, 10, 

The concluding scene cannot be narrated better than in the Memoir pre¬ 
fixed to his Sermons : 

“ On Sunday he longed to preach, after all the fatigues of the week, and 
eagerly caught at an invitation doubtfully put by Mr, Boswell* after morn¬ 
ing service at St. James’s, Having spent the intervening time with his 
friend Mr. Lacroix, where, with (he premonitory symptoms of the disease 
upon him, he settled tlie details of an extensive missionary tour they pro- 
posed to take together, he went, to church apparently well, nor was he 
seemingly conscious of indisposition. He united in the devotional part of 
the service very warmly, and in singing particularly that verse of the hymn 
given out 

1 Ami. uh! when I have safely passed 
Through every conflict, bill die 
Then si ilt mielismging watch beat tie 
JUy dying berl, tor Thou hast died-* 

f< He preached as a dying man from Revelation, xxii. 20 —‘ Surely, I 
come quickly. Even so, come, Lord Jesus.’ Those present will never 
forget either his words or his appearance. His countenance shone, as he 
reiterated again and again, 4 Even so, come quickly.’ Ilia soul seemed 
panting to be delivered from its thraldom, and to he trying its pinions for a 
heavenward flight. 

“ After service he conversed cheerfully in the vestry with dear friends, 
and referred to his projected tours, with the most lively energy. His 
friend, Mr. Boswell, remarked to another, * Dear Wcitbrceht and Lacroix, 
with God’s blessing, may carry all Bengal before them/ But God’s ways 
are not as ours. Immediately on his return home, he was seized with 
cholera, and though no human means were spared, mid prayer was offered 
unceasingly for him, in ten hours from that period, as far as this world is 
concerned* he was no more. One night’s storm felled the goodly cedar, 
which had stood many a blastand at about !U a. m. on Monday mom- 
ning, the 1st of March, this dear shepherd, with his staff in his hand, and 
his sandals o.i his feet, passed over Jordan. 

i His sword was hi \v$ band, 

Slid warm wiih recent light, 

Ready that moment, ui command, 

Through rock and sted to smile J 

“Even after his seizure he went up stairs, to lake tea with his brethren, 
several of whom approached to speak to lum as he sat on an easy chair, but 
were deterred by his solemn and peculiar appearance, and a feeling of un¬ 
willingness to disturb him. He seemed absorbed in the singing of Rope’s 
ode—the Dying Christian to his Soul, which two or three were engaged in 
together in a distant part of live room. It appeared as if it was for him they 
were unconsciously uttering those beautiful words :— 

' Vi la I spark onicavculy flame, 

Quit, oh quit ih:s mortal frame ! 

Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 

Oh the pain—Um bliss of dying. 

Cease, Ioiid nalure. cease ihy strife, 

And let me languish into life ! 

The world ret cues, it disappears. 

Heavens open cm my eyes ; my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring, 

Lend, lend yotir wings : 1 mount, 1 fly f 
O Grave, where is ihy victory ? 

O Death, where is thy sting r 
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“As soon as they haiT finished, he loft the room and withdrew lor ever 
from the society he had so much delighted in on earth, to unite a few hours 
after with the general assembly and church of the firsld>oni, and the spirits 
of just men made perfect above. 

“ During 1 lie night lie was frequently asked, if Jesus was near, to which 
his invariable reply was* 4 Very near, and very precious/ Once one of his 
affectionate and devoted medical friends said to him—* Docs your Master 
stand by you in your hour of trial V 1 Oh ! yes/ was his ready answer.— 

1 From the time you preach- d to my soldiers, and told them oi Jesus' love 
and grace, I loved you/ said this pious doctor.— £ That love/ rejoined the 
dying men, i is the beginning of the communion of saints, which shall 
last throughout eternity/ As day broke, many who loved him assem¬ 
bled around his dying comh, and witnessed Ids bright look and readi¬ 
ness for glory ; yet hope was entertained to the last, Ii was the dearest 
earthly connection, who had fell from the first, that the angel of glory 
had summoned him, who called mi his heduved brother, lloswell, to gi\e 
him the parting word, ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter th-»u 
into the joy of Ihy Lord/* and with this word he entered heaven. The 
morning without clouds broke at once upon him, as the dear shining of Urn 
sun after the rain. His remains were conveyed to their last resting-place 
in the evening, and truly it could he said, 4 Devout men carried him to his 
burial, and made great lamentation over him/ A missionary present spoke 
nt it as the most touching funeral he had witnessed during thirty years 1 re¬ 
sidence in India, Tears do wed from many eves unaccustomed to weep ; 
as those of Jesus had done at the grave of Lazarus, the friend whom lie 
loved; hut a voice was heard from heaven, Saying; ' Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord; yt a, suilh the Spirit, for they rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them/ ” 

Tn contemplating Mr. WeitbrechVs mind and character, we are struck 
with the singularly harmonious combination of many most valuable quali¬ 
ties. Others have possessed greater and more shining talents ; but lew 
have possessed so many useful gifts so beautifully blended together. The 
ground work of his excellence w as his spirituals v of mind, which enabled 
him to love true believers of all denominations, to give an unaffected devo¬ 
tional tone even to ordinary conversation, and to lc>ng for and dwell with 
delight upon those things unseen, which an ordinary laith often finds i! so 
difficult tu realize. 

Quo feature oi Mr. Weilhrecht’s character is entirely (perhaps purpose¬ 
ly) passed over in silence, viz, his kindness to young Christians in general, 
mid young missionaries in particular. It was the kindness of an elder 
brother, spontaneous, w arm-hearted, wise, and free from all patronising 
airs or sottish calculations. A though the members of the Church Mission, 
especially if they were his countrymen, naturally were the first objects of 
tlmt kindness, vet it was of suc h an expansive character, as to desregard 
orheial and national limits. We will not dwell further upon this subject. 
There are many now living who will be ready to hear testimony to the 
truth of our remarks ; and we believe ihaiere this, some who preceded 
mm in ascending to heaven—like a De Rodt—have, gratefully welcomed 
him to the everlasting habitations, —Calcutt r Christian Observer. 


IV.—Tub IVi^r Car Festival, op 1852. 

The Puri Car festival has passed away, leaving, like alt its predecessors, 
effects unspeakably more calamitous than “the pestilence that walkelli 
in darkness or the destruction that wasteth at noon day/* Having been 
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present anil witnessed its deeply affecting scenes, we are constrained to 
record a brief account of them, with the view of augmenting the immense 
mass of evidence already extant, winch proves the system of idolatry main¬ 
tained at Puri to be ff India’s greatest scourge/* and that it is not only the 
imperative duty of her Rulers to disconnect themselves entirely from it, 
but also to employ legitimate means for its overthrow. On the afternoon 
of the 19th June, according to the lowest estimate. Sixty thousand persons, 
two-thirds of whom were strangers and non-residents of Puri, had assem¬ 
bled in front and in the vicinity of the temple. Amidst this immense con¬ 
gregation, the Cars, with their gaudy trappings, and hi led with the atten¬ 
dants of the idols, were very conspicuous ; while groups of pandas, accom¬ 
panied by musicians, dancing and playing in honour of Jagaun&th,—Bengali 
and Hindustani females reciting in joyous strains the deeds of Had and 
Ram,—bairagis, with their whitened and naked bodies, extorting alms 
from the by-slanders —respectably dressed young Bengalis from the Hughiy 
College anti Missionary Institutions in and near Calcutta, joined in all the 
idolatry and wickedness of the occasion, apparently with as much zest as 
the most ignorant of their countrymen,—and infatuated creatures, covered 
with dust, and almost exhausted, measuring their w ay to the genera] centre 
of attraction, were among the more striking features of the scene. 

To a stupid idolater, doubtless, all this appeared truly grand and im¬ 
posing ; while to the Christian it was the most humiliating, shameful and 
distressing scene fallen humanity could furnish, 

Alas l that sixty thousand rational and immortal beings could be fo*nd, 
so fallen and so completely the slaves of Satan, as to assemble from almost 
every part of Hindustan to prostrate themselves before a hideous, lifeless 
image, and participate in all the unutterable abominations and woes at¬ 
tendant upon its infernal worship! Surely, if angels could weep, it would 
be over such a scenes 

The idols not appearing at the expected time, inquiry as to the reason 
was instituted, and it was found that the Raja had refused to give the 
Dyta's , or parties who convey the images to the cars, their ordinary fee. 
Eventually, however, he was obliged to yield to their demand, and Jagan- 
nath, his brother, and sister, proceeded in the usual complaisant and grace¬ 
ful manner to their chariots* This, of course, was a time of intense excite¬ 
ment: all eyes were fixed in one direction, alt hands were raised in 
adoration, and every tongue proclaimed victory to Jagannath. On the 
following day the ears w-ere moved a considerable distance toward the 
Gundecha temple* In pulling the ropes and dancing and singing before 
the cars, none distinguished themselves so much as the Bengalis, male and 
female. They appear to be Jagannath *s greatest devotees, and far outstrip 
the Oriyas in their zeal. One day’s labour, how ever, cooled their ardour, 
as the cars subsequently moved very slowly and experienced repeated stop¬ 
pages. Indeed, had it not been for the Kata Batheas, men who are annually 
summoned by the RiSja to drag the cars, it is quite uncertain when they 
would have reached their destination. The indifference of the people after 
the first day, and the annual diminution in the number who attend the car 
festival, are among the many indications of Jagannath being on the wane. 
Though the pilgrim-hunters were never more numerous and persevering, 
they are not so successful as formerly. Several have recently returned 
from Bengal and the Upper Provinces without a single pilgrim. 

In the mean time different cries and scenes arrested our attention. 
Heaven’s destroying angel had passed through the ranks, and smitten 
hundreds of these idolaters ; hence, almost ift every street were seen the 
dead and dying: the former lying in the pathway or the gutters, or being 
carried to the various Golgothas; the iatler occasionally attended by a 
friend or relative; the dying mother by an affectionate son; the husband by 
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his young and weeping wife; anti the brother by a beloved sister; each anti 
a 11 t ry i n g i n vai n to a r rc s t 1 h e proxies s of the km g o f te r ro rs, ami j in p a rl 
ease and consolation to the objects of their affection and solicitudc. In 
many instances the unhappy creatures were abandoned by their friends, 
long before the spirit hud quitted its earthly abode, and though quite near, 
were allowed to perish like dogs, unpiticJ and unaided. The manner in 
which the hearts of V e pandas, and the inhabitants of Puri at large, are 
closed against anything like sympathy for the dead and dying, is most 
lamentable, IT yon attempt to engage their attention in behalf of their 
victims, they reply with a llemlish smile: ft By dying here they obtain 
sal ration. 3 * 

Visiting one of the Golgothas, we beheld the remains of about eighty 
human beings : some had just been thrown down, some were being devour¬ 
ed by dogs and vuliinvs, others were being consumed on the funeral pile, 
ami many had been reduced to ashes or completely eaten up by dogs, 
Having neither time nor disposition, we did not visit the other Golgolhas, 
where doubtless similar scenes were to be witnessed ; as at the lowest 
estimate live hundred persons had, before the close of the third day of the 
festival, perished in the town of Puri, and probably as many more on Ihe 
road to Cuttack. Standing near the Alhuranala bridge, ihe morning of Ihe 
second day, sixteen persons, apparently in the last stage of the disease, 
were carried by in thdix within a period of half an hour. Notwithstanding 
our enquiries, we could not ascertain by whose authority, or to wind place 
lhe»e parlies were being thus conveyed ; and hence were forced lo the 
painful conclusion that Iheirinhuman bearers would, on reaching a retired 
spot beyond ihe town, after stripping and robbing them, consign them to a 
ditch to end Iheir sufferings. In order, however, lo form any thing like a 
just idea of the eJFecta of I his wicked system, wc must remember that the 
disease long survives llie festival, carries oil’ multitudes in Puri, and visits 
almost every district of Orissa ; hurries thousands into eternity, and oc¬ 
casionally depopulates huge villages ; wc must also follow its victims into 
Hie unseen world, and by (he light of revelation contemplate their eternal 
destiny; we must at the same time visit Iheir habitations, and hear the 
cries and lamentations of their bereaved families and relatives ; and we 
must not overlook the vast multitudes, who are thereby robbed, corrupted, 
and lilted fur destruction. Having thus v jewed these, a few of its legiti¬ 
mate ctlects, we are furnished with the most impressive comment on the 
words o! Jehovah : “ Their sorrows shall be multiplied, that hasten after 
another god an unanswerable argument against its being in any way 
identified with a profoundly Christian Government ; a hitter reproof to 
those who advocate so iniquitous a connection, and a loud irresistihh appeal 
to all Christian and philanthropic men to unite their influence, and cause 
it to bear upon Ihe overthrow of this, the most loathsome, demoralizing and 
destructive system of idolatry in the world. 

In noticing the Missionary lalxmrs connected with the festival, we have 
to state that Messrs. Bailey and Miller, with two native assistants, removed 
to Puri before the dine of May, and were joined by Messrs. Buck! y and 
Brooks of Cut lack, with three native assistants, before the commencement 
of the festival ; lienee (he Gospel was daily proclaimed in the town over a 
period o| thirty days. Onr congregations were generally large, and com¬ 
posed ol Bengalis and parlies from the Upper Provinces, as well as Oriyas. 
Prom the former we had many hearers, who were bitterly opposed lo the 
truth, ami seemed quite familiar with the objections of Paine, and other 
infidel writers, to Christianity. Also an unusuu '*■ large number ol young 
men with a smattering of English, who, to u,e irreir own language, had 
come to see the beauties of Jagannath, but, wpen rem oust rated with, ap- 
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peared ashamed, and had recourse io sonic less objectionable reason for 
being present. The pandas maintained tluiir character for insolence ami 
determined opposition to the proclamation oflhe Gospel. 

One fellow had the audacity to approach the speaker, and call upon the 
hearers to throw dust and stop his mouth; and, when reproved, poured 
forth such a torrent of unutterably obscene language, as never previously 
had fallen upon our ears. On the whole, we found these men much more 
insolent and determined in their opposition than they were last year ; 
which may he attributed, in a great measure, to the Grail Act for the with¬ 
drawal of the donation, notwithstanding its publication, having hitherto re¬ 
mained a dead letter. This has done immense mischief, by giving rise to a 
very general impression that the Government dare not meddle with Jagan- 
nitli ; and that, instead of withdrawing entirely, they intend augmenting the 
annual donation* 

We were not, however, without encouragement in our labours : multi¬ 
tudes listened with great attention to the Gospel ; proposed various ques¬ 
tions ; argued with us in a calm, profitable manner, and seemed truly desi¬ 
rous of increasing tlieir knowledge ol Christianity. We met with several 
persons who had read and committed to memory a large portion of the con¬ 
tents of some ol our tracts and gospels, and individuals occasionally came 
to our residence, to converse on religious subjects and obtain books. 

We were much interested in a man from Gu/.crut, who visited us several 
times. He had been on intimate terms with a Missionary, had read with 
him the New Testament, and was well acquainted with its contents. # He 
had, however, imbibed some erroneous views in reference to the personal 
appearance of the Lord Jesus, and believed that he was now in some part 
of the world; hence lie declared, his Side object in leaving home was to 
search for the Saviour. “ Tell nn he vvmdd exclaim with great emotion, 
“ where J can find Ihe Lmd Jesus ; and ! will go to him wherever it may 
be.” On the morning after the idols made their appearance, we repaired 
to the vicinity of the pilgrim-tax gnh\ and distrihnlcda large number of 
tracts and gospels to the departing pilgrims. May these labours be suc¬ 
ceeded by the Divine blessing, and eminently contribute to the glory of 
God and the salvation of man. 

W. M. 


V*- — Fourth Kero lit op too Math Ivantha Mission in connec¬ 
tion with the London Missionary Society, 

As this interesting report is already in the hands of many of our readers, 
our extracts from it are shorter than lliey would otherwise have been. 

Missionaries, —Rev. W* Clarkson, Rev. Jos, Taylor, B, A., Rev. A. 
Corbold* 

Na t i vp 7 Va ch f> rs .—G1 1 n p\ ra m aiid D esa i. 

In order to judge rightly of (he actual results of a Mission, we must look 
back to the period of its commencement, rather than to any very proximate 
stage of its opera!ions. Applying this principle to our own Mission, we 
have very abundant cause of encouragement. Light years ago, not a single 
baptized Christian was to be found in this district, much less a native 
family. Now I here are about eighteen baptized and four unbaptized lamb 
lies, ail enjoying the constant ministrations of the word. These comprise 
one hundred and twenty souls, 

. Again, liv e years ago, the Missionary had no abiding place in this region, 
but was forced after a short itineration to leave it for the safety afforded 
trom the weather by a substantial dwelling. Now, in God's gracious provi- 
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denize, bv the help of Christian friends, two Mission houses have been erect¬ 
ed. 

Further, at that time, native Christians were scattered in their several 
villages, and exposed to have their children withdrawn from them hy viol¬ 
ence, or corrupted by heathen example. Now, they are congregated as lamb 
lies in two Colonies, helping one another by mutual counsel and example, 
and presenting to the heathen a regularly organized Christian Church and 
community, whilst their children are all under the direct care and instruc¬ 
tions of the Missionaries, 

Within the same period, the spirit of caste threatened to subvert the new¬ 
ly established Church. Now, by God’s grace, the members are “of one 
heart and one mind/ 1 and four marriages;, between parties of respectively 
different castes, have been solemnized. 

The great difficulty of supporting converts has been, also in a great de¬ 
gree, if not wholly, obviated by each of the converts obtaining support for 
his own family, by agriculture or weaving, as his past habits may have qua 
liiied him. The agriculturists cultivate above one hundred bighas of land, 
and the weavers are engaged on fire looms. The agricultural produce of 
last rainy season amounted to about 400 Rs, and that oi the weaving was 
200 Rupees. From all these considerations, we desire emphatically to 
lt thank God am 1 take eourago.” 

This stage of our progress as a Mission, is rendered definite by the com¬ 
pletion of the Mission House at Rursad, where the more important Colony 
is settled. 

Since their establishment, the Christian families have been till the pre¬ 
sent lime necessitated to go to Dew an, or ihe Missionary has been forced to 
go to them.—Now there is a Mission family established there,—from which 
we hope for very happy results. The women will now especially receive 
religious inslrm-litm and counsels from the Missionary's wife. 

It would seem as though this Mission were necessitated to pursue Evan¬ 
gelistic labours, as its primary work. V;o Imvc been hitherto prevented 
from founding schools, or settingup that machinery peculiar to some Mis¬ 
sions, where!>y a Missionary is confined to a single spot. 

The blessing we have hitherto reaped has bocn chiefly in connection with 
itinerant labours, mid their promise seems to lie yet more and more abund¬ 
ant. We need on one hand colonization, for Ihe gathering and instructing 
of scattered individually —affording a Home, and a Church, and a nursery 
for the future, and, on the other, Evangelization for seeking amt saving 
those who arc lost, enlarging the existing Church, and founding others. 

Whilst a Colony will demand the residence of one Mission family, others 
may we hope be left at liberty to go over the length and breadth of the land. 

The justness* of these remarks is apparent from the following recent case, 
which contains many elements <d interest, in the year IS 14, the ltev. Win. 
Flower was itinerating in llm Broach district. Two Tracts were then given 
to a Talavia, This people arc identical with the Bhils of the Raj Pipla, 
south of the Xorbudda, but have become civilized by their residence in the 
plains, where they attach themselves, in small communities, to the villages 
ut the Kunbjs, The man who received the tracts gave them over to another 
of the same class named Pursulum, who was impressed hy their truths. 
Alter the lapse of eight years, he came to liursad to inquire more particu¬ 
larly into the Christian Religion. Alter having been made to understand 
the consequences of a profession of Christianity, ho has sent for his family 
to Bursud, where he has obtained permission to dwell, and now nine indi¬ 
viduals of this caste, members of his own family, are colonists at Bursad, 
supporting themselves hy their labour, and receiving instruction in the Gos¬ 
pel. The people of his class, belonging to the Broach district, have been 
greatly excited by this circumstance. At a caste meeting several resolved to 
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become Christians, and for that purpose came l.o inquire al Bursad. The 
resolution which was so hastily formed, was abandoned as scum as Ihej 
knew the consequences involved in their Incoming Christians, This inci¬ 
dent may under tlie Divine Blessing not only prove the occasion oi introduc¬ 
ing the Gospel to those people on the plains* hut may open a way for send¬ 
ing it to the w ild dwellers on the mountains, of whom they are the descend¬ 
ants, Meanwhile nine individuals from amongst them, are ostensibly con¬ 
nected with Christians,—and in a way strikingly illustrative of the necessi¬ 
ty of a consentaneous itineration and colonization. 

We now request attention to the operations of the Mission during the 
past year. Owing to the labour of building the Bungalow at Bursad, and 
also to the removal of one of our number by sickness, these have been 
scanty. Such as they arc, we present them. 

I. Itinerations ani> Sales ok Books, luhing the past year. 
—Gaiigaram and Dcsai, our Native Evangelists*have been diligent in visit¬ 
ing the villages. The former took an extensive lour* with two others*as far 
as Palau. He met with considerable success in the sate of tracts—which 
realized . alwmt 50 Rs. and which must have amounted to 4,000* and the 
prices of which varied from one pie to S [dec. 

He has recorded many incidents of interest, evincing the people's atten¬ 
tion to the truths of Christianity. Villages and towns oft he Gutcowur were 
visited, in which, though he met with frequent opposition from ofTicmls, he 
was always successful in obtaining a hearing and in disposing of books. 

Jn November, one of our number, in company w ith Gatig&ram, wont as 
far as Kupparvvaug. 

The sales of tracts to the natives during the year amount to about 140 
Rs. The number thus disposed of may have been ten thousand, so that 
we bare the delightful thought that an immense number of the population 
have the means of becoming acquainted with saving truth. Besides lids, a 
Christian lady purchased from us lor distribution fifteen Rupees' worth. 
These were given away among a doss of people to whom we should not 
have found easy access, chiefly in the territories of the Ncrbudda. How 
delightful to have such Christian co-operation. 

In the large and fearfully wicked town of Cambay a great number of tracts 
was purchased by the Hindus ; but the Mussulmans refused them. 

IL— Baptisms.— During the past year there have .Keen three adults bap¬ 
tized. nc of these was a Kali who had been long under instruction*—ot 
weak ea|>acity, but we 1 1 ope o f 1 1 on e st heart. 

Another baptism was that of Bhikhari, aSipahi. 

The third baptism was that of Natiaji a young Parhlm attached to the 
Court of the Guicowar at Baroda* who has subsequently declined from the 
faith. 

III.—Eriargemki of the Christian Colony. — The settlement at 
Bursad has received I he addition of the nine Talavias already mentioned 
and of throe Koli lannlcs from the town of Bursar]. 

These have been drawn by thfegjbristiau influence of tin* original colo¬ 
nists—with whom they arc freqinSttly connected in agricultural labours. 
The general conduct of the Christians and their mutual love and harmony 
convinced them that a more excellent way was to he found uilh them, I ban 
amongst their fellow heathen, and consequently they expressed a desire to 
join the settlement. As soon as that desire was made known, their own 
people east them out, unwilling that any of their number should abide 
amongst them, and we were consequently obliged to receive them. A new 
element lias this year blended itself with the old by the introduction of tin- 
baptized persons into the Christian Colony. This is not as we could have 
desired, but we know not how it could have been obviated A man who 
merely attends on religious services is repuled a Christian by his people 
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and all evil influences arc immediately at work to pervert the minds of his 
wife ami children, The man ts at once forced to take a definite stand and 
1o cast in Ids lot with Christians, even although his knowledge of Christian¬ 
ity may he very immature and his whole family entirely ignorant. 

In smdi a case wo cannot say nay to his request to join us, and (lie im¬ 
mediate consequence is that Iho family with all its heathen elements finds 
admit lance. Of course the father has the desire to become a Christian and 
promises that Ins family shall he trained accordingly, and nc have also the 
hope, in their admission, of the means of grace becoming fruitful to them all. 
Yet still we should not disguise from ourselves the lad that a hostile He 
meat has already found its way not indeed into the Church, which ol course 
stands out distinct from the Colony, hut into the general community, Even 
it the newly arrived adults he watchful over their own conduct, lire fami¬ 
lies just emerged from heathenism must develop many evil habits to which 
the original families are strangers, Jl is manifest that nothing hut a high 
spirituality on the part of the Christians who are of long standing, combined 
with ihc Ihithlul discharge of duties by the Missionary, will prevent the 
dominance of the wnrhliy clement, and sustain that spiritual standing on 
which all the. inlhmncc of the colony is dependent., and to which it has 
hitherto owed all iD success. We cannot help expressing some anxiety on 
this point. Our original idea was not. to colonize in order to evangelize, 
hut to colon i/e those already e\amieli/cd. I lowever, we lay ourselves open 
to guidance from Providence, and at this early stage allow our plans to he 
modified by events, rather than observe a rigid principle unadapted to the 
circ'ijinstances which develope tin m^dves 

Still, as we have before intimated, this now feature uflhe Mission demands 
increased watchfulness and prayer and a comprehensive discipline. A tittle 
evil destroys much good. The number of unhaptized is now one /m//’of the 
whole, hut several ol them are desirous of baptism, which is only deferred 
in order to afford evidence of real eon vers ion. 

Five brick houses have been built this year at the cost of 7 ! I Company's 
Rupees. The buildings cd the Colony consist therefore at the present ol 
three rows with verandahs, comprising twenty-one houses. Eighteen ot 
these are occupied. The Colony at Devan has I ecu also enlarged by the 
accession of three uiibapli zed persons. It consists of those who were of 
low c as Icq and who subsist by weaving. The only light in which this Colony 
may be considered is as a nursery for that o| Ibirsad. It was from their 
number that wiv e:; were taken by lour nt Mm Iiursnd Colonists. Although 
these gills were rendered eligible by their having been trained In the board¬ 
ing School, lor becoming occupants of the dwellings at Burs ad, the families 
at Devan have not shewn themselves possessed of sulbeiently moral stand¬ 
ing to encourage us in transplant them. Here also, a house for the Native 
teacher, conjoined with a School Room, has been hail I, half of the expense 
H which has been borne by a Boarding Establishment in England. There 
have been lour drat h ft in the Colony during the year, Sueh occasions ex¬ 
hibit the practical elleels of llm religioL^pjije converts. None can witness 
without giatetnl salislaeiion the wide condra-1 between the feelings of the 
bereaved Native Christ nil and those of (lie heathen. 

Ihc latter murmurs against fate, and rebukes 1 he gods Ibr taking si way 
'iS'i i —dhe Eon m r a< quiesce s in the will of God, and says, 

1 lie Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, and blessed be the name ot 
the Lord. 1 I he occasion of death in a heathen family gives vise. In many 
heal hen and revolting ceremonies. Death in a Christum family is viewed 
as a serious trial and solemn event, occasions chastened grief ami calls into 
exercise Christian both and sympathy, and directs the minds of nil to Him 
who is Ci The Resurrection and the Idled 1 
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r the decent mode of burial ts of itself calculated to soothe the Christian 
mind, and strike the heathen observer. 

A piece ofland has been granted by Government for our fulfilling the sad 
doty which devolves on us as a community, of burying our dead. 

IV*— The Church and Pastorate.— This consists of twenty mem¬ 
bers. Their conduct during the year has been such as to excite deep gratis 
tude and afford much encouragement* There has been little if ought to 
distress us. If reproof has been administered, it has had generally its legi¬ 
timate effects. The Lord's Supper has been celebrated several times; amt 
these opportunities have always been seasons of refreshment to the Mission¬ 
aries as well as the converts* This Church having been gathered Irom 
among the heathen under the Great Shepherd ot the Sheep by the two 
senior Missionaries, will remain, by the highest of all law and propriety, 
under their joint Pastorate, until in the Providence uf God they are re¬ 
moved, or until they see the necessity in whole or in part of transferring its 
duties* 

V.— Boarding School.— This comprises about thirty children. It has 
been deprived of four of the best scholars and most hopeful girls hy mar¬ 
riage. These children, with some of the newly married girls, are taught 
crochet and different kinds of needle work with a view to support the 
School. They are daily instructed in the Scriptures in the Gujurati lan¬ 
guage* They are tractable ai d obedient and possess very tolerable ability 
for learning. We have great hopes of them as forming the next generation 
of Christians. They are very fond of singing hymns in Gujarati, many of 
which they have committed to memory. Orders for crochet work, dungari 
iowels, &c., will materially help the funds of this School, whose industry 
deserves encouragement. A mother not baptized in the beginning of the 
year, entrusted her two children named, Gulab (Rose) and Phul (Flower) 
to our care. May their names given to them in heathenism, be significant 
of their future character. Another mother has recently followed her ex¬ 
ample. L the former case the widowed parent has taken up her abode in 
the Colony ; m the latter she still lives among her heathen old friends. 

VI*— Literary Labours. —The following works have been prepared 
for the pres*, some of which have been published, and others are in process 
of publication* 

Translation of Barth's Church History from the Marathi—Child’s First 
Book—Gujarati Hymns—Dharma Sodak, or the Enquirer hfter religion. 
This consists of a series of poems attacking the popular superstitions, and 
illustrating Christianity* 

During the last rainy season, the new translations of the two Gospels of 
Luke and John, and the Acts of the Apostles, were prepared tor the Guja¬ 
rati Committee, and are now in process of publication at Surat* The fol¬ 
lowing works have been prepared by Mr. Clarkson during his residence at 
the Hills and Puna, “ The destroyer ot Superstition,” No. 1.— a tract on 
the Pantheism of Gujarat. “ Two conversations” in Gujarati, respecting 
Christianity and Hinduism, with an English translation,—Updes Mala, or 
Comments on the Sermon on the Mount. “The Five necklaces”—con¬ 
taining ninety questions respecting Hinduism, and a statement of the Gos- 

S el. Translations of “First Lessons,” and “Good Boys” from the 
farathi* The Tract Society of London has with their usual liberality 
made us a grant of paper for t>ooks we print on our own responsibility. 
Most of the above are published by the Bombay Tract Society, at their own 
expense. 

We cannot close this review of the labours of the Mission without stat¬ 
ing that the junior Missionary, Mr. Corbold, has prosecuted his study of the 
language with success, during the past year, arid has been enabled, with his 
wife, to render considerable aid, in the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson. 
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We hope an effectual sphere, and an abundant blessing, aw ail these new 
labourers. This leads us to offer, in conclusion, a few remarks respecting 
the prospective plans of the Mission . 

Lastly, we desire to present a lew special objects for the accomplishment 
of which funds arc requisile. 

I. The purchase ofland for the Colonists. The Government land is 
not procurable—we al present rent about eighty vighas, but have only two 
vighas of land freehold. \W find therefore great di(lienity of support. A 
thousand Rupees would purchase about twelve viglias of good land, iy 
which three or lour families nlight be supported in perpetuity. The culti¬ 
vation nlTand, though tar from lucrative, affords the most eligible employ¬ 
ments on moral considerations, and al the same time gives the concerts ihc 
most unexceptionable standing in the eyes ol the heathen, 

II. A supply of medicines, &t\, for a Dispensary on a small scale 
The number of eases relieved by medicine is considerable, and w ill be in¬ 
creasingly so, if our means arc enlarged. 

III. Building of houses for Colonists. Those are all on one plan and 
being of hrickw ork arc expensive but durable. Each house of an average 
cos's more than one hundred Rupees. Besides these special, there are the 
general objects of the Mission, comprising expenses of Itineration—outlay 
for agricultural objects anti the Boarding School. Nor can the day we 
tni.it. be distant w hen w e shall he forced to appeal to our friends for the 
erection of a Mission Church. 

Hitherto all IheCImsIjans congregate in a room of the Bungalow-—a place 
manifestly unsuitable for more than a hundred individuals. 

The Government has already granted us on eligible spot of ground for 
such a building, and the head men of Bursad have with an extraordinary 
spirit of toleration declared themselves as having no object ion to the con 
struetion of a Christian place of worship. 

\Vp have here the pleasure of expressing our grateful thanks to the very 
kind Christian tbi nds by whom wc have hitherto been sustained. We are 
indebted to a few for some large amountsour funds hav ing been suppli¬ 
ed by a few large rather than by many small sums ;—an irregularity which 
we hope w ill cease to exist. 

Subscriptions will be received by the Oriental Bank Corporation t in th j 
name of /fen. H r m. Clarkson^ — by all the Missionaries^ to their address, 
Po±t Office, liarodn, — and by the London Missionary Society, London. 

The friends of the Mission cause at the Presidencies, w ill, we hope, not 
overlook this deserving mission, and others, like that of the Presbyterian 
Church in Kalhiavvar, which have so few Europeans in their neighbour¬ 
hood to countenance and assist them. 


VI.—\ icksjis Written at An mb da b.\jv 

b ar far from my home and its inmates I stray 
Through city and village pursuing my way ; 

Like an atom afloat in the sunshine J seem, 

Each stage of my journey a vanishing dream. 

But the atom by nature's great laws is impelled. 

And 1 am by God in His mercy upheld ; 

And hence, though no more than a speck of the dust, 
Let me still in God's providence fearlessly trust 
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Now severed from id l that I valued when young, 

And mingling with men of strange face ami si range Longue, 

Like a book on llic shclflirs the language of youth, 

Anil my llmiiglds arc embodied in idioms uncouth, 

To Ibo chief in the pride of his lineage and stale, 

To tbe dense crowds that lazily lounge at bis gale, 

To a people in slavish servility schooled 
And long by the sceptres of tyranny ruled— 

To cities where avarice, corruption, and lies 

Mark tin* rich and the poor, tbe unlearned and the wUc, 

Where darkest depravily, smooth-tongued deceit, 

And callous and selfish misanthropy meet— 

I come with the message of peace on my tongue, 

With entreaty and warning to old and to young. 

Believing, while feehlv my accents I raise 3 

From 11tc moulit of a babe God wi ll perfect His praise 

And oh ! shall depression come over my mind 
At the thought of the loved ones Flu leaving behind ? 

Shall the thoughts of Llm mol her and babe that arise 
Fill with anguish my Ixtsom, with tear-drops mv eyes 1 

True, the tear-drop will trickle as onward I roam 
And ltdnk of ihe cherished endearments of home, 

But the husband, the father, no bitterness knows, 

When the fountain of feeling most freely o'erllous 

l know that the objects that call forth the fear 
Are safe from all cause of distrust and of fear ; 

And humbly I learn in the promise to trust 
Of Him who i^ ever benignant and just. 

Where ineii in the paths of idolatry stray, 

And the finger of Providence beckons my way 
May 1 fearless go by my Kuril's great command. 

And know for my comfort 11 the day is at hand/’ 

Gam.w a 
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Grieve (Jeauk. 

The liev J) n Allen, who has continuously, diligently, and ably, hi 
hourod in India as a missionary in connexion with the American Board n| 
t 'em in issit mi Ts lor Foreign Miss ions since 1 Mi7, except during a-shorl visit 
lo America, hil Bombay .for hi- native cminiiy mi the 1'ilh February, in 
inusei|ucm i of the f.iiboc oJ his licahh. Mr. Aden s praise is in ad the 
Glumdies <>1 Western India, mil especially althe seal ot the presidency 
w hieh lra> been tie pumipal phiji of hi* 1 >pLi alimi* He was one ol lie 
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original founders oi the Traci ami Book Society and its tirsi Kccivtary, the 
compiler of the History nfCbrisl in Marathi, ami author of severalother 
scriptural publications in (hat language* The Committee of the Bom¬ 
bay Bible Society, at a late meeting, recorded their “ deep-felt grati¬ 
tude to him for his most important and valuable services to the Society for 
the last quarter of a century, first as a member of the Committee, and for 
the last thirteen years as one of the secretaries, and principal editor of the 
Marathi, scriptures.” For about nine years he acted as superintendent of 
llm American Mission Press, to which all our instructional and educational 
institutions arc greatly indebted ; Iml even during I Ids interval he was not 
unmindful of more direct missionary duly. It is the prayer of many that 
Jus valuable life ma) Ire still longer spared, and Ihal he may yet prove a 
blessing to India, in whatever drcimslances ins future lot may be cast by 
divine Providence, 

The Rev. Thomas Grieve Clark of the Free Church of Scotland, ap 
pointed minister of the Presbyterian Congregation at Agra, and Mrs. C. , 
arrived in Bombay by the Steamer Achilles on the 23rd February and haves 
proceeded to their destination. Mr, Clark, while at this presidency, of¬ 
ficiated with great acceptance in the Free Church on the Esplanade, and 
in the Free General Assembly's Institution, where he addressed the stud- 
eids, and has excited among his new friends in India high hopes of his 
future usefulness with the divine blessing—hopes which arc well sustained by 
his talents learning, and devolcd&ess, us certified by his friends in Scotland. 

2. Mission Bvncaiow at Maiiahalushwau. 

J, P. Willoughby, Fstp, for long chief secretary to the government of 
Bombay, and late member of council uMliat presidency and now in Eng¬ 
land, has just made a very liberal gift to the Protestant Missionaries of the 
West of India, by bestow ing on them his ground and house, w ith all its fur¬ 
niture, at the convalescent station ol Mahahaleshwnr on the Western Ghats, 
ahonl 100 miles from Bombay, Writing to Ids law-agent about the disposal 
of lids properly j he says, 1 wish to bestow il on the missionaries, with the 
first use ol d to Dr. Wilson and his associates. They are often put to 
large expense in providing (houses on the hills) for such missionaries 
(when there as invalids), and may thus he saved expense. By letting the 
bungalow, when not wanted, to miscellaneous folks and to missionaries at 
a very moderate rent, the house can be kept in good repair. I do not of 
course require any legal deeds or anything more than an understanding be- 
lween Dr. Wilson and myself ihnt the house as it stands, and the large 
piece of ground attached to it (thirty-five acres in extent), and held under 
a peppercorn mil, by sunnttd^ from the late Baja of Saturn, is transferred 
b> him for the above objects and purposes, 1 * The legal transference, here 
referred to, has been duly ciVocUuL Dr. Wilson, after expressing his grm i 
bide, and that of nil the missionaries whom he had been aide to consult, for 
the generous and disinterested gift, thus writes to Mr. Willoughby’s attor¬ 
ney: I am “willing In accept the confidential trust which Mr. Willoughby 
proposes, on the terms slated by himself in Ihc extract of the loiter with 
which you have furnished me, and to do my best with it for the accomplish¬ 
ment of lhe objects which he has in view. I shall by and by put the bun 
gulow in charge of a native convert, who may teach a school in the village, 
managing the garden work, &c., by an assistant when he is absent during 
ihc day. This will make the establishment a centre of light on the summit 
of the mountains vvilhoul materially increasing the expense of upholding 
il.” 'Hie property here referred to, Dr. W, stales, is perhaps the most 
valuable allotment on the Malivibalcshwar bills, as held in ptrpctuo by a 
mere nominal acknowledgment of sovereignly, now in the hands of the 
British Government, as Ihc successor of the late Raja of Sul an. 11 is the 
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largest individual contribution to tbe missionary cause made in the west ol 
India since the noble gill lor the formation of Use Nagpur Mission. Con¬ 
sidering the source from which it comes, it is no inconsiderable testimony 
to the estimate formed in high quarters of the practical results of I he mis 
si o n a ry ente rprise in Indin ,—Ho mp and Fo rvign Jiecord of fhc Frf>r ('hvrrh 
of Scotland* 

3. Bteldixg Fund or the Bombay Tract and Ijook Society. 

The following circular is in the course of being issued by the Commillee, 

"The Bombay Tract and Book Society has now been in exigence for five 
and twenty years The object of the Society is to supply Western India 
with Chris Man publications.. It publishes works in Marilhi, Gujarati, 
Hindi, Hindustani. Sanskrit, Persian, English, and Portuguese, and re 
eeives from kindred Societies publications in t'anarc se. Tamil, Tclugu and 
other languages. Large supplies of books and tracts are also received from 
the Religious Tract Society of London, and the American Tract Society, 
which arc circulated chieily among Europeans in India. 

The Bombay Tract and Book Society is constituted on the moss calholic 
prinnph s ; and i< auxiliary D> all Evangelical Missions in Western India. 
Tiie income and effort* of lhe Society have of late growl ly increased. Dur¬ 
ing the lirst twenty years of its existence the Society collected in nil I he sum 
ol nearly Rs, 30,0 )d. During the last live years alone the collections have 
exceeded Rs. 21,00(1. During the fir'*! lu only years of ils existence the pub 
Mentions of the Society amounted to SO. During the last five years UQ new 
publications have been added ; so that now they amount hi at! to Till,— 
several of these being goodly volumes of 3 0 and 100 pages The ;cmand 
foiMhese publications lm-been steadily aiu! even rapidly extending. The 
issue is now four fdd of uhal it was a IV u years ago. A remarkable and 
most cheering fart in connexion with this is the readiness of ilw Natives In 
buy the publications. Gratuitous circulation, indeed, is now hardly over 
neeessary. 

These and similar farts ore in a high degree encouraging; and I he Com¬ 
mittee feel that Go I. in Uis gracious providence, is smiling on their labours 
and vallum Ibr fresh exertions, Bui as a preliminary, the Society requires 
a Depository —Ihe want of whic h is at lids moment a grievous impediment 
to the extension and eiltciemy nj its operations. 

For several years after the Immding of the Society, Us publications re¬ 
ceived gratuitous accommodation, first at the American Mission Chapel, 
then in the Scottish Mission House, and afterwards in St, Andrew’s Church. 
But, as the operations increased, it became necessary to seek other accom¬ 
modation, and for some years past (he greatest dilhcuby has been found in 
obtaining a suitable place for tin* Depository , A building sultlcienlly ample 
— wh dly under our own c mlrol—conspicuous to the eyes ol the Natives— 
an l in a locality central and accessible, is quite indispensable,—especially 
if the S u-ieh is expected to expand with the expanding field of usefulness 
around it. Such has brum the strong convict ion of the Committee for se\or¬ 
al years : ami accordingly, about two years ago, ground was purchased in 
a situation admirably adapted to our purposes, ou the border of the Espla¬ 
nade, at the angle between the public road 1o Pare) and the road leading 
to wards the Elpbinstone College and the Free Church, and separated 
merely by the breadth of the road from the Church Mission House and the 
Money Institution. A more public and suitable position it would be im¬ 
possible to find. The ground has been paid for, and the Society is riot 
burdened with one rupee of debt. It now remains to raise a building and 
to put the Society on a new looting, and enable it, after a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury^ useful but comparatively Limited exertion, to pursue, with new heart 
and hope, its high enterprise of Christian philanthropy. When we think 
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what similar institutions in England and other countries are, and what ours 
in Western India might soon be, the Committee feel themselves fully war¬ 
ranted in pressing this object on the mind and heart of the Christian public 

The Depository lately rented cost the Society Rs. 360 a year ;—it was 
small, and in many respects unsuitable. No proper place could now be 
procured at a less rent than from Rs. 600 to Rs ( 1,000 a year. The Bible 
Society, though not requiring more accommodation than the Tract and 
Book Society, is obliged to pay even more than the latter sum. 

According to estimates carefully prepared, the sum of Rs ( 10,00b will 
provide a suitable building on (lm Society 1 * ground, (.‘an the sum be raised 
lor such a purpose from the Christian public i»f Western India ? We flunk 
il can. It is proposed that an effort lie made to obtain one hundred individ- 
Uid$ who will each give a subscription of one hundred Rupees, From the 
hearty response which the proposal has already received from a considera¬ 
ble number, the Committee feel assured that, with the blessing of God, 
the scheme will not prove abortive. 

While a good many whose means are limited will endeavour, for the fur¬ 
therance of so important an object, to subscribe Rs. 106, we believe there 
are some of large means, and at the same time large hearts, who will cheer¬ 
fully uivc a higher imnlriliut ion. 

One great eimrl— and I ho Bombay Traci and Book Society is perma¬ 
nently raised to a high vantage ground whence to disseminate the truths of 
the glorious Gospel of salvation, not only as we have said among the mil¬ 
lions of Western India, but also over the surrounding countries. For who 
does not perceive that Bombay seems ini ended by God to be a venire of in¬ 
fluence to far more than Western Indial It is at lids moment the gate of 
Persia—the point from which Christian hooks can most effectively be tran¬ 
smitted into the Muhammadan countries of South Western Ada. And 
o (hers pi i e res o f U =? e fu l n * ss a re o p en i 11 g be lb re us. G re a t a re ou r ine a ns o f 
doing good—let u* be faithful t > the high trust committed to us. 

Bombay, '2nd February t 1^53. 

Ti c proceedings al the annual meeting in connexion with this much desi¬ 
derated Building Fund we give in lull as reported in the Bombay papers. 

{ * The Rev. Dr. Wit.son, Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland, 
Bombay, in income the fourth resolution, said, that if must not he thought 
from the favourable statements which have been made respecting the pro¬ 
gress of the Society, that il has yet assumed its right position in Western 
India. Tie 1 success which it lias experienced was nnly a motive to furl her 
and more extended efforts. There' are thousands and millions in the pro¬ 
vinces around us before whose eyes the Gospel page, even in its simplest 
form, has n d been spread, and on whose cars have not yet fallen the glad 
tidings of salvation, as announced by the voice of the living preacher. It is 
only a beginning, Ihough one full of promise, which has been made of our 
operations. Our pens and our presses must not only continue at work; hut 
they must labour more industriously than ever. The Society must become 
known and be accessible to both the native and European communities 
It must not he content to remain any longer shut up in an obscure corner 
A suitable Depositoky, referred to in the motion which he ventured to 
make, must be provided for the accommodation of its varied stores, to in¬ 
vite purchasers and give missionaries and the public due facilities in the 
selection of their supplies. The day has passed away when the property 
of the Society was so small that it could be gratuitously accommodated, as 
It had formerly been, in the American Mission Press, the Scottish Mission 
House, or the Vestry-room of St. Andrew's Church. It is not to be ex¬ 
pected even lhaL it can be duly dealt with when associated with the ordinary 
trade of our most respectable Booksellers. It needed a depository of its 
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iiivu, :inil I!in\l 0110 ot very considerable magnitude anti alike central, acres 
sible, and distinguishable. The question was raised, wl>c.re such a con¬ 
venience ronld he found. All who are acquainted with Bombay were 
aware that the space tor looking for it is very limited. Is there a suitable 
house then to he rented * Is there a sufficient guarantee that leases of such 
a house would he renewed and undisturbed, according to the convenience 
of the Society, even when it may probably have to deal with a proprietary 
hostile to ils objects1 The Committee fear that these questions must he 
answered in the negative ; and they call upon the Christian pul die to enable 
them to erect a plain hut commodious building suited to the great object 
which the Society has in view, lie was not an advocate for anything sen¬ 
suous or luxurious even in architecture ; but he did think it expedient I hat the 
Traci Society should become visible to the community, A lesson might 
be learnt by Evangelical Christians from the procedure of the devotees of 
other systems of faith in analogous cases. When before the Christian era 
the Buddhists sought to propagate their doctrines in the Wesioflndja, they 
erected and even excavated temples and monasteries in ail parts of the 
country, and gave a palpable proof In all that they were really at work. 
They were so successful that Iheir first missionary to the MarnthaCountry 
lived to see, it is said in the Aftihanntso^ eighty-four Ihousand converts, 
and the ordination of eighteen thousand individuals to the Buddhist priest¬ 
hood The Romanist missions in Syria have their monasteries, churches-, 
schools, and printing presses,—m appearance like lilt to forts,—all furnish¬ 
ing to them and their disciples, and the pilgrim visitants to the Holy Land, 
the most ample accommodation, Protestants may surely be pardoned lor 
desiring their schools, churches, and hook-dc[>osilories to he cognizable by 
the senses of the Natives and those who wish their enlightenment, it is 
grievous to think that those departments of labour, in which missionaries 
cannot be seen regularly at work, should be so much under-estimated, when 
compared with lliose in which their exertions are conspicuous* It is a pleasure 
to point the al lent ion of the stranger lo the stoves of the Bible Society in So 
many languages iu its depository opposite the cathedral, which must he 
viewed as really a spiritual arsenal ; and it ought lo he a similar pleasure 
to point his attention to the abundant stores of the Tract and Book Society 
rightly assorted for inspection and sale. For the sum of ten thousand 
rupees a suitable building could he cree led on the ground purchased and 
javid for by the Society, on the verge of the Esplanade and contiguous to 
I lie principal thoroughfare of I lie rily. This sum II is proposed lo raise lo 
a hundred subscriptions of a hundred rupees each, of which iu a few days 
thirty-three had been promised. Let lhose friends of the cause who are 
able to bestow a hundred rupees not fail to do so; and Jit those who are 
unable to lies low such a sum beg it for the Society. The accomplishment 
ol the object in view is entirely practicable. Let no true friend of the 
cause who lias any deference to the united deliberations and prayers of a 
Committee, tcoking to propose and do what is best, say, 1 shall give you 
nothing, for you may yet possibly liud a house to rent* When there is no 
matter of principle or conscience at slake, there should he concurrence with 
an enlightened majority. Let us all work together, and the desired object 
will be soon obtained. Though the motion he (Dr. W.) [imposed was ob 
viously of a material and secular character, he ventured to press it mi the 
meeting from his earnest conviction that its adoption would lead to spiritual 
results of the greatest importance, \\ ilh suitable buildings lor its accom¬ 
modation, the Tract and Book Society of Bombay might double its opera¬ 
tions in a couple of years. 

Dn. IT. Miixer, in seconding the motion, said; Ma. Chairman and 
Friends,-— li would ill become me at this late hour to detain the Meeting 
wilh any lengthy remarks of mine, and especially after the very excellent 
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speech we have jus i heard in support of this resolutimi. j I j-i< s t , howcve.f 
I may he allowed In make n few remarks, and Ik* I m reference In the po>j 
linn the Society has IKed on, to erect their Depository. The situation is, 
in my opinion, the very best (hat could have- been selected, even supposing 
we had had the choice of the whole ofBombay. It is on I he margin of our 
greatest thorough fare—near !o !he Elplmistonc Institution—close by the 
Money School, and what appears to me of the greatest importance, it is in 
the neighbourhood oft lie Suitors* Home. During my residence in Bombay, 
I have been often brought into contact n ilh Sailors, and I know from ex¬ 
perience that many of them are very willing tc> read Tracis; lhc\ have fro 
ipicntly applied to me for them both ul my own house and when I have met 
them on board ship, mid l am fully persuaded that, if we raise (lie proposed 
Building in the neighbourhood of ilie Sailors 5 Home, where (hey haw 
abundance of time ami opportunities to read, they will in largo number-: 
visit our Depository and buy for themselves ; but whether they buy them 
or receive them as gills, the amount of guild which may thus lie done is in 
calculable. There is just one other [oinl to which 1 should have adverted, 
but nearly all I had to say lias been much better said by Dr, Wilson. Il is 
ill referenc e to the amount of the proposed subscription. To all lhose who 
feci dial they cannot afford to giw? a hundred rupees, I would -uggrsl that 
lliey form themselves into ;l Committee with their friends and rube that 
amount; for 1 am certain that every person now pro'Cid who has any re 
gu lar means of living, mid ha\iiur the w ill in- mind, can in I his way lied one 
hundred rupees, for I his most desirable object. 

In putting the-fourth Resolution IUjw C.lxoy remarked that he fell tin 
importance of it to be so great that, notwithstanding il had iiron so aid) 
moved and seconded (anil he might just remark that the importance of it 
might even be gathered from the fact that it was (lie only resolution that 
had I Mien seconded except in silence) Ik: fell roust mi nod to add a few 
words. He looked upon the point o\ visibility so ably brought out by Dr 
Wilson, as one nfuntrh importance, especially in a Society like the pie 
sen!. Hitherto it had been difficult to tell who ibey were, what they were, 
and whrrb l hey were. But a suit able commodious building ever led in o 
conspicuous spot, like (be one in view, would solve all those doubts and 
difficulties. He had a confident persuasion that erecting such a buildhn 
would be a new era in the Society, and that they might look for not only 
a fourfold but even a tenfold increase in its Hfinenry. IS was indeed 
true that from God's blessing alone any real efficiency could conn ; hut if 
must be remembered God ordinarily winked by means, and by sniial | 
means, and that in the humble diligent use of ihmif. l\U Messing wa¬ 
in be looked for. He would just mention a point llial bad occurred In him, 
that some of their best wishers might not have it in their power In give so 
large a sum ns Us. 100 in a lump, but they might pay it by instalments— 
say within six montbs, Jn short the thing that was wanted was the will; 
where there w as that, they would sunn find the way. 

Il is with much pleasure llial we add that about sixty subscriptions <d 
Rs. 100 each have been obtained for lids important object. Surely tin 
forty which are still wanted will erelong be forthcoming. 

1 Church Miss i on Ait v Society’s Mission in Western Ini ha 

Bombay Station* —Rev. J., S. S. Robertson (married), Urn, W. S 
Price (m) y Rev, C, W. Isenberg (m) i Europe, Mr. Michael Sargon, 
Catechist. Mr. ttnrabjeu Klnirsedjce, Catechist. Mr. James Wilson, 
Catechist. Mr. Appajee Rappoojce, Catechist. Mr. Dadnbhny Dussa 
bhoy, Assistant Catechist. Airs, Jerrom, engaged in Native Female Edu¬ 
cation. Miss While, Superintendent of N. F Schools. 
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Nosik Station* —Rev. C. C. Menge (m), Rev. C. C, Schreiber 
Europe. Mr. Rainknshna Anlajee, Catechist Mr. Godajee, Probation- 
ary Assistant Catechist. 

Junir Station.— Rev. Dajt Pandiirang fmj, Native Pastor. Krishna, 
Scripture Reader. 

Male gaum Station.— Rev. James Banter (m), Native Pastor. Ramjee, 
Scripture Reader (detached.) 

Karachi Station. —Rev, E> Rogers. Rev. A. Matchett. Mr. Seal, 
Native Catechist. 


Children under Instruction. 

English. Vernacular. Total. 

Boys. Boys. Girls. 

Bombay.. 230., 989,, 214. 1,433 f N. B.—This table is some- 

Nasik. .» 20.. 237,, RL. 323 j what under the mark, as the 

Junir ............ 6,. 75.. 7.. 88 j returns from some of the 

Malegvum_... 34'. 45,* C,, 7 ^ j Stations give only the aver- 

,j Christian.8. . 6. J ' , a g£ attendance^ot the whole 

Karachi. *19,. 53 *.,. 72 f number on the list. 


Total. .2,009 


Number of Baptisms in 1S52. 

Adult. Children . 

Bombay. 1.. 0 

Nasik .... 4.. .. 0 

Junir ............ 1. 1 

Malegaum ........ G,4 

Whilst itinerating .. 1.... .... 3 

Total.... 12 8 


Number of Baptized persons and 
Communicants belonging to the Sev - 
eral Congregations. 

Total Baptized. Communicants. 


Bombay .... 
Nasik 

. 26 

Junir 

_ 6 

Mrtlegaum ,. 
(Dhulia) ,. 
Karachi. 

...... 35 

. 9 

. 20 


Total,. 152 48 

From the report of the mission which has just appeared we make the 
following interesting extracts. 

I. Bombay. —In giving an account of this Station it has been usual to 
divide it mto two distinct branches, viz. The English Department and the 
Vernacular Department. We will adhere to the accustomed order. 

1. The Money Institution .—It has pleased GO!) to exercise our faith 
and patience with respect to this valuable Institution, 

At the close of the last year a strong h ;po was fell lhal in the next Re¬ 
port its prospects would be found la be cheering and encouraging ; that ellid* 
ent help would have arrived from England (a Principal and Master having 
been applied for) ; and that the erection of new and suitable premises would 
have been commenced. In neither of these respects however has the situa¬ 
tion of the Institution improved. May we all receive grace in patience to 
possess our souls, and resolutely to persevere in the work of the Lord ! 

At the rendering of the last report the Institution was in the joint charge 
of the Rev, E. Rogers and W. S, Price : the whole burden of it now rests 
upon Mr. Price. The health ol the Rev. Edward Rogers was not found 
equal to the work of the Institution, and therefore, upon the arrival of I he 
Rev. A. Matchclt from England for Scinde in April last, Mr. Rogers was 
associated with him in that Mission. This arrangement was resolved on 
from two reasons,—one, the hope that change of climate would be beneficial 
to Mr, Rogers’s health, and the other from a conviction that, if possible, a 
new Mission ought not to he undertaken with less than two Missionaries, 
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Mr. Price has sill along greatly desired to spend his strength in the direct 
preaching of Hie Gospel in the Vernacular languages, and was therefore an¬ 
xious to he relieved from his post in the Money Institution ; hut, as no one 
else in all points suit aide was available for the purpose, the corresponding 
committee fell constrained, though with .reluctance, to retain Mr. Price in 
the Money Institution until such lime as he can he relieved without detri 
menl to I he Society. 

Respecting the course of studies, Mr. Price reports as follows. 

^Tlie course of instruction, I have endeavoured to continue as before, 
without any material alterations. The subjects in which I expect the first 
class shortly to be examined, are as follows. 

Geometry.—T he 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and filli hooks of Mud id. Aloe 
bra. —Quadratic equations. Arithmetic. Mechanics.— Elements ot 
practical machinery and moving forces. Geography.— Practical and 
Physical. History. —Tellers General History, Ancient and Modern; 
.Markiun’s History of England. Chemistry.— 1 The whole of the Theory 
of the Science, illustrated by experiments, w ith some of I he principal of the 
simple substances. Sanskrit. “(Taught I y Myral Shastree), Trans¬ 
lation —from English inlu Mardtld and vice versa. Marathi and English 
Grammar Writing, Holy Scriptures, —Genesis, Deuteronomy, the 
Gospels and Acts of Apostles. By comparing the subjoined List of Pupils 
with that given in the Iasi Report it will be seen that the attendance is con 
sidcral ly increased ; and this increase would without doubt be much great 
or were there suitable accommodation. 

Two Tnwnseti 1 Scholarships have been founded from Hie money emit i t 
butrd to the Testimonial ol‘that zealous friend of the Society, E« H. Town¬ 
send* Esquire, to which elections will lie uuuD at the annual examination in 
April next. The amount of coni ributjons received was Rupees 2,1341. Such 
endow incurs subunmi von riduM to cut 1 in Scholastic In <Li tut ions. 

We I hoc pleasure in recording the establishment (principally through the 
exertions ol Mr Price) of a library in connection with the Money [iislitu 
lion, for the benefit ol'lhe Pupils ami of Educated Natives in general. 

Mr. Price reports lha! much of Ids lime has been taken up with converse 
tion with ihuse who professed to be inquirers alter the truth of Christiani¬ 
ty; but w ith respect lu the great -r pari of them he has experienced disap 
pointment, although he would not give them up as hopeless. He has, how¬ 
ever, had the gratification of ad mil ling into the visible Church of Christ, one 
educated young man, Ualarum Gunput, a fcheinvoe Brahmin, who was bap¬ 
tized on the Kith of September last in Si. Thomas" Cathedral. The baptism 
of this young man, and his subsequent application to the Supreme Court for 
the recovery of Ids wife, produced intense excitement among the Native 
Comimmily, which, though manifested at first in increased hostility, will, it 
is hoped, issue in the conversion of many of his countrymen to the faith 
our Lord Jesus ClirM, 

One other point remains to lm noticed, viz. The Orphanage. Oft* 
Mr, Price reports as follows,—“Most of the children formerly under the 
care of Mrs. Rolwrisnu and const j|uting the orphan school of Nasik, were 
in May last transferred to Mrs. Price; since that time we have had several 
additions, clued v of destitute heathen or Roman Catholic children who have 
been snatched from destruction and com milled to our care by one or other 
of the Magistrates, Some from various causes have been removed. The 
number al the present lime is 11, viz 3 girls and 5 buys. They are daily 
instructed through the medium of their ow n language, in reading, writing, 
arithmetic and geography ; and it is not intended to leach them English at 
all, except in some special ease, where circumstances may indicate its de 
sirahleness.* 1 

The girls spend much of their day with Mrs. Price in sewing or in such 
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other employment, as will make them useful in after life. Our endeavour is 
to preserve, as much as possible, amongst them, the identity of the native 
character, so lar as it is consistent with their Christian profession. Their 
food, their dress, and domestic habits, we do not strive to change, thinking it 
1 jcl,ter to teach them to order themselves well and decently according to the 
fashion of their own country, rather than by adopting the manners and cus¬ 
toms of strangers like ourselves, to diminish the influence they may after¬ 
wards possess over their heathen neighbours. 

2. The Vernacular Department. —At the date of the last Report 
the Bombay Station was in charge of Rev. C. W. Jscnbcrg, whose health 
bad for some time past even then been failing, and subsequently quite broke 
down. Immediately after the last annual meeting Mr. Jscnbcrg proceeded 
down the Coast to Mangalore for the benefit of Ins health, intending to 
return by land through the Southern Maratha Country w ith a view to 
<combine Missionary service with the use of means for the recovery of 
heattli : but this plan, on the recommendation of a Medical Friend at Man¬ 
galore, was relinquished, and Mr. Isenberg returned by sea to Bombay. 
Hoping to postpone if not avoid the necessity of leaving India, Mr. Isenberg 
proceeded to the Mahabateshwar Hills, but failed to reap the benefit that 
lie desired. It now became manifest to himself, as well as to his friends, that 
no resource remained save a velum to Europe ; and accordingly Mr. Iscn- 
I ierg embarked with his family for Germany on hoard the Steamer Akbar 
on 3rd May last. Wc are not w ithout feaT that Mr. Isenberg T s return to 
Ids Native land was too long deferred, as the accounts received of his health 
are unsatisfactory, and hold out no prospect of his speedy return, though 
eventually we trust to welcome him ljack again. Even the temporary ab ¬ 
sence from the field of so energetic and devoted a labourer is no small loss 
to the Society. May it please GOD to avert Ids entire removal. 

The arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Robertson in the middle of June with the 
Divinity Students was thankfully hailed by all the Mission. The Verna¬ 
cular Schools were at once distributed among the Divinity Students in con¬ 
junction with Mr. Sargon (under the guidance and control of Mr. Robert¬ 
son) to exercise a general supervision, and to have the sole communication 
of religious instruction. The Rev. J, S, S. Robertson received charge of 
the Native Congregation, and assisted by the Catechists conducts the Native 
Services in Trinity Chapel. These services were for a season (during the 
rains) withdrawn from Trinity Chapel to the Money School Premises, but 
have again been resumed in Trinity Chapel as before. Mr. Robertson finds 
the scattered state of the Native Flock, and the diversity of languages which 
they speak, serious hindrances to an efficient oversight of them ; and he con¬ 
siders it very desirable that they should be under the superintendence of a 
Native Pastor. This will leave Mr. Robertson greater leisure for laying 
himself out to gain access to the educated Natives of Bombay ; a field of 
usefulness which wc much desire to see him occupy. The low state of 
spirituality among them he deplores. In conjunction with his pastoral 
duties Mr. Robertson has been carrying on the instruction of the Divinity 
Glass, in which be experiences much enjoyment, and for which his scholas¬ 
tic attainments so eminently qualify him.“Duruig the last term the class 
consisted of four students. 

Mrs. Jerrorn, widow of the late Rev. T. Jerrom, Superintendent of the 
Money Institution, who on the lamented demise of her husband within 3 
months of her marriage with him, diligently gave herself to the study of 
Marathi that she might qualify herself for usefulness in the Missionary 
Field, has been received into connection with the Church Missionary So¬ 
ciety with a view Uj labouring among the Native Females of this Island. 
Disregarding the considerations of personal comfort and convenience, she 
has set herself down in the midst of the Native Population, and has gather- 
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ed around her a .school of JO Boys mid 27 Girls whom she assembles dally 
under her own roof, and gives up her time and fdrcngtli entirely to them 
We tmsi that Hie inlhieiiec oi lier instruction and example will soon bring 
forth fruit lo the glnry of (jOI),—T he Calerhijil Mr. Jmjies Wdson has a 
weekly meeting hi Mrs, Jerronds Schrmbroom, in which he finds math 

encouragement. 

Miss While, the Superintendent of our Native Female Schools in Bom 
bay, lias continued her valuable hut ijuiet and unobtrusive laljoiirs during! 
the past year, Both the attendance and the progress of the childrcu have 
lieen satisfactory, and furnish “round for hope that the seed sown will hi 
due lime bring forth an abundant harvest. A visit to Miss White 7 * school 
would, we led assured, amply repay those who would lake the trouble to 
afford her this slight mark id encouragement. 

II. Nasik Station*— This station has undergone much change during 
the past year. The Rev, J. S t S. Robertson, Mrs, lb, ami tin? JJi\ init\ 
class, have Imen brought down |r> Bombay ; the Rev.Raji Raiiduomng with 
his family has been renewed to Jnonecr; and the Rev. Mr. Meuge and 
Mrs. M. have been brought from Jooncer to Nosik* The Rev. C. <J 
Selireiher was brought dow n from Kurraeh-e to Nasik, but the state of his 
heallh compelled his rclimi to Europe, so that the station is now in the 
sole charge of one Missionary, llcv, (•. C. Mongo; w ho has under him 
(temporarily) the Catechist, Runikrishna, and the Frnbuli unary Assist ah! 
Catechist, Godajee. 

1 lie Nasik Mission is then in a feebler stale than ever it lias I.. before 

We greatly desire to keep up this old and latterly promising Mission in an 
efficient state. 

Mr. Mengo's lime is occupied in the [ astonil charge of the Native run 
gregalion, the superintendence uflhe schools, and prreaehing to the Ilea 
then. 

in addition to two Marallii services on the Third's day in the Mission 
Chapel, morning and evening services on the week days a re regularly In Id 

Mr, Men go has also an English service and sermon every Sunday all it 
noon for the benefit of the few European and Jndo-Rritim residents at Liu 
station. 

Tim Lord's Supper 1ms been administered every month alt ornately- to tin 
Native and European congregations. 

jib Jc'ni'u.— Rev. Dajf Pahdnrang, Nalive Missionary and Pastor 
Krishna, Scripture Ucatter, As has alreaih been mentioned the Rev, C 
(b Mengc was removed from tills slalom to Nasilt and the Rev. Dap 
Ihuidoorung from Nasik to looni er early last year. The hiinirdndc clferi 
of such changes is disadvantageous; bid we hope thid lie eventual n suh 
w ifi In' bcnelieial. This mission may he strictly said lo he in ils infirm v 
It is with t( as yet not only the day of (< small iliings* 5 —bid of I he smalh 
things. Bu! even tins is not despised by the Lord of Hosts, bit ns take 
heed (hat vve are like minded wiih Iiim. bet us strengthen the hands ol 
our dear Nalive hrolher by earnest player and supplication on Ids hehalt 
We hope much from Id* energy, /cal, and devi ledness. 

The hostility oflhe Brahmins is unabated, and shows itself its ever) 
available way. Through their opposition Mr. Duji lias been much hinder 
ed in his endeavours to get a class of youths around him in the Mission 
house whom In- might personally Instruct in English and seek to imbm 
their minds with Christian truth. At one lime In-hud got as in any as 1b 
to come to him, lull I rum the \ ioh nl opposition thul was made lo it, (hi 
number has ln-cu reduced |o U 

Dajb reports, Si In addition to public pn aelnng in llie town <onl villagt > 
during the p.,s| year, 1 have daily assembled at H in the morning 11o ti aeli 
i hihli : iwd 1 he >■ Iiom| 11 , fie Mission ‘ mnpLiimd and ttr seiv.inf-' ol 
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the establishment, for reading and expounding the word of GOD to them 
On every Lord's day morning atS o'clock nil the schools have been col" 
lected in the Mission compound to whom a lecture has been given by mo 
on the claims of the Christian religion. And afterwards, a Bible class has 
been held with lhe two senior classes and the school masters. In addition 
(o this, I held two other Bible classes, the one on Tuesday and the other 
on Friday afternoon. Also essays have been written by those who attend¬ 
ed this class on some religious subject that was proposed to them before 
hand.’* Daji’s experience lends him fo prefer itinerating as much as prac¬ 
ticable ; in which we are glad to encourage him. Last cold season lie* 
made a tour of considerable extent in Candeish and was much gratified by 
the attention with which his message was heard. He had the opportunity 
of baptizing 4 persons, viz. 1 adult and 3 children. He has recently re¬ 
turned from a Lour in the neighbourhood of Aurungabad, whither he bad 
gone to examine 8 or HI candidates for baptism under the instruction of the 
Scripture reader, Rnmji; hut he did not find them sufficiently prepared. 

Asia gaum has been visited twice during the past year by the Rev. Daji 
Pandoorung; but there is nothing satisfactory to be recorded concerning it. 
There is no probability that it will be resumed as a Missionary station. 

TV. Malligaum.- ifei?. James Banter^ Native Pastor. Mr. Bunter 
has steadily carried on liis quiet and valuable labors at this station. His 
time is principally occupied in the pastoral charge of the Native congrega- 
tion; hut he is also diligent in embracing opportunities of making known 
the gospel to the heathen. 

His staled services are divine service morning and evening of every 
Lord's day : on every week day morning a devotional and catechetical ser¬ 
vice ; and on Monday evenings a prayer meeting. Besides the Christian 
congregation, upwards of 12 heathens attend the reading and preaching of 
the word of GOD on Sundays. 

The number of the Christian congregation is 33, exclusive of Mr. Hun¬ 
ter's own family, viz, 0 men, 12 women, I boys, and S girls ; of these 4 
only are communicants. At Dhoolia, a branch station under Mr. Bunter, 
are 9 Christians, viz. 3 men, I? women, and 3 girls,—of whom two are 
communicants. 

During the past year, Mr. Bunter has had the privilege of baptizing ten 
persons, viz. 3 men, 2 women, 2 boys, and 3 girls. Besides t hese lie has 
had under his instruction 10 other professed enquirers, candidates for bap¬ 
tism, who, finding upon fuller information that 1 hey were not likely to 
derive the temporal advantages that they looked for, have drawn back. 

Five men left the congregation during the year to seek employment; and 
tw T o were put away for misconduct. 

One marriage took place among the members of the congregation. 

At Dhulia a Romanist has renounced the errors of Popery, and applied 
for admission into the Protestant church. 

By God's mercy no death had occurred 

During the past year Mr. Bunter often preached in the town of Mallj- 
gaum and in the neighbouring villages. He was received with respect and 
heard with attention ; but on one occasion the hostility of the Brahmins 
broke through restraint, and caused him to be driven out of the Town. 

Mr Hunter reports that he has sold a large number of tracts in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; which is a matter Ibr much thankfulness. 

Mrs. Bunter conducts a school for Christian children in the Mission 
compound, consisting ofS girls and 6 boys. The girls are taught needle' 
work in addition to reading, writing, singing, &e. 

Besides the school of Native Christian children there are two schools for 
Natives—one English and the other Vernacular. 

The former contains 34 boys, and the latter 45 hoys.—Both are under the 
most kind and efficient general superintendence of the Rev. C Laing, the 
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chaplain of the station* Mr* Bunter attends these schools daily for the 
communication of Christian instruction. 

Our Native Brother, the Rev James Bunter, possesses a treat advantage in 
the counsel, support, and encouragement be receives from the Rev Charles 
Laingthe Chaplain at MaUigaum; to which excellent friend of the Society 
we hike this opportunity of expressing our grateful acknowledgment* 

V. Karachi'.— The Rev. E. Rogers and Rev, A* Maichett, Missio- 
nari es ; M r. S ea 1, N a live C a tec h i st. 

This Station has not hitherto been brought into I he Report. The Scindc 
Mission was commenced at the close of the year JSoO, when the Rev. C H. 
Schreiber and Mrs. Schreiber proceeded to Kurrachec. It pleased GOD 
lo remove Mrs* Schreiber from her labors in March 1851, but not before 
she had let her light shin 1 in that dark place to the glory ot GOD. In April 
1852, Mr. Schreiber was removed from Kurrachf e to Nnsik, tlie Rev. A 
Matehett having been appointed lo the Scindc Mission by the Parent Com 
miltec. Mr. Mateheit arrived in Bombay on ilie 19th of Aj mi 3 last, 
and after a week's sojourn in Bombay, proceeded to Kurraehee in c rn 
pany with the Rev* E. Rogers, whom ihe Corresponding Committee had 
associated w ith him in I fie Scindc Mission. Rolli have been diligent in the 
study oj the Hindustani and Sindhee languages, and both have made good 
progress. 

Mr. Rogers has again been afflicted with sickness, but by the mercy of 
GOD Mr. Matchett has been preserved all along in good health. Our 
prayer to GOD is that Me may be graciously ph ased to strengthen Mr 
Rogers, and to make both nt them eminently insi rumen)at in the spread ut 
the Gospel in llmi province. For the benefit of the Marathi spe iking popu¬ 
lation of the Bazaar and Camp, a Marathi sen ire lias been held by Mr 
Rogers in the Mission House each Lord’s day morning from the Sunday 
after their arrival; and subsequently a Hindustani service lias been added, 
which is held each Lord’s day evening. This service is shared by the two 
Missionaries* 

There are 20 Native Christians at Kurraehee accustomed to attend Di¬ 
vine Service, of w hom only 3 are communicants. But t I these only two 
were baptized at Kurrachee (by the Rev, W. Carr, Assistant Chaplain) ; 
and none of them are Sindhces ; so that the reaping season of the Mission 
has not as yet commenced. In his own good lime may the Lord of the 
Harvest grant that many souls may l e gathered into His Heavenly garner! 

Negotiations have been concluded for the transfer to our Society of the 
Kurrachee Free School, established some years ago by Captain Freed v and 
other zealous Friends of Native improvement. Mr. Seal, a native Comer! 
of some standing* who has hitherto had the elm: go of the school has been re 
ceived into the connection of the Society as a Callieehisl, but w ill continue 
to conduct the duties oft ho school until he can be relieved from them. 

Wo must not omit to mention the valuable co-operation and assistance 
we have received from the Committee oft lie Scindc Auxiliary Church Mis¬ 
sionary Association, to whom we feel ourselves under much obligation. 

Finances* 

The unexpectedly prolonged absence of the Treasurer for Local Funds, 
A. Lyon, Esq, has rendered us unable lo present ft correct and full financial 
statement. In the appendix to the Report will he found a List of Subscrip¬ 
tions and Donations, as far as they have been ascertained. The sum ol 
them is as follows 

General Fund B. Anx*CM.S.Swbs, Rs. 1.415 10 Donat. Rs. ]| Total 2,592 

Money Srhool HniIrtitijj FmnJ .. f , „ „ 331 Q 331 0 

Association for N. F. Fdacaiioii* „ n 50 0 50 0 

Scimle Mission •»*■<»**p» ■*»** -■ 570 0 ,, ,, C92 0 L-G2 0 


1,9C5 10 


11 G.Total 1235 
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5. Examination of the Free Church Mission School, Mauras. 

Pursuant to public notice, the annual examination of the boys of the 
Presbyterian Free Church School was held at the Mission House, situated 
opposite to the Light House, on the evening of the 7th instant. The Right 
Honorable the Governor arrived with Ids suite at the appointed hour, and 
presided. There were many ladies and gentlemen present, and also sonic 
natives, * At about quarter after ^o'clock the Rev. Mr. Anderson com¬ 
menced the business of the evening, by explaining to His Excellency the 
Governor, the object of the Institution, the operations for the last year, and 
(lie number of boys educated both in the parent and the branch schools. 
After which the monitorial class, and the boys attached Lo their respective 
classes were examined in the Old and New Testaments, in English His¬ 
tory, on the subject of the Reformation) in the History of Greece, Geogra¬ 
phy, ami Mathematics. In all these studies, the boys, particularly the 
monitorial class, displayed a good memory and much intelligence. The 
monitorial class mutually interrogated each other in English History, and 
the New Testament, which part of the examination was very interesting 
and delightful ; so much so, as to excite the admiration and the applause 
of those present. The examination continued up to a quarter past S 
o’clock, when the Right Honorable Chairman distributed the prizes to the 
deserving pupils. After which, he made a short, but excellent speech, 
which, in substance, was as follows 

“Mr. Anderson, I came here this evening with great expectations, and I 
am glad to say that those expectations have been far surpassed. I am 
perfectly satisfied with the proficiency of your hoys, both in the Scriptures 
and other branches of their studies. The Bible is the hoq^ of God, and I 
am glad Lo find that it is most enthusiastically received by I he natives. It 
is a book which shows the path of life. I shall not be here next year to 
witness the further progress of the boys, but I assure you that the w ell-be¬ 
ing of the Institution will always be dear to my heart. The monitors and 
other gentlemen who took a part in the examination, arc all entitled "to 
praise, and I hope you will convey to the boys and others labouring with 
you, my best wishes for their success.” 

Mr. Anderson then thanked His Excellency for his able conduct in (he 
chair. 

The meeting then dispersed, delighted with the proceedings of the day. 

6. Examination of Bishop Cqtuite’s Grammar School. 

We submit the following notice, aslaring represented to be more accurate 
iban that quoted in our last issue. We are sorry our space prevents our 
giving the writ ten Report of the private examination.—“ Gu Wednesday 
evening (15th December), the hoys of Bishop Currie’s Grammar School 
were publicly examined, having on several previous days been subjected 
lo a much more sifting ordeal by written question and answer. The Re¬ 
ports of the gentlemen who had conducted ibis written examination were 
read in a condensed form, and are to he found below. They are on the 
whole exceedingly gratifying, and reflect high credit on the present mas¬ 
ters. The result of the oral examination at which the Bishop presided w as 
particularly pleasing, and such as to remind the supporters of this School 
of its palmiest days in the same building, hallowed by the prayers of Bishop 
Currie and others of like spirit. The original School house has now been 
purchased by the Committee, with the assistance of Woolley J s fund ; and 
we heartily trust that this important School, now relieved of rent, may en- 
joy many years of success, ami be made eminently conducive to the spread 
of Christum truth in (his country.— Herald 
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I,—Mu, John Warden on Government Education, 

We heard with sincere pleasure of the appointment of }lr. John 
Warden of the Bombay Civil Service to the presidentship of the Board 
ot Education in succession to Sir ITskine Perry, persuaded, as we 
were, that his sound judgement and Christian urbanity, not to speak 
of higher principles, would altogether restrain him from presenting 
the educational cltorL* of Government, in -such a directly anti-mission¬ 
ary and auti-Christian position, as they have not imfrequently been 
put of hue years in this presidency * We have not been disappointed. 
At the Annual distribution of prizes to the pupils of the Elphinstonc 
College at the beginning of April, he has Jims expressed himself 
in a letter addressed to the expected president of the meeting, 

“I cannot dose without -dinsion, however slight, to the distinctive fea¬ 
ture of the Government Colleges and Schools, which has excited more 
observation than any other trail I allude to, to the instruction being 
wholly secular. In our own dear Christian land, wo arc accustomed to 
see spiritual and secular learning running hand in hand; and it requires a 
very just appreciation of our position here Lo reconcile I he mind to their 
separation. 

tl It is not for us to question the wisdom of that ordinance of man which 
pledged the British Government in India to universal toleration; it is 
sufficient that, when the British Government, 3o years ago, acceded to the 
hulk of the provinces in this Presidency, it issued a Proclamation intimat¬ 
ing that f all religious sects would he tolerated and their customs 
maintained as far as is just and reasonable. 1 

For'my own part, I believe that, Providence dictated this policy, as 
the means of rivetling the power of England over this country; but it is 
clear that we cannot expect a blessing to rest upon a violation of (he pub¬ 
lic faith, solemnly pledged by conquerors to those submitting to their au¬ 
thority. 

ff And what I would ask, is the course lo lie followed by a great and 
generous country under such circumstances! Its faith is pledged, and the 
opinion of its scrupulous good faith is the keystone of the arch which 
Tie i hu Skuies. Vol. IV. No 3 7 
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supported its mighty power over these lands* Surfcly ! surely l there is but 
one coursedpen* 

** We have the subtle Br&hman, the ardent Muhammadan, the meek, 
though zealous, Christs an Missionary, each and all relying on this promise 
of non-interference, and pressing the evidence of his respective faith on the 
attention of the people of India; and when this people look up to the Go 
vernment and say “you tolerate all religions * all cannot be true, shew us 
what is truththe Government can only answer, our own belief is known 
to you, we are ready to give a reason for the faith that is in us, and we will 
place you in a situation by which you may judge whether those reasons 
are convincing or not. We will teach you History, by the light of its two 
eyes. Chronology and Geography, you will therein discover the history 
and system of every religion; we will expand your intellectual powers to 
distinguish truth from falsehood by the aid of Logic and Mathematics; 
and we will, in the Sciences of Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry and 
Botany, lay open to you all we know of the firmament above, of the nature 
of the earth on which we live, and the organization of the flowers, which 
enamel its surface : and with your perceptions of the power and wisdom 
of your God and ours, thus cleared and enlarged, we may safely leave you 
to distinguish truth, for yourselves, 

“Descending to secondary considerations it may be observed that this is 
the only course for which we could engage the co-operation of the higher 
and most influential and intellectual classes of the natives: each member 
of the Board of Education, be he Christian, Muhammadan, Hindu or 
First, is engaged in one common object, viz. the advancement of truth ; 
we differ only as to that which is truth; and like other discreet men, we 
never talk on that respecting which we are sure to differ. 

“It has been said that we ought to have a Christian spiritual teacher 
for Christian scholars ; but those who urge this plan have not considered 
all the difficulties of our position; it would result in our having spiritual 
teachers of all religions; and we therefore take our stand on the only 
safe ground, that of clear, broad neutrality, without subterfuge or evasion. 

“ But it is said, again, that our system produces Deists. Only twelve 
years is not a sufficiently long trial on which to declare that our intellec¬ 
tual vineyard will only produce wild grapes, and I know within 100 yards 
of my own dwelling that, of three young men reading for Holy Orders, 
one was educated by the Government schools; and I am told that, in 
Bengal, some of those who have become eminent ’as Native Clergymen, 
weTe before their conversion, trained to high proficiency in learning and 
science in the Government schools and Colleges, But suppose we do 
produce Deists, are not avowed champions of Christianity liable to do the 
same 7 Till the contrary has been demonstrated I must take the liberty 
ofbelievingthat they are. But what thenl Is it not clear gain to exchange, 
for a land full of idols and a mind engrained with idolatry, a people who 
no longer worship the work of their own hands, that their own fingers have 
made, who have cast their idols to the moles and to the bats, and say they 
be no gods which are made with hands ; and who are prepared to exer- 
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cise the same judgment that has eschewed these things, in weighing the 
evidence on which another system is pressed on their attention. 

M *\Ve profess no antagonism to Missionaries of any shade, and I have 
it, under the hand of a Churchman and Missionary, for whose piety and 
judgment I have the greatest admiration and respect, that lie f wishes all 
success lo the Government Schools, and only wishes they were greatly 
multiplied throughout the whole country. 1 I should think indeed that, ail 
Missionaries should regard us as their pioneers who lay hare the groves, 
and uproot the briars, of an ancient idolatry, and prepare for them a soil 
which will bring forth a hundred fold in their gamer. 

The good sense and kind feeling which these remarks express, 
warrant us to conclude time we should have no great difficulty in 
making such an adjust me lit with Mr. Warden of our mutual views of 
Government instruction, as would save much fun her discussion about 
its principles and tendencies* We submit to him and our readers 
the following remarks suggested by his observations. 

1. The tendency of Christian instruction is to destroy all the false 
religions prevalent in India* The tendency of scientific and literary 
instruction is, in its own degree, admitted by Mr, Warden to be iden¬ 
tical By the same arguments that he can prove that the communi¬ 
cation of scientific and literary knowledge to the natives of India h 
not incompatible with the most ample toleration, we can prove that 
the communication of Christian instruction is not incompatible with 
the most ample toleration. Science and literature directly assault 
heathenism in all its forms, as we have often shown in these pages. 
While, however, they are only offered to the natives by government, 
without compulsion, there is no breach of toleration, Christian teach- < 
ing stands exactly in the same category, while it has the further ad¬ 
vantage of the tendency not only to take down what is evil but to 
build up what is good. 

2. The Government of India in confining its communications of 
knowledge to science and literature, and overlooking Christian know¬ 
ledge, when the best case is put for it, as by Mr. Warden, is merely 
accomplishing a lesser amount of good while it might by a different 
course accomplish a greater* When the question is put to us, « No 
good, or some good,” we answer, “Some good*” When the question, 
however, is put, “ The lesser good, or the greater good," we answer, 
** The greater good.” 

3- If religion be the most important element of education, as Mr. 
Warden cordially admits, the representation of any system of educa¬ 
tion which excludes it as substantially complete, is the practice of a 
gross and injurious delusion. This delusion, we hope, will soon alto- 
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gether cease to be repeated in connection with that limited amount 
of instruction which the Indian governments offer to the people* We 
are glad to notice, as in the North-West Provinces,—the scene oPthe 
philanthropic and able administration of Mr* Thomason,—the word 
“instruction 1 * taking the place of« education' 1 in public school docu- 
merits. We thank Mr-Thomason, for hinting to the pandits in his 
elegant address at the opening of the new Sanskfit College of Be¬ 
nares, that there is something better yet to be got by them than the 
acquisitions which they there obtain* We thank Mr. Warden for do¬ 
ing the same in Bombay* We thank Sir Henry Pottmger, an honour 
to our own presidency to which he belongs and whose worth as a 
public man in various parts of the world is universally admitted, for 
saying at the Free Church Seminary at Madras, « The Bible is the 
book of God, and I am glad to find it is most enthusiastically receiv¬ 
ed by the natives; it is a book which shews the path of life*” 

4* We readily admit that the Government of India is not without 
its difficulties in dealing with religion as a subject of education ; and 
seeing its failure to provide a thoroughly faithful and efficient minis¬ 
try,-—with bright exceptions recognized;—for the instruction of its 
European servants, we confess that we are not prepared to argue 
for ifa directly undertaking, in present circumstances, the duty of the 
religious instructions of the native youth of the country to a farther 
extent than that implied in introducing into its schools the reading of 
the sacred scriptures, which, as Protestants, we hold to be self-expla¬ 
natory and self-defensory in all matters of essential importance, but 
without eschewing select portions of our Christian literature* The 
Court of Directors we Isold to be have been guilty of a great infatua¬ 
tion when it interdicted at Madras the formation of voluntary classes 
for the perusal of the Bible, without the knowledge of which “ the 
history and system** of Christianity, the great fount of modern civi¬ 
lization,—not to speak of higher considerations,—cannot possibly 
be understood* 

5* The effects of the Government syste m of education as hitherto 
pursued require to be seriously considered. The “ Deists*' which it 
has produced are not, generallyspeaking, of the reasonable and hope- 
fill character referred to by Mr. Warden. Let the ve nemo us and 
scurrilous Gujarati publications which have appeared in Bombay, and 
the Vichdr-Lahari published in Marathi in Puna testify* Let the 
experience of the late professor Henderson of theElphinstone Institu¬ 
tion be remembered and pondered Writing to ourselves in 1643, he 
taya, “Since you left Bombay the Board of Education has greatly extend- 
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ed its operations, and is preparing for still greater things. An accom¬ 
plished Englishman lias been placed in charge of the English School 
at Surat, my young friend and former pupil at Edinburgh, Robert 
Mack ay, has been placed in charge at Tanrta, the most talented of the 
late Normal Scholars have been retained on high salaries as Assis¬ 
tants in the Central English School here, English Schools taught by 
natives have been Commenced in many places in the Mufasal, and 
all the Schools opened by English gentlemen in thu Fori are numer¬ 
ously attended. Again all the native Schools here and throughout 
the presidency have been greatly improved and placed under cdKciem 
superintendence. Lectures are given in Marathi and Gujarati by LJal 
Shastri and others for the benefit of native Schoolmasters, a series of 
treatises and School books and Maps is in the course of preparation 
and translation for the native Schools, And Mr. llarkness, Mr. Eis- 
dale, and Dal Sbaslri annually visit every district in the presidency, on 
their respective tours of inspection. The operations in the other pre¬ 
sidencies seem to he on as great, if not greater scale, and in the same 
spirit. Now, what is to be the result of all this ? A very great move¬ 
ment in one direction or another at no remote period is manifestly in¬ 
evitable : but will it be for good or for evil ? On ihat subject, 1 must 
confess to you that my opinions have of late undergone a complete 
change* You know I never cordially approved of the Government plan 
of' education ; but of late, and I may say exactly in proportion as J 
myself thought more solemnly on the truths of Christianity, and made 
them the subject of conversation with educated natives, the more con¬ 
vinced have I become of the evil tendency of the system which has 
hitherto been pursued, and the necessity of strenuous exertion in 
opposition to it by all who have at lie art the enlargement of the Mes¬ 
siah's Kingdom, or even the tranquillity ofludia and the safety of the 
British Empire* The Government in fact dues not know what it is 
doing. No doubt, it is breaking down those superstitions and dis¬ 
persing those mists which by creating weakness arid disunion facili¬ 
tated thu conquest of the country, but instead of substituting any use¬ 
ful truth or salutary principles for the ignorance and false prieiples 
which they remove,-they are only facilitating the dissemination of the 
most pernicious errors and the most demoralizing and revolutionary 
principles, ] have been appalled by discovering the extent to which 
atheistical and detsrical writings, together with disaffection to the 
British Government and hatred to the British name, have spread and 
are spreading among those who have been educated in Government 
Schools, or are now in the service of Government, The direction ot 
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the Government system of Education is rapidly falling into the hands 
of astute Brahmans, whom you know* and who know how to take 
advantage of such a state of things, and at the same time to streng¬ 
then themselves by an alliance with Pars! and Musa!man prejudices, 
while the European gentlemen, who still remain nominally at the 
head of the system, know nothing of the under-currents which per¬ 
vade the whole, or consider themselves as bound*either by principle 
or policy not to make any exertions sn favour of Christian truth, while 
the professed object of the Government is to give secular instruction 
only. Now what is required in order to counteract the tendency of 
such a system ? To enlighten the public at home, particularly those 
who have most influence in East Indian affair?, by laying the real state 
of the case before them, appears to me to be the first thing required. 
The whole subject of Government Education requires to be reconsid¬ 
ered, and in the spirit of the age* But still I do not think that Gov¬ 
ernment instruction ought ever to be regarded as one of the princi¬ 
pal means of Christianizing India. It may be so organized as not to 
counteract that object, and even to co-opfrate in a subordinate degree, 
but the main dependence must always be placed upon faithful, effici¬ 
ent, and zealous missionaries, European and Native/* Matters 
are not essentially improved, though they are somewhat changed, 
since this testimony was given, notwithstanding the excellent charac¬ 
ter of many of the government professors and teachers. We have re¬ 
ceived the strongest assurances from many of the native youth with 
whom we are acquainted to this effect. Are the evils lamented inher¬ 
ent in, or merely accidental to, the system of government instruction ? 

6. We have all along, as missionaries, gratefully acknowledged 
the good-will and fraternal co-operation which we have received from 
many of the government professors and teachers, such as the able and 
excellent principals of the Elphinstone College in Bombay and the 
College in Puna, and Messrs. Bell, Eisdaie and Orlebar, now in 
Europe, the late Mr. Henderson, and others ; and we wish all the gov¬ 
ernment teachers the utmost success and comfort in all their labours 
for the extension of scientific truth, though we lately declared, and 
still declare, that their profession, in present circumstances, is not one 
which befits a solemnly ordained Christian minister , and could not 
give our bene-placitttm to a Christian minister undertaking their pro¬ 
fession, except on his own personal responsibility. Whether we should 
have ultimately wished the individual to whom we now refer to remain 
in the ministry of the Gospel at all, is another question, which we need 
not here raise. 
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?. It has been principally by the supplemental labours of mission¬ 
aries that, the individuals educated in the Government Colleges who 
have embraced Christianity have been led to the knowledge of the 
truth. We shalt be glad to see these supplemental labours greatly 
extended* If the Government teachers are in any degree preparing 
the soil, then woe be to missionaries if they fail to sow in 'it the good 
seed of the kingdom. 

i. W, 


II,— Memoirs of Prince Rupert and tml: Cavaliers.* 

This is not a compact history, but a general Memoir of Prince 
Rupert, with numerous notices of his lellow-soldiers, principally found¬ 
ed on and embracing a large collection ofletters hitherto unpublished, 
lately purchased by Mr, Bentley « by a vet^ spirited speculation/' and 
consigned to the editorial care of *Mr, Eliot Warburton, whose pre¬ 
mature loss to English literature is so generally deplored* The origi¬ 
nal parts of the work are written in a strain, perhaps too light and 
lively considering the great and grave national questions and interests 
which were dependent on the military movements of the loyal follow¬ 
ers of Charles the First and ins patriotic opponents of the Parliament¬ 
ary Army* The moral tone of it, however, is much to be commend¬ 
ed in general, though Air. Warburtos/s personal sympathies are obvi¬ 
ously with the heroes of Ids story, w hose admitted profligacy and pro¬ 
fanity, he seeks to counterbalance by the merely alleged fanaticism 
and hyprocrisy of the Roundheads and severe sanctimoniousness of 
the Covenanters* We refer to the subject to express the hope, that 
the time is now approaching when a narrative of the most eventful 
period of British history will be produced which will be acceptable 
alike to the good sense, religions principle, and love of constitutional 
freedom of out native land, A halo of glory now surrounds some 
characters as that of Cromwell, which till lately w ere enshrouded in 
the clouds of the darkest prejudice ; and all parties admit that there 
were ranged many worthies under boih the banners which were erect¬ 
ed in the Civil Wars, While we do justice to the departed, we should 
seek to profit by the lessons to be learned from their arduous strug¬ 
gles and contending* and should look well to the price at which our 

* Memoirs of Prince Rupert, and Hie lAivaUura. (uelading ibtir Rrjvnu; Correspond- 
nee, now first published from Uic original Manuscript By Eiiui Warburtop, author o f 
he Crescent and the Cross \ London; 1513 
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distinguished privileges have been purchased* “It seems to me,”Bays 
Mr. Warburton, with much point and propriety, “that we read or 
write of our great Civil Wars to little purpose, if we look upon them 
and their actors as mere abstractions; as relating only to distant 
times and other beings than ourselves* When the rude German 
peasant gazes on the spectre of the Brochen wielding vast arms, tak¬ 
ing giant strides, and looming over the horizon like the creature of 
another world, he believes it to be Supernatural l the philosopher 
knows that the awful spectre is but an image of himself, exaggerated 
and distorted by distance and stormy mist* Even so, we must re¬ 
member that in the terrible scenes of these old times, we see but our¬ 
selves in different circumstances; we behold Englishmen as they have 
been and may be again* While the revolutionary element is raging 
round us now, on the sunny plains of Italy, and the gloomy bills of 
stricken Ireland, in the glittering streets of Paris, and among the ano¬ 
malous tribes of Germany* we only owe our own comparative immu¬ 
nity, under God, to former revolutions, as the Indian of the prairie 
escapes its conflagrations by destroying the fuel that it feeds on. 
There remains little for revolution to do among us now ; at least as 
far as the constitutional elements, and the more prosperous classes 
of the community are concerned* But it behoves these last to look 
well that there be still less need, or even thought, of such terrible 
remedies. Ominous sounds issue ever and anon from the helpless 
peasant and the hopeless artisan ; ignorance and Its incalculable evils 
breed misery, misery discontent, and discontent spawns demagogues. 
The masses must and will be led ; and, if their natural leaders neglect 
them, they will follow hirelings. It is no longer the vocation of men 
powerful by intellect, or birth, or wealth, to lead armed bands 'to war : 
but it is their higher duty to teach and to illustrate the blessings of 
tranquillity ; to enable their poorer brethren to appreciate and to en¬ 
joy them. Peace should not be a mere negation: while we were un¬ 
der the curse of war, we strove with devoted energy to prosecute its 
deadly aims ; while we are blessed by peace, shall we be more remiss 
in doing the will of heaven than of yore in serving hell ? Every man 
who has improved the condition of his fellow men by one wise word 
or generous deed, has served his country well. Every landlord who 
has made his tenantry his friends, and has taught them the dignity of 
labour, the omnipotence of energy and industry ; every manufacturer 
who has diffused health and happiness amongst his pale and crowded 
artisans ; he who has taught the poor man to look up, or has created 
a new field for honest, hopeful labour; each of these men has per- 
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formed a nobler part than a mere Cavalier or Roundhead could ever 
have accomplished; and each may shine in the noble epitaph of 
Hampden,—* Peace to ids ashes! he has served mankind /' 9 


III.—Pl nine Breakfast to tee Rev. Mu, Glasgow. 

We have much pleasure in giving insert ion to the folio win" account ol 
the proceedings at a social meeting held at Coleraine in Ireland, in honour 
of our esteemed friend the Hev, James Glasgow of Rajkot, now cm a visit 
to his native country. The addresses of the parlies present on the occa¬ 
sion are well worthy of attention, independently oT personal circumstances. 

On Tuesday morning last, the friends of the missionary cause in this 
town and neighbourhood invited the Rev, Mr. Glasgow, the a! U and dis¬ 
tinguished missionary of (lie Irish Presbyterian Church, to a pul lie break 
fast in the large room of the Corporation Arms here. 

Among those present, besides a number of ladies, wc observed the fob 
lowing gentlemen:—Rev. I>r, Houston, Rev, J. A, Canning, Rev. W. 
Richey, Rev. J. Huey, Rev. \V. MAlullen, Rev. J, Alexander, Rev. — 
M'KcPi Rev, J. Macrtomu H, Rev, J. Marlin, Rev, J. Simpson, Rev. M, 
Turnbull, Rev. W. Stewart, Dr. Covin, Dr. M L Caldin, and Messrs Law¬ 
rence, J.P., Bellas, Given, Rowan, MTbnler, Mathews. MT/hvainc% Tay- 
lor, 1 Tyndman, CnthheiL Warke, Laugldin, Horner, Thompson. Galley t 
M^Combie, of the CWrixmir Chroaiclf'y $T.,tVc. 

Grace Inuiug hern said ly the Rev. Mr, Huey, of Bally will an, and 
Ilia nks returned by the Rev. Air. Alexander -of Jiallyradnine, llrcn 13 kl 
las, E>(| , moved that Samuel Lawrence, Esq., J r P,,take the chair, which 
was seconded hy Joseph M.'Cartku, Kstp, and unanimously agreed tor 

The Chain mam, alter a tew inlrodueloiy remarks, called on llie Rev 
Mr. M'Doimell lo sing a psalm, and read u chapter, after which the Rev 
Dr. Houston engaged in prayer. 

The Rev, Mr, (J a.\nlng, then, in eompliauee with a call from the Chair¬ 
man, rose to address those present, lie said he scarcely knew what might 
he expected from him, in the way of speaking, on such an occasion as that 
which had brought them together. He would take leave, however, to en¬ 
deavour as brielly anil simply as he could to give expression to lhe motives 
by which he. and he was sore all whom he addressed, were actuated in 
meeting as they were now'assembled, and the feelings which he was per¬ 
suaded penaded all Llieii hearts. They were met to do honour to them¬ 
selves, in seeking, in a quiet and Christian way, to do honour to one whom 
the great Hoad of the Church had greatly honoured in connection with the 
blessed and truly glorious cause of Christian missions to the perishing 
heathen. Honour to whom honour” is the rule and command of God’s 
Word. He, for one, was thankful that only four days ago lids great nation 
acted practically upon that injunction by laying in an honoured grave, amid 
all that is grand and solemn, in funeral pomp, all that now remains on earth 
of one of the greatest men of (Ids or of any other age. All that Britain 
bestowed upon a Wellington, while living, and all the honours which she 
has lavished upon Ids tomb, now that he is gone, w ere well merited by the 
mail who, under Cud, was the instrument of securing to them lie pence and 
consequent prosperity which they enjoyed. They were mil. blessed bo 
God, not to mourn the honoured dead, but to enjoy the fellowship, and lo 
seek to cheer the heart j of an honoured living missionary of the cross. He 
(Mr. C ) believed that God had conferred upon their esteemed and beloved 
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gueat the highest honour to which man could aspire* that of offering the un¬ 
searchable riches of Christ to the poor degraded heathen—that of founding 
and establishing, in a wide province of dark Ihdia* a mission of truth, and 
peace, and love from the church of God. And should not they, whilst they 
gave God all the glory, seek to honour the instrument whom He had been 
pleased to employ, in accomplishing such a glorious and blessed work 1 It 
was truly an altered day with the Irish Presbyterian Church. Well did he 
(Mr. Canning) remember the day, though it was among his school-boy 
days, when, in the Synod of Ulster, he saw a venerable minister of one of 
the churches in Dublin rise, and present on a scrap of paper the report of 
the Synod’s missionary labour during the preceding year ; the substance of 
which report was that the funds consisted of some £ 15 or £ 20, and that 
some three or four ministers from the North, had preached occasionally in 
the South of Ireland. Those were cold and dark days in the church, but 
blessed be her great King and Head, a brighter and better day had arisen 
upon her ; and it was their happy lot. to enjoy, that morning, the society and 
fellowship of one of her sons who had returned from a lengthened sojourn 
far hence among the Gentiles,” to fill their hearts with gratitude in being 
privileged to grasp the hand which had planted the banner of the Cross in a 
heathen land. The man who had done that work for their church, and done 
it well, was among them that morning; and who would say that they were 
doing aught but what they should do in asking him to break their bread* 
and to give them the privilege of enjoying even for a little season his social 
and Christian fellowship'? The history of Christian missions merits more 
attention from all than has ever been expended upon it. It is the key to 
the history of God’s dealings both with the church and the world. The 
history of missions goes to shew that the sure way to keep the band of the 
church out of the unseemly and ruinous conflict* of internal strife, is to 
keep it constantly full of missionary work. The first contention which ever 
arose in the Christian Church was that between the Grecians and the He* 
brews when neither the one nor the other were doing anything for lengthen¬ 
ing the cords of God’s spiritual Zion, which then was confined to the city 
of Jerusalem ► When the Church is sincerely and zealously engaged in 
missionary work, there is no time and no taste for strife. They were as¬ 
sembled in their several churches last Thursday, to render thanks to a 
gracious God who has been pleased to restore peace to the highest court of 
their Zion, and the way to secure the blessing which has been restored to 
them is for every one to cultivate the spirit and prosecute the work of mis¬ 
sionary zeal and missionary enterprise. What a light does the history of 
missions throw upon some of the most mysterious events in the history of 
God’s providence over our world and our race. Look at the life and la¬ 
bours of a Columbus, a man upon whose whole soul the conviction had 
fastened that little moTe than half the habitable globe was known in his day 
to civilised Europe— a conviction that nothing could extinguish, that 
nothing could shake. Many thought the man mad, and many more thought 
him a selfish deceiver; but still amid sneers and scorn and opposition and 
most disheartening apathy he persevered until, having solicited almost every 
sovereign in Europe, he at length obtained means to prove, in the discovery 
of America, that his conviction was not the dream of a visionary. Now 
whence was the conviction of Columbus and what its final cause T That 
conviction was manifestly employed by God as the first link in that chain 
of events which has issued in bringing the light, and the Christianity of 
Europe into contact with the darkness and heathenism of America. Then, 
again, the ambition and the talents of a Clive were overruled by that God 
who makes the wrath of man to praise him to the establishing of British 
power-—however unrighteously—and the consequent introduction of Christ’s 
Gospel tb benighted India. How interesting, too, is it to mark how that 
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God who opens up the way for the church's missionary work, selects and 
prepares the instruments who are to be her pioneers in prosecuting it 
How little did the great Apostle of the Gentiles think when in youth he was 
poring over the pages of heathen philosophers and poets, that he w as being 
prepared as much as when he sat at the feel of Gamaliel, for the great work 
to which afterwards he was called—the work of hireling philosophy upon 
its own ground, and of foiling heathenbm al its own weapons. Well did he 
(Mr. C„) remember, and so doubtless would his friend near him, Mr 
Alexander, the high literary reputation and tastes and habits of Mr, Gias 
guw during his collegiate course. In all the branches of literature and 
science, which demand the exercise of'masculine, mental energy, and dear 
and accurate discrimination, in order to master ihem, their esteemed mis 
sionary had, among hundreds of Ids college associates, very h w equals and 
no superiors. In languages, in the mathematics particularly, and in the 
whole range of mental and physical science, there was no one above him ; 

and such was the immoveable . ... us all, of 1 he thorough 

honesty of his heart, that what James Glasgow said no one thought of (pics 
tioning. Well did the severe mental discipline through which, in those 
day s/he was passing, peculiarly lit him for meeting the subtle Brahman ; and 
deeply thankful should the Irish Presbyterian Clmreh he for having been 
guided in the kind providence ol God to select, as their lirsl missionary h> 
the heathen, a man who mentally and morally merits well all the confidence 
she can repose in him, and all the honour which she has to bestow. Mr 
Canning closed by saying that with all his heart he proposed the following 
resolution : 

“That we rejoice in having among us our esteemed and beloved mis 
sionary, Mr. Glasgow, after his abundant and greatly successful labours in 
establishing a mission from our church among the heal lien ; and that w e 
record our gratitude to the Great Head of the Church for the goodness 
which lie has vouchsafed to our brolln r, in his preservation amid llie many 
dangers of an eastern clime, and in Ids restoration in recruited health, to his 
native land,” 

The Rev. Wallace M ( Mvllen, {Wedcynn^said lie had been honour 
ed by a request to second l lie resolution which Mr. Cam dug had proposed, 
and that he was happy to do sn. lie IVIt it a high privilege to bo at file 
meeting j indeed so desirous was he ol being present* that, though the in 
viiation to attend it had only readied him in liallyr-aslle, late yesterday at 
ternoon, he at once returned home lor the purpose of complying whh that 
invitation. He was forcibly reminded of the rapidity with which the few 
dayt of hi5 mortal pilgrimage were hastening to a dose, by (lie considera¬ 
tion that twelve years had passed away since Mr. (llasgow had entered on 
his career of missionary toil. lie could hardly have supposed that one-hall 
that lime had elapsed ; indeed it appeared to hi ns, on looking back, but as a 
few weeks ago. Feeling, then, how rapidly his opportunities of doing the 
will of God on earth were passing away, he desired to have the solemn ad 
moniliou impressed upon his mind, ** Whatsoever thou iimlest to do, do it 
with thy might/’ Doctor Houston, in his opening prayer, had spoken of the 
bond by whic h believers in Christ were united. lie (Mr. M’Mullen.) was 
happy to think that there was such a bond; and it consisted of love to a 
common Saviour, an interest in a common salvation, and the hope of a 
common inheritance. There were those, indeed, who insisted on a rigid 
adherence to certain forms and attempted to press every mind into one 
mould, and endeavoured to prevent the formation, or expre«ion, of any 
opinions but such as were consistent with their dogmatic teaching,and call¬ 
ed this the maintenance of Christian Unity He did not desire such unity 
he preferred the unity produced by the united purpose and effort to spread 
their common Christianity And it was worthy of observation, that just u 
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proportion as a feeling of interest, and a conviction of duty in connection 
with missionary operations,spread among the various sections of the Chris¬ 
tian church, everything such as Dr. Harris had called "the selfishness of 
the sect 1 * was destroyed, and the tribes of the spiritual Israel united to tight 
the battles of the Lord. He believed that the union so produced would 
continue to he kept “in the bond of peace,” till the Church of Christ be¬ 
came as truly one as (he bright bow in the clouds, which, (hough distinct, 
was yet commingling in its colours ; having all the beauty of variety yet re¬ 
maining undivided. Reference had been made by a preceding speaker to 
the qualifications w hich Mr. Glasgow possessed for the work to which God 
by his providence had called him. It was very encouraging to every friend 
of missions to re dec t that suitable agents for the arduous and self-denying 
labours of the mission field had never been wanting, when they were 
needed by the Church.—Though the burning heat of one climale, and the 
frosty rigour of another, threatened death to those who went forth, yet there 
were always zealous, godly, men ready to say, “ here are we, send us.” 
The nobles of their Israel often fell on the high places of the missionary 
field, hut, as the standard of the cross dropped from their grasp, there were 
other hands stretched forth to seize if, waving it aloft with new vigour and 
car ry in g it fo rw a rd vv itli h i ere asc d s ucc e ss, Co 1 d - h ea it ed froze n f b r in a I i s Is 
who knew nothing of the life and power of religion, might sneer at such 
noble valour ; Lliey might call it rash enthusiasm, or stigmatize it as a f( the 
climax of a in olio maniac a! delusion ; 7y but it was not so. It. was the con¬ 
straining influence of a heaven-born principle—the love of Christ. For his 
name's sake these men went to distant lands, fur from the sepulchres of 
their ancestors and the climes of their forefathers, there to seek the souls 
for whom a Saviour died. Fearless of danger and of death they pursued 
their ft work of faith, and labour of love knowing that, 

" Tropic, or pole* or milrl, or hum tm; zone, 

W as hula $iep from their celestial l3irouc, fr 

Almighty God had greatly honoured that se< lion of his Church by giving to 
it such agents for the great work of the mission field, and by crowning their 
labours with His abundant blessing. He (Mr. M'M.) trusted that the 
members of that Church would all soon be found acting on Ibe principle, so 
successfully taught by Dr. Morgan to his congregation, of consecrating one- 
tenlh of their annual income to the cause of God \ and thus enable the di¬ 
rectors of their missions greatly to extend their opera!ions, and bring a 
mighty force to bear against the kingdom ol Satan in the heathen world. 

The Rev* Mr. Richey then rose to move the following resolution 

“ That (he self-denying labours of Mr. Glasgow, among the congrega¬ 
tions of ihe Assembly since his return from India, are such as in our opinion 
entitle him to the warmest gratitude of the church ; and that we confident¬ 
ly expect, as Ihe fruit of those important and valuable labours, under the 
Divine blessing, a much deeper interest in the cause of missions generally, 
and especially in the cause of our own mission to the heathen.” 

After reading the resolution, Mr. Richey continued—While I perfectly 
agree, Mr. Chairman, with the remarks w hich 1 fell from the previous speak¬ 
ers in regard to the present meeting, I am inclined to go still further. I am 
of opinion that in addition to doing honour to our beloved missionary, and 
in so doing, honouring ourselves, we are taking one of the most likely 
methods of cultivating our own hearts. I could not help feeling w r hile the 
solemn Word of God was being read, and the song of praise sung, and pray¬ 
er offered up to the throne of the heavenly grace, that we were getting our 
ow n hearts warmed in the attempt to cheer the heart of our beloved broth¬ 
er. Whilst the resolution entrusted to me restricts my remarks to Mr. 
Glasgow's home labours, since his return from the mission field, there is 
one circumstance which, inasmuch as it has not. been referred to either in 
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the able address of the mover of the previous resolution, nr in the eloquent 
and touching remarks of the seconder, I shall take the liberty of briefly no 
living It may not be very generally known that long before Mr. Glasgow 
entered the ministry, he had the offer of a iMcratbe appointment in India 
I think it was Mr. Spring Hire, now Lord Montoagle, who, by direction o 
the Government of the day, wrote to some influential parties in the Presby¬ 
terian Church, to nominate a Professor of ^lathemalies for the Bombay 
Government College, ami Mr, Glasgow was at once scl cted as eminently 
qualified for the sit nation. A salary nearly don hie of ihnl which he i njoys 
as a missionary) was thus plared at the disposal of our I ehw cd brother, 
with a career of honourable ambition opening up most invilingly before 
him. Mr, Glasgow's election was soon made ; he received the proposal 
gratefully, but promptly and unhesitatingly declined it. He had emen d 
college vvith a view to the Gospel Ministry, and he was not lobe diverted 
from his purpose by Ihe prospect of worldly emolument. The resolution 
which l hold in my hand makes mention of Mr, Glasgow's self-denying 
labours, ever since Ids return from India, That he was early at work alter 
Ids return, we in lids neighbourhood can testily—that hr !ms been diligent 
and unremitting in his labours ought to be generally known. Perhaps it 
may serve to give a more definite idea of those labours, if I trace Ids pro¬ 
gress for a single week; and suppose we lake the last week. On sabbath, 
Ihe I Ifh distant, Mr. Glasgow preached at Pm I rush in the morning—thence 
to Dunluce to preach in the afternoon—thence to Colevnine in an inclement 
night to girt a. few hours 7 sleep before starting lor Helfa^l, to address a 
public meeting on the Monday evening—them e tu Gob mine on the Tues¬ 
day night, outside ihe coach, to save, at the vbk ol his health and the < \ 
pc use of his condor 1, the Kvefiecpiev of the Ml* don Hoard—on Wednesday 
to Grossgar, to preach the morning sermon tor Mr. Marl in—thence to Hmg 
send to preach in the evening—on Thursday to Ballywilhm to preach in 
Iho uioridog—thence to Portstewart, to take the afternoon service—and 
thence to Coleraine to close a public meeting convened on hehnll of the 
Madiai, On Saturday ofl lo the country to preach in the morning of the 
sabbath for Mr. Alexander, and in the evening for Mr, Mayne. Such, 
Mr. Chairman, is the rest winch the church is affording to her toil-worn 
missionary. Such, die opportunity afforded him for recruiting his energies, 
and re -establishing hi < health. Yes, sir. and while the wife of bis bosom 
and the child ol Ins a Heel ions have been su fieri ng from severe indisposition. 
the nature of his engagements have precluded him from ministering to them 
in person. This resolution, sir, makes mention, with what justice you arc 
now prepared to understand, of a debt oi gratitude which the church owes 
to Mr, Glasgow for Ids sell-denying labours among her congregations. TJy 
those labours Mr Glasgow is undoubtedly raising the standard of Christian 
and immislerial devotedness throughout the bounds of flic Presbyterian 
Church in this country. Sir, I confess I blush for myselfMaul for many 
who call themselves Christ inns and Christian Ministers, when J contrast 
with our apathy and lukewarmness the uncomplaining labours of our mis¬ 
sionary. Hut again. Sir. just think ollhe amount of valuable information 
which Mi. Glasgow is disseminating throughout our congregation*. Per 
haps ihe civilized world is not sufficiently aware of the debt of obligation 
which she underlies to missionaries for the valuable information which she 
has received from them. Why, Sir, just think how much the mercantile 
class to which you yourself, and so many present belong, owes to the mis¬ 
sionary for information, in return for which the miserable driblets that have 
from time to time found their way into the exchequer of the church iorm 
certainly a very inadequate remuneration. Thu hoc of souls, to the 
honour of Christianity be it spoken, has proved a more powerful stimulus 
than even the love of gold, and wherever the members of the human famih 
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have been found* whether among the snows of Greenlmnd or upon the bum- 
ing plains of India* there the missionary of the cross has followed them. 
He has thus been the breaker up of the wav for commercial and every other 
kind of enterprise* and not only has lie beaten out a track, but rendered it 
safe for others to tread in. And then* while the missionary has collected 
valuable secular information to be turned to account for his Divine Mas¬ 
ter* he has inlbrnialion to give upon religious subjects most profitable and 
exciting. The experiences which he meets with and can relate to Ids 
eager audiences of the Spirit’s operation upon the hearts of men, are emi¬ 
nently conducive to the church’s profit. And then once more, Sir* let me 
remind you of the tendency of our beloved missionary’s labours to promote 
Christian union. The almost unavoidable result of our every day inter¬ 
course w ith a cold and selfish world* is to make us to some extent cold 
and selfish* to fix each of us down in his own little circle, intolerant of all 
who differ and jealous ol all who make advances towards him, A mission¬ 
ary like our beloved brother comes* however, from labouring among the 
teeming millions of the heathen—from a lickl where the vastness of the 
solitude around the Christian missionary makes him long intensely for 
sympathy, for communion with the people of (huh He smiles at our petty 
jealousies and differences. He has neither time nor inclination for min¬ 
gling in them. One great idea—the thought of multitudes perishing for 
lack of knowledge—going dow n to death in their sins—has burned itself 
into his inmost soul* to the exclusion of minor matters. He realizes, in 
order to meet this tremendous evil, ihe necessity for union and co-op era- 
lion among all who love the Lord Jesus. He is common property, and us 
we meet to hear him, w r insensibly catch th$ infer!ion. We feel as if* on 
a morning like this* nothing less than ihe prayer of Jesus would suffice 
forthe expression oldur desires, ” That they all may be one; as thou, 
Father, art in me, ami I in thee, that they also may be one in us : that, the 
world may believe that thou bast sent me.” I might goon, Sir, to speak of 
the third topic in the resolution, namely, the interest sure to be excited in 
missions. I might go on to speak oi limv prayer is likely to be evoked* and 
how r prayer, honestly offered, inexiiably leads to effort. In consideration 
of your lime, howtner* 1 shall rontcni myself with merely expressing the 
pleasure w hich 1 fuel in moving the adoption of Ihe resolution. 

Dr. C Avin had great pleasure in seconding the resolution proposed so 
ably by Mr. Richey. Iu doing so lie believed he would be best consulting 
their wishes and his own feelings, if he left undtslorbed, by any remarks of 
his* the important and useful impressions* which had been made on their 
minds by the preceding speakers, lie would like, however, to say one or 
two words. He thought that the arrangement by which Mr. Glasgow had 
been enabled to visit the various congregations ol the church would be most 
advantageous. The good which had already resulted from these visits* he 
hoped, was only the first fruits of a rich and an abundant harvest. It was 
a matter of deep regret that some, perhaps many, in their congregations 
did not regard it as a duly, much less as a privilege, to contribute lor mis¬ 
sionary purposes. Let there be a willing mind and funds would not be 
wanting. The rich man would then give of his abundance, and the poor 
man out ot his deep poverty would contribute his mite. All would aid by 
their prayers ami by their purses, in sending forth that Word of life, w hich 
in its wide and expansive character, would extend, under missionary in- 
strumenlalily, its saving inlluence over ail nations, over the isles of the 
ocean. Ho hoped Mr. Glasgow would long be spared to preach the gospel 
wherever* under Providence, his lot might be cast ; and he sincerely prayed 
that the Giver of all good would shower down upon him his richest blessing 
to dow n by cordially seconding the resolution. 

The Rev. Mr. Glasgow then rose* and spoke nearly as follows :—To 
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the present flattering expression of your 1'eclin^ I were grossly insensate 
not to attach a high value; hut I regard not this honour us the fruit of any 
merit which even your ki ml ness tan have discovered in rue, hut as indicat¬ 
ing your estimate of (he value of my oilier. Impressed with this comic* 
tion, and this alone, I accept the cordial expression of your sentiments, and 
I reciprocate them from a full heart. To lie loved by you tor my work 1 * 
sake is a very precious privilege ; hut that work must he understood 1o 
mean my office, as a delegate from a Christum Chimb. and not rny child¬ 
like performance. Frumlhc fact ul our delightful Christian meeting: tins 
morning, I infer—what, indeed, 1 had ample means nl knowing otherwise— 
that you regard the missionary work as the great errand of like Christian 
Church, and that, therefore, you are willing to throw the shield of your 
sympathy around a missionary, because, though poor lit merit, he is a 
missionary. Willi l J aul i rejoice to sec my other magnified ; l ut, with 
him, 1 also remember that, whether as the bishops of settled Ibicks, or 
evangelists travelling to gather new lambs into the fold, l 'we preach not 
ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord ; and ourselves your servants lor 
Jesus 1 sake.” 1 believe you fully admit and understand that what is eom- 
moidy called the missionary work is just the work which < hrist gave 13is 
Church to do—to bring sinners, from all quarters and comb (ions, to Christ. 
The prevalent practice, however, is very different—to keep within the ibid 
those already in ih without attempting to extend the limits of the fold it¬ 
self But, as enlargement is the ride and destiny id Christ's kingdom, so 
must if ever be the aim of Christ's people to ‘'leach all nationsto 
“preach the gospel to every creature;" to “preiuli repentance and re 
mission of sins among ah nat ions to “ send 1 he r ah alum id (. u d to like 
Gentiles to “ make known llm revelation of the mystery to all nations 
for the obedience of failin' 1 Tin se include the rommission of Christ, and 
“ the commandment ofllic everlasting God.” And, as the lullilment o! 
this duty is the command i>( Christ, so it is the appointed, and, therefore, 
the ecrlain, means of the world's citlightciimenU and emancipation and 
purgation from all infidel aid idolatrous corruption, 1 know there are 
many men of sincere piety, who, living in the rnitM of much ecclesiastical 
corruption, cam ml see beyond lhal corruption, and do not anticipate the 
Church’s purity, except by Christ's visible presence. While I believe not 
in the scripturaliiy of this theory, 1 feel neither inclination nor necessity to 
enter on a refutation of it here. Even if it were admitted that Christ is to 
appear in person, His commission is the same, and its result the same. The 
Holy Spirit poured out at the beginning of the gospel was poured out on ah 
flesh; and this, therefore, was a continued outpouring, stretching away 
lo the time of the end, in which the nations shall (lock to Christ. “ He 
shall speak peace to the heathen, and His dominion shall be from sea even 
to sea.” If if. be said He shall consume the Man of Sin “ with the bright 
ness of his coming,” in a visible sense, that by no means precludes the 
publication of His Word as the means of railing the nations to draw near 
and rejoice in that glory. 1 am not here for the purpose either of repeating 
or adding to the information 1 have been labouring to give respecting the 
diffusion of the Word and message of God, or of vindicating its principle 
against irreligious and Mammon-devoted objectors. I know your enlight 
ened views and noble sympathies; and l would rather sit edified and 
melted under the Christian orators 1 see among you than presume to be. 
vnur preceptor on this great theme. But lei me bespeak your co-operation 
in giving utterance to the doctrine that, if the Chim b would flourish, she 
must be a missionary institute. As a matter of principle, this must be so ; 
and, as a matter of fact, il is, and always has been so. The inllucnee ot 
the Church upon the external world, and Ihe reflex influence of her move 
merits upon herself, are inseparable and certain We may view this in a 
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two-fold Sight, and in each find it significant and instructive. A prioft t we 
may safely affirm that, whenever a man or a congregation of men are awaken¬ 
ed to know and prize the glad tidings, they will act as when Jesus found Phil¬ 
ip, and Philip found Nathanael—they will say., as the woman of Samaria: 

Come, see a man who told me all things that ever I did; is not this the 
Messiah 1” When they have learned to love God, they will be conscious of 
a perfectly new tone of mind In regard to fellow men in darkness. *In the 
same manner we say , if the vitality of the root of a tree be in the soil, it will 
effloresce, and in due season bend its boughs under the weight of mature 
fruitage. And a posteriori, we are equally warranted to say, not only that 
healthy fruitage proves a healthy tree, but that the production of fruit pre- 
vents the tree from growing uselessly to timber ; and thus make it fulfil the 
very end and design of horticulture. And so the Church, whose members 
give to Christ’s work, will be less disposed to squander its resources on 
intoxicating drugs, and prideful luxuries, and hurtful amusements, and 
will be alive to new motives in every industrious, and honourable, and 
every social and benevolont work, whether bearing on near or remote ob¬ 
jects. It is sadly mistaken and miserable policy to throw cold water on 
our Home or Foreign or Jewish or Colonial Missions, from a fear of 
w e a ke n 1 ng e o ngre ga t i onal res ourcc s, Let the in lie art ily d o pro sent duty, 
to the amount of present means, and Christ will accept it not according to 
vvhat they have not but what they have; and the little meal and the CTuise 
of oil will never fail them ; while a spirit of faith and love will knit their 
hearts together—their Sabbath-schools will overflow, and in due time fill 
their pews, and crowd their Communion table; and, if the young scions cut 
from their sides be early transplanted to the far West and the farther Aus¬ 
tralia, there will be a happiness, of which they cannot be despoiled in 
knowing that these trees of righteousness are supplanting the rank weeds 
of the wicked world's indigenous growth. If I love any congregation in our 
land, it is emphatically the one in which I laboured as a minister, and 
moved as in a family of hearts that loved rne and love mq still. Among 
t^Le dearest wishes of my heart would be to see that congregation flourish; 
and the means I would prescribe to them, I prescribe to all Christians— 
malic the cause of Christ your own. May I request your indulgence in 
saying a feiv words in reference to the principle on which we are met. 
This I regard as expedient, if not a matter of justice, to you and to my¬ 
self. You have heard me advocate the cause of Christian missions; and 
you have felt your Christian sentiments clustering around the work; and, 
apart from secular and from political and sectarian and ecclesiastical 
matters, you have met me on the broadest and openest Christian platform. 
And you are able to testify that, what I have uniformly been in other 
places, since my return to my native land, I have lx?en among you, un¬ 
touched by the contagion of any disputes, whether in the religious or the 
political arena. My theme has been Christ, and my aim the promotion of 
his glory, and my motive the burning conviction that the Church’s eternal 
prosperity lies in her external extension ; and my encouragement, which I 
have sought to impart to every audience, my lielief that a speedy disintegrat¬ 
ing process is going on in the great heathen and anti-christian systems. 
You will thus, I am sure, admit that I am absorbed in interests too lofty, 
and works, too arduous, to permit me to whirl round and round in the 
dizzying vortex of politics, or fret and sour my spirit and those of my 
brethren by even sympathising with them in ihe things little in the com¬ 
parison which they miserabl/conjure into greatness. Gentlemen, let your 
sympathies and your prayers, and those of many like mint led with you, go 
with me; and then, believe me, that my heart shall be strong and my hopes 
high ; and, let worldly bubbles float or burst, we shall see the banner of 
Christ’s convenant not waving idly hither and thither with every fluctuate 
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ibreeze, bul unfolding its celestial white and its jgoiden lettered motto, 
“ Go ye into all the world ;” and beckoning the little bat augmenting 
band to march on and never know retreat. 

A vote of thanks was then moved to Mr* Lawrence for the truly Chris¬ 
tian maimer in which he presided over them* 

The Chairman having cotigmlulated the meeting on the few happy 
hours whieh they had spent together, and the cordial unanimity with which 
they had passed both resolutions, called upon the Rev. Mr, ftPKee, who, 
when he had sung a missionary hymn, pronounced the apostolic bonedk- 
lion, and the proceedings terminated. 


IV.—-A Word on rm; Tisti.M'^v octisk A ncjfnt (’nr \ n ii ru 

Infant Baptism. 

TO THE UHTiii; n: Til V, nUlLNTAi. CirKIS-TlAJV SPECTATOR. 

My dear JM r, Editor,—1 was not a little surprised to find in your No. 
for February, just received, that you allowed to appear in your pages such 
an insidious and underhand thrust at the scriptural authority of infant 
baptism. Your Magazine professes to be conducted on the principles of 
the various reformers—to establish and defend their views.* Let me then 
ask, have you not heen imfaithfulto your vocation! have you not been 
playing into the hands of a sect they all highly disapproved of, the Ana¬ 
baptists ,—by allowing the Chevalier Bunsen to leach without correction 
in your pages, who is admitted by your correspondent “G. L, F." to be 
far from a safe guide in religious matters, “as occasional mysticism dis¬ 
figures his theological writings, and more serious errors and deficiencies 
his doctrinal creed V' The Chevalier, speaking in the name of the primi¬ 
tive Christians, makes them say ;— ( t \Yc m our days never defended the 
baptism of children. Baptism of infants w e did not know/’ AntlG* L. F 
adds, “Of the baptism of infonts that father (Tertullian) had never heard 
or dreamed.” It might ho sufficient to say to the Chevalier, —We, the 
early Christians, never defended the baptism of children, because it was 
universally used, and had no opponent till the time of Tcrtullian, A. D. 
It>0. Even Hagen bach in his History of Doctrines, though no friemi lu 
infant baptism, is compelled to say :—“From the opposition which l ei 
tullian raised to infant baptism, it may 1 e inferred, that it w as a customs 
ry practice in his lime !” How could a matter of such importance have 

* Our warm and worthy rorr> ■pnndeat must hoar in mind. that our Msica/inc is “■ ron- 
ducted,** as staled. on ihe cover. " on il:o general prim* ip] rtf of l Fatidical Religion f and 
dint it Is only I ho J - doctrhiai views' 1 of die Rclrumcry, eic. t which it editorially ad vomits. 
On die mode and subjects of bapiism, on which evangelical Christians diller, wo urc 
bullion ally neutral* All die papers and references on ihr...o mailers which our pages have 
contained during the last tweniy-ihrt e years, have appeared on the personal r c* pi mobility 
oflhc writers. We vie tv die t|iiesLioii’. dividing FajUi-l' and Pedo-Unpiisls as akin to 
those of llie forms nf Chore b Government, on which we insert no editorial pa]*ers h while 
grant lihcriv to correspondents to “ treat of them in a spirit of Christian charity when rrr- 
'annsinnce* may reader it necessary or expedient” On ihesc principles, w e have advistita, 
inserted the papers of“Ci. b. F/'iitid - An Apo&iolic Raplisr .”—Edit of the f) C ft 
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been “ cuetomary”— universal when some of the Apostles of our Blessed 
Lord had not been more than half a century in their graves, if not accord¬ 
ing to their practice 1 The thing is impossible—would be a veritable 
miracle. But this is not all: the father Ircnasus, who was born before the 
death of the Evangelist John, and who flourished in the generation im¬ 
mediately succeeding him, when it was not possible for the Church to be 
ignorant of what was done as to the baptising of children in the times of 
the Apostles, writes, that “ Christ Jesus came to save all persons by him¬ 
self—all, I mean, who by him are regenerated unto God> infants and little 
ones and children, &c.” Now, ff by regenerated to God 13 it can be shown 
that be means baptised unto God; for he calls the commission to baptise 
all nations, the commission to regenerate all nations; using the word re¬ 
generation for its sign and symbol. Origen, who lived at the end of the 
second and beginning of the third century, tells us that "the Church had 
received it as a tradition from the Apostles^ that baptism should be granted 
even to children.” The word tradition here is to be taken in its literal 
meaning, (not in the common one)—."something delivered, communicat¬ 
ed by the Apostles.” Could Origen, who was one of the most learned 
and inquiring men of his day, be deceived; and, if he had declared that in 
the face of the Church which was not true, would his statement have 
gone unchallenged 1 I cannot believe the one or the other of these con¬ 
tingencies.—Those who can, appear to me to have a wonderful amount of 
credulitythey are fit to believe any thing however contrary to the 
usual laws of thought: they can dispense with evidence altogether. The 
Great Augustine, in reference to infant-baptism, says, that “this is a 
doctrine held by the Church universal, and that not as instituted by coun¬ 
cils, but as delivered by the authority of the Apostles alone.” We have 
thus shewn the testimony of the early—the earliest writers in the Church 
as it affects infant baptism; and we now respectfully, but earnestly, call on 
G* L. F. to give us even a single Father in the early Church who denies 
the general existence of infant baptism. Till he does this surely no one 
is entitled to believe what he would seem to wish us to do,—that TertuL 
lian had never seen or heard of infant- baptism. He founds this idea on 
the fact that Tertullian uses the more generic terms parvutos for the 
more particular one infans. But had he examined the passage a little, 
he would have found that the writer calls those he speaks of innocent, and 
applies to them our Lord’s words in Math, xix, 14, in translating which 
Beza uses the word parvulos . Both the words arc diminutives, not only 
meaning children, but f£ little children”—" very small ones,” The Greek 
word of which they are translations is most properly rendered “child,” as 
may be seen by turning up any dictionary. It is the root of our term 
Pmdo- baptism—child or infant- baptism. I think then your correspondent 
should be ashamed of himself for his insinuation against do-baptism, 
because Tertullian uses a word which means not only child but little— 
very little child for infant. But if he is determined to be pugnacious here, 
I refer him to the quotation above given from Frenseus, who lived nearer to 
the Apostles than even Tertulliftn, and who has "infants” “little ones” 
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—“children,” “ youths/* See., mentioned as subjects of baptism. And 
Cyprian* who lived about the same time, rather earlier than Tertullian, 
ff mentions that infants should be baptised at the earliest convenience 
and to shew that he really means bona Jide infants, he argues from their 
**innocent condition* 5 ‘ £ their being new born,” and “ their still exhibit¬ 
ing the marks of the creative hands of Godand then concludes, “ so we 
should not raise any objections to his (the child) being baptised,” 

I am sorry to have brought this subject into discussion- but you, Mr. 
Editor, have compelled me. I have said as little as I well could to 
neutralize the poison which you, X doubt not from inadvertency, have lent 
your pages, in opposition to your principles, to administer. I am not 
anxious to discuss the subject further, especially in your pages, as I con¬ 
ceive the doctrine and practice of our reformed churches perfectly scrip¬ 
tural, and most thoroughly Apostolic; and those of our Baptist—or rather 
Ana-baptist brethren, for whom X entertain the highest respect, and 
cherish the fullest Christian affection, as most singularly lacking in both. 
They have yet to produce a single instance in which it is said that -any 
child of Christian parents was passed over when the rest of the family 
were baptised;—neither have they, in the whole of the early history of the 
Church, a single instance mentioned of the baptism of a child of Christian 
parents who had come to adult age; neither can they produce a single 
writer, in the fust three centuries, who does not admit the existence of 
Infant baptisms, if he speak at all on the subject; neither can they slate 
any time in which it was introduced into the Church ou this side of the 
Apostolic age. If Infant baptism is not Apostolic, then it is the only 
matter of importance in the practice of the Church, which being wrong 
came in without opposition, with universal approbation, Tertullian him¬ 
self does not condemn it per sc,—He never hints that it is without au¬ 
thority,—he only pleads for delay on the ground chiefly, as it would ap¬ 
pear, that, should children sin after it, there would be no mode of their 
obtaining the remission of sin. On this ground he not only objects to the 
baptism of infants ; but to that of grown up single persons* widows/ 1 
If on his authority our Baptist friends object to infant-baptism—&c, 
(they have absolutely no other ground to go upon)—they ought never to bap¬ 
tise any one out of the married state. Consistency is beautiful, so I would 
recommend it strongly to G, L. F. and all our friends who take the same 
view of the matter, I think it a bad way under the pretence of a re¬ 
view of a book to try and foist in some particular view : G, L, FVs notice 
of Bunsen’s w ork seems really to have had no other object except to in¬ 
troduce and advocate in an underhand way his particular views on bap¬ 
tism. [T7] I should have been much better pleased, had the writer boldly 
and manfully told us that this was his object. 

I am, Deal Mr. Editor, 
Yours, 

An Apostolic Baptist, 


March, 24th, 1853. 
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V.—The Madia is—Persecution in Tuscany. 

On Monday afternoon a public meeting was held in the Music Hall, for 
the purpose oi hearing an address from Captain Trotter, late of the 2nd 
life guards (one of the late deputation from England to the Court of Tus¬ 
cany to solicit the liberation of the imprisoned Madiai), relative to the 
results oT Ids mission, and to the condition of the native Protestant in 
Florence. Owing to the interest lately excited on the subject,the immense 
hall was crowded in every pari by a highly respectable audience. 

Captain Tkotteh* in vising to address the audience, was very cordially 
received. lie commenced by alluding to the very great pleasure he fell in 
addressing such an audience on such a subject, and referred as an additional 
matter ol interest to himself, to the circumstance that his lather had re¬ 
ceived his education in Edinburgh. .He said that he had readily acceded 
to the request that he should come here, because he believed that God was 
using this ease of the persecuted Tuscan Bible readers as a means of lead¬ 
ing many in this country* and in England, to value the truth of his word, 
and feel more forcibly its power. He came, not depending on any eloquence 
of his own, but as a simple man, to led what be knew and bad seen, be¬ 
cause lie believed that it was the Lord's will that such a testimony should 
be borne. He commenced by referring to some of the early circumstances 
which had led to the persecutions in Tuscany. During llie revolutionary 
era on the Continent , three nr lour years ago, a great change look place in 
the Tuscan Government fora lime. The power of the priesthood in that 
interval became lessened, and advantage w as taken of this circumstance by 
various societies, and especially by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
—that noble witness for the cause of God,—to throw into that country a 
large supply of Bibles and Testaments, which were to be judiciously dis¬ 
tributed amongst the people in the towns and the country districts. The 
Scriptures were at first received with great surprise bv the people, because, 
to the groat mass of them, both the Bible and Testament were unknow n in 
any shape or form. It w as sometimes slated by Human Catholic priests 
in England and Scotland that the Bible was accessible to lheir people ; but 
he could assure the meeting that tins was not a correct statement. He 
could pledge his character to this tact, having made must diligent and strict 
inquiry in Tuscany during the lime the deputation were there, that Bibles 
ami Testaments w ere not known by the masses of the people in any way , 
shape* or form, as they understood the knowledge of il in this country. 
They could not be purchased anywhere, and in proof of (bis, he might men¬ 
tion that one oft ho members of the deputation, when in Florence, made It his 
business to visit every bookseller’s shop there, but found it utterly impossible 
to procure a copy of the Bible or of the New Testament It was true that 
bulky and expensive copies of the Scriptures were sometimes put in tha 
windows of Catholic booksellers in England, in order to ghe a colour to 
fhe assertion that the Bible was not prohibited* yet the fact was as tic bad 
stated, that in Florence and in Tuscany a copy either of the Bible or of the 
New Testament was not to be had ; ami hence it was that the people were 
greatly surprised when they received copies of the Scriptures by means of 
the societies to whom he had referred. During Ids stay in Tuscany, he 
'found that (he Roman Cal holies were led to believe that their prayer-books 
were Bibles, and w ould say that they possessed a copy of Ihe Word of God, 
while it turned out that they had nothing of the sort. He thought it was 
of importance that tins fact should lie made know n to the Homan Catholics 
of Great Britain* that it should be pressed upon their consideration* and 
that they should be brought to read the blessed Word of God for them- 
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selves, The Bibles at first circulated in Tuscan} were read with great 
care and diligence in thousands of instances ; and for a short lime teachers 
and ministers were sent out to them, able to preach in the Italian language. 
Little knots ol Bible readers were soon gathered together, and were led to 
investigate the sacred volume for themselves,—a Mate of things of which 
the priests could not long remain ignorant. The priests were not slow to 
observe the effects of all this in weaning the people from attendance on the 
services in the Roman Catholic churches ; and the result was, that on the 
restoration ol the present Government in Tuscany, they soon began to take 
advantage oj their inlhumce to suppress the reading of the Bible, and their 
exertions had brought about the recent persecutions and the present slate of 
thing* in Tuscany. These Bible readers were not content, as many people 
in this country were, with a mere general outline of the Word of God; but 
they engaged in it, invoking the aid of the Holy Spirit, ami sought to be¬ 
come diligently acquainted with its truths, and that these might be written 
on their hearts. Nothing short of this could have prepared their souls to 
pass through the severe persecutions they were called upon to endure, 
They were no mere nominal Bible readers" but diligently read that Word, 
knowing well 1 hat, in so doing, they had Jo look the guillotine in the tare. 
The tone oi their Christianity was of such a character as gave that peace 
and joy to the soul which nothing else here below could bestow. The 
power ot the Holy Ghost was fell in reading that Word. After an earnest 
appeal to bis audience to imitate the earnestness of the Florentine converts 
and inquirers in their prayers and Bible reading, and asking whether they 
were prepared to endure the same trials for conscience sake" he said be he 
lieved the police were not mistaken in apprehending the Mndin.i as peculiar¬ 
ly eminent among these Bible readers, although lw had it from n gentleman 
who was present at the time ot their arrest by the police, that they were 
not at home when the police came to apprehend them, and consequently 
were not engaged in \ho crime ot reading the Bilde. After llu ir arrest, the 
Mftdiai were conveyed to the common prison of the town, and there, among 
the lowest and most profligate., were eon fined feu entire months lie fore 
their trial came on, for no crime Inil that of reading the Word of God. 
This would give the people of thi* country some idea of the value which 
they should attach to the liberty and justice which were dispensed to all 
classes of the community, and should lead them to prize their privileges, 
and to pray for a blessing upon t heir rulers. The position in life of the 
Madiai was that of the utmost respectability, although in humble circum¬ 
stances. Rosa had been a servant in lids country for seventeen years, in 
the family of General Sir Henry Gumming, who slates that he cannot 
speak too highly of her conduct during all that period, and she had quilted 
his service on account other health in 1837. She was afterwards in the 
service oi Lady Caroline Tow nicy ' and in IS 11-42 she had married 
Francesco, who was a travelling servant. They took a house in Florence„ 
arid let it to English travellers. There was a neatness and tidiness, even 
in the external appearance oi the house, that struck one on visiting the 
place where it was situated ; and at once informed the traveller that it was 
occupied by a person who was acquainted with English Imbits. Now, 
however, their earthly prospects had been entirely destroyed. Alter a 
trial, which, in the opinion ol the most eminent lawyers both in Tuscany 
and in this country, had been pronounced most unjust, even according to 
the laws of Tuscany, and which he hoped ihc Roman Catholics oi this 
country would ponder to see what their priests would do to carry a point, 
they were removed to the prisons which they now occupy. To show the 
extent of the spirit of inquiry that now prevailed in Tuscany, and of the 
good effected by the circulation of the Word of God, he might slate that 
within the last three-and-a-half years, upwards of 20,000 Roman Catholics 
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there had come to see that they had been deceived while in the communion 
of the Romish Church, and were now earnestly inquiring for themselves 
into the truths of the sacred Scriptures. They had become dissatisfied with 
that Church; and numbers of them had been truly converted. He begged 
the reporters for the press to give that fact a prominent place, that it might 
reach the eyes of Roman Catholics; for he could not conceive anything 
more likel* to awaken grave consideration in the minds of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics in this country, than the fact that so many as *20,000 of their co¬ 
religionists, by the reading of the Bible, had arrived at the conviction that 
the system to winch they had been attached was unscriptural. When he 
stated at a public meeting, a short time ago, that 20,000 Roman Ca¬ 
tholics in Ireland had left the Church of Rome within the same period, 
he was corrected by the Chairman, who said that the number was 
more nearly 50,000. He would have all Protestants here to use 
these facts among their Roman Catholic fellow-citizens, not in the 
way of throwing it bitterly in their teeth, but in an affectionate spirit, 
with a prayerful desire for their best interests* Francesco Mad mi was 
at present confined at Volterra, a prison situated on a very high mountain. 
It was cold and bleak in the extreme, and its climate was exceeding¬ 
ly unsuited for a person in his weakened state of health, which 
had still farther declined since he was taken Iherc. He would relate a 
touching incident connected with his imprisonment previous to Ins trial. 
The poor man was for a time in solitary confinement in his cell, and the 
death-like silence of this species of confinement had such an effect on him, 
that he earnestly desired of the governor of the prison that he might he per¬ 
mitted to hear something—ev en the ticking of his watch. This application 
was however refused, and the result was that his mind was affected; and 
he had laboured under the impression that the authorities were poisoning 
him, for which he (Captain Trotter) thought there was no foundation. 
Since his removal to Volterra, Francesco lias been for the greater part of the 
time in the hospital of the prison ; and, excepting the monthly visit permit¬ 
ted to M. Colomlie, pasteur of the Swiss Protestant Church, the only per¬ 
sons who had been admitted to sec him had been Lord Roden and Count 
de Gasparin. In a letter recently written by Francesco, who no longer 
dreads the fear of poison, and on whose mind there has been an improv e¬ 
ment, he says, the commandments in the ark we :a written by the linger 
of God ; but they are written on my heart by the blood of the Lamb*” He 
says he will make a second application to the Grand Duke for his and his 
wife’s release, ** to show that lie is not proud, out is an obedient and sub¬ 
missive subject*” He is so fearfully thin, and so reduced by his imprison¬ 
ment, that, according to the last accounts, his skin is hanging loose upon 
him as upon a skeleton, and he can hardly keep animal heal in Ids body. A 
friend who sought an interview with him says he was afraid he couhl not 
stand it; and he had to be put to bed to keep the heat in his body while the 
interview was held* Rosa Madiai was in a prison at Lucca, about fifty 
miles apart from her husband. They were allowed occasionally to commu¬ 
nicate ; but their letters, it was understood, were generally road by the 
authorities. 2*ho bad been suffering from a spinal affection, which had very 
much weakened her; and her distress was very much increased by the state 
of her husband’s health* A small stool was chained to one corner of her 
cell; in another part was a small form, also chained ; and the two were so 
far apart that, though afflicted with spinal disease, she was unable to rest 
her feet on the bench while sitting on the stool; nor was the bed-stead, 
which was also chained, in a position which made it available for this pur¬ 
pose* None but those who have been afflicted with spinal disease could tell 
what it was for her to be thus situated. He had, however, heard within the 
last few days that she had been permitted the use of a chair ; and he from 
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his heart hoped that the information was true. Bodily suffering* however, 
acute as it was, was not the worst part of their punishment* for they were 
deprived of their Bibles* and books which had been sent them by their 
friends were refused by their jailors. They had made application to have a 
copy of Diodati’s New Testament* and also some religious books; but the 
request was refused. This, it was almost needless to say* was to these 
poor sufferers a source of very great distress. The only book that they 
were allowed was a Roman Catholic edition of the Bible. Two mad women 
were confined in the cell adjoining that of Rosa Madiai. These women 
had broken loose from the irons with which they were confined* and hud 
destroyed everything in their cell except the stone walls, and night and day 
they made the prison resound with oaths and execrations of the vilest kind. 
From this Rosa had greatly suffered ; so much so that she was obliged to 
cover her head with her bed-cloths, and to t ram them into her ears, topre 
vent, if possible, the horrid sounds reaching her. The meeting were per¬ 
haps aware that an expectation existed that, alter the accouchement nf the 
Grand Duchess, when it was said the Grand Duke would show his clemen¬ 
cy in the release nf many prisoners* the Madiai would be set free. This 
expectation had not been realized, for IheJist of those liberated, while it 
included robbers and murderers, ami others guilty of the most notorious 
crimes* did not exhibit the names of any of those imprisoned for consci- 
cnee'sake. When the lists of Ihe pardoned were posted throughout the 
city of Florence* numbers of anxious groupes might be seen reading these* 
in the hope of finding the names of the Madiai. The feeling of the people 
on these occasions was well expressed by one person among these groupes 
saying aloud ,— t( Ah* it is just the old story ; 4 not this man* hut Barabbas, 
—now Barabbas was a murderer.’” By the last accounts from Florence, 
he was rejoiced to learn that Ihc work of Bible-reading and inquiry bad gone 
on increasing. One letter says, ft all known to us arc bolding on their way* 
ami are praying more than ever for their governors, and for others who are 
persecuting the truth of God.” Another letter remarks, “The interesting 
work is increasing every day ; and Ihe simplicity and faith of the converts 
are most beautiful.” The meeting nuisl not however suppose that the case 
of the Madiai was the only one of persecution. There were many others 
in prison who had been torn from their families for (lie offence of being 
Bible-readers. These people—and there were hundreds oflhem—were 
objects of even greater commiseration, inasmuch as their fate was undecid¬ 
ed. What Ike intentions of the Government were might be surmised from 
the fact, that on (lie 51 h of December last they brought from Lucca the 
old guillotine, which had lain there in rust* and which* it was thought, would 
never be used again. Now * how ever* it w as all furnished, up* and a man ap¬ 
pointed at M 10 a-month to work the diabolical instrument, and il now 
stared in the face all who had become parlies to the spreading of the Word 
of God in Florence. Further Lluin that, there were numbers in Tuscany 
who were watched by the police* and ilomred from street to street, and 
w atched* not only by the regular police, bul by children* and by neighbours 
who came in as friends, and who were amply remunerated by Government 
for acting as spies upon them. Night was the time during wInch the arrests 
w'ere always made ; and night after night did many of them go to bed with 
Ihe terror and alarm on their minds that before morning they would be 
dragged away to some unknown prison, never to see their dear w ives and 
children again. Though the Tuscan Government might release the Madiai 
—and some of them were ashamed of it from the exposure lhat had been 
made—there remained behind a mass of individuals as deeply to be pitied 
He therefore sought to enlist their sympathies on behalf of these individuals 
as well as on behalf of the dear Madiai, who w ere only the first types in 
(his matter of persecution He would call upon ihe men of Edinburgh not 
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to relax their efforts, even should the Madiai be released, or should they 
pass away, for the obnoxious system was almost incredible in this free 
country. They had all heard, no doubt, of the severity of the Tuscan po¬ 
lice law. Such, indeed, was the extent of that severity, that it was in the 
power of a policeman to have any one incarcerated eight days on the bare 
suspicion, and without any corroborative evidence, of having a Bible in bis 
possession; while the police magistrate, on the uncorroborative evid¬ 
ence of the policeman, could, on mere suspicion, send a man to prison 
for three entire years, or, as a boon, offer him banishment for six. 
There were statements which could hardly be believed in this country 
but he had printed documents in his possession lo prove Ihem. What ren¬ 
dered the mailer even worse was, that policemen in Tuscany were not se¬ 
lected on account of their respectability or uprightness, but for their sharp¬ 
ness, and for their being ready to sell themselves to a Roman Catholic Go* 
vernment. Well might Uic people of this country thank God for the liber¬ 
ty they enjoyed, and well did it become them to extend their sympathy to 
their less fortunate brethren of mankind. Tn consequence of what he had 
stated, it would he seen that reading the Bible in the ordinary way that 
was done in 1 his country was out of the question. They had to meet in 
out of the way places, which were difficult of access. One Bibie-readcr 
whom he met in Florence described to him the great secrecy which he had 
to observe intending his Bible. He got up between three and four in the 
morning, watched that the lights of the opposite houses were out, that no 
one was loitering near the window lo espy his movements ; he then went to 
the door, and listened that there was no one near, or in the lobby, who could 
come in and surprise them. He then struck a light, the smaller Ihe better, 
—awoke his wife and children,—took the BiMe from its hiding-place, and 
engaged in reading and in prayer to God that He would he pleased, by 
means of his Holy Spirit, to take the words they had read to their heart, 
treasure them up there, and understand them. This was but an example 
of the life of these poor persecuted people. But this poor man, notwith¬ 
standing &U his precautions, was now in prison, and he dreaded post by post 
to hear that the guilloiline had done its awful work upon him. This man 
told him (Captain Trotter) that Englishmen did not seem lo know their 
privileges ; and that lie would entreat them to ponder over what w as said 
in John, xii 35 3d. In his (Captain Trotteris) interview with the Tuscans 
he was much struck with the manner in which they spoke of God the Holy 
Ghost. They told the members of the deputation that Englishmen gene¬ 
rally spoke of the Holy Ghost as a thing, while they spoke of Him as a 
person ; and l fiat they realised Is is personal presence amongst them. Re¬ 
ferring to the steadfast adherence of Tuscan Bible readers lo the principles 
they conscientiously held, Captain Trotter said that the secret of their sup¬ 
port was, that they felt powerfully and constantly the immediate presence 
of God the Holy Spirit; and through the wonderful manifestation of his 
power recalling what they read of in apostolic times, they were prepared to 
brave the worst. He then referred to the means had recourse to in order 
to find out who were Bible readers. Among these he said Ihe confessional 
held an important place. The confessional, lie found, was brought to bear 
on all classes. He would give one example of the manner in which it was 
employed by the priests A young man in Florence, who had a sister who 
had just returned from a convent, where she had been educated for some 
years, while sitting in his lather’s house, observed a letter on the table di¬ 
rected to the priest who was confessor and instructor to his sister during 
her residence in the convent. Without any particular object, he took it up 
when his eyes became rivetted on some words which appeared to him al¬ 
most diabolical. Though a Roman Catholic, he said he could not have be¬ 
lieved that such words could be written. The words which fixed his at- 
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icnliou were these :— 41 Do you suppose/’ wrote his young sister to her 
confessor, <r do you suppose that, alter being under your instruction six: 
years, I have not learnt, when occasion requires, to he "able to deceive my 
mother.’- The young man was resolved that he would waldi what the re¬ 
sult was to be ; and from the correspondence winch look place between this 
Jesuit and his sister, he luund that she was to lend her tun!her off her guard 
and to make disclosures which might terminate with tin 1 apprehension of 
the members of her own family. Out of revenge lie purchased a Bible; 
but God blessed its read in -2 to him, ami he had brought over his sister, 
whose eyes he had opened to the enormity of her conduct, and both of them 
were now employing their in line nee. and, lie (Captain Trotter) was happy 
to believe with every prospect uf to get their father-and mothi r to 

see how they had been deceived in the Uhturli of llutne, and to lead (hem 
lu gospel truth. Id von children were employed to hud out who were Bible 
readers ; and ten years oJ age was lived upon I y the Roman Catholic 
Ghui’ch to bring them to confession. He found that every child at that age 
was now required to be bronchi to the confers bund ; and the priests made 
use of the little ones as mm in meMs lor denouncing their parents, and per¬ 
haps ! ringing them to the guiMoline. The system was a most accursed one, 
anil such as lie Prolestnnls ol 1 his eounli'y had no adequate conception of 
t\ lial he hail now spited w.i-g however, not all. Wives were even made 
unwillingly to become Ihc instruments n| denouncing; their husbands. He 
would only meniion une example ol this. A woman, wlmsfc husband had 
obtained a Bible, which lie diligently read, she Iier^ell being a Roman Cn 
tholic, was in tfie habit tg going [■> cimiI'-ssIo]!.. Her husi and told her that 
the priest might obtain this iidormalioii from her; but she assured him that 
Hie would he as silent as the. tomb. 1 he priest, huwevev, shortly afterward 
wormed her secret bom her, and the consequence was, that her husband 
was seized, and she docs not now know where he Is, and she is left without 
support, Bible readers were, as ho had already said, wale lied in every 
possible way, and perse ruled. A poor man, w lm happciu d to be a Bibb; 
reader, was on his death bed ; and as he had no one to look alter him, some 
other Bible readers look a great interest in him. A physician, an elderly 
gentleman, and in respectable practice, arranged Mini he would Hi up with 
the poor man a part of the night, and that lie should bo rolievul at a certain 
hour by another Bible reader. The pliv>ii ian hurl leg his post on the other 
imteringi huL Uie police were on Hie watch, and lhr\ were both seized 
i he physician was asked whether lie would prefer imprisonment for three 
years or accept as a boon banishment for six vem-s. He preferred the 
latter; mid now his family Is reduced to beggary! mid Ids daughter Is at 
Present the only servant in a low public-house in the mn lh oflbdy. Tins 
was the punishment indicted Upon a man who was -oiljy of no fault and 
of no political crime. Ho would only mention another most alfectmg case' 
illustrative oj the character ol the persecutions carried ou in Tuscany. A 
dying hoy, who hat! learned something of Protestant truth from reading the 
Uord of God, earnestly besought his parents, who were Catholics, to bring 
the Proles tan l minister to Idm. They went accordingly, and in; rented him 
o come to visit him. 11c rdused, telling them tint the condition of Ids 
;c j ng pci nulled to remain then- v\as, that he should minister only to Hie 
English, German, and Swiss Protestants who resided there, ami that if he 
wen; louml teaching, or even speaking to I lie Florentines on the snbfrel of 
religion, he would ie compelled to leave. The parents implored him w ith 
tears to coiue and see their boy ; and the result was that lbs heart was 
melted ; and ho said he would come if it were otilv to shake hands with the 
dying hoy On reaching the house, the boy asked him if wind he had read 
in the Bible was true, that Jesus would put away sin* that through him all 
ha<i access to God, and that there was no purgatory. Thu minister told 
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Him that what he had read was true* and that he had got a hold of truth, 
and io keep it, but that he dare not stop to tell him any more. He des¬ 
cended the stair as fast as he-could, but he was met at (he bottom of the 
stairs by a priest, and, two hours afterwards, the Ikd was carried away from 
his parents’ house, and he was never heard of again. He would leave the 
meeting to judge, and form their own conclusions in reference to such a 
system as perpetrated these enormities. The meeting, a‘ter hearing the 
above statement, of the difficulties that stood in the way of the circulation of 
the truth in Tuscany, might perhaps ask how it was possible for the friends 
of truth to carry on their operations in circulating the Word of God, w hen 
they had such a system to deal with. In answer to that, he begged to as¬ 
sure them, that God was blessing the truth, that in spite of all the doings 
and plots of those opposed to them, the Bible was being distributed amongst 
the people, who were displaying a noble spirit that could scarcely be credit¬ 
ed. He would mention One or two instances, 10 show how the Bible was 
finding Its way in that country. A man had seventy Bibles in his charge; 
and these he had to distribute as opportunities occurred. He carried on 
trade. On a certain day he removed from his shop, which w as immediate¬ 
ly occupied by another person. He only removed seven or eight doors 
round the corner of the street. Just at the time he removed, the police had 
obtained information that Bibles were in the place. They accordingly vi¬ 
sited his former shop, seized upon the goods, and asked the person who 
kept the premises where the Bibles were. He denied all knowledge of the 
matter, but they would not take his word. Seeing that the premises cor¬ 
responded with the description they had received, ihey searched the place. 
No Bibles could however be found; the other shopkeeper meanwhile had 
placed the Bibles m a place of safety A lady who regularly visited a cer¬ 
tain town took every day two Bibles in her pocket, which she distributed on 
reaching her destination. One day on reaching the conveyance by which 
she travelled, she found that she had forgot the Bibles. She was greatly 
disappointed, but it was too late to return. On reaching the town in ques¬ 
tion, two policemen stepping up to her, informed her that they must detain 
her. On asking w hat for, they said (hey had been informed she w as in the 
habit of carrying on her person what was unlaw ful. She w as taken into a 
room, where she w as searched by a female ; but* of course, no Bibles were 
found upon her. A man had an hundred Bibles, which he was to introduce 
into a certain town. He employed a pedlar to perform the w ork, ami gave 
him a month for it. The pedlar concealed four of them at a time about his 
person; and ho was so ragged that no suspicions were entertained. He was, 
however, only to be paid for the work on distributing all the Bibles; and on 
the second last day he took all the remaining eight Bibles, from h*9 anxiety 
to get his work completed. This gave to his person a more (ban ordinary 
bulkiness ; and at the gate the suspicions of the police were excited, and he 
was searched* On being questioned, he gave them all the information he 
could as to the party who gave him tic Bibles, and who delivered them ; 
and after a short time he was set at liberty. The pedlar immediately came 
to the person who had hired him, and informed him what had happened. 
This individual was naturally alarmed, and expected to he apprehended 
every moment. Three days, however, passed away, and still no policeman 
made his appearance. A Roman Catholic friend, to w hom he communicat¬ 
ed the circumstances, and whom he could trust, made inqiftiee, and disco¬ 
vered that (here were eight policemen at the place where the pedlar was 
searched,—that as they had heard so much about the Bible they were de¬ 
sirous to see what a book it was ; and that, after they had read a short por¬ 
tion of it, they were so much struck with it, that they agreed they would 
each keep a copy, and would hush up the matter.' In another case a New 
Testament was lent to a waggoner, who took it to the mountains where he 
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resided* the inhabitants of which acre so much struck by it, that they paid 
a person to make a copy of it, and returned the book* alter having had it lor 
six months. Captain Trotter then warned his hearers to be jealously on 
their guard against Ihc encroachments o! Rome. He also implored them to 
beware’of the insidious attempts ol the Puscyites to introduce novelties to 
church architecture, and church services. He did not know how Scotland 
stood in this respect; hill he could speak from experience of England. It 
was lamentable to think that throughout the breadth of'that country the 
accursed tiling was a I tempi rd to be in! rod m ed under specious guises. They 
had painted windows introduced, and lighted candles ; the communion table 
was now turned into an altar, over which was the miss ; their prayer-books 
were hound in red, and mi the hoards crosses were placed. Those who were 
introducing these practices into the Church of England did so very plaiiM 
bly. They said it was done for the gratification of the senses, and that 
there could be no harm in it. These novelties* apparently introduced al 
first as mere appeals to the senses, were in fact the cud ol the wedge, which 
would be driven home if a watchful care was not exercised, mid a jealousy 
even of clergy men id deservedly high repul ation, w ho might he induced to 
acquiesce in the changes which Jesuitical inllucnre might propo-i . I hc 
confessional was jiot now, he regretted b> state, ton lined to I lie Church ol 
Rome. It had been introduced into the Church of Eu-dand. not only in the 
diocese ol Exeter, Inti into Heighten , London, and olher places. He how 
ever trusted that the Christian people of this emmlry would nobly protest, 
against every innovation, and against everything that led to anlidiristian 
doctrine. Captain d roller concluded hi< highly interesting address, which 
occupied fully two horns in the delivery, by expressing his belief that the 
efforts of the deputation had no! been altogether in vain, inasmuch as they 
would liave the effect of teslilying to Europe that llte Protestants of Great 
Britain were united as one man in a desire for the spread of religious tole¬ 
ration o v e r tli e w orh I. — 1 17 i n css * ilia rch 2 . 


VI. —Atpkal oi tiii: Glia rat Thai r ami Book Society for 
aid is tdk Pi■ jii.ii ATiuy of a Christi \ n Literati im: 

A Christian literature must ever be deemed a most important instru 
meat of Evangelical inm Its moral value is second only to 1 hut of a 
Christian ministry. Christian books not only prepare the minds of a 
people lor the labours of a missionary, but form their most powerful auxi¬ 
liary and supplement. If they act wilh less power on individual minds, 
they diffuse that power over a wider surface. The living voice may reach 
its hundreds. Books rornc within the compass of thousands. 

In regard to thi* great country* llic paucity of living preacher!? compels 
us to multi ply these silent but in God’s Land effective preachers of the 
Gospel, 

^ ho can look cursorily at a map of this spacious continent with its 
myriads of souls* and possessed of only a few hundred missionaries* with 
out being convinced that one great source of hope for its evangelisation, is 
in the judicious and vigorous diffusion of Christian Truth by means of 
printed tracts and hooks l 

Arguing not as to what may eventually take place m the future develop¬ 
ments of this land’s history, nor in what exact way ihe Lord w ill bring its 
myriads to Himself and convert India into one vast Empire of Truth and 
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Righteousness* but confining ourselves to what most concerns us*—human 
instrumentality with its present duties, and its iminii^nt responsibilities 
we say*—in what other way than that specified are we to make known the 
Gospel to these multitudes J 

What means so practicable, so potent* so richly endowed with blessing, 
(as past history* and yearly experience testify,) as those involved in the 
simple, and because of its simplicity, sublime agency of Christian books 1 
What Christian viewing the great work before him to which he is urged 
by the Redeemer’s last commands, and desiring in all earnestness, really 
to accomplish it* can fail to perceive that one of the most efficacious modes 
available is that of diffusing Christian publications far and wide among the 
masses of the people 1 We are not very fearful of unduly exalting this 
agency. Few members of our Christian society in India are likely to 
over-rate the moral induenee of such publications as those we advocate, 
—plain in language*—affectionate in spirit*—perspicuous in meaning* 
Could we make them reveal their own history, or could we track their 
course, through towns and villages, from house to house and from heart to 
heart*we should find them with a fluctuating but an onward course,—chal¬ 
lenging inquiry where they go,meeting and answering it when excited, im¬ 
perceptibly removing Teligious prejudices and supplanting lies* lodging 
great religious truths* kindling moral sensibilities* quickening if not creat¬ 
ing a conscience in the heart of the people;—with less tendency than that 
of the living preacher to irritate feeling and excite opposition* because of 
their apparent inertness and at the same time more effectual to convince 
and conquer, from the very absence of publicity, and from the shameless¬ 
ness of defeat. Such is undoubtedly the history of religious tracts under 
God’s blessing in a multitude of minds at the present moment. Every 
Missionary Report shews us that the hearts of many* and understandings 
of more are being turned to the truth of God by this agency. 

Scarcely less imperative is the demand for Christian books on behalf of 
NATIVE CONVERTS* If they possess a moral power for the evan¬ 
gelization of the heathen, they carry with them no less efficacy in tho 
work of edifying and strengthening those who are evangelized. The 
young native Christian* weak in moral power, and defective in religious 
knowledge surely needs in addition to the public ministration and private 
converse of the Christian Pastor* all the help which may be afforded by 
the Christian Books, more especially available in the season of his quiet 
leisure. 

If wq are to build up the Church of Christ in India, of what vast mo¬ 
ment it is, that we should, in addition to the Bible,—that word of God 
which admits of no compeer and precludes all comparison, prepare for 
and give our native brethren, books replete with Christian knowledge, 
such as have in all ages of the Church been instrumental in raising intel¬ 
ligent and holy men—ornaments to their faith and lights of the world. 

Applying these general remarks to the special circumstances of Gujarat, 
we plead for the moral necessities of six millions of people, independent¬ 
ly of those adjacent provinces, Malwa Eaatward, and M&rvad North- 
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wards, which would seem from their proximity and the cognate character 
of their languages to challenge the special attention of European Christ¬ 
ians in Gujarat* 

There are several local considerations urging us to prosecute the work 
of Christian literature in this province. 

1. There is as yet no adequate literature, for the schools of Gujarat 
We do not ignore the publications of the Elphmstone College, nor of the 
Native Student's Society of Bombay, nor of the Vernacular Societies of 
Surat and Ahmedabad, which have their appropriate use and interest. 
Nor are we here likely to forget live still more valuable, because Christian, 
productions of the several Missions; but we say of them all,—what are 
these among so many ! 

Notwithstanding alt that has been hitherto done by all parties combin¬ 
ed, the ordinary schools of Gujarat which comprise the masses of the 
youth possess not a printed character which the scholars may copy, much 
less a book whence they can gather knowledge. The reed and chalk r 
the dust and hoard form both the subject mallei and means of instruction 

The schools are then in an important sense open to us. The youth¬ 
ful mind of a vast population is accessible to the efforts of those who will 
create for it a literature. Shall we not seek to cast it in the mould oi 
truthfulness,—of virtue,—of religious knowledge 1 Shall we not endea¬ 
vour by the medium of our books, to approach the native mind in l's lir^t 
dev elopements, and lodge some good sentiments in it, ere it has become 
corrupted by the fearful forms of outward depravity l Shall we give 
them no “Nursery Rhymes” insinuating mild and precious truth,—no 
If Instructive Stories” winning them by purest examples,-—no “ Moral 
Songs” that shall refine the youthful heart,—no “Scriptural Lessons” 
that shall tell of the “ Holy Child Jesus V* Shall w e pass by this oppor¬ 
tunity ami bequeath to others the task of moulding the mind of Gujarati 
youths, allowing them to give books exhausted of the most precious ele¬ 
ments of know ledge, or even instilling prejudices against such knowledge. 
To pre-occupy the ground in this respect, is under God, to control the 
future spiritual history of these people* 

2. The literature for adults is also, happily as it regards the greater 
portion, as yet scanty and of very partial distribution. Allow ing that 
there may be, small and large, from lifty to seventy productions, most of 
them are recent, and as yet are slowly finding their way. An abundant 
scope for Christian efforts is thus presented to us. Throughout large dis¬ 
tricts books are utter rarities. The Hinduism of Gujarat lacks one great 
support of all religion true or false,—a national literature, Brahmanism 
in arrogating to itself the monopoly of literature, has done much towards 
its own ultimate overthrow * There are national customs, there is national 
faith, but in the sense of w ideiy diffused i nil nonce, there is not a national 
literature* Its absence is surely an clement of hope and encouragement. 
We are not called to supplant, but to create, not to displace but to pre¬ 
occupy. Let us “ thank God” that such is the case,and “take courage.” 

3. The minds of the people are already, from sundry influences, being 
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quickened to as to demand a literature. The Government Schools and 
late educational measures urged forward by Europeans, have together 
with Missionary efforts, created an extensive desire to read, and a thirst 
for knowledge. So much is Ibis the case, that hundreds purchase Christ¬ 
ian books, not for the love they have to their contents, but because they 
are books, and afford some matter for perusal and thought. The fact 
cannot be disguised that a demand exists. That demand will be met by 
some one or other. The question is, who shall meet it ? 

At the great JtUr&s of Gujarat a list of books is presented by the ven¬ 
ders. Let the eye run down it and scan their titles. Many of them 
indicate the contents to be mythological, or licentious,—the worthless 
scum of a literature designed to meet wanton taste and regale depraved 
fancies. This we fear, is but the beginning of a series of misdirected ef¬ 
forts that threaten to demoralize and vitiate the minds of the people. 
Are we to do nothing to check it I 

A mass of mind is before us ready to receive impressions from any 
species of books which for good or for evil, may be presented to them. 
Shall we present healthful, life-giving and saving truth to theml Or 
shall we allow their quickened activities of thought to expend themselves 
on evilT Arc we to suffer the newly developing mind of those whom we 
have directly or indirectly taught to read, to be abused and corrupted by 
panders to vice ? The answer k no—but how is it to be obviated T It 
can only be so by a literature of another stamp,—one which shall be so 
purely Christian as to subserve by the blessing of God, the great end of 
all our exertions, and at the same time shall lie so cheap as to come with¬ 
in the compass of all,—so purely native in thought as to lay hold of the 
popular mind, and so diligently scattered as to forestal other productions. 
Ail these conditions have been already fulfilled in sufficient degree to 
warrant thehope that we can by patience and effort eventually give them 
an entire accomplishment. 

Reviewing all these considerations, we would ask, is it not u the set time* 
to apply ourselves to the creation and publication, far and wide, of such 
a literature as is demanded,—not straightened in its sphere, but compris¬ 
ing the works of God as well as His word, and helping men to understand 
both,—seeking to destroy Pantheism by revealing the adorable God in his 
works and yet distinct from them ; opposing Puramsm by its revelations 
of science, superseding the fantasies of mythology by the sobrieties of his¬ 
tory, and more than all, relieving from the terrors of superstition and dis¬ 
abusing of false confidences and treacherous hopes, by the revelation of 
ff God in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself 1” Shall we or shall 
we not do this 'l Let the answer express itself in prompt and vigorous 
action. Granting that the work be difficult, great is the reward. 

We may siipplement these remarks by stating that we have hitherto met 
with every encouragement to the publication of books. In no district of 
Gujarat have our Colporteurs 5 labours been fruitless ; Northwards as far 
as Dees a, and as far as Damaun, South ; Eastward to Rutlam, and West¬ 
ward into Kathiavad, have books been received and purchased. The sales 
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uf the Missions during the Iasi two years have amounted to several thou 
sands ami have realized about 50U Its. Without further discussing the 
question of duty, we apply ourselves to the matter of n t eans and ?nea$uret$ 

The work of creating a literature is at present a less difticult one than 
its publication. Independently of several works that need repuhlicalioN, 
several productions exist in manuscript, which we have not the means of 
publishing. The Missionaries are ready to compose more,—others pro* 
hahly might join them* But who are ready to publish them 1 This is he- 
coming increasingly the practical difficulty, t he material is ready, but 
funds are not forthcoming. The Bombay Book and Tract Society, con¬ 
fesses itself unable to overtake the work before it. it has not yet overtaken 
hi any common smalt: degree the work of a Marathi literature. The Mis¬ 
sionaries of Gujarat desirous to relievo them of a part of their bin I hen and 
to fulfil for themselves a w'ork w hieh lias special heal claims mi them¬ 
selves, and for which they possess special local advantages, have with the 
concurrence of their Bombay friends, formed themselves into a distinct 
Society of kindred objects to theirs. They have born already joined by a 
few others. They trust that around the little baud that constitutes this 
nucleus of literary effort, numerous friends, with open hands and warm 
hearts, may rally for sympathy and support, so that w hilst bearing the 
burthen of authorship, they may not be called to sustain that of pecuniary 
responsibility. 

We desire to call cm our friends—the friends of Christ, the friends of 1 lie 
natives of the country,—those really seeking their welfare,—to come for¬ 
ward and help us. 

Occupying the fattest ground of appeal,—that which comprises the im¬ 
mediate earthly interests of society,—w e earnestly ask the rulers of this 
country, superiors and subordinate, to assist us in training 1 lie people, so 
far as human means avail, by judicious books, to * ( fear God’ 3 and to t( be 
obedient to the powers that he, w Inch are ordained of God” ami at the 
same time approve themselves as the best citizens of earth by practising 
that righteousness which exaltelh a nation. 

Wc further, ask the phjlanlhrophir European, whether occuping a place, 
of rule or not, to assist us in dispensing those truths which are most con¬ 
ducive to a people's welfare,—exciting industry, promoting virtue, and se¬ 
curing social and domestic harmony. 

Occupying still higher ground, and on which we take our firmest stand, 
we ask the Chris Man—living not to himself, but to Him who died for him, 
—bound to his fellow men by a philanthropy of highest order because 
spiritual, and most self'denying because of its kindred ship to that of 
Christ, to enable us, according to his ability, to send abroad throughout this 
country, a Christian literature, comprising productions which shall vary 
from the fugitive but not ephemeral tract, fraught with pure Gospel invita¬ 
tion, io the large work which embodies religious truth in all its beautiful 
consistency and holy relations. 
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To one and at], we say,—assist tis in an undertaking which seeks only 
the good of man and glory of Gud. 

R. Montgomery, Treasurer . 

W\ Clarkson, ^Secretary. 

March, 1853. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received by Rev, R. Montgomery, 
Surat, and by the Missionaries at Rajkot, Gogho, Baroda. 

They may also be paid into the Oriental Bank, Bombay in the name of 
the Gujarat Tract and Book Society, 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1, The First Christian Prince in India* 

It appears that the rumours which have been so frequently circulated, 
believed, and denied of the young Maharajah Dhulleep Singh having ex¬ 
pressed a desire to become a Christian, were correct. He was formally 
admitted into the Christian Church by baptism on the StU instant [March] 
by the Rev. YY\ J. Jnv, Chaplain of Futlchgurh, after a careful examina¬ 
tion in his know ledge of the truths in which he professed Ins belief. The 
ceremony, which took place in the Maharajah’s own house at that station, 
was attended by all the Civil and Military authorities, the American Mis¬ 
sionaries, and a number of the Maharajah’s own attendants, the latter of 
whom are said to have appeared deeply impressed with its solemnity. We 
suspect that their emotion, in part at least, might be traced to other causes, 
but this time w e hear nothing of the stories formerly circulated of all his 
retinue taking leave, horrified at their master's aposUcy, 

It will of course he observed, particularly in England, that it would have 
been more advisable to postpone this irrevocable renunciation of Hindoo- 
ism, until matured ago should give the young Maharajah the knowledge and 
experience necessary to enable him to make a permanent decision. But 
according to Major Smyth’s Reigning Family of Lahore/ 1 Dhulleep 
Singh was born in 1837. and he is there lore already sixteen, A lad of lids 
age in India is a man, with as great a capacity for estimating the merits of 
different creeds, as he is ever likely to possess. From the time that he was 
placed under the charge of Dr. Login, his education has been nmst care¬ 
fully provided for, and the boy who, when rescued from Lahore, could not 
even read, is now almost English in language, ideas, and feelings. His 
conduct with reference 1o llie ceremonial salutes, and bis visit to the Gov 
ernor General, are sufficient proofs that his judgment is not beneath his 
acquirements and that he has been fairly rescued from those influences 
which warp the minds of the Parpfajrogenifi of the East. Sixteen ts the 
age at which even the law Courts acknowledge the right of ii native youth 
to choose for hi nisei f, and this last act of the Maharajah has been taken 
entirely of bis own fret will. He lias been neither coaxed nor frightened 
into Christianity* Indeed, the Government bad every motive for retaining 
him in his old creed. [?] An Asiatic Christian Prince with £ 40,000 a 
year, might excite an interest in England, which it lias hitherto been the 
policy of the Home Authorities to avoid, but they doubtless felt that it was 
not for them to interpose obstacles in his way. He was simply left to his 
own discretion, and that lie has chosen rightly, w ill, we think, be allowed 
even by those who are not given to tl Missionary fanaticism*” His conver¬ 
sion will, at least, save the palace of Futlchgurh from blfeoming like that of 
Delhi, a place, whither all evil naturally seeks shelter, ami a Native Chris 
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Iian unble, with lh£ vast wealth, may accomplish far more good than a hmi 
tired ordinary converts. 

With the exception of IS Premier Johnin whom, despite Marco Pohv 
our faith is exceedingly limited, and w Roman Catholic Ziogoon of Japan 
Dhullcep Singh is the lirsl of his rank in [Eastern] Asia, who has become 
a Christian, The example may perhaps give confidence to many who re 
main in Hiudooism, rather from a vague dread of the consequences ol aban¬ 
doning it, than from any belief in its tenets, and we may see Christianity 
reverse its ordinary course, and descend from the highest to the lowest 
ranks. We have little hope of such a result, but it requires no religion*, 
belief to prove that it would he of the highest advantage to themsches and 
the people. The mere fad Mud there would then exist oaths by which tin y 
could be bound, and principles which they would scruple to violate, would 
bind their subjects to them in a claim stronger Ilian any which the aides! oi 
their number have yet been able to forge. — Friend o f India. 

From the persuasion which we have of the Christian judgement and pm 
denceof Dr. Login, whose instructions have been blessed to this great re. 
suit, we have every confidence that this comers km is of a most satisfactory 
character.— Edit, of the O. L\ N. 

2. Baptism or right ivmvmrALs ja connection with, the Fkee 
Cijrneii Mission, Majjras. 

We give below the account of a correspondent of the Madras Athenfzmn, 
of the solemn scene which was witnessed in the Hall of our Institution on 
Sabbath evening, March 27th. The questions to the various candidates for 
baptism, were not pul with the design of eliciting their attainment in divine 
things, but rather to solemnize their minds, and to give the Christian friends 
present a slight concept ion of the spirit in which these souls sought admis 
sion to the Church of‘Christ. 'Their belief of the trulh, and the state ot 
their minds and heart, had all been previously examined into. With these 
remarks, wc now submit the sketch of the scene as given in the Aihena unt 

“ On Sunday last, a large audience, composed of Europeans, East In 
dians, and Natives met together in the Hull of the institution on 1 lie Es 
plan ad e to witness the solemn ordinance of ha pi ism administered to no less 
than eight individuals in connection with the Free Church “Mission. N<d 
withstanding the fury ol the storm which was raging at the lime, several 
Europeans, old friends of the Mission, were present to rejoice with the 
Missionaries in their joy, as they had often sympathised with them in their 
grief. 

Wc wore particularly cheered by w itnessing the large crowd ot intelli 
gent Native youths, who in the lace of driving wind and rain came from 
Royaptioram, Triplicane and Madras, and sal deeply interested spectator." 
ul the solemn ceremony. In the case of many of these young men, wo lie 
hove, the period of siudy has extended to ten or twelve years, and ot 
course, they must have been perfectly able to understand and appreciate 
mt i the Sermon and the other parts of the service. 

The Rev. P. Rajahgopanl began by giving out a hymn to be sung by I hr 
congregation, and alter engaging in prayer, he read llie 53rd chapter ot 
Isaiah. I lie Rev. John Anderson then preached a powerful practical dis 
course Irom the twvl, « H<* «| ial i sri! „f Mie travail of Ids soul and be sal is 
hed. I he (hscmirse wxxs hiade to bear directly on the more immediate 
service ol the evening; and ii was shown that Ibis ancient prediction was 

Unit very evening rieeiving a gloriftus fulfilment. Iti these souls rescued 

11(1,11 ^ ie Sf as P ^ u degrading la athenism—in the Native Chmeh assem 
bliim in this place w itli ds Nutk<■ Ministers, as well as hi those (IhMmii 
T muo Shim s Vm. Vb M IV Nn 3 <■ 
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who h&ve come here from the far distant West,—has the Redeemer seen of 
the travail of his soul, and is satisfied. 

From what Mr. Anderson said before he administered the sacred ordin¬ 
ance, we learned that of the eight about to be baptized, six were from the 
Schools in connection with the Mission, one a respectable man somew hat 
advanced in life, and the other the infant son of one of the converts who 
himself, about sis years ago, was admitted to the Church by baptism. He 
is now married to one of the convert girls from Mrs. Anderson's boarding 
school. 

The case of the eldest of these converts appears to be one of remarkable 
interest. Robert Souboorucnou is now about 43 years of age, and till late¬ 
ly was employed as a Vakeel, or pleader, in the native Courts on the Ma¬ 
lay alim side of India, About six months ago, prompted by a strong desire, 
he gave up his employment, and set out on a pilgrimage to Benares. Being 
a relative of Mr. John Taehoomenen, one of the Converts belonging to the 
Mission, he paid him a visit on his way to Ibe sacred city. After repeated 
and earnest entreaty, he was at last induced to attend the Tamil preaching. 
From the first he was arrested and deeply moved, and as he perused the 
word of God which was immediately put into his hand, his mind became 
greatly enlarged and his soul quickened. 

Since that lime he has gone steadily forward, and appears now to l>c a 
simple ami sincere believer in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Of the three young men from the schools, the eldest Namasavoycm be¬ 
longs to the Moodelly caste and is about 25 years of age. The next Ten 
nar ungum is of the Chatani caste, and is 22 years of age, while the young¬ 
est, Appasawmy, is now 19, and belongs to the Chilly caste. Of the three 
females baptized, one is from the boarding school and the other two from 
the caste girls 1 day school in connection with the Mission under the able 
superintendence of Mr. Joseph Hufftou, who was chiefly instrumental in 
giving them their first impressions. 

They have now all come to the years of maturity, and since they made 
up their minds to renounce alt, and cast in their Jot with the Christians, 
they have manifested a disposition encouraging to those who have their 
welfare at heart, and honoring to Ibo power of the gospel of Christ. 

This forms srtarge and interesting addition to the Native Church which in 
such numbers wc saw assembled that evening* The ratio of increase 
should now be greatly augmented, there being established in the midst of 
them all the appliances and ordinances of a regular Christian congregation. 
As yet but the first fruits of India have been gathered to the Lord, but by 
the exertions of this and similar Missions, we may hope to see the gather 
ingin of the full harvest/ 1 

The case of each of these converts is full of profound and solemn inter¬ 
est, Five of the number, two young men, and the three females, are from 
the Parent Institution. 

Tennar ungum, the sixth, a young man of twenty-two, stood, at l he last 
Annual Examination at the head of the first class in the Triphcanc Branch 
School, under the charge o! Mr. Whitely, who was one of the chief instru¬ 
ments, in his conversion. The case of Robert Souboomenot i, the seventh, 
so named at Ins Baptism, after the devoted and beloved colleague of Mr 
Anderson, the Rev. Robert Johnston, is tally given above, and is titled to 
cheer all who earnestly desire the advancement of Christ's Kingdom in this 
land. The interview of T. Appasawmy wilh his relatives, and his letter 
to Mr. Anderson, when applying for Baptism, are given in a subsequent 
part of this Herald. A full account of Termin'ungum and Nam a savoy em 
will be given in our nexl issue. In bis statements to the audience, Mr. 
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Anderson entered fully into t he history of each of the converts before him 
and drew inferences from each case to illustrate the working of the Mis¬ 
sion, both in its Educational and Evangelistic operations, lie showed how 
the Word of God w as secretly w orking in many minds and silently under¬ 
mining the obstacles to its progress, how manifold were the instmmeNtali- 
iies employed by God to bring in even one soul to Ids Church, and how en¬ 
couraging this is to all who are privileged to pul their hand to any part of 
the work. He showed also how vain it was for the Heathen to attempt to 
stop the prqgfcss of conversion. The leaven was spread too widely, the 
work was not man’s but God’s, and could not therefore be arrested. His 
word would not, return to him void, l id would break forth, not only in con¬ 
nect! on with this and oilier Missionary Schools, hut even in those Semina¬ 
ries, from which the Bible is excluded, because many of the pupils there, 
had, at an early period of their history, enjoyed the 1 enotit of Bible instruc¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Anderson now desired the candidates for Baptism to come forward, 
and before administering the ordinance, put to them in succession, some 
appropriate questions, to which were given simple but emphatic replies. 

The three Hindu females ElLummah, Ialandum, and Alice being simply 
asked whether they were determined to follow' Christ, and to put him on by 
baptism, all replied in the aIfmnative They together wish the male con¬ 
verts, and the infant sou of E. Komasawmy, were, after prayer for the J)i 
vine presence and blessing, now baptized by Mr. Anderson in the name of 
(he Father, and of the Sou and of the Holy Ghost. 

It was a solemn and a joyful moment. The hearts of Ihe Missionaries 
and the Native Church were deeply moved, and the spectators looked on 
the scene wilii feelings ol intense interest. To behold so many Hindus, 
male and female, who hut a short time ago bore the marks ot idols on their 
foreheads, set apart by baptism to the service of the living God, as tfnm 
their infancy they had been devoted to tire service of sin, idolatry, and 
Satan, was indeed a blessed sight, God appeared to be in the midst ot us of 
a truth, giving strength to the Missionary, who was honoured to administer 
the ordinance, and a fixed purpose of heart to the recipients, to confess 
Christ, before many witnesses. Mr. Anderson now addressed himself with 
great affection and earnestness, to Ihc educated young Hindus and IV1 a ho¬ 
rn edvms present, some of whom have for years been hailing between two 
opinions, and tampering with their convictions. May some of tlie direct 
thrusts ot the sword of the Spirit then made, be carried home with pow er, 
prick some of these triflcrs in their hearts, and kill them to the salvation of 
their souls. 

The Rev. A. B, Campbell concluded the services of the evening with a 
solemn, affecting, and fervent prayer, and by pronouncing the Apostolic 
h ene diction.— Mad ras Na five Hera Id . 

3. The Maui; ha American Mission. 

The following are extracts from the Annual Report for 1852, 

1. Native Chur eh, —Seventy-two persons have been added during the 
pas t y ear. Many of i be s e are m embers o i o u r v i! 1 a go con gre gat i or is. W e 
have reason to he thankful for the orderly w alk of most of the members ot' 
the church. No one has been excommunicated during the year, and but 
few have been disciplined for disorderly conduct?—335 members in good 
standing are in connection with the nine churches in lho Mission. Many 
others, members of our boarding schools and of Hie congregations, are seek 
ing admittance to the privileges of the church. 

2 Education, —Two young men have graduated from the Seminary at 
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Pasumalie during the year, and are now usefully employed in the Mission. 
Ih this placej a class of twelve Imys was received from the Boarding School. 
The present number of pupils in the Seminary is 37, besides 16 members of 
the Preparandi Class, studying at. the same institution. Of the young men 
pursuing their education at Pasumalie, 28 are communicants. These, 
though of all castes, from lire Velalah to the Cbuckler, live together in har¬ 
mony, learning the important lesson that all are brethren in Christ. 

Besides the English School at Madura Fort, four Boarding Schools for 
boys, and one for girls arc in successful operation. Of the 123 youths and 
children connected with these five schools, 117 are from Christian families. 
Mr. Chandler reports a very interesting state of things in the Sivagunga 
Boarding School. Several boys, he trusts, have been converted, and two 
have recently been received to the Church. The number of pupils in the 
girl's Boarding School, at Madura, East station, is 37. Many of them have 
been concerned about their souls 5 salvation. Four have been added to the 
church, and seven others are anxious to join. Mr, Webb has commenced 
an Industrial School at Diudigul. He remarks, ff our hope is that, w hile 
ge tt mg an clem en tary ed 11 cat ion, t h e c Id ldren w i 11 also l earn s om e profits - 
file trade, and thus even while in school partly support themselves.” 1,008 
children have enjoyed the privileges of the 70 schools connected w ith the 
village congregations. There are but nine free Schools for heathen boys, 
and three of them arc taught by Christian teachers. Besides these, a lew 
day-schools for girls under the care of the Missionaries 5 wives have also' 
been in operation. 

3. People under Instruction .—'The present number is 3,716, The in¬ 
crease for the year, at all our stations, is about 23 per cent. During the 
year, 56 adult members from these congregations were added to the Church. 
This is a much larger number than we have received in any previous years, 
and it affords encouraging evidence that the Lord is among this people. We 
would particularly call your attention, to what he is doing in the vicinity of 
Mandakasarlie. The church at that station, now numbers 82 persons, and 
of these, 55 are members of the village congregations. Comparing their 
former state with their present, one cannot but say, I£ What hath the Lord 
wrought f” 

On the great change in our congregations, Mr. Webb remarks, “ During 
the present year I have observed a good deal more interest on the subject 
of Christianity in the surrounding villages, than in former years. Many 
individuals have requested religious instruction, and I have sent catechists 
to their places.” Of the congregation at Puluey, Mr. Webb adds, “ There 
is a better attendance of the members of congregation on the worship of 
God, a better otaervance of the Sabbaths, more interest in the lessons re^ 
quired, more attachment to me as their Pastor and friend.” Mr. Herrick 
remirks respecting the Tiramunglum station, ** From present appearances 
in this field, I fully believe that nothing but constant earnest labour, ac¬ 
companied by the prayer of faith, is needed to secure the most happy results. 
The field seems while, realty for the harvest.” Mr. Taylor remarks re¬ 
spect! ijg Mondacasarlie, “ The present year has been one *of pleasing pro¬ 
gress. The people have been more regular than formerly in their atten¬ 
dance on the means of grace ; owing partly to deeper conviction of the im¬ 
portance of Christian truth, and partly to the more interesting nature of 
the sendees among them. In this last particular, two important impipve- 
ments have been secured in most of the congregations, viz., the Baity 
learning and singing of Christian songs, and the regular study of th^fk>rd 
of God. The greatest sign of progress however, appears in the increased 
number of those who give evidence of piety. Soon after the introduction 
of the daily study of the Bible, mentioned above, a marked change "in bet 
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appearance of ihe congregation* was observable. The Lrk'iuls and relative* 
id'our people, who have hitherto stood aloof, have bicome generally s>i1 istl 
oil, that the change from heulhenism lo Chrislinmly is good one," 

The progress also marie at Madura, Fast station, i*fueh as to encourage 
us, Mr, Rend all remarks, “Additions have been made to all the old run 
gre gat ions, and the members have shown more earnestness in learning ami 
have walked more orderly than ever before. Fight mh.hs from Ihesr 
eongrogalions have been hapti/ed. Two new congregations have also I iru 
added to the si alion, in the vieimly of Madura, and the prospeet id cxlt-n 
sion is better than ever. The number in our village congregations had 
nearly doubled, during the year. One pleasing feature is, that the invre-is* 
is mainly in the vicinity of Madura. 

We have great reason to he thankful that the Lord has so 1 le^si if om 
labours during the year, and we hope that these blessings are only the 
earnest of much gi eater in l be Jut urn. 

4 . Efforts on hehulfoflhr Heathen .— The Dispensary, under the churg* 
of Dr. Shelton at Madura, east station, has been in successful operation 
K>10 patients having applied during the year for medical treatment. It is 
I)r. Shelton's practice, to addl es^ Live patient on the subject ol religion he 
fore administering to them medicine. For the benefit of the heathen we 
have distributed 2(1 Bibles ; Ui 1 Testaments; 3, 549 portions of Scriptures ; 
and *211,5015 Tracts, Fuels Missionary in Ids tours to his villages take* op 
portnnity tn urge the he athen to einbraee the gospel. flic converted mi 
lives and catechumens urge their re latives, to iollovv their example in be 
coining Christians. The regular services held by each village catechist 
are benefits to the heathen around, as well as to the members ol the con¬ 
gregations. In this way, truth is making its way in this community. I!) 
these various otlorls during the year a thousand souls from among the Ima 
then have been led lo forsake idolatry, uml place themselves under om 
eare^ for religious instruction. 

4 . Evangelical Lutheran' Mission at Grarrir 

The Conference of this Mission, in this country, met tor Ehc first lime at 
Guntur, February 1st, to consult about the best interests of the cause in 
winch, in connection w ilh many others, they are engaged. The follow mg 
ordained missionaries were present, viz., C. F. 11 ever, A V Heist, W 
J. Cutter, C. W. Groinsing, and W, K. Snyder, 

The Conference was organized into a Synod, under the name of The 
First Et'engeltctil Lutheran Synod in India. A Cnniniittee was appointed 
t o examine, and make a selection of books adapted to the wants ul lho 
Tclugu Schools and Congregations r also to revise ihe present Tetugu 
translation oi Luther’s smaller Catechism, with the livnm Book and Li 
turgy now in use. The Synod continued Ids Lesions for three days, and 
adjourned lo meet again on the 1st January, 1*51, at Uajcihntuudiv. 
t Among oilier i£ Resolutions’* the following was i man if non sly adopted 
tt Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt gratitude to our European friends 
in India, for their cheerful and liberal contributions, for eimhliugus lo carry 
on the work ol the Lord in this land of moral darkness. Confiding in iheir 
past beneficence we doubt not that they will continue to esteem it a privilege 
to aid in so blessed and holy an enterprise.” 

Previous to flm departure of the brethren to Iheir respective fields ol 
labor, the Lord's Supper was administered, in which holy ordinance all 
participated. The occasion was a deeply interesting one, and we trust md 
unprofitable to our souls, A brief examination of the schools was then 
entered upon, and although nut as satisfactory us might be desired, yet it 
afforded some cause for encouragement. To the Lord be all Ihe praise 
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The following Table will exhibit the prose Jit state of the Mission. 
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P. S—As this Mission was not 
included in ihc St at is lies ol the Mis¬ 
sions in India, lately published by 
the Rev. Mr, Mullens, the following 
table is now given t— 

The Mission, was commenced in IS42 
it has 3 Stations, with 

5 Missionaries, and 
7 Native Churches 
75 Members have been re¬ 
ceived, 

and *2 excluded, leaving 
70 the present number. 


11 has 334 Native Christians, 
with 17 Vernacular day Schools 
for 334 Roys, and 

1 Boarding school, with 
1G boys, also 

2 English schools with 
75 Boys, There is 

1 Girls* Day school w ith 
51 Pupils, and 
T Boarding school with 
9 Girls. 

( Signed*) Wm. E, Snyder. 

Secretary , 

— Madras Christian Instructor . 


5. Prize of five hundred rupees. 

To the Editor of the Friend of India, 

My dear Sin,—The proposal contained in the annexed prospectus was 
published by the Committee of the Calcutta Christian Tract and Book So- 
ciety, in October, I Sol). Those who might w ish to compete, were request¬ 
ed to forward their MSS. lo the Secretary, on or before the 1st of Novem¬ 
ber, IS51 ; and the Committee claimed liberty to withhold the prize, should 
none of the MSS. be found to merit it. Only two works were sent in, and 
after careful examination of these* by a Subcommittee appointed fer the 
purpose, and by the generous proposer of the prize, both w ere rejected, on 
account of “ their want of simplicity and of peculiar adaptation to the pur¬ 
pose set forth in the prospectus; that is, the instruction of illiterate and 
ignorant natives,” 

The Committee now advertize the prize afresh, and have fixed upon the 
31st of December, 1S53, as the date on or before which all competitors 
must send in lheir MSS. to the Secretary. Each MS, should he inscribed 
with some motto, and be accompanied by a scaled envelope (also inscribed 
with the same motto.) containing the name and address of the writer. 
The MS. to which the prize may be awarded will become the property of 
the Calcutta Christian Tract and Book Society As before, the Commit- 
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tee will be at liberty to withhold the prize, if none ul the MSS be found 
deserving of it. 

Allow me to add that the two unsuccessful essays are in my hands, and 
that I shall be happy to be instructed by the writer* where to forward them 

By publishing this letter, w ilt) tin:'prospectus attached, you w ill greatly 
oblige, My dear Sir* Yours very truly, 

C, lb Lewis, 

JanuuTy 11, 1853. S^cy* Cal. Christian I racl mid Jio.uk Soavfy 

A Prize of Five Hundred Rupees is offered for the best series oi Shttyir 
and Elementary Leclura* t (extending to about two hundred and filly pp 
8vo.) written in English, but adapted for translation into Ihe Indian \crnu 
culuns, and treating of the following subjects, Religious and Moral, in lie 
style and form best suited to the apprehension and taste oi the ilbteran 
class of non-Christian Natives ofjnrlia, and best calculated to strike their 
imaginations, and affect their feelings. 

2/ The topics to be treated are:—God's greatness, power, wisdom and 
goodness, as manifested in the creation of the w orld and of man, and in lEis 
providence; His spiritual nature; His purity; JUs moral Government; 
our relation to Him as His crealifros, children, and subjects ; our duties to 
Him, arising out of that relation, impressed on us by eoiisdcn.ee, and esla 
'bljshcd by the sense of religion which alt mem in some shape or other 
evince; the guilt which we have incurred by failing to acknowledge, love, 
serve mid obey our Maker, Benefactor, and Sovereign, by the love of the 
creature more than the Creator, and by our transgressions against the law 
of reason and conscience, in our relations to men, as well ns to God ; the 
need of pardon, redemption, mid spiritual aid from above; the Salvation 
through Christ in all its prominent features, especially as manifesting the 
holiness, goodness and condescension of God ; the duties we own: to God, 
to ourselves, and to our neighbour, in detail, w ith examples and illuMm 
tions ; the perfect blessedness promised to the righteous in the world to 
come, illustrated in a manner suited to the illiterate mind ; and the judg 
inent which awaits the ungodly and the wilful rejecters of the truth. At! 
these points arc not to he proved or argued as if they were questionable , 
but assumed, enforced, and illustrated! 

3. Tl ie above is nearly the order in w hich it appears to the Propose) 
that the subjects should he handled ; hut he does not w ish to restrict llm 
discretion of the writers in this respect, or in regard to the introduction of 
other topics hearing on the religious and moral instruction of illiterate na 
lives. Dark and disputed points of theology should be avoided as unsuit 
aide to the persons addressed, 

4 The writer should place himself, as far as he can, on the standing 
point of the ignorant Native, and endeavour to enter into his ideas, senti¬ 
ments, feelings and desires ; should seek to discover those arguments and 
motives which will sway ar.d alFect him mod powerfully, and to present 
them in the most appropriate manner. The truths which iL is intended to 
inculcate, should be broken up into their simplest elements, and expound- 
ed in the most lucid and intelligible manner. The sentences should be 
clear and short; and the ideas and sentiments such as tlm unlettered mind 
can readily apprehend, Instead of the ordinary style, abounding in Scrip¬ 
ture quotations, which is usually employed in addressing Christian peasants 
already familiar w ith the Bible from (heir childhood* a new and very simple 
style adapted to the mental condition of the unlearned Native should be 
sought out The class whom it is desired to influence, should be address 
od, (if the expression may ho allowed,) " in new ness of spirit, ami not m 
the oldness of the letter i e , not in the literal words of Scripture, or m 
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conventional Christian phraseology, but in the language most suited to im¬ 
press the ideas, com Unions ami feelings which we wish to communicate. 

5. The proposer lwgs to suggest to competitors, that they may lest the 
suitableness of their Essays to (he end in view, so far as style in concerned, 
by trying if every sentence can be rendered easily and naturally into the 
Indian Vernaculars, just as it stands, and without imposing on the trail* 
fchttnr llie necessity of giving a totally different turn to the expression. 

6. The Lectures are to abound in such illustrations, derived from mat¬ 
ters and scenes familiar to the persons addressed, as may be best fitted to 
render the subjects handled intelligible, interesting, and attractive* The 
Proposer imagines that materials or hints for the lectures may to a greater 
or less extent he found in s.une of the authors who have written for the 
instruction of the young ; (a class who resemble illiterate natives in so far 
as weakness of understanding is concerned, though they have not, like 
them, any inveterate superstitions to unlearn ;) such as Abbott, Todd, Bish¬ 
op Wilber force, &.c*; and he will not object to the substance or illustra¬ 
tions of the Lectures being borrowed from any such sources, to such an 
extent as may be compatible with Christian fairness. The illustrations 
employed by such writers, however, will generally require alteration to 
adapt them to tliLoj.country ; the imagery they use being, in many of its fea¬ 
tures and allusion*, such as would be strange and uninteresting, or unintel¬ 
ligible to the illtftrate Natives of India, for whose instruction images and 
allusions drawn from their own country are alone suitable. 

7. It may be added*, that the class of Natives for whom the Lectures 
areprimnrily designed, ate both such as may lx* able to read them for them¬ 
selves, when rendered into their own Vernacular, and such as may require 
to have them read to them by others. 


Editorial Notes* 

We much regret the delay which has occurred in the issue of this num¬ 
ber; but w$*hope soon to be able to return to our usual time of publica¬ 
tion* 

The opening of the Railway in our next. 
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L—Natural History or tin: Holy Land/ 

Before I leave Jerusalem to continue our journey through oilier parta of 
Palestine, I may he permitted to make some general remarks on the 
physical character of the landscape of lliis most remarkable of all cities 
upon earth. As I intend on some future occasion to treat tfifs subject 
more fully than the plan of this present description allots of, I shall men¬ 
tion here only some of I he leading: facts forming hut the imperfect online 
of that more complete representation I purpose to pul iish. 

Apart from the important history of this country, nature has marked the 
environs of Jerusalem with such distinction ami peculiar features as perhaps 
no other point on earth offers to the observer. 

Although this city, situated as it is (as few other towns of Ihr eastern 
hemisphere arc so near the sea) almost 2,oG0 feet above !he level of the sea, 
must, if we except the neighbouring heights be ascended from all parts, 1 lie 
ascent is nevertheless most striking, if is it approached from the east from 
the Bead Sea, or the valley of the Jordan. In the present state of science it 
may well be asked, where on earth is there stu b a coincidence of the high 
and the low observable as here, where on a line of seven hours journey a 
descent below the level of the sea of more than GOO feet by at least fom 
times that elevation is to be niet.f For the difference of elevation between 
Jerusalem and the Jordan-valley near Jericho amounts to more than 3,000 
feel. Were we in this instance to follow the assumption, that the differ¬ 
ence of 1U0 metres of elevation exercises.on the mcan-tompcralure the 
same influence as the difference of one degree of geographical Latitude, it 
would result that l he difference of The mean Temperature ot these two 
places bo near one another, would bo like that of Rome and London. Ac- 
cordingly, l he climate oflhe valley of the Jordan and of the Bead Sea, 

* This arlkle is from llie Pause in da$ Morgoulaad of Dr. Ho chill' lfeinndi Von 
Schubert, published lu 1S JO, and which it is to be rtgreUed has not yel appeared hi an 
English dress, though. as far as ilm Natural History ot'ih.-> !fM-ly Laid cmic* rued, it is 
a most valuable work. 

t Rat lire Dead wa* luuud by Lietft. Symonds to be 1,C12 feci below diet level of 
the ocean lly die authority, ii was ascertained that die mourn of Olives is S ( 3 p 7 
feet above die level of the Mediterranean.—hand* of the Hible, vnl. i. p. 4R2 ■ vo], ii. p. 24, 
— Edit. t.fthe O. C. 8, 

Third Series. Vol. IV. No. 4 \a 
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would be like that of the southern parts of Arabia or the Delta of 
the Nile, whilst that of Jerusalem would be like the climate of the isle of 
Lemnos, of the site of ancient Troy, or that of the galley of Tempo, or 
the middle-coast regions of Sardinia; and were we permitted to draw con¬ 
clusions from the thermometrical observations of but a. few weeks (yet, 
made in the month of April the mean temperature of which commonly 
coincides with the mean temperature of the year), I should nqt consider 
the mean temperature of the year at Jerusalem to be higher than per¬ 
haps that of Cagliari in Sardinia; not quite so high as that of Naples, as 
not exceeding 16 or IT degrees of the antigrade scale (13| R.) The date- 
palm, though thriving even in the unsheltered places around Jerusalem, 
never brings its fruits to maturity, whilst the dates of the environs of 
Jericho and the Bead-Sea enjoyed formerly amongst the ancients the highest 
reputation for excellency. Neither do cotton-bushes nor other similar 
plants of the warmer zone occur there ; yet there grows a vine near Jeru¬ 
salem and Bethlehem which for flavour and strength does not yield either 
to that of Lemnos or to that of Lampsacus. And also the olive-tree, the 
fig-iree t fruit-trees and especially the walnut-tree, richly repay the labour 
of the cultivator. 

The Geographical position of Jerusalem is given at 31° 47' 47* N. 
Latitude, by 32 J 53' Longitude from Paris.* 

The difference of longitude between Paris and Jerusalem measured by 
time amounts only to 2 hours minutes; between Munich and Jerusa¬ 
lem only to I hour 43 minutes. Regarding the difference of seasons, 
viz. the temperature of the single summer and winter months l have 
ascertained but little, but that I shall mention. 

The same seems to be true of the environs of Jerusalem, that is 
generally observed in the regions bordering on the eastern extremities of 
the Mediterranean Sea ; namely that the cold of the w inter is protracted 
longer into the spring and the warmth of the summer longer into the 
autumn, than in the western countries. The heat of the summer is said 
oftentimes to exceed 32° R. (40 5 Cent)t When now, as just in the 
middle of summer it is often the case, the hot, dry east or south-east 
wind blows, even the night brings but little coolness, and the residence in 
the almost bare neighbourhood of Jerusalem becomes intolerable to the 
strangers accustomed to well-wooded and watered countries in such a de¬ 
gree that at the first seige the Crusaders digged deep hollows in the ground 
to shelter themselves in, without deriving much benefit because of the 
piercing heat of the sun. Nevertheless sometimes, even late in spring, 
Jerusalem is visited by cold north winds, so that according to F aimer eier 
the monks of the Greek Convent are at times compelled to put on their 
furs again even as late as the beginning of June; whilst the heat is for the 

* According to the observations of Seelzaa in the monthly Cor res ponds ace, iviii.* 
p. 542. 

Berghaus Geographical memoir (Geographische memoir) page 2B. 

t I do not think i am far wrong when I estimate the mean temperature of the summer 
ai S3—24 degrees. 
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most part still very intense in autumn, and even alter that the early rains 
(which commonly set in about middle the time between the equinox ot 
autumn and the winter-solstice, nearly seven weeks be lore Christinas) 
have with their abundant showers refreshed the parched country, the 
south-west-winds bring again days so mild, that the season about Christ¬ 
mas is reckoned amongst the loveliest of the whole year.* 

In general the cold begins somewhat to prevail from the middle of Ja¬ 
nuary, frost is sometimes felt even in February, and snow is in Jerusalem 
as it is in Rome, though a transient yet not a very rare phenomenon ; the 
more elevated points of the country, however, arc often seen sprinkled 
with snow for many days in continuance. 

The latter rains set iti soon after the vernal equinox; the abundant 
falls of dew contribute in a good measure to the fertilization of the coun¬ 
try; bill most of the water used for domestic pdtposes is derived from the 
rain, especially m Jerusalem, where every house has one or two cisterns; 
m our Convent we drank no oilier water; we found its taste excellent and 
R was at the same time pure and perfectly transparent. 

The prevailing rocks of the neighbourhood of Jerusalem (and if I may 
judge from the few places 1 have seen) of the HolyLand in general, are in 
the mountains this side the Jordan almost exclusively lime-stone (kalk), 
already beyond Cana on the elevated plain of Iluttin and on the western 
declivity of the lake of Tiberias, basalt is found in addition, which east oi 
the Jordan occurs in masses so immense and so extended as 1 have no 
where else before seen. 

That the lime-stone near Jerusalem, between that place and Jericho, at 
Nazareth and Mount Tabor, on the summit and the declivities of the 
mount of Olives, belongs to the species of chalk dime-stone (Krci-de-Kalk) 
every one, who has but the slightest knowledge of the thing will imme 
diately recognize. The strata and nodules of flint (Fuerstcin) every 
where protrude themselves. The mountains retain the character of their 
formation as distinctly where its firmer compositions resemble our Alpine- 
limestone (Alpcnkalkstem) and Sclmiirkalk as where its softer formations 
come near the chalk-marl (KroidemergeL) Rut besides the chalk time- 
stone (Kreidekalk)/—on which of course we are already in our country 
accustomed to observe the most varied approaches to the forms of lhe so- 
called older groups of carboniferous liiue-sfonef (Kohlcnsauren Knlkge- 
birge), there occurs as well near Jerusalem as well as in other regions of 
country another kind of rock, w hich together w ith its dolomite formations 
I could take for no other than our so-called Jura formation. With 
regard to this 1 can refer to the able Geologist Russegcr, who has 
visited Palestine after me. He£ also describes the species of rock of 
which I am here speaking as a formation, which according to ail its ex - 

Yet noi always. The colrl is at least often very intense on die mountains of Galilee 
which lie opposite the snow-covered tops of the Amilebanon. 

t Compare my History of nature (Gesehiohic dcr Natur) Vol i. page 400 
I Compare his account in the supplement of the Allgrmeine Zeilung of (he 23rd Feb 
mary I83ft, (No, 54) r page 40(i 
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temai and internal characteristics belongs to the Upper Jura (OberOr 
Jura,) the Polish and Jura Dolomite* Beneath the Jura-limestone with do¬ 
lomite; he distinguished a limestone (which also did strike me)very ferru¬ 
ginous without dolomite, and even beneath this a second (which Escaped 
my observation) dark-coloured, dense with encrinites, Near Jerusalem 
(this second kind) is but imperfectly developed and of rare occurrence; 
always forming the lowermost stratum; whilst east of the Bead-Sea and of 
the month of the Jordan it forms large mountains. The dense ferruginous 
limestone of the first kind, Russegger takes for a parallel^ formation of the 
lower Jura and the lower Polish ; the encrinite-lime-stone (Eukriniten- 
kalk) which occurs as the deepest (stratum) he takes for carboniferous 
limestone. To add yet one remark concerning the nature of the moun¬ 
tains of Palestine, we would say that this country might in preference of 
ait others be called the ctuntry of salt, furnishing as it might all other 
places on earth with this article abounding especially near the Dead-Sea. 
It is further extremely rich in thermal waters.* Tedious sands we first 
fdund beyond Lebanon, near Beirut and small quantities in some few 
places on the elevated plain of Damascus. 

Palestine is already by nature a country of caverns, as few other coun¬ 
tries on earth are; and since the days of old the inhabitants have increased 
the number or enlarged those already extant because they liked to live as 
the dove in the hollows and clefts of the rocks. These caverns offer in 
summer shelter against the heat, and in winter against the cold winds and 
rains. In many places the houses are even now built on the rock, in such 
a manner that the caverns may serve them as chambers or stables. Al¬ 
though earthquakes frequently visit the country, their traces are never¬ 
theless not so observable on the mountains as is the case in Asia Minor, 
because the limestone resists better their shocks than the sandstone. 
Whilst the terrible earthquake of the first January crushed many edifices 
in and around Nazareth, the grottoes set apart for religious worship and all 
they contained remained unhurt, t 

Limestone mountains and especially those of marble limestone, wherever 
there is plenty of water and great warmth, are particularly conspicuous for 
the great variety and vigorous growth of plants; basaltic mountains 
ebon nd wi f b fo u n tai ns. 

No soil surely could by nature be more fertile and more favourable for 
cultivation than that of Palestine, if man himself did not destroy the silfck- 
ItBg in the very cradle of fertility, if with the once green covering of the 
smmmits and declivities he had not destroyed the circulation of fresh water, 
which as vapour and clouds rises from the sea to the cool heights and 
thence falls down into the valleys as fountains and brooks. For in 
the history of circulation the vegetable kingdom represents the capilla¬ 
ry veins, which tn living bodies effect the passing of the blood from 

* Bee Lands at the Bible, vuL ii. p. 151—153. 

f This is ihe true explanation ora fact which the ignorant monks profess to have been 
miraculous.— Edit, vftht O. C. S. 
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the extremities of the veins into the beginnings of the arteries, thereby 
causing the pulsation to continue. But however spoiled this country has 
Ijccn by its own inhabitants from envy against foreign conquerors and 
rulersand however trodden down by its enemies, who again directed 
their fury against these regions once so blessed, it is nevertheless mexpli 
cable to me, that not only scoffers and spiritual enemies of this land of 
promise as Voltaire, blit even main late travellers could maintain that 
Palestine is by nature a wilderness which could at no time have adequate¬ 
ly repaid the labours bestowed on it. 

He who lias seen the indestructible plenty of vegetable riches on 
mount Carmel and on the borders of the desert, who lias seen the verdure 
of the plain of Esdraelnu ami of the valley of Jordan, the brushwood o! 
Tabor, the banks of the lake of Tiberius and of I he w aters of iYhrom, 
where nothinglint tlie hand for strewing the seed is wanting, may tell, 
what other country of our hemisphere, having been ravaged by a thousand 
years 5 war, could be more promising for cultivation. Truly as every 
where so here in particular, the Messing from above w as needful yet the 
channel through which the stream of heavenly bliss did Mow is Mill now 
as widely open as it ever was before. 

I shall elsewhere give a detailed description oi iheFIm a of Palestine: here 
1 shall lead rny reader, according to the direction of my journey through 
one single alley or footpath of the great garden. In the Koran of the Mu¬ 
hammadans God swears by the tig or by the olive : that is to say by Dainas, 
cus or by Jerusalem, The olive-tree is still now ihe prince among the 
trees of this country, which seems to be its original home. Nowhere elsi 
have 1 seen olive-trees so old. The plantations could ami would certain¬ 
ly be much move extensive and productive, if managed as carefully ns in 
Provence. The oil extracted from ihe fruit is excellent. But also the 
other tree, which the Koran places beside the olive-tree, occurs in Pales¬ 
tine in prodigious quantities; there arc especially in flic environs oUabrud,on 
the hills between Biv and Sinjil, immense plantations of them. The fruit 
has a peculiarly agreeable taste and sweet flavour; but it is at the same 
time smaller than the fig o| the neighbourhood of Smyrna. But the vine ol 
Palestine,though cultivated only in certain parts, does not only not yield in 
strength to any another on earth, but it is also excelled by no other wine for 
the magnitude and multitude of its grapes (at least in the more southern 
mountains.) I have had w ine in the mountains of Lebanon which for 
strength and flavour seemed to be belter than any 1 had hitherto lasted. 
As the Mahometans drink wine but stealthily (though they daily grow mure 
fond of this forbidden beverage), they eat the grapes which the country 
plentifully furnishes, mid sell part of them to the Christians amt Jews, 
who extract the wine, and from the rest they make raisins ami must excel¬ 
lent grape syrup which is called Dibs and is mostly sold fur Egypt. The 
great quantities of Lids syrup exported from single localities show how 
great the harvest must be, for according to Shaw, Hebron alone is said to 


blm Ml. niti. ,di. 54, 
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export annualL? more than ICO Tons. Near Bethlehem and Jerusalem the 
vintage is in September; the inhabitants of Lebanon expend more care on 
the wine than do the rest. The growth of one year is generally consum¬ 
ed from one vintage to the other. The only tree the blossom of which 
awakes before the time of the latter rain, and which in the deep valleys 
opens even before the commencement of the cold days in February, is the 
Luz or Almond tree. The country around Bethlehem and Hebron we 
found in March embellished with blossoming fruit-trees, among which the 
apricot, the pear, and the apple were to he seen. In April the purple of the 
pome-granale and the white flower of the my rile, make together their appear¬ 
ance. At the time begins the season of the native roses, of the varie¬ 
gated Ladanes (Cistus) ; the Zaccum-tree (Zakkutnbaunt) Elaeagnus 
august!folios) emits besides the Storax-tree, the blossom of which is 
similar to that of the so-called German Jasmin (Phtladelphus Coronarius) 
its sweet fragrance. Along with the victorious power of the country, the 
emblem of victory, the palm-tree has been taken away ; the palm -gardens 
of Jericho have almost entirely disappeared. But the views of Acre and of 
the environs of K&ipha show us how well lhis magnificent tree may sue- 
ceed in the lower parts of the country. The high cypress we meet in 
burying grounds and other open places, yet always under human care. As 
spontaneous productions of the soil we observe on elevated plains the 
Azerol-tree (Crataegus Azarolus), the walnut-tree, the strawberry-tree, 
the laurel-tree and the lauristmus, varieties of pistachios, of teribinths, 
of evergreen oaks; the herbaceous and vigorous" varieties of rhamnus, 
the cedrine juniper (Caidern-wachholder) and some kind of Thymelacae; 
but on the formerly wooded mountains, once many kinds of pines and firs. 
The sycamine, the carob-tree, the mulberry-tree, and the Opuntise Fig 
occur mostly in plantation near habitations. Gardens of oranges and le - 
raons are seen in greatest numbers near Nablus (Sichcm.) 

The varieties of corn are found wild in great (juantities in many parts of 
the country, particularly in the plain of Jezreel and in the elevated plains of 
Galilee; and being the degenerate growth of former seeds, they prove what 
glorious acornland Palestine must once have been. Besides wheat and bar¬ 
ley, we found also among the wild shoots our native rye. Little care is be¬ 
stowed on agriculture, which is confined to the varieties of grain cultivated in 
Egypt. There are to be seen fields of summer-Turkey-millet (Sommer- 
Moor-Hirse) (tlhurah gaydi), of common Turkey-millet (dhurah sayfeh), 
and of autumn-Turkey-miliel (Herbst-Moor-Hirse) dhurah dimiri) the 
whole of them varieties of theHolcus Sorghum. Wheat, kaneh, particularly 
spelt and barley (j-***») thrive in all parts of the country. Rice grows in 
the upper valley of the Jordan and near the watjr ofMerom ; at Jacob’s - 
bridge beautiful, and tall Papyrus is found. Of leguminous fruits are 
cultivated the Hommos (u 3 ^) 01 ‘ chick-pea (Cicer arietinum;) the 
Ful or Egyptian bean (Vicia faba); the Gishrungayga (phaseolus mungo); 
and Gilban (Lathyrus sativus) ; Lentiles (Ads) and peas (Bisilleh) ; but 
the inhabitants are specially fond of the varieties of the Hibiscus, as 
Bamia To wi!eh (Hibiscus Esculentus}^ Bamia beledi (Hib. preecox.) the 
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cultivation of potatoes (Kolkas Franjij has also been tried by Franks 
The Kharshuf (artichoke), the Kims (salad) are very common in the 
gardens attached to convents ; in humid regions, as for instance near Sichem, 
the Balikh (water-melon) ; Kliiar (Cucumber) etc. 

Flax (Kettan) is less frequently seen than hemp (Bust). Colton 
and madder are cultivated in favourable localities. 

Were I to mention but the chief characteristics of that multitude of 
plants peculiar to Palestine which the fine season displayed to our view, it 
would require a small volume to contain them ; for in the few days re¬ 
quisite for travelling through the valley of the Jordan from the Dead-Sea up 
to the lake of Tiberias, the Waters of Merorn, and to the source of the river 
in Antl-lebanon, we meet with the chief varieties of the vegetable kingdom 
which in most other countries are separated hy hundreds of miles. 

A little plant called the little blood immortelle, Gnaphaliurn sanguineum 
(Kleine-Mut-immortell (the pilgrims generally gather on the mount ol 
Olives, and the Gnaphaliurn orientate (die grosseortentalisehe Immortelle) 
on Carmel Lebanon, to take home for a keep-sake. The fruits of the 
Mandragora of Palestine (Mandragora autumnalis) is anxiously sought 
for in the neighbourhood of Palestine hy oriental Christians as well as by 
Mohammedans, because they ascribe to it certain peculiar powers; but 
the Mandragora is just here very rare, ye t frequently to be found south o! 
Hebron and also on Tabor and Carmel, He, who wishes to sec the dif¬ 
ferent varieties of the tulip, the hyacinth, the narcissus, and anemone in 
their very splendor has but to visit in spring the places through which we 
came. Even the wild garbek plants are here of such beauly and size as 
would make them ornaments of our gardens. 

Now I shall give a brief account of the animals found in Palestine. 
Herds of cattle are seldom to be seen ; the bullock of the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem is small and insignificant; beef and veal are but rare dainties 
Vet the bullock thrives better, and is more frequently seen in the upper 
valley of the Jordan, also on mount Tabor and near Nazareth, but parti¬ 
cularly east ot the Jordan on the road from JacobVbridge to Damascus 
The Jamus or buffaloe is met on the regions of the sea-coast, where they 
equal in size and strength those of Egypt. The exorbitant system of tax 
ation ot the Turkish Government from the rapacity of which smaller ob 
jecls are easierwithdrawu than the larger seems to have been ruinous to the 
rearing of horned cattle. For there might, 1 dare say, be an hundred 
times as many herds us there are ul present. Si Mi they would still trample 
down more than they could consume, were they to feed in the places 
which have continued to be fertile. So at least it appeared in the spring- 
months, where the different varieties of grass and corn, which are never 
cut down, had not yet withered and been converted into hay. Hut sheep 
and goats also, and numerous flocks of them are to be seen in every part 
of the country. Their milk and flesh supply the ordinary food, and their 
wool and hair the clothing of the inhabitants The more common species 
of sheep here show a disposition for the fat tail. The hair of the 
Syrian long-eared goats is tolerably fine, but seem* to be inferior in quali 
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ty to the species found in Asia Minor in the neighbourhood of the Svpilua 
and Imolus* With regard to the species of deer* I saw but one hind 
of the fallow-deer and this loo in tlie very place* where Hasselquist 
observed fallow-deer, namely on mount Tabor. On the road from St. 
Philipp to St. John, I observed, if T was not mistaken, animals of that 
species; nevertheless I am rather inclined to think it was the brave gazelle 
(Antilope hinnulcus) for of the species of the antilopcs we observed many 
varieties in Palestine* 

West of the Jordan but few camels are at present bred ; but in the valley 
of valleys, the elevated plain between Lebanon and A nl Me ban on near Baal¬ 
bek, we met considerable herds of these animals. We saw here many 
well shaped horses, which seemed to be of Arabian descent; the present 
Palestine however has no reason to boast of ils home-bred horses. The 
ass ranks here apparently higher than the horse; asses and moles are chief¬ 
ly used fur travelling, and are also bc^f. adapted for the sleep and ill-manag¬ 
ed roads of the country. The wild boar, jjiA.,Khanzir 3 is frequently met 
on mount Tabor or the little Nerrnon. Of the Wohcr (Hyrax syriaeus) 
wc could discover no trace in either Palestine or Syria, from which how¬ 
ever its name U derived,** Although our muleteers who accompanied 
us first from Jerusalem to the Dead-Sea and then to Damascus, in the 
neighbourhood of which they were born, named the Asscd or lion 
among the dangerous animals of the country, they were nevertheless little 
to be relied on ■ for when asked for the Arabic name of any animal they 
either gave it tire general appellation IJywan (<j j^) animal, or in few 
instances that of Walicsh wild animal. The coimnofi panther 

(Nimr } however inhabits (he central mountains of Palestine* Of the 
canine race the little Alud llusein (Cams fameliciis) is an inhabitant 
of the southern part; and there is a larger variety of fox, which however 
we did not see, and to which the name Tlialah seems to apply* 

Besides these the jackal ( w ^ ) is v ery dangerous to Urn thicks* With re¬ 
gard to bears, I saw hut the mutilated skins on the saddle of some mules 
wc met on the road* According to the statement of the drivers these 
bears had been killed in the Anti-Icbuuon. The fragments of the skin be¬ 
tokened rather our common brown bear, than the species described by Eli- 
renijerg. The hedge-hog of this country, which we got from Bethlehem 
is not the long-eared Egyptian hedge-hog, but perfectly resembles our 
common European species. The hare (Arnob) is the same with that of 
Arabia. The porcupine is frequently seen in the clefts of the mountains 
of this country. The mole is common ; xvc heard however no other name 
for it than that of Far, the name given to the rat*f 

Of the larger birds of prey wc observed mosi^frequently the common 
Calhartcs or Carrion-Vulture (Calhartes perenopterus) and the Hedy or 
Kilo, The varieties of the w ild pigeon here do not materially differ from 

* Jiui acc the discovery of this animal near Jerusalem ineiuiaiied in die Lands of Uie 
Bible, vol. Li. P . 2Z—W.^Edit of the O* C. S. 

t The usual iiLiiuc of the mole is KhaUh—lhfiL vf (h? O. S, 
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those iti our own country; nor do the varieties! of the shrike, the < iw, the 
roller, etc. If the Large animal, which llie Arabs here call Teuisab, mu 1 
which is said lo occur in a river or a small Lake of &ichem, is really flic 
crocodile we had no opportunity lo convince ourselves. The turtle here, 
which we found near 13c thick cm and Nazareth is the well known Tes- 
tudo grteca, which occurs also near Romo** Of the Chameleon I ha\e 
spoken already. Serpents are very rare, ami they are also not poisonous, 
according to the accounts given by other travellers. 

About the fresh-water snails Dr. liolh my dear travelling companion 
and friend will publish an account; at Beirut!) we saw the laulhina 
fra gills, which furnishes the common purple. Among the insects of Pales¬ 
tine the bee ( mdil holds the most prominent place; it w ould how 

ever he of little interest were I to give but a lUt of lhe numerous beetles, 
etc. The Mosquitos (namus did not trouble us during the season 

of our visit. 

IT.-Tins PftOT G ST A NT Cui Ibll r.\ HrNriAllY, 

to mi K[>i to it or Tin'; oiaiM u, CTiririrvN ^s- i:f TiTr-i'. 

Doing Weber-trapse Feb. lilt, 1 '>Tb 

Mv dear friend, —The. following documents were put into nw 
hands by Dr. Dorncr with the request that I should translate ihem and 
send them to the friends of I ruth in India. It is a cry uf distress from 
millions. Yours affectionately, 

Wm, Graham, M. It. 1 . A. 

You have heard no doubt of the dangers which threaten the Evangelical 
Church of Hungary ; and the cry for help which breaks upon our ^us from 
that suffering Church chums the s; mpathy of a Hollander! so much (hr 
move as it reminds him of lhe former oppression of the Frolestnnt fail!' 
and the noble act of assistance which bis forefathers rendered to that sc 
para Led and suffering member of the Reformed Church. It is known bow 
gladly the Reformation of the 16th century was welcomed in Hungary: 
how for a time the victory was decided in favour of the Reformation and 
only rendered doubtful again by a Counter-relormafion which the Jesuits 
commenced in craft and ended in desolation and blond ; that nourlhcbss 
the majority of the nobility hi the first half of the 37th century were E\an 
gelical; yes even in the middle of Ihe I St h century at least the half of the 
Hungarian population belonged to the Evangelical Church. It is however 
equally well known that the treaty of peaec at Vienna lOOti and at If nr 
1645 which secured the Protestants full religious liberty was by the per- 
verse interpretation of the apparently innocent clause t£ Sine pracjudirio 
religion is catholicac'* in the document itself, made perfectly useless nay 
oven turned into a weapon of attack against the Protestant religion It is 

* This we found, too, at tlic sources of the Jordan —cf fhe (>. C 
t This appeal was primarily prepared for circiiUiiou in Holland. 
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not forgotten in Protestant lands how many hundreds of Churches* were 
at different times taken from their brethren of the faith in Hungary; how 
the terrors of death imprisonment and desolation were suspended over 
them ; how their ranks were Lin lined through flattery, bribery and seduc¬ 
tion; and especially the ranks of the nobility who represented and united 
them ; how in the persecution of the Church from 1671 to 1681 hundreds 
of Evangelical ministers and teachers were removed from their offices* 
banished, or even more severely punished. Then it was that the Dutch 
hero DeRuyter appearing beforeNaples in 1676set alliberty 30 Evangelical 
ministers who were brought to the galleys. The continual persecution of 
the Hungarian Church went universally to the heart of all the Evangelical 
Churches who found themselves in a better position. Many Evangelical 
lands founded stipend in at the German and Dutch universities for Hungary 
and Siebcnburgen in order to preserve the evangelical faith* and during 
times which we often at present look back upon as barbarous and intol¬ 
erant the Austrian government never ventured to prevent attendance at 
these foreign universities nor to circumscribe in this respect the liberty ofits 
subjects. This was and is of double importance to the evangelical Church, 
inasmuch as she is conscious that her strength lies in the purity of her 
Evangelical doctrine. It was reserved for the present century* yes even 
for the last years before 1848* to witness the tyranny of Austria in forbid¬ 
ding the Hungarians to attend these foreign universities by which one of 
the strongest bands has been broken which hitherto had bound the Evan¬ 
gelical Church in general to her Hungarian brethren. For a number of 
years the Hungarians have been forbidden the enjoyment of the (i Stipen¬ 
ds” to which they have a full right. The miserable Theological institu¬ 
tions in Austria itself, to which the church was directed* could only be an 
apparent compensation for so great a loss. There remained still one 
institution in Hungary which held the Evangelical church together and 
secured the advantages of a literary education. They had a great number 
of Gymnasia (Academies) fully sanctioned by the state, having the right 
of preparing young men for the Universities* freedom from military ser¬ 
vice and all other privileges of public recognised seminaries. The num¬ 
ber of these High Schools in Hungary and Siebenburgen until 1849 was 
about 50; at present all these are threatened with destruction by a single 
blow. “ A s y s te m o f Sc bool - ed uc at ion i n A u s tria ” (no w h a v i n g the for ce 
of law) which now lies before us ordains as follows. Section VIII, 
“ public and private Gymnasia; 1. The Gymnasia are either public or 
private, % The public give testimonials which the state recognises ; they 
have the right to prepare and send young men to the Universities; and the 
Council of public Gymnasia can send them candidates to fulfil their year 
of trial (viz. each teacher must teach a year in one of these before he is 
chosen to a School (Gymnasium) sanctioned by the state). The state 
determines whether the Gymnasium is public or private; this shall be re¬ 
gulated by the guarantees which the Schools can give for the performance 
of their future duties, 3. AH Gymnasia which are not public are private. 
The students in these Schools in order to obtain legally sanctioned les- 
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timonials of being qualified in outer the universities must undergo ;m ex 
ami nation at one oT the public Gymnasia. Section LXXV1U. 3. j rival i 
Academies have not the right of giving testimonials for universities; they 
must send their scholars to one of the public academies to bo examined 
In order to obtain testimonials for the universities all the scholars of (hi 
same private academy must apply for examination to the same public one 
Sect. LXXXVII. As tax for these testimonials the scholars from private 
have three times as much to pay as those from public Academies. Sect 
LXXXVIIL The effect of these testimonials; only through these has any 
one the right to attend universities or faculties of Theology as ordinary 
hearers, as well as the right to acquire those further privileges which such 
a course of study takes for granted (viz. exemption from military service, 
liberty of becoming pastors, teachers, physicians, etc.) These testimonials 
arc to be presented before the students can obtain a right to any Slipemlbt 
(bursaries) ; when they come to the examination which the University 
requires before entrance; when they wish for promotion ; when they wish 
to acquire the right of citizenship, and finally when they cider for the first 
time into the service of the stale. Sect. II, The erection of Academies 
No school may take the name of Gymnasium or Academy which has not 
in all essential points followed the prescribed regulations of the law. Seel. 
III. 3. Every man has the right to erect academics. 2 For the opening 
of it the sanction of the Minister of the public instruction is necessary and 
he must be satisfied that llie means arc provided for the support of the in 
stitution for a number of years, at least with a high degree of probability 
and that the principles of the institution are in accordance with the law. 
3. The stale can at any time ( lose the Academy when the requirements of 
the law are violated. Sect. IX. The Academies w hich arc altogether or 
for the most part supported by the state are Stale-Academies. 2. Tin 
Academies which do not belong to 1 lie stale are to be supported (with or 
without government assistance) by the associations or societies or indivi 
duals whose academies they arc. The supporters of such institutions have 
the right to require school-money from the scholars to he applied to Lbi 
support of the schools. Sect. X, Along w ith the slate academics, bishops, 
clerical associations, lay-unions, other Societies or individuals have the 
right to support the academies that exist as heretofore or to erect new 
ones. Sect. XI. 1. To the public academies at present existing belong A) 
all the State Academies, B) those episcopal academies and Academies rd 
clerical and lay corporations or of individual persons whose testimonials 
have hitherto been accepted as legal in the Academics and I'nivcrsities of 
the Imperial Royal hereditary states as soon as they shall have complied 
with the requirements of the present law. 2, A] The Ministry have the 
right to take from the academics which do not belong to the state the pri 
vilcge of sending young men to universities and all oilier privileges when 
they deem it necessary for the good of the rising general ions which i> 
committed to their (the Ministry’s) care. Sect. IV. The complete Ac a 
demy consists of eight classes in each of which Ihc scholars must remum 
'me year ; the upper Academy consists of 4 t I he under also of i and flies.- 
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together make the complete Gymnasium. According to Sect, VIL under- 
academies may exist without upper ones but not the reverse. Sect. 
XCI1L 1- The amount of instruction communicated requires in the com¬ 
plete Gymnasium (Sect, XVIII.) twelve regular masters and in Under- 
Gymnasia six regular roasters. The European languages are necessarily 
included in this course of instruction* 2. One of these Masters is the Di- 
rector of the Institution. 3, The Director in the complete Gymnasium 
must give weekly from eight to ten lessons and in the Under-Gymnasium 
from ten to fourteen weekly lessons ; other teachers may not be compelled, 
to give more than 20 lessons in the week. Sect. VIII. The course of in¬ 
struction : L Religion, 2. Languages : A) Latin, B) Greek, G) native 
language, D) Language of the crown-lands along with the native language, 
E) German language if it be not contained in G and D must be taught, F) 
other foreign languages; 3. Geography and history ; 4, Mathematics ; 5. 
Natural history; C. Physics; 7* Philosophical propaedeutic; 8. Calli¬ 
graphy ; 9. Drawing; 10. Singing ; IL Gymnastics. 2 F)and 9 to II are 
if possible to be included but are not absolutely necessary—such is an ex¬ 
tract of the new law. 

We must now observe however that the number of teachers in the Evan¬ 
gelical Schools hitherto enjoying the countenance and sanction of the state 
comes much short of that required by the now law, nor is it for a moment 
to be supposed that the Church of Hungary in her present degraded con¬ 
dition can support the requisite number of teachers according to the pre¬ 
sent law. She has lieeii too long oppressed by the state to be able to 
come up to these requirements. She has not the requisite unity and 
strength. Only one single Under-Gymnasium that in Oberscliutzen lias 
been able to give the government-security for the requisite number of 
teachers. This little Church of 1,300 souls has by that means been brought 
into deep debt and embarrassments of all kinds. This is not the place to 
give a judgment on these new regulations which, be they good or bad, can 
only be gradually carried into effect. Enough ; they are law and accord¬ 
ing to them the duty of serving in the Imperial armies is extended to all 
the Evangelical Gymnasia with the single exception of Oberschulzen 
(note : this will necessarily drive the youth into the popish schools). At 
the same time also it is decided 1. A) that with the exception of Gber- 
schutzen no Evangelical Under-Gym nasi uni exists in the Kingdom of 
Hungary ; that ail other old Evangelical Academies have no right to exist 
any longer, so that except foreign assistance can be found the entire Hun¬ 
garian Church consisting of the Helvetian and Augshurgh Confessions and 
numbering from three to four millions shall not possess one single com : 
plete Gymnasium; B) it follows that the entire Evangelical youth must 
either be turned into the Catholic Schools or be deprived of all the higher 
brandies of education ; C) and by this means the entire Evangelical 
Church of Hungary must be reduced to an indiscriminate mass of ignorant 
uneducated plebeanism without that power of union and spirit of living 
operation which can only be obtained through general intelligence and high 
education 2. On the other hand, however, it is also manifest that if 
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proper assistance can be given, a number of these Evangelical Gymnasia 
have the hope of being able to comply with the Government regulations, 
and thereby to secure the rights and privileges of public and fully sanction 
ed Academies. 

According to alt that we have yet heard the attention of the friends of 
Hungary should he directed to the Gymnasia of ObersHiufzen and 30pe¬ 
nes, inasmuch as they give the best hopes of being able to support them¬ 
selves'; therefore the central Committee of the “ Gustavos Adolphus So¬ 
ciety” determined to support these two as much as possible. Stipendia 
for philologies will also Ire requisite who wish to finish their studies at 
Vienna or elsewhere. 

For the sending and applying properly the gills of brotherly love the 
most natural medium is the Central Committee already mentioned in 
Leipsic under the address “Dr. Grassmann, Leipsic” if the brethren do 
not prefer sending their gibs directly themselves. We hope that the work 
of assistance which is begun in Germany flhougli without much effect as 
yet) will go forward successfully and that other protesbsnt lands will also 
contribute to this work of Christian benevolence. We look with special 
hope to Holland where, as we of tin: Evangelical Church of the Rhine well 
know* it was the custom of their faithful forefathers “to do good unto all 
men but especially to those who arc of the household of faith and where 
unto the present time so many noble members of the Evangelical Church 
imitate the pious example of their ancestors. We salute you with the sa¬ 
lutation of respect and Christian love. 

Bonn, Jam 3, 1 So3. 

The Rev, f)r. Block, Professor of Theology and 
Counsellor of the Royal Consistory. 

TllC Rev. Dr. Masse , Professor of Theology, 

J. Klein, Esq., Director 

The Rev, Dr. Dm ner, Professor of Theology amt 
Counsellor of the Royal Consistory. 

The Re v. Dr. Rolhe, Professor of Thcolng) . 

It is no common case of affliction winch is thus brought to notice 
for the laws ot Austria now applied to Hungary are evidently intend¬ 
ed greatly to reduce, if not to extinguish, (lie Protestant Church oi 
that country. Nothing but the generous libera Eh v of Evangelical 
Christians throughout the world can prevent lhe most disastrous con¬ 
sequences. 

shall be happy to take charge of any contributions for ihc 
Hungarian Protestant Colleges which may be sent to us, ami to trans¬ 
mit them to such of the Hungarian clergy us we are personal I v ac¬ 
quainted with and hold the principles of the Evangelical Alliance. 
We hope that the appeal which we earnestly make in their behalf w ill 
not be overlooked. —Edit of the O , C. 
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IIT,—Notes of a Missionary Tour in the Southern Kgnkan. 
T>y the Rev. R. Nesbit. 

My Dear Mr. Editor, —During the short vacation of their Institution 
at the New Year, and the longer one in May, the Missionaries of the Free 
Church in Bombay are accustomed to make Missionary tours on the ad¬ 
joining continent. I followed out this good practice in December and 
January last. I chose a field which I had entered twenty-five years be¬ 
fore ,™de*irons at once of addressing those that might not yet have heard 
the Gospel, of renewing former knowledge and impressions, and of com¬ 
paring things as they are willi my remembrances of what they once were, 
I therefore sailed for Ratnagiri on the ’29lb of December, purposing to 
return by land, and to take all the important tow ns and villages on the coast* 
Ratnagiri is about 120 miles to the south of Bombay; the wind was light: 
and I did not reach my destination till the morning of Friday the 31st, the 
last day of the year. 

In giving a sketch of conferences and contend ings with the natives I ne¬ 
cessarily repeal much of what I have already written in farmer Journals, 
and has been already printed in your pages. But old observations and 
arguments will come up in new connexions ; and what is old to you and 
me will be new to most of your readers, who have either never read the 
old, or, having read, have forgotten it* It may be useful, I trust, to the 
young Missionary,—giving him a better knowledge of the people among 
whom he has come to labour, and suggesting modes of meeting their errors, 
and conveying to them, and impressing upon them, the great truths of the 
Gospel, 

Yours most sincerely, 

Bombay; 3rd May, 1853. Robert Nesbit. 

Ratnagiri; Friday evening, 31st December, 1S52* jl/isstoraary (sitting 
down on part of a covered terrace, crow ded with baskets of grain and other 
goods, set out for sale) Well; you go on with your work* You do so for a 
livelihood; and you do well: but you will not live always. You will leave 
this world, and go somewhere else* Shopkeeper. True; but that time has 
not come yet. We must look after the present at present* Miss. No 
doubt; but you must look after the future too. [In May you shelter 
yourselves from the fierce sun ; but you prepare your dwellings for the 
deluging rains of June and July also*] * You must die; and, when you 
die, you must give an account to God* Now most men are not ready to do 
so; you ought to be ready. Another Native. We must give an account 
of ourselves to God, you say: what proof do you give of that 1 Miss. 
The proof is written in your own heart. Native. No, it is not* M. It is : 
you know that God is your Creator, Preserver, and Judge* What says 
the injured man, who can find no redress 1 [I have heard him ; and you 

* Brackets wit) mark what may appear, while writing:, suitable supplements to what 
was spoken. 
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have heard him loo ] He says ; tf The Supreme will look to it*’ 1 How 
often do you yourselves appeal lo Him as the Judge of all T A third Na¬ 
tive. What will He judge, after our death ! Nothing hut the spirit will 
remain; and that is hut wind. Will He judge the wind! Ilf. The spirit 
is very different from wind. The wind has neither sense, nor thought: 
the spirit has. The spirit moves the body; and it has powers apart from 
the body. The body needs it, but it does not need the body. Without the 
body, it is still capable of thought and feeling and action. But let me tell 
you the whole truth in this matter. Our Scriptures inform us not only 
that the spirit lives and is judged after death, but that the body Ilself is 
raised at the last day, and, with the soul, endures suffering, or partakes of 
enjoyment. Another Native. Nonsense: what proof is there of that ? il/. 
[Christ, having been crucified and buried, rose from the dead on the third 
clay ; that is a well authenticated fact. He told his disciples that all men 
should rise at the end of the world.] You cannot, however, well enter 
into the proof from Scrip lure. But this you sec that the soul and body 
together commit sin ; and it is becoming that (he soul and body together 
should suffer for sin. Another Native. But the sinner has no remembrance 
of his sin, when he enters another body, M. That is your system,—not 
ours. According to the Christian Scriptures, the sinner docs not become 
an ox, or acrow, or a serpent [or even a man with whom lie has had no 
previous connexion.] He enters into his own body, raised from the dust, 
and remembers all bis past life:—-With these bps I spoke such and such 
words; with these ears I listened to such and such tales and songs ; with 
these hands I did such and such actions.” Another Native (like the de- 
risive Athenians, when they heard of the resurrection of the dead ; JI Acts 
xvih 32.) How can he gel back his own body? it is burned. 31. Burned 
though it be, its particles arc not annihilated ; and all of them, or part of 
them, God can take and form into a body, and join it with the soul. 

[1 said at the first that you must appear before God, and give in your 
account to Him. Y ou are not able to do so ; for you have sinned against 
Him, He cannot accept you as you are ] That you may die in peace, 
and be blessed with Him forever, you must have a pure and everlasting 
righteousness : that you cannot make; but the Son of God has provided it 
for men, and He will give it to you. Native. God has no Son. M God 
tells us that He is one and yet three, and three and yet one ; that He is 
l ather, Son, and Spirit,—one God : and we ought to believe Him, Native. 
How did that information from God reach you? 3L The Son of God 
Himself told us so, when He was upon earth ; and fie showed Himself to 

it T" it hy ,nirarulo,JS works,—healing the sick, giving eyes to 

the blind, limbs to the maimed, and life to the dead. Native, if He was 
so powerful, why was He transfixed ? ilJ. He was transfixed for our sins, 
and thus showed His love; and He wrought miracles, and rose from the 
dead, and thus showed His power. Yon wish Him to show power only 
He showed that abundantly, and other excellences besides. His sufferings 
and death were necessary to make an atonement for sin, Nat. A power 
ful God put away sin at once, without all that trouble 31. But 
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what would be the consequence ? Men and other intelligent beings would 
receive false ideas of sin : they would count it a trilling matter, and would 
not Tear to commit it. The dreadful evil of sin must he shown by the 
drondfulncss of the expiation made for it: a divine person must become 
incarnate, and suffer, and die, for it. This alone is an adequate atonement. 
You make atonements, and thus confess that atonement is necessary. But 
those you make will avail nothing. Your potions and fasts and gifts will 
never remove your sin. Nat. (who had probably witnessed public worship 
at the station) Then why do you bend your knees on Sundays 7 If our 
fasts wont take away our sins, how will your kneelings 1 M. We do not 
kneel to make an atonement for our si iti we kneel to show our reverence 
and love to Him who made the atonement. There is a world-wide differ¬ 
ence between you and us in this matter. You make an atonement for 
yourselves; we receive the atonement made by the Son of God : you make 
merit as able workmen ; we receive merit as needy suppliants. 

(Tliiher now , or at another part of the discussion, a native interposed 
with the objection,—Will your eating till my stomach ? To this 1 pro¬ 
bably replied, as I generally do,—No ; lmt my paying your debt will set 
you free*—This objection of Ihcirs is quite foreign to their general train of 
thought. TEm transference of right cons ness from one person to another is 
tho most familiar conception of their minds. They believe all things to 
be ordered by sin and righteousness; and, when their own do not seem 
w&ll to account for advantages or disadvantages,—sufferings or enjoy¬ 
ments,—they ascribe them to the sin or righteousness of another. These 
ideas pervade all Hindu society, from the highest tp the lowest. The very 
day I met the objection to imputed righteousness on the pari of a dispu¬ 
tant, I found it broadly and spontaneously asserted Tiy a poor ignorant 
porter. Miss. You must have had hard work with lhat load: J wonder 
how you got on with it* Porter. On with it. Sir; I could never have got 
on with it, except through your righteousness.) 

No lire (advancing an objection to Christianity far more felt than any 
arising from its doctrines.) What sort of a religion is yours, into which 
the very lowest descend 7 (Among the Hindus at present there is falling 
in casle ; but there is no rising. Every change in caste is thus counted a 
descent.) You receive the apostate Musalnum: you even receive the 
Pariah, Low they are ; but I hoy can descend lower : they descend to you, 
the lowest of the low, M. That is what I said of Christ: He shows not 
only power, hut love. He is very pitiful and of lender merry. lie hears 
the needy suppliant. lie receives the very lowest that take refuge in His 
grace. Other gods are severe and haughty, and disdain those that are low . 

Native. Keep ymir religion to yourself: why would you have us to 
become apostates ? M. He lhat exchanges a bad religion for a good one 
is not to be called an apostate: call him rather an honorable convert. H 
is written in your books that Pralhnd abandoned his father's religion, 
which was that of the cruel giants* and adopted another, What do you 
call him 7 I)n you call him an apostate ? Do you praise the father who 
kept his family religion, nr ihc son who abandoned it 1 Not. (in despc- 
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ration) Wc praise llie father, M, Why, then* did Visituu tear him in 
pieces T (Vishnu is said to have taken his fourth incarnation, that of a 
Man-lion, for the very purpose of destroying him, “ Where,” snid the 
father (Hiranyakashipu) to his son; ct where is that Vishnu to whom 
you have attached yourself, and to whom you are so devoted 1” et Every¬ 
where,” replied the son. * ( In this post V 3 inquired the father, 14 Dould 
less,” said the son. In rage the father kicked the post; when instantly it 
split in two, and Vishnu issued from it as a roaring lion.) Nat, Tear him 
in pieces ! Yes; he took him into his stomach, and identified him with 
himself. M. In reproaching Vishnu, then, and kicking flic pillar in which 
he was said to be, he did only what \vas right! NaL Yes; only what was 
right. 

(This is a specimen of the passionate recklessness wij.li which natives 
often argue. Yet in this case the disputant has the authority of the 57ms- 
tra on his side,—as reckless in its principles, as he in his words. A 
worshipper of God may choose his mode of worship : he may worship, 
cither as a friend, or as an enemy; he may either love or hale; he may 
either load the object of his worship with praises, or overwhelm him with 
abuse! The violent worship is declared to he the most effective. IE 
provokes the god to kill the worshipper with his own hand ; ami whoever 
meets death in such a manner, obtains final emancipation.-—Here I forge 1 
how the argument proceeded; hut 1 referred, in the course of it, to the 
Bhils and the Ramoshis. They had given up the established practices ol 
their fathers, but surely were not to be hlamcd for it) 

Miss. The Bhils are no longer thieves, plundering every one, hut sol 
diers, protecting all. They have given up their ancestral habits. Are 
they apostates 1 The Ramoshis have acted in a similar manner. Arc 
they apostates ? You w ill call them hy a better name. But, il change 
imply apostasy, then are you apostates yourselves. Your ancestors once 
i olio wed the religion of the Veils, In those ancient books I sec nothing 
of idol-worship, i sec the worship of the Sun, lhe Fire, the Water, 
&c., but nothing more. You have introduced idols since then ; and you arc 
apostates. Now don’t suppose that I approve of the w orship sanctioned by 
the Veds. 1 do not approve of the worship cither of the elements, or ol 
idols. I merely refer to the change you have introduced, that you may re¬ 
consider the word apostate, [and neither lightly nor bitterly use it us a 
term of reproach.] NaL What <lo you know of the Veils I M. I haw 
read part of them in Sanskrit, and know them from English translations. 
Bui I appeal io any one here present, who knows the Vcds, whether idol 
worship is to l*o found in them or not. (No reply.) NaL You don't 
know the Vctls. You have not got them. What you imagine to he the 
A cds is something quite different. Some cheat has imposed upon you, and 
given you the shadow for the substance, (Next morning, I repealed a 
little of these unknown volumes to convince the cavillers that we had at 
least a portion of the genuine “ treasure*” ) 

Nat. You speak of our introducing idols and gods We did no! do il 
God himself did it. ili Nay; you did il yourselves ; and you are dob. 
Tit mi* Serums, Vor. IV. No. 1 \ \ 
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it this day. LorA^Sdrowatlis in Bombay has become a god ; Colonel 
Wallace at Semr has become a god; Sir Thomas Monro, in the Madras 
Presidency-, has become a god; Musalman “ saints” f/nrs) become gods, 
and all by your mighty power; it is all your own doing* 

Nat. God has established various religions in the world, just as He has 
made various ranks of men. He makes men different,—one a prince, 
another a barber; why may He not make religions different too 1 M. 
But religions may not only be different, but opposite* Now the prince and 
the barber are not opposite; they well harmonize: 'they are only different. 
In the case you have in view, there is the directest opposition; and, when 
you f contend for both Hinduism and Christianity being of divine appoint¬ 
ment, you contend that contradictory things can both proceed from God, 
The one says that idol-worship is good : the other says that idol-worship 
is bad* How can two such systems proceed from God? God cannot lie: 
He cannot contradict Himself. 

Nat . You have two religions,—the Protestant and the Roman Catholic. 
M. These two religions exist, no doubt But they are not both from God. 
There is but one religion from Him, unfolded in one book. Men read that 
book; and some misinterpret it; and thus they make different systems. 
But those systems that do not agree with the book are chargeable on the 
makers of them. God has given but one; and those that read and study 
His revelation, know and receive that one. 

Native Youth* Your book is absurd. One Grits absurdities is the account 
it gives of the creation. It says that God took six days to make the world. 
If He could say. Let there be light, and there was light,—why did He 
£gp£ume so much time in creation generally 1 M God seldom makes any 
thing in a moment: He makes most things gradually. Who made that 
sugar-cane I ■ Nat* Y. (evading what he saw was coming) The water. M 
Youiay so; but you know better. It was Goo that made it. And how 
many months did He take to make it 1 Who made that tree 1 And how 
many years has He taken to make it 1 Who made you, that raised the 
objection 1 God made you; and you arc twenty years old, and only finish¬ 
ed now. God could, no doubt, make things in a moment. But [He does 
nojtplease to do so,] and it would not suit us, if He did. A teacher of 
arithmetic could tell the result of a calculation in a moment. But that 
would not suit his pupils. He, therefore, exhibits the calculation step by 
step, so that they may understand the process, and thus slowly, but pro¬ 
fitably, leads them to the end. 

Nat* Yon eat fowls. M. What of that? You eat rice; and Manu tells 
you that every grain is endowed with the same life as your own. Besides, 
your ancestors offered animals in sacrifice. Nat. But the priests made 
them alive again. M. Of what use was that? That was only delaying 
them in their progress towards final emancipation. You hold that every 
soul must pass 100,000 times through the 8,400,000 species of birth, be¬ 
fore it receives emancipation. [If the priests had given the animals two 
births, that would have helped them on : to give (hem two deaths was of 
no use.] 
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A Young Native (instructed hi English and addressing me in tlial lan¬ 
guage,) Why do you trouble yourself with such people! They can’t 
understand. They are barbarians. 

This young gentleman had a sufficient contempt of Ids tmenglish coun¬ 
trymen ; yet he had not himself English enough to describe them. He 
thought he had struck the nail on the head, when lie designated them bar¬ 
barians t 

The foregoing specimens will show the temper of my first audience in 
Rafnagirt on the occasion of this visit. 1 had visited lire town four times 
previously, and had alw ays found the inhabitants greatly opposed to the 
Gospel. They were always ready with object ions, and eager and loud in 
expressing them. Rut on this occasion they seemed to me far to surpass 
themselves. I could gel no lengthened statement of the Gospel made. Ob¬ 
jection after objection came down like the rattling and unceasing hail. J 
felt myself obliged to reply to them, and could only get such opportunities 
of stating vital truth, as the replies themselves would admit of. 

The temper of the people showed itself otherwise than in words, 
Stony arguments closed the scene, as I retired. Perhaps, like the Par 
l Ilians they dealt their heaviest strokes at the dose ; and 1 do believe I hat, 
small and light, as they were, there was more substance and weight in then 
last arguments than in any that Is ad gone before them. The only difficul¬ 
ty was, that no reply could be made to them. But even in ordinary con 
troversy silence is sometimes the best reply,—I was assailed, I believe, 
chiefly by youthful offenders; and ! was afterwards told that their parents 
were much displeased with them fur what they had done and had re 
plied to them in kind. From a high European quarter, Loo, they were 
severely rebuked for their conduct 

Saturday Morning; 1st January, 1S53. 1 sat down on a large verandah, 

near the most crowded part of the tow n, and gave to an audience generally 
respectful and attentive, a detailed statement of the Gospel. In doing so 
I necessarily introduced the name, Son of God, Nut. God has no son. 
Miss. He has no such Son as vve have, the offspring of marriage. Out 
He has a Son dwelling in His bosom, the object of His love, eternal like 
Himself. You may be assisted in conceiving of Him by the expression 
in your own books—the Mental Sons of Brahma, Nut. Mental! ^Then 
God has a mind! M. Why not! Not. If you say He has a mind, it is 
the same as saying that He has a form. i\7. You conceive of the mind as 
one of the senses, i conceive of it merely as the seat of knowledge ; and 
in that sense it is not improper to say that God has a Mind, Bid, if you 
will, say Spirit instead of Mind. 

This Son of God is an all-sufficient Saviour; and He is the only one. 
There is no salvation for you in your own religion, Vishnu will im( 
save you. He saves only saints; and you are sinners Hear what lb 
says♦— 

B, J C 
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For ilie salvation of saints, for the destruction of sinners, 

For the establishment of religion, I become incarnate from age to age. 

The Son of God came into the world to save sinners, [He “calls sin¬ 
ners to repentance,’* and saves them by His righteousness and Spirit.]— 
You yourselves admit that your religion does not save you. Where are 
your father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, gone! Are they not 
gone to a world of want,—where they wait for a bit of bread, and a drop 
of water, from your hand ! If they were saved, they would need no such 
help from you. Nat. They don’t need it: it is only a ceremony, or a 
charity. M. You say so now. But the Purans tell a very different tale. 
They describe the ghosts of the departed waiting with anxiety and pain, 
with dry throat and hungry stomach, for the relief which the yearly of- 
ferinp bring.—Besides, do not all your ancestors go to the regions of 
Pluto (Yamaloka)! Are they not a whole year on the road, and is not 
that road fall of pains and horrors ! And must not you help them on the 
way? How, then, can you say that your religion saves its followers !— 
Yet again ; your religion tells you that you must pass 100,000 times 
through 8,400,000 kinds of birth, before you can be fully saved. Have 
either they or you got through your transmigrations ! Nat. We don’t 
know. M No, you don’t know. You don’t know- what God is going to 
do with you,—whether He is to raise you to happiness, or plunge you into 
greater misery. How, then, can you love Him ! And, if you do not love 
Him, how can you serve Him T 

After this I removed to the same part of the market-place that I had 
visited the previous evening. There I gave the sum of both Tables of the 
Law, as expressed in the commandments,—Love God with all thy heart, 
and, Love thy neighbour as thyself I endeavoured to shew my auditors 
how far short they fell of these just requirements, and thus to convince 
them of sin. I then directed them to the great remedy. The whole as¬ 
sembly listened with considerable quiet and attention; and, when f rose 
to go away, there was no hooting ami shouting,—no pursuing and pelting 
as on the previous evening. 

There is a girls’ school in Ratnagiri supported by subscription. I had 
much pleasure in visiting it In a Government School one cannot open 
his mputh on religion without breaking a law (I do not say it is a law 
either divine or humane) ; hut here I felt myself at liberty to do what is 
best. The girls were reading of God having created all things,—all things 
below and all things above. Miss. What appears above 1 Girl. Clouds, 
stars, and God. M. (kiiowing she meant the sun, when she said, God) 
Don’t say God, say God’s lamp, my child ; or you may say Surya (Sun.) 
What was the sun made for! Another girl . It was made for God. M. 
(knowing that the high meaning, and true, conveyed in those words was 
not in the child’s mind.) No; God does not need the sun: He can see 
without it. Do you think God sees better by night, or by day! Girls. 
Better by day. M. No. Girls, Better by night. Ms No. He sees equally 
well by night and by day.—A had girl beats others. What would you do 
to such a girl! GirL I would abuse her. M. You should not do that; 
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you should not abuse any one. Do you understand me ? Well, then, tell 
me what you ought to do- Ought you to abuse a bad girl, or a good girl t 
Girls* Wrought to abuse a bad girl. M.^No; children; you ought not 
to abuse either a bod girl or n good one. 

The children were lively, cheerful, and prompt to learn , and they had 
learned a good deal: but the thinking faculty had l>een but Little exercised. 
Stoiv’s “ Intellectual System” had scarcely been brought to bear upon 
them.—After exercising their minds on their lessons, and telling them 
shortly of the Saviour, I gave them something to sweeten the memory of 
a European’s visit* This I did in the shape of little rewards varying ac¬ 
cording to the respective degrees of proficiency attained* 

Saturday ; at Noon*—A number of Brahmans came to my quarters, 
with whom I entered into conversation, first on social improvements, ami 
then on true religion as the promoter of them all. I then explained what 
the true religion is, and, in doing so, unfolded the doctrine of the Trinity, 
w ith special reference, of course, to its practical bearings,—the work of the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, and our privilege and obligation in regard to it. It 
is generally better thus to clear away obscurities, and prevent misapprehen¬ 
sions, at the first. To introduce Christ all at once to the notice of men 
who have never perhaps heard His name before, without explaining who 
or whence He is, is apt to foster an idea too naturally taken up, and too 
easily retained, that vve have a national God hi whom wc trust, and whose 
glory we are bent on advancing from mere national feeling, Christ Himself 
exemplifies our duty as teachers in this matter. What think ye of 
Christ?” says He to men who had the scriptures by them. “Whose Son 
is He Of men who have not the Scriptures by them we cannot ask this 
question; hut the information it seeks wc must convey. We must tell 
Christ’s relation both to man and to God : we must unfold both the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity and the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

Brahman* If God can subsist in three distinctions, why not in more ? 
why not ki the 330 millions (330,000,000) of deities of which our scrip¬ 
tures speak? 

Miss. Because, while God is three, He is also one; and your many 
gods cannot, he one. They have different and opposing qualities, com¬ 
pared to light, twilight, and darkness,—different and opposing disposi¬ 
tions,—different and opposing purposes,-™and consequently different and 
opposing acts. Thus constituted, and thus acting, they cannot be one ; 
and their non-unity comes out broadly in their history : they envy, 
quarrel, and fight with, each other. 

Br. You admit that God took human nature* Why might He not take 
many natures ? 

Miss* He could not take the natures you refer to. They are unworthy 
of Him : they are sinful, and opposed to each other.—The Son of God 
took a nature suited to Himself,-—a sinless, perfect, nature. 

Br. You say that Christ died on the cross. How could Lhe all-com¬ 
prehending God be killed by a cross ? Was nol lhe cross himself ? 
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M, We hold that God is every where present* but not that Me is every 
thing, didst was not the cross* nor was the cross Christ. 

Br. If He was God* how could He die at all 1 

M. What is death? Death is the separation of the soul and the body. 
Now, as already observed* the Son of God assumed human nature; and 
Christ had not only a Divine Spirit* but a human body and a human soul. 
The human soul was separated from the human body; and that was 
death* The divine nature did not die. [Yet a divine Person died* and 
made a divine atonement for sin. ] 

Saturday evening. I went to the Jail* and for a short time addressed 
a company of the inmates on the leading truths of the gospel. 

Sabbath* 2nd January. I conducted worship in Marathi in the morning* 
with my own servants and others ; preached twice to the European resi¬ 
dents; baptized two children of one of our old church-members resident 
at the Station ; and spent the evening with him in catechizing his chil¬ 
dren, and conducting family worship. 

Monday Morning, 3rd January, I addressed an assembly on the great 
things of God’s law. I charged them with having other gods,—with the 
worship of images as God,—with abuse of the name of God, &c>, and 
thus endeavoured to heap up guilt upon them, that they might feet its 
weight, and fear its consequences* and welcome a deliverer, 

I then told them of their own maxim*-—which they own in practice* as 
well as frequently express in words,—that there is no salvation without 
a guru (a spiritual guide.) This guide not only instructs his disciple, but 
becomes responsible for his sins. A sense of guilt* though imperfect and 
always smothered or repressed, has led to these admissions of weakness 
and need of help. It docs so among Romanists, and it does so among 
Hindus. The father-confessor, and the guru* are very much the same 
person ; and the existence of both pleads powerfully for the doctrine of 
substitution and intercession. One would think, indeed, that* where these 
views and practices prevail, Christ could no sooner be testified of than He 
would lie believed and trusted in. He is the very perfection of the 
priest* and oi the guru. He is the very object that men seem lobe aiming 
at and groping for ; and the wonder is that they do not embrace Him the 
instant He is held out to their acceptance. The wonder is magnified in 
the case of the Hindus, who will admit that the gwu should be a sadguru, 
— a holy guide* and whom wc can press with the question,—“Where is a 
holy guide to be found?”— 1 pointed out to my audience Christ's perfect 
holiness* His high dignity, His mighty power* His love apt! mercy,—show¬ 
ed that He was indeed a aadguru, the only one* in fact, in the universe — 
and urged them to accept of Him as Teacher, Surety, Substitute, Inter 
c-cssor, and Redeemer, 

A young Native, who perhaps thought that I had too much of the dis¬ 
course to myself* interposed with a cavil. “God*” I said, “saw yom 
need of such a Saviour, and provided one in His own Son,” “ Sato, do 
you say ? Then God has eyes, and a bodily form V J Miss Is it your 
eyes that sec, or your sutiH (I should perhaps haw* said, Is it ymu 
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ryes that arc chiefly concerned m seeing, or your soul !) God dues not 
need eyes at all, like ours Williout ears, Ho hears; without hands, He 
holds all thjpgs; williout eyes, he sees all things. [He that planted lin¬ 
ear, shall not He hear! He that formed I lie eye, shall not He seel lb 
that leacliclh man knowledge, shall not He know- !] 

In connexion with the fust and second commandments I gave an account 
of the former idolatries ol Britain, and ol the change that had taken place 
from the worship of the creature to the worship of the great Creator. AW 
You still worship created things; you worship ihe Crons* JV7. 1 grieve hi 
say that persons calling themselves Christians do so. But that takes 
place, only when the professed teacher of Christianity hides the hi Me. In 
(he Bible idolatry is strictly forbidden; and where il is read and regarded, 
men worship only the invisible God. 

Merchant. Lei the gentleman alone. 1 vvanlio know the substance of 
his religion. 1 have examined that of the Jains, the Liugaits, and others ■ 
and 1 should like to know this religion loo, (The Missionary was explain 
mg the doctrine of the Trinity, when the Mrrcfmnt, perceiving the analogy 
that the Hindu Triad bore to it, said) That is our religion* M Nay ; 
[your Triad is a sad corruption ol the Trinity :] you say that one of the 
Triad is possessed of the quality of darkness. That cannot l e true nl 
God. Jn Him is no darkness at all. Besides, (he Three you speak ol 
arc not eternal. The eternal one is Brahma: from 1dm,—or rather from 
it,—spring the three qualities of truth, passion, and darkness; and from 
these three qualities spring the three divinities embodying them. [Pos¬ 
sessed of different and opposing qualities and aims, the members of (lie 
Hindu Triad differ and dispute, and engage in conlcnlion and contest ] 
All this is the very reverse of ihe eternity, perfection, and harmonious 
counsel and action, of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost — After warning 
my audience of llie sin of worshipping any member of the Hindu Triad, i 
explained the parts occupied, and the (dikes performed, by the three per¬ 
sons of the Trinity in the work of redemption. A L The Father gave and 
sent the Son for the salvation of men ; the Son became incarnate among 
men, and, by His sufferings and death, made an adequate atonement for 
£m, and brought in everlasting righteousness; the Spirit changes the heart, 
—removing what is evil, and implanting am! perfecting flint which is good. 
Ask for the righteousness of the Son and for sanctification f y the S [fit it , 
and you will be saved. 

Merchant* Christ had no father: that was bad. AX The first man that 
lived on the earth had no father; was that bad too ? (Gave an account ol 
the miraculous conception of Christ.) N<t(. Where is that told? AX In 
this Liok : l will read the account of it to you. A at. (hearing the words 
—“ appeared in a dream”) Only a dream ! AX Bolh a dream and a real 
ity, [which corresponded with each other ] An angel came down from 
heaven, we are told, and in person and plainly addressed the mother m 
Christ. 

The same subject was brought up on another occasion, when 1 remark 
ed These things look place according to prophecies respecting them 
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Christ was to be born at Bethlehem : He was so. He was to be bom in 
certain circumstances [of a virgin, &c.] ; He was so. He was to die in 
a certain manner: He died, as it. was prophesied He should. Jfat. So we 
have many prophecies. M. But they were given after the events. Nat. 
And why not yours T M. These prophecies are in the Book held sacred 
by the Jews, the enemies of Christ. The Jews, though enemies, admit 
that they were written hundreds of years heforc He came. They were 
written in Hebrew, and translated into Greek, nearly 300 years before that 
period. So there can be no deception* It is not so with your books. Can 
you yourselves tell whfejl they were written 1 There i^‘no tracing them, 
nor ascertaining any thing in them, 

Monday Evening* I had encountered but little opposition in the 
morning. Now the spirit of opposition again showed itself in a very painful 
manner. I had given a summary statement of the -gospel, when a mer¬ 
chant interposed. Merchant. How can Christ save us, when He could 
not save himself T He died under the hand of his enemies. M. He died 
to make a full atonement for sin; agtl He rose again, and showed His 
power to save himself and us. JtfW Far better to have done the whole 
without dying. M . Without death there can be no adequate atonement 
for sin. Without death you svould not know His tender compassion and 
ardent love. He says Himself,—'“ X, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me. 3? He expects you to look to Him as lifted up on the 
cross for sinners ; as pitying sinners and procuring pardon forfthem ; as 
suffering for them, that they may not suffer ; as dying, that they may 
not die. And I entertain the hope that you will one day look to Him, 
and wonder at His love,—love Him in return, and draw near to Him, that 
you may be one with Him forever. Mer. Never, never. M. Don't say 
so. Your own Scriptures tell of a universal breaking down of caste, and 
mixture of all classes of men What, if this should be a bless¬ 

ing, instead of the curse you fear t Men will all love God, and all love 
one another. They will live as brethren. Mixture is a bad word : union 
is the one that should have been used. Men will be united as one body, 
and will be all the happier for the union. 

Another Native. How could God die? M Christ, the incarnate Son 
of Qod, has two natures, the divine and the hunfen. He died in His 
human nature ; and so it is said that He, a divine person, died. No in¬ 
ferior death could have taken away sin. 

Mer , We know nothing of Christ* We have our own God ; and that 
is enough, M\ You have Brahma,Vishnu, and Shiwa; but they are not fit 
objects of worship or of confidence* Mer. They are not God, but God's 
servants. But we must go to the servants first, M. What kind of servants 
will God employ 1 Good ones, will He not. Mer * No doubt, he will. M. 
But Brahma is bad* Did he not tell a He, and suborn witnesses to swear to 
it too 1 Bhiwa uses intoxicating drugs, and is so furious as not to be trusted. 
In a rage he knocked out one of his own son J s tusks,—[cut off one of his 
own priest's heads,—destroyed his father-in-law's sacrifice,—and beheaded 
him also.] Deliberately, too, he allowed one of his most eminent worship- 
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pers to fall into Vishnu’s hands to destroy him. And llshnu is n great 
cheat., and worse than a cheat. He got Jalandhar separated from his wife 
by deceit, ^nd, assuming his likeness, lived with her as his own wife for 
many days. These characters, then, arc bad ; and, according to your own 
admission, they cannot he the servants of God. To them, therefore, even 
as servants, you cannot go. To whom, then, will you go ? To Brahma 1 
That is not a person, but a thing, it is, according to the gifa* and other 
authorities, an atom at one time, and a huge system embracing fourteen 
worlds at another! You will not go to it. Your religion, then, leaves 
you nothing to flee to. Come, then, speedily to the God these scriptures 
reveal. [He is the living and true God.] Mcr . If you will do what you 
say Jesus did,—-heal the sick, cleanse the leper, raise the dead,—I will 
believe and embrace your religion. M. [I cannot perform such miracles]; 
hut Christ still performs greater wonders than those you mention. He 
turns bad men into good,—the liar into a man of truth, the covetous into a 
liberal man, the licentious into a pure man, the man who lives for himself 
into one who strives to do all things to the glory of God. He makes a 
proud Brahman so humble, that he will call a Pariah his brother,—sit with 
him on the same seat, and cal with him of the same bread. But, if you 
insist on the miracles you specify, might not w e insist on miracles too l 
You say that there is no salvation in Christ, only in Narayan. Why, then, 
do you not prove to me by miracles that Narayan is God t Mer, Why 
should wu prove any tiling to you 1 We want to have nothing to do with 
you. ilf. What 1 Do you not want to enlighten and save me I If you 
don’t, you are cruel; and your religion, allowing such cruelty, cannot be 
true? Afcr. And wliat of the cruelty of your religion 1 You kill animals 
and eat their flesh. You eat even the flesh of Christ Himself. M. In re¬ 
gard to our eating the flesh of Christ, that is a mere fancy. We eat broken 
bread as an emblem of His broken body, and in remembrance of His suf¬ 
ferings; and that is all. And, as to our eating the flesh of animals, did 
not Ham, whom you Reckon an incarnalion of Vishnu, both kill deer and 
eat them I Mer. He did no such thing : he killed only tigers, M. Who 
will believe you 1 [If Ram was not a deer-stalker, w hy did M&rich as¬ 
sume the form of a deer to draw him away from Sita, w hen Hawaii was 
about to carry her off?] The use of flesh is forbidden to the Brahmans 
themselves only in the Jjfafiyvg, which you believe to be the fourth, last; 
and worst, age of the world. You know the verse :— 

ffTBq TOTiW 

The maintenance of a perpetual and sacred fire, the slaughter of cow s, 
the total abandonment of the world, theuscof flesh in the offerings to 
the Manes, 

The rearing of offspring by a brother’s wife,—these five are forbidden 
in the Kaliyug. 

During the previous three ages of the world neither (he use of flesh, nor 
the slaughter of cows, was forbidden. We follow the practices of those 
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hotter ages of the work! ? and should you wonder at that ? [Your ances¬ 
tors killed cows and ate them:] now you worship them ; which is very sin¬ 
ful, Nat, Is not the soul of beasts the same as men’s 1 M, Np; [as dif¬ 
ferent as earth and heaven.] You can know a thing only by its qualities ; 
and surely the powers of the human soul are unspeakably superior to those 
of the bestial spirit* Look at our understanding compared with theirs. 
Nat. Theirs is superior to ours. M. You refer, I donl?t not, to some of 
their instincts* But instinct is not understanding. [These instincts arc 
necessary to their preservation, and are therefore given them ; but the ani ¬ 
mals make no improvement or advance, because they lack understanding 
They discern and feel not the difference between right and wrong] ; and 
God will never call them to account for what they have done : He will call 
you* They will perish, soul and all: you will live for ever* You some¬ 
times say that human life is all a dream : you will find it a solemn reality. 
You will be happy for over, or miserable for ever. 

Tuesday, 4th January* I spent the day in writing letters to England 
and elsewhere,—in conversing with Christian friends,—in making prepara¬ 
tions for my journey towards Bombay,—and in travelling the first stage, 
which brought me to Newara. 

TO HE CONTINUED. 


IV—Industrial Plantation for Jews near Jerusalem. 

Our readers will remember the interesting paper under this head¬ 
ing which appeared in our number for September last. What follows 
is from the same source * It is dated Jerusalem, 5th February, 1853** 
This week nineteen men and boys, Israelites, have been at work under 
the superintendence of a Hebrew Christian,—bull ding the fences, prepar¬ 
ing holes for olives and vines* Twelve of these are men; and they re¬ 
ceive three and a half piastres, or about eight pence per clay w ages. Three 
receive three piastres, six pence half penny ; and four being boys, get only 
two and a half, or five pence half penny, per day. Besides these three, 
Arab labourers are employed to assist and direct the work; for it is not 
to be supposed that these Hebrews should be at once able to understand 
and perform labour of a kind so new to them. These Arabs are also paid 
three and a half piastres each per day. Several more have begged for 
work, and the numbers might be indefinitely increased; but we have 
thought it wiser to begin with a few, so as not to be obliged to diminish the 
number and thus discourage the poor people* 

The mulberry trees are difficult to obtain this year, so that vve have as 
yet been able to get only about 130 which the English Consul at Jaffa, 
Di\ A, Kayaat, has kindly lei us have* These have been planted this 
week. 

Olives are rather dearer than they were last year; but the fifty already 
bought are very fine trees, about eight inches in diameter and very healthy 
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looking, We intend Lo buy at least 50 more, tor the planting and t ulliva 
Uon of Ibis tree appears likely to be a very profitable part of fanning in 
this country. The export of oil from Jaffa is greater ibis year than it has 
ever been, llic crop in the South of Europe having failed. The olive is 
unfortunately of slow growth; but this defect is partly remedied by plant 
rug trees of ten and twelve years old, which generally begin to yield again 
in the fourth year. 

The Greeks, whether intentionally or not, have certainly been great 
benefactors to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, The quantity of rock 
blown away by them and of loose stones gathered out and made into terrace 
walls is quite prodigious. Ploughing with mules was almost unknown 
until they introduced it; and their plantations bear witness to its superb 
rity over the ploughing with half-fed oxen or donkeys. The sums of money 
they have expended are so great in proportion to the produce likely to be 
yielded for several years, that some have not hesitated to say that all this 
was done for fantasia (pleasure). Tins is however not the case. 

Besides the Greeks olhcrs—namely Americans—are beginning tosti* ac 
tivly in the cultivation of the Holy Land. Mesh ullam’s farm at Ur his, 
(Etham) has been \isited by a party of seven who have shown every dis 
position to enact the cuckoo’s part in that little nursery of Hebrew culthu 
tors. 

Just now the American Consul from Beirut has obtained an order from 
the Turkish Government, enabling him to redeem the taxes (for a trilling 
sum) of a targe tract on the plain of Sharon near Bamleh ; and hr is fur 
nished with American Cotton Seed which is lo be forthwith sown. Com 
pared with all this, the Plantation is a very humble attempt; yet it it hul 
have a blessing we shall not be ashamed. 

The rains have been unusually delayed this winter around Jerusalem , 
although copious everywhere beyond a circle of six hours. Yesterday 
was a day of excessive heal, and very oppressive East w ind. Toward: 
afternoon this changed towards South amt West, and in the night am! 
morning there was a perfect storm which has been followed by heavy 
showers, we earnestly hope they may last until the cisterns of the pom 
have been replenished.—Prayers have been made for some time lor rain 
by the Jews and Moslems and every donkey-load of water costs one and a 
hall piastres or 3^d, How grateful we should be for a constant supply 
by means of Artesian or other w r ells. 

Erom another letter, dated Jerusalem the Sth April 1850, from *r 
Iricnd who lately left Bombay, we learn that the good work of this 
small Hebrew Colony,—to which very great importance is to be attri 
buted as a breach of the Rabbinic indolence by which the Jewish sel 
tiers in the Holy Land have for ages been characterized, and which i 
calculated to make on the Jewish mind a salutary impression of Chris 
lian benevolence,—is in danger of being brought to a stand tor warn 
of funds. We would consequently beg its fVieudr in India lo besih 
themselves. Within the next two tnonilis, we intend lo remit to n 
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such contributions as we have already received or may yet receive for 
it, A considerable sum might be raised for it even in sums of five 
shillings each, or two and a half rupees. Several of our friends are 
making collections on this principle \ and we hope that others of them 
will follow their example* 

The friend to whose letter we have last referred says, « Dr, Mac- 
gowan called to day, and wished Dr* Wilson to be informed that Mor- 
decai's son is doing very well in his dispensary (as an apprentice) and 
is under teaching for baptism at present,' 1 The Jewish youth here 
referred to belongs to Bombay-, and got most of his education from 
the Scottish Mission here. He first visited Jerusalem with Dr. Wil¬ 
son and Mr. Smith in 1843, His present instructors are the Church 
of England Missionaries, May their attempts to deepen his convic¬ 
tions, which he has resolved publicly to avow, he abundantly blessed, 

Mr, Macdonald, the well known and greatly esteemed minister of 
the Free Church at Blairgowrie, had arrived at Jerusalem with his lady 
via, el-Arish, Two of our most valued friends, who left Bombay in 
January last, had, after visiting Mount Sinai from Egypt, proceeded 
from the Mount of the Lord through the desert direct to Hebron, a 
route but seldom indeed attempted before by any of the daughters of 
Europe. They met with no obstacle whatever in their Journey, even 
from the Tiyahah Arabs, who have not always given the most gracious 
reception to travellers attempting to pass through their range. They 
left Mount Sinai on the 18th March, and arrived at Jerusalem on the 
7lh of April. 


V. —The Hot Season in India. 

Written amid the scenes described. 

From village to village I’ve posted away. 

When nature in torrid sterility lay; 

No deep massy clouds overshadowed the sky, 

The red rushing rivers no longer rolled by; 

The sun with a fierce blasting aspect appears— 
Men shrink from his frown in a fever of fears: 

Not day's gentle ruler, emblazoned in gold. 

But the eye of an angel of death we behold. 

Where, wh&re is th^ lively green garment of spring. 
Whose beauties the poets with ecstasy sing ? 

Lo! yonder the tree in th^ wide arid plain— 

A signal that death holds hi§ ominous reign. 
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The sky b as iron, the earth is as brass, 

The eye roams in vain for the carpet of grass : 

Von field of young sugar-canes only is found, 

Contrasted with drear desolation around. 

The hill and the plain are a desert of death, 

As if a volcano had vented its breath. 

Approach wc lire village, all heavy and slow? 

Dark, dense, cloudy masses steam up from below ; 

And vision is pained, and each sense is oppressed, 

Long, long ere night canopies ns to our rest. 

The mountain peak, profiled before in the skies. 

Now deluged in dull haze, invisible lies : 

And, true to the aspect of sterile despair, 

Is the skeleton brute, as he crawls to his lair ; 

And man, the poor lordling of city and ground, 

As shrivelled and sear as his desert is found. 

Hut though to the land of the idol are given 
No rain for the soil, and no cloud in the heaven, 

Vet these, in their period, soon shall appear. 

The promise of seasons, the hope of the year. 

Hut when shall the desert of drearier gloom 
Again in the freshness of Paradise bloom ? 

Oh! when shall the sleepers in spiritual death 
Hear God's mighty Word, and awake at His breath ? 

G. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Miscellaneous Notices Opening of the Fiiist Railway 
in India—Evangelical Alliance—Mission auy He leave 
ment—Baptism of a Native Youth. 

The Railway between Bombay and Thana, the first constructed in Asia, 
was opened with great eclat on the Itith of April. The excitement which 
the event caused among the innumerable natives who beheld it was uu- 
paraUellcd, and salutary, as founded on the admiration of the wisdom and 
power of a Christian and civilized country. The addresses delivered on 
the occasion were altogether suitable. The facilities of movement and 
conveyance which the Railway affords will mightily tend Lo lhe material 
improvement of India, while the mode in which the people are necessarily 
associated with them will lead to an important modification of the habits 
and feelings ol caste, which arc so injurious. We intended to have said 
more on these and congenial matters ; but the systematic commencement 
of passenger traffic on the Railway on Sabbath, which has just commenced, 
has greatly reduced our hopes of the moral benefit to he derived from it 
Though ihs proprietory is principally Christian, and though iU respmistU. 
agents, who are all professmgChrklhuisaho/loubly need a Sabbath in such 
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country as India, it is noi to acknowledge, il would seem,—if its present 
counsels prevail,—any day of rest whatever. Strange, that when God 
enables us by the extension of discovery to do more work than ever on our 
own six days, we determine to rob him of his day, in which he calls upon 
us tor our own good and Ids glory to contemplate and rejoice in his works 
< i f ere at ion, pro v 1 dene e, a nd redei npti on. 

A General Meeting of the Western Indian Organisation of the Evangeli¬ 
cal Alliance, was held in the Mission House, Ambrolie, on the evening 
of Wednesday, the 27lh April, at seven o’clock, when the Rev. Joseph 
Y. S. Taylor delivered an excellent discourse,—which we hope to lay 
be lore our rea d e rs,—on th e eighth a rticl e of L h c B as is :—■*‘The i m m or- 
tnlity of the soul, the resurrection of the body, the judgment of the world 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, with the eternal blessedness of the righteous, and 
the eternal punishment of the wicked.” 

It is with much sorrow that we record another bereavement in the Amer¬ 
ican Mission* Mrs. Burgess of Sattf ra, who was distinguished both for 
her talent and devotedness, died at Mahabaleshwar on the2Glli April. Her 
removal is a great loss to her family and the natives, among whom she most 
7. calo ii sly a nd fa i th fu l ly 1 aboured. 

A young man of the Maratha caste, named Hamchandra R&baji, who 
has been principally instructed in the American Mission at Ahmedna- 
gar in the Dakhan, but who from about tbe beginning of the year, 
after being a short time in the Money School, has been a pupil in the 
Free General Assembly’s Institution in Bombay, was baptized in the Mis¬ 
sion House, Ambrolie, before a large Assembly of natives and Europeans 
on the 20th April. The introductory devotional exercises were conducted 
by the Rev. R. W, £Iume of the American Mission. An excellent dis¬ 
course in EngUsh wa5 preached by the Rev. J. M. Mitchell of the Free 
Church Mission, who administered the ordinance of baptism through the 
same language, the youth giving precise and satisfactory, though short, 
answers to the questions which were addressed to him. The Rev. N. 
Shesliadri luminously and impressively explained the transaction to the 
natives unacquainted with English, in Marathi, And the Rev, G. (Sandy 
pronounced the benediction, 

2. Tiie Bej*e-Israel of Bombay. 

The following notice was read to the congregation of the Free Church of 
Scotland in Bombay on the 8th May. 

"Next Lord’s day, Sermons w ill, D. V., l>c preached in this place in behalf 
of the Free Church Mission Schools for the education of the Israelites of 
Bombay and its neighbourhood,—that in the forenoon by the Rev. R. Nes- 
bit , and that in the evening by the Rev, H, P. Cassidy,—when collections 
will be made on both occasions, which ills earnestly hoped will be liberal, 
as these Schools, at which 2G4 boys and girls arc receiving Christian and 
general instruction, and which were formerly supported by a grant from 
Scotland, arc now almost wholly dependent on local contributions. 

"The Deacon’s Court, in appointing this Collection at the request of the 
Mission, not only realize the duly of the members of this Church and other 
friends of the propagation of the Gospel, to take their part in the general 
enterprize for the illumination and conversion of the ancient people of God, 
but their special obligation and privilege to do all that is in their power (u 
bring to the knowledge and embracement of the truth as it is in Jesus, the 
remnant of this people in fheir immediate neighbourhood,—the largest in 
the foreign dominions of Great Britain,—who have for many ages been 
wondrouffly preserved from absorption by the Heathens and Muhammadans 
amongst whom they have dwelt * who among the distant Gentiles are striking 
witnesses lo the prophetic and historical verities of God’s word \ and who 
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may yet be Ihc means ol an extensive blessing lo the sons ami daughters 
of India, m well as lo those Christians through whose mercy they may oh 
rain mercy. The Schools, with other harmonious agencies conducted by 
the Protestant missions of the West of India, have already l*cen blessed in 
llic redemption of the Bene-Israel from that gross idolatry into which they 
had fallen, when they worshipped gods which neither they nor their fathers 
had known, even gods of w ood and stone ; lo their considerable elevation 
in native society ; and to the diffusion among them nTtlm! knowledge of the 
truth of God which in the day o! the Lord's power may issue in their eon 
version and salvation: and their supprosskm, which will he unavoidable it 
the means of their continuance he not provided, must be viewed as a great 
and deeply to be regretted moral calamity. To this il may 1« added, as an 
encouragement, that by letters received from Jerusalem by last mail, il 
appears that a young Arabian Jew educated by the Mission in these schools 
is at present there a hopeful candidate Ibr baptism.” 

We trust that a good many of our readers both in India and Britain will 
bear in mind the claims of the important schools have referred to. Cord ri bn 
lions to their support will he thankfully received by any of the Free Church 
Missionaries in Bombay, and by the treasurer nflhe Foreign or Jewish 
Mission Committees of i.lie Free Church in Edinburgh. 

3. Baptism of sixty-three Convents at Cvuoapam. 

Wc have much pleasure in inserting the following very interesting lettci 
from the Rev. E. Porter, of the London Mission. Wo have again to eon 
gralulatc our zealous brother cm the choc ring manner in which the Saviom 
is blessing his charts* May the lime soon come when, throughout India 
generally, the idol temples shall be turned into Christian schools and 
churchesl 

To the Editor of Ike Madras Christian Instructor. 

Mv Leak Brother. —You will no doubt be glad to hear that Ihc Lord 
is working on the minds of many of the heathen in this district, and that there 
are client signs of a movement amongst the dry bones. It is indeed no small 
matter for joy to sec the precious fruit of the incorruptible seed of the won! 
ol God, making its appearance in various directions, and encouraging mu 
hearts to renewed exertions in the blessed work of establishing His king 
dorn of truth and righteousness in the dark places ol Elio earth. 

In the course of the past year (1S.t2), J have had the pleasure of bap 
lizing 51 adults and 7 children—a greater number than has been recorded 
during any previous year in the history of this mission. Most of the num 
ber are connected with our out-stations, and ore the fruits partly of the 
jalwurs of our catechists, and of the distribution id the Scriptures and 
Tracts. T hiriy-nvo of the new converts reside at Ubdhulupouram, a large 
village about 60 miles distant from Cuddapah, bordering on I he Bcllarydis 
inet. They are weavers by trade and in poor circumstances, but, as fai 
ej man ran judge, appear sincere in their profession -d Christianity. In 
v el unary (1S52) when I visited them, ihc ciders ol the community came to 
my tent and besought rnc very earnestly to send them a schoolmaster, who 
uould show tlicm the way of salvation, and instruct their children in the 
O lristian religion. J promised them, il they renounced all idol worship, 3 
would send them a teacher immediately. I left one of our Headers with 

i I 1 \r 1 ^ W sec if They would perform their word. He return 

ed lolling me that they had delivered up their idut, and agreed to give up 
their temple tor a school-room. I accordingly sent a Christian school 
master, who has been with them over since, and lias given me an encourag 
mg report of his labours. 

About 20 children attend the school, and are making encouraging pro 
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gress in their knowledge of Divine truth. On the Sabbath day al>out sixty 
persons attend Divine service, morning and afternoon, ami as the congre¬ 
gation is increasing, vve intend building a chapel for their use during the 
course of lids year, towards the erection of which we shall be happy to re¬ 
ceive the contributions of any who love the Missionary cause. The idol 
temple is far too small for the present number who attend Divine service* 

In the month of December last, T visited this interesting station, and met 
with a cordial reception from the new converts. After visiting Turputry 
and other large villages, I arrived at Uhdhulupoonun on the ISthof Decem¬ 
ber. Several of the elders of the village came to meet me on the road, and 
to welcome me to their rural home. My little tenl was soon pitched near 
their houses, under like shade of two trees. Many of the inquirers visited 
me during the course of the day, and I was much pleased to find that some 
of them had acquired a good knowledge of the principal facts and doctrines 
of Christianity. They are a very simple-minded people, and appear from 
their hearts to have renounced idolatry with all ils abominations. They 
obtain their living chiefly by weaving and spinning cotton. The thread 
which they make is some of the best ! have seen in this part of India. On 
LortTs day, the 19th of December, we held Divine service in the morning 
and evening* Our chapel on this occasion consisted of part of my tent 
turned up, and a temporary booth, consisting of poles and native cloths for 
a covering: adjoining to lids ive had the shade of a beautiful tree. My 
wash-hand stand, with a box and cushion, served as a pulpit, and some 
mats and cloths spread on the ground served as scats for our humble con¬ 
gregation, In this rural temple upwards of 100 persons assembled to hear 
the word of life. We commenced the service by prayer and singing a 
hymn in Telugu. After this, the Scriptures were read, and our senior 
Catechist offered an appropriate praye# We I lien sang again, and I 
preached from 1 Peter ii. 0, “Behold I lay in Zion a chief corner stone, 
elect and precious”—from which I endeavoured to show the dignity, pre¬ 
ciousness, and strength of that sure foundation, on which the true Church 
of God is built, in all ages, ami exhorted all present to place their hope of 
salvation, on the perfect merits and righteousness of the Lord Jesus. After 
the sermon was closed 25 converts presented themselves for Christian bap¬ 
tism. I then put several questions relative to the meaning of that impor¬ 
tant ordinance, which they were about to receive—a few of which I here 
subjoin. 

<jf. What is meant by Baptism t A, As our bodies arc cleansed by 
water, so our hearts must be cleansed by the Holy Spirit. Q. What 
must vve obtain in order to enter the kingdom of heaven 1 A. We must 
obtain spiritual light that our darkness may dee away, Q. How must wo 
walk after receiving Baptism ! A. We must live as new-born creatures* 
Q. Why did Jesus Christ come into this world! A. To die fur our 

sins* Q. Are you embracing this religion that you may obtain food and 

raiment! A. No—we embrace it for no other end, but to obtain salva¬ 
tion through Jesus Christ. 

After they had thus confessed their faith in Christ, I baptized them in 
the name of the Holy Trinity, accompanying it with prayer for the Spirit’s 
influences to descend upon them* In the afternoon the children of the 

school assembled under the tent for examination, and exhibited a fair 

amount of Christian knowledge. In the evening vve assembled again for 
divine worship, in number about GO. The service was commenced in the 
same way as in the morning ; after which, our senior Catechist preached on 
the duly of the baptized from the words of the Apostle to the Galatians, 
a mai> y of you as have lieen baptized into Christ have put on Christ* 51 
After the sermon was finished, I baptized seven more adult converts, and 
concluded the service with prayer. Thus ended one of the most interesting 
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Sabbaths I have spent in this heathen land. The Lord hath done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad. May this little church, planted by 
divine grace in the wilderness, prove a temple to show forth the Redeemer’s 
praise, and a vineyard of the Lord’s right hand planting f On the follow¬ 
ing day I set out oil my way home, visiting live more villages, where we 
had large assemblies of native, and interesting interviews with several in¬ 
quirers! In three of the villages I found about tiO families, who bad re¬ 
nounced all idol worship, and were anxious to place themselves under 
Christian instruction. Most of the idols in this part of the districts are 
rude stones with triangular marks upon them, pointing them out as one oi 
the forms of Vishnu. Two of the villages above mentioned have been sup¬ 
plied with Christian schoolmasters—but we are in sad want of more means 
and more men to satisfy the spiritual wants of llie people. May the great 
Lord of the harvest raise up, and send forth more labourers into this pari 
of the Missionary field ! Entreating an interest in your prayers and in the 
prayers of all who are interested in the spread of Divine truth in Lius dark 
land, I remain, yours affectionately, 

Emv. Porter. 

Cudpapau : March 15, 1853. 

P. S.—You will be pleased to hear that, at ihe commencement of this 
year, 1 have the pleasure of baptizing 31 additional converts, al Ibis and our 
out-stations. 

4. Baptisms by Rev, W. (J. Gno nking at Guntooh. 

I take pleasure in staling a few facts concerning I he Gun tool 1 Mission 
having been favoured with the addition of a small number of converts during 
the last year, of whom we have reason to believe that they have md only 
renounced idolatry but also cordially embraced Christianity, believing 
Christ to be the only way to salvation, the truth and the life. Having hud 
the privilege ol admitting six persons into the visible Church ol Christ by 
the ordinance of baptism, I will mention a lew outlines ol two person#, 
whose conversion seems especially calculated In glorify the Author and 
Finisher of our faith. In the month of April last year, a young man, having 
been connected with our Mission for about ten years, came forth and desir¬ 
ed to l>e admitted to church-fellowship by baptism. When expressing his 
wish 1 asked him why he had not desired Mr. Gunn, who had been so very 
kind to him, to perform the ordinance, upon which ho answered, My 
heart was not right then.” 1, ** How do you know thal your heart is rigid 
now . He, ct A few days ago my neighbour died suddenly, and I though! 
if I were called before the judgment seat of Chris I in my present state ol 
mind I should be lost/ 3 I, “ Why did you not ask me to baptize you Lin 
mediately when this hid occurred ! He, “ Because persons better than 1, 
have asked you tor baptism, and not l>een received/ 1 1, “Because oui 
ear that some desire baptism w ith a temporal advantage in view, without 
laving undergone a change of heart; hut, if any person really desires to 
now what he shall do to be saved from the wrath to come, vve shall hr 
u os iappy to comply with his wish/* Having attended our school for m 
ong imc f and served as interpreter, lie was well acquainted with the fun 
f on a principles of our Christian religion, and after a short preparation 
he was admitted into the visible Church of Christ by baptism. Since that 
time his conversation has hern satisfactory, and, vve hope, consistent with 
the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Ihe other person is a weaver Irom Ongole, who, bv lire reudjiu 1 of Traci* 
and copies of the gospel, distributed there, was led (o think seriously about 
the welfare of his soul a long time ago, hut having seldom - Mi opportunity 
"f talking with Christian travellers or missionaries, he was very gUI in b- 
Third Series Vnr. IV. No. 4 12 
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able to du so, two years and a half ago, when I came up from Madras. By 
his conversation it appeared beyond doubt that he was under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, and 1 asked him to come to Guntoor, where he, after 
some little time, might join our little church in receiving the ordinance of 
baptism, but thathe ought to work for Ids livelihood, and not to look up to 
us for temporal benefits, to which lie agreed, and came, after a few months, to 
Outdoor. There he attempted to support himself by weaving, but having 
no customers he struggled hard, till he at last resolved to return to his own 
village, where he without great difficulty, could cam his livelihood. From 
Qngole he wrote at several times letters which showed his earnestness in 
prayers, and his good desire to he admitted into our congregation. Hence 
I went to Qngole, and when asking him what he thought to be the most im¬ 
portant point contained in Scripture as far as he had read, he answered, 
after a little re flee lion, li That Jesus died for sinners he also believed 
that Jesus died for lum. This confession seemed to eomc from his heart, 
and upon his heartfelt confession, I offered to baptize him then, if he desired 
me to do so, otherwise to come to Guntoor; He preferred the latter, and 
during the time ofhis stay here he has given evidence not only of his ac¬ 
quaintance with the gospel, which he has himself taught bis children, but 
also withhis experience of the power of the same. We trust to Him, who 
has called him, that he will keep him in the simplicity of faith, and make 
him an heir of everlasting life, through Jesus Christ. Amen, 

G. 

5. Madagascar. 

We copy from the C. C. Advocate the following paragraph, taken from 
the Missionary Magazine ; 

‘ f For many years it has been the policy of the authorities of this island 
to prevent all intercourse with foreign nations for the purposes of trade or 
otherwise; and so severely have the restrictive measures for securing that 
object been enforced that it has only been at the greatest personal hazard, 
and through the most private and confidential channels, that the native 
Christians have been able, from time to time, to communicate with their 
sympathizing ami exiled countrymen at Mauritius. 

ff We had the satisfaction to announce in our November number the ces¬ 
sation of that harassing and cruel course of persecution to which the Ma¬ 
lagasy Christians have so long been subjected ; we reported also the alleged 
death of their bitterest enemy, the queen's chief minister ; and this report 
has since been fully confirmed* 

11 From the tenor of the most recent in formation, it cannot be premature 
to encourage in the minds of those who have long pitied and prayed for the 
suffering Christians of Madagascar, the expectation that the day of their 
complete deliverance is at hand. Upon the strength of statements current 
in Mauritius, and which many circumstances (end to confirm, we arc ena¬ 
bled to convey the important intelligence, that the Prince of Madagascar 
has, since the removal of the late obnoxious minister, been appointed to a 
joint share in the government with the queen, his mother* And, from his 
known character and influence, it may be expected that great and impor- 
tant changes affecting the interests of the country at large, and the pros¬ 
pects of the Christian portion of the community in particular, will result 
from this singularly providential event. 

We also learn that the late prime minister has been succeeded in 
office by his son, who is reported to be a Christian, mid likely to be a firm 
supporter of the prince. 

Upon the same authority from which we derive the above information, 
it is also stated that (he prince, ori coming: into pnwrr, foment'd a meeting 
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of the principal officers, and proposed two measures, both of which were 
carried, viz- 

lf L That the ports of Madagascar should be opened to alt nations. 

if 2. Thai all the subjects of Madagascar, who had been obliged to 
seek refuge in other lands, should have liberty to return to their native 
country. 

fl Until further and more detailed information has been received, we 
should not deem it expedient to odd anything to the important statements 
given above. In the mean time, we may cherish the well*grounded hope, 
that the political events now transpiring in Madagascar, arc hut so many 
preparatory measures in the wondrous dispensations of Divine Providence 
for giving extension to the Gospel of Christ through the length and breadth 
of that populous and benighted island.” 

6. Tahiti. 

The Sydney Herald says— 

“ We have just learned, from a quarter on which we can rely, that most 
of the Protestant Missionaries belonging to the London Missionary Society 
have found it necessary to remove from the island, in consequence of the 
arbitrary and unjust proceedings of the French Protectorate. Notwith¬ 
standing the guarantee of the French government, w hen they took posses¬ 
sion of the island, that the Missionaries would he at perfect liberty to 
carry on their operations as formerly w ithout hindrance, they have been 
separated from their congregations, and absolutely forbidden to preach to 
the natives, unless upon terms with which their consciences could not 
comply, and which none but tyrants would require. What is called a 
* National Church’ has been formed, the supreme authority in which seems 
to be vested in the French Government, the Assembly, and the Chiefs of 
Districts, altogether irrespective*of character,— Calcutta Christian Ob¬ 
server, 

7. Protestant Att.tance. 

By the last mail we received the following interesting circular, (be fourth 
of the series to w hich it belongs. 

f) Serjeants Inn, Fleet Street, London, April 1st 1853 

Dear Sir,—T he release of Francisco and Rosa Madiai, and their em¬ 
barkation for Marseilles was announced by Lord John Russell in the House 
of Commons on the lSlh March. They arc expected to remain in the 
South of France for the re-establishment of Francisco’s health, and then 
proceed to Geneva j but arrangements have been made for their reception 
in the event of their coming to England, To God alone, the hearer and 
answerer of prayer, he the praise. 

The Catholic Standard has inserted at length the second letter of Ibis 
series (for February) prefaced w ilh the remarks by a correspondent that 
tE it unfolds the ramifications of that deep and extensive conspiracy against 
our holy faith which is contained in that compound of bigotry and intoler¬ 
ance, of slander and calumny, the Protestant Alliance, The enemy has 
here given us a clear insight into his game. The struggle against us has 
been renewed more virulently than ever, and the campaign against us for the 
present year, seems to promise more severity, more malignity, more vil¬ 
lainous tenacity of purpose, than any which we have yet encountered.” In 
commenting upon the above, the Lamp remarks The Programme of 
the Protestant Alliance proceedings furnished by Father Price to the Ca¬ 
tholic Standard , should startle us all into activity, rousing the apathetic and 
urging the zealous to increased exertions. If we can teach the Sectaries 
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a lesson of Truth, they can teach us a lesson ot zeaL See to it friends and 
let it be told to our shame no more.” 

During the last month Annual Meetings have been held by the Wolver¬ 
hampton P. Alliance, and the Jersey P. Alliance and recently by the New¬ 
castle P. Alliance, the YorkP. Alliance, and the Islington P. Institute. 

Lectures have been delivered for the Manchester P. Alliance by the Rev, 
J. Bardsley, for the Stroud P. Alliance by the Rev. J. N. Green Army- 
tage, for the Bristol P. Alliance by the Rev. Dr. Beaumont, and for the 
Newcastle P. Alliance by the Rev. G. T. Fox, Rev. Dr. Blakeney and 
Sheridan Knowles, Esq, 

Lectures have been delivered by the Rev. Dr. Gumming at Brighton and 
Bath in connection with the British Reformation Society, in aid of Missions 
to the Roman Catholics of Great Britain. 

A series of ten controversial sermons are in course of delivery at St, 
Peter’s Church, Preston, by the Rev. Messrs. Parry, James, Fatam, Conor, 
Banlsley, Taylor, Fa 1 loon, Stow ell, Lowe, and Meet on, in connection with 
the Preston P. Association. 

The Rev, R. J. McGhee and Dr. Gumming have commenced a course 
of four controversial lectures at Exeter Hall in connection with the British 
Reformation Society. 

The Rev, M. Ho hail Seymour has engaged to deliver a course of lectures 
in connection with the Bristol P. Alliance similar to those recently deliver¬ 
ed in Bath, for the instruction of City Missionaries, and Readers, Parish 
clerks; schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, pupil teachers of both sexes, 
and Sunday School teachers, on the best mode of carrying on the Romish 
controversy, 

A course of six lectures is about to be delivered in connection with the 
Clerkenwell P. Alliance : and one for the Manchester Protestant Alliance 
on the Persecution in Tuscany, by C. E. Cawley, Esq, 

The Islington Protestant Institute 1ms announced for the present year a 
course of twelve monthly lectures by the Rev. Messrs. Maguire, Garrath, 
Ryan, Burgess, Cohen, R. J. McGhee, Childe, Collision, Alder, Macken¬ 
zie, Deck and Dr, MeCaul, also sixteen controversial sermons in the differ¬ 
ent churches. 

The Manchester P. Alliance has organized an Auxiliary Committee con¬ 
sisting of Sunday School teachers and other active Protestants, by whose 
agency eleven local Committees have been formed in the several municipal 
wards of the city, which are subdivided into sections for the more efficient 
working of the system. The auxiliary Committee meets weekly, receives 
monthly reports from the local committees, and furnishes a condensed quar¬ 
terly statement to the General Committee. Five public meetings have 
been already held, and several courses of lectures are being delivered in the 
different Wards, 

An efficient agent has been engaged to labour in connection with the 
Bristol Protestant Alliance. 

An Irish speaking Scripture reader is employed among Ids fellow country¬ 
men on that island, in connection with the Jersey P. Alliance. 

Mr. Thomas Chambers, M. P. has given notice that after Easter he will 
move for “ leave to bring in a bill to provide for the Registration and In¬ 
spection of Convents and other Religious Houses for women, now existing 
or hereafter to be established within the limits of the United Kingdom and 
to make other provisions in relation thereto,” 

Petitions for the Inspection of Nunneries should therefore be forwarded 
for presentation with as little delay as possible. 

The conference of the Secretaries of the Protestant Alliances appointed 
to lake place at Birmingham, is fixed for the Sth instant at 2 p. m. 

The Manchester P. Alliance has appointed a Sub - Committee of Pvhlira 
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tion io preserve and procure tracts, provide lecturers, ami to watch* and 
influence the local newspaper press, on Protestant subjects. 

A Book Society and Committee has been formed in connection with lhe 
Clerkemvell P. Alliance, and a Library for leading books to operatives is in 
c ourse 0 f form at i on. 

Books and pamphlets received :— £f Convents, a review of two Lectures 
on this subject by the Rev. M. Hobart Seymour” “ by his eminence Cardi¬ 
nal Wiseman Archbishop of Westminster.” “ The case of the Madiai, a 
letter to the friends of Civil and Religious liberty in the County Cavan by 
Catholic us.” “ The case of the Madiai a reply to the letter of the Rev. M. 
McQuaid, P, P., bv the Rev. W Prior Moore, A. M. “ Dr. Cahill and the 
Priests by the Rev. S. Minton*” Ten lectures delivered in connection with 
the Preston P. Association* “The Madiai, a letter 1o the Earl ol Shrews¬ 
bury by Pierce Conolly, M, A,” u The Church oi Rome, her present 
Moral Theology> Scriptural Instruction and Canon Law,” being an oflicial 
report” on the Imoks and documents of the Papacy deposited in the Libra¬ 
ries at Cambridge, Oxford, and Dublin.” Eleven lectures delivered before 
the Islington Protestant Institute by the Rev. Messrs. Ho arc, Stow ell, 
Seymour, Dallas, Boyd, Robbins, Burgess, and Birks. 

The Reading P. Institute is about to publish the Rev* Canon SloivclFs 
lecture recently delivered, £< Our danger and duty at the present crisis.” 

Yours faithfully, 

John MacGreuoh, Hon. Secy * 
Charles Gin hone. Secy. 

8. Death or Rev. David Sinclair or Calcutta. 

It is in the remembrance of all our readers that, in the year IS tT, (he 
first breach among our missionary band was made by the death of the Rev. 
John Macdonald at Calcutta* Soon after that event, I he Foreign Missions 
Committee felt called on to appoint another missionary to that station, and 
Mr. David Sinclair, then a preacher of the Gospel, was selected. He sail- 
ed for Calcutta in the year 1848, to engage in a work to which we know 
that his mind had been anxiously turned for several years. It is now, how 
ever, our melancholy duty to announce his death, which took place a! Cal¬ 
cutta on the 29th of December last, after a very brief illness. Considering 
that this announcement has come upon us so late in Ihe month, almost cm 
the day of publication, we can but briefly notice this sad event, and cannot 
do so in words more weighty or becoming than those in which Mr.Sinclair’s 
departure was intimated by Ids surviving and honoured colleague, the 
Rev. William S. Maekay. Writing on the oth of January, he says— 

“ Our year, you will he grieved to learn, has closed in sadness and afflic¬ 
tion. Death hath been again among us ; and this time he has taken away 
the youngest of our little baud. Mr. Sinclair, after a short illness, died on 
Ihe 29th December, and was buried on the 30lb, only one day before that 
appemded for our annual public examination. 

> or some months back, it was evident that his constitution was under¬ 
going a change. lie became suddenly and remarkably stout ; and, as his 
strength and capacity for work increased rather than diminished, we all be¬ 
gan to hope that he had done well in coming to India, and I hat many years 
ot usefulness were before him. He was aide to take four hours in the In¬ 
stitution daily—to conduct 1 along with Mr. Smith ami Lai Rehnri, the Sab¬ 
bath-evening English service for the students generally ; and to take his full 
share in providing for the supply of the Free Church congregation here dur¬ 
ing the present vacancy—and he did all w ith great cheerfulness and much 
acceptance, About three weeks ago, he w as confined to the house by what 
seemed little more than a severe attack of indigestion, which yielded readi¬ 
ly to Ihe treatment of his medical attendant, Dr. Chapman. 
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“He pronounced himself quite well* and intended going out; but* cm at¬ 
tempting to walk down stairs* his breathing liccame so difficult that he was 
forced to lie down. From that day, I believe* he never rose again. For 
the ksl week of Ins life the difficulty of breathing was very distressing. He 
could not turn, or raise himself on his elbow : lie loathed food, and obtained 
only snatches of disturbed sleep. Dr* Chapman immediately called in the 
aid of Dr. Jackson* and they both saw him regularly. Indeed, all that 
medical skill and devoted and u arc mitt in g household attention could do was 
done for him. But the disease rapidly gathered strength : it was, I believe* 
disease of the heart, with dropsy in the upper part of the chest and neck ; 
but the symptoms were obscure, and, from Ihe first, Dr. Chapman pro¬ 
nounced him to be in a very precarious condition. 

“ On Tuesday, thc2Sth ? he told me that a fatal termination w as probably 
near at hand ; and, on Wednesday morning, that it might be immediate. 

“ On the morning of his death, I prayed with him at his ow n request, and 
he joined fervently in the supplication for perfect resignation to his Lord’s 
w ill, w hether to live ami to work, or to depart and to be with Christ, winch 
was far better. He quoted several texts to Mr. Ewart* all of them relat¬ 
ing to his Lord and Redeemer; and his last w'ords, only two or three mi¬ 
nutes before he died, w'as a prayer that the Lord would grant him release, 
and almost as the words were spoken the release came. 

“The expression of his features after deatli was so peculiarly sweet and 
peaceful* that almost every one who saw him remarked it. 

“ His death is very painfully felt by all of us. lie was a man of great 
talent and intelligence ; and his character gained more and more on the af¬ 
fections the more one knew r of him. He was Moved by his pupils ; and, as 
a preacher, his sermons were admired and relished by nearly all who heard 
them. He died in the prime of his manhood* aged thirty years and nine 
months* after only four years of labour in his Lord’s vineyard.” 

Mr. Mackay dwells with much feeling on the grief of die widow'* thus 
suddenly east, with her two orphan children, on the sympathies of the 
Church ; and wc cannot doubt that her ease will draw forth both the kind¬ 
ness and the prayers of many. The blank in the mission, and the need of 
new labourers there, is also referred to in strong and cogent terms. From 
Mr. Mackay’s letter and other sources* we have reason to hope that Mr. 
Sinclair’s sudden departure may be blessed for good. It casts the mission 
and Ihe missionaries more and more upon the Almighty arm—that arm 
which, even in smiling, so often makes it plain that it is a Father’s heart 
that guides it. The Church will remember that* when Mr. Macdonald’s 
funeral sermon was preached, several converts were baptized ; and, in like 
manner, on the very day of Mr. Sinclair’s departure, a Hindu, twenty-one 
years of age, applied for admission into the Church, and has since been 
baptized. Mr. Maekay had reason to wile, as lie did* “I must tell of 
mercy as well as of judgment.” We commend the cause, and very special¬ 
ly the widow and her two orphan children, to the prayers and the syrnpa- 
tliis of the Church.—Some and Foreign Record of the F. Ch S. 

9. The i.ate Rev, Robert Johnston op Madras* 

Our obituary of to-day, says the “Witness” of March 23* conveys to 
the Church intelligence of the death of this devoted and honoured servant 
of Christ, It look place at the house of Lady Foulis* Prince’s-street, 
Edinburgh, yesterday morning, about eight o’clock. His illness—consump¬ 
tion—has been protracted and exhausting, hut his patience and his example 
in all respects were most edifying * to him death had long been familiar; 
and the Lord, whom lie had so assiduously served, amply fulfilled the pro¬ 
mise, that he who leaves father and mother lor the kingdom of heaven’s 
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sake shall, even hi this life, receive an hundredfold, His departure was so 
serene, that with difficulty could the transition he observed. 

We presume that sonic detailed account of the missionary Johnston will 
be laid before the Church* Meanwhile, we record the following facts in 
his history, for the information of those who arc interested at once in the 
extension of Christ's kingdom on the earth and the gathering home of his 
redeemed to glory* 

Mr. Johnston was born at Craigieburn Wood, in the parish of Moffat, in 
the year 1SQ7* His mother died when he was a young hoy, hut expressed a 
wish that he should be a minister* He was educated at his native parish 
school, and also attended the Sabbath-school, and other means of improve¬ 
ment. Amid these engagements, bis friends tell us that he had many 
thoughts about religion then, and from his youth, hut his heart was not 
changed,”—he was what multitudes of our unthinking youth arc,—“ with¬ 
out God and without hope," amid all (he compunctious which might come 
upon him* Subsequently to that period, Robert Johnston taught m various 
places, and at length betaine a student at (he University of Edinburgh in 
the year 1S27, having joined the Church of Scotland as a communicant, at 
Crawford, in the summer of that year. It will readily he believed that 
about that period his thoughts and feelings in regard to religion began to 
deepen; but it was when he entered the Divinity Hall, in 1831, that Ins 
mind became peculiarly exercised. He began to feel that the great ques¬ 
tion which multitudes leave unsettled till I hey drop into eternity demanded 
adjustment; and the feelings llius awakened never entirely subsided* He 
was licensed by the Presbytery of Edinburgh in (he year 1835,—became a 
Home Missionary at WalJacetowu in July, 1S37,—and was eventually or¬ 
dained as missionary to Madras, on the 5th of September, 1S3S. On the 
24th of January in the follow ing year, Mr. Johnston reached that place, and 
forthwith gave himself, in connexion with his much-loved friend and fellow- 
labourer, the Rev* John Anderson, to do the work of an evangelist there. 
How he laboured and prayed, and was honoured in that work, it would not 
be easy to tell. In seeking to train up a race of unlive preaches and teach- 
ors, the mission of Madras has been singularly blessed* Mr, Anderson, 
Mr. Johnston, and their no Jess devoted c olleague, the Rev. John Braid- 
wood, who is now in this country in quest of recruited health, have been 
permitted to see not a few Hindus proclaiming the glad tidings of great joy, 
either from the pulpit or by their Christian deportment. Of Mr. Johnston 
m particular, we may say that from a list before us of those whom he was 
honoured to bring to the Saviour, we arc enabled to see, in the bud at least 
the blessedness of them that turn many to righteousness. 

Amid his abundant labours, Mr. Johns Lords health gave way ; and so 
completely was he prostrated before he would consent to leave his sphere 
of duty in India, that he had to be carried on board* That look place on 
the 22nd of February, 18dl, and since his arrival in this country,—amid 
much bodily w eakness,—though (he hope of his recovery was at one time 
cherished, he has done not a little for promoting the cause to which he was 
devoted, and in advancing which he may l*c said to have fallen. 

This is not the place to enter into any formal estimate of Mr. Johnston's 
character* He was a missionary indeed, in heart, and soul, and life* Love 
lo the Saviour, and love to souls, w as thr predominating element in hi> 
mind, and that made all labour 1 iI j 1,■—a labour of love indeed. Though 
possessed of good abilities, and a well-trained mind, i( was not these that 
attracted you,—it was the simple and elevated godliness of the man, and 
the single-eyed straight for wardnes^ of the missionary. These made his 
society a kind of refreshment to a believing soul Children loved Mr 
Jolmston by that nice mstiurl which guides them,—and he loved them in 
return. Bui w c need not eulngj^ and eamml here describe Mr John 
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ston’s works do follow him, Ho has left impressions of bis spirit upon 
Hindu souls which eternity will not efface; ami were men wise with the 
wisdom of God, the work in which he died would find more to advance il 
on the earth* 

The death of two of our missionaries in less than three months is surely 
a call to action. Who among the rising race of ministers are filing their 
eye on the foreign ficldl who are giving themselves to the Lord in this 
work ! and who have no heart for aught but that which captivates so many 
of their fathers, namely, home, its comforts, and, may we no! add, too often 
its stagnation ! Sympathy with the bereaved mission at Madras should 
operate as an additional stimulant. One of their standard-hearers is fallen; 
but the Lord livclh ; they know the way to et the Rock that is higher than 
wc ; J) and he will in due time reinforce their diminished number by others 
whom the Lord will bless.— English Presbyterian Messenger. 


Editorial Notes®, 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of a Prize Essay in Gujarati on the 
Advantages and Necessity of Railways in the Bombay Presidency by Kab 
khasro Hormazdji AlpaiwaLi* II is a work very creditable to its promis¬ 
ing author and very opportune. 

We have also received with much satisfaction an excellent Essay in Gu¬ 
jarati written against the Opium Trade. 

From the interesting pamphlet "The Bible in India,” wc hope soon to 
make some extracts. 

The Mata-Pari kshti 3 one of the best works yet prepared for the natives 
of India, will be translated into Marathi in connexion with the Bombay 
Tract and Book Society* 

Dr, Buist 3 s excellent Notes on India, we have allowed to remain too long 
unnoticed* We must advert to them in our next number. 

G. L. F, will be inserted. 
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I,_Vindication or a Notice or Bensen’s IJirrobYTr** 

The IIoir and Itev. W. II. Cadogan used to tell of a dispute he 
once had with a college-friend on some of the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity, which at that tin : he so little understood as to finish the 
debate by throwing the suit-cellar i\\ the face of the opponent,—It 
might be well for some “ warm and worthy men/' who are as much 
disposed to throw a little salt, and with as little reason, to profit by 
this anecdote- For, while passion and prejudice are wont to decide 
the most important questions with a dash and a (ling—with hard 
names and invidious reflections*— ‘“Truth” as Richard Cecil observes, 
“ is the daughter of silence, of unbroken meditations, and of thoughts 
often revised and corrected/'’* 

When we attempt to analyse the contents of the salt-cellar flung at 
us by a friend calling himself rot Apostolic Baptist, we find ourselves 
charged with having made ‘ an under-hand thrust" at the practice of In¬ 
fant-Baptism—on the sole authority of Term! Han—under the pretence 
of a literary review. 

These, it will be felt, are serious charges, apart from the acidity of 
the terms in which they are conveyed. However, it will be esteemed 
by all men a sufficient vindication of ourselves, if we show—(1) that 
in our notice of IUppohjtits ami his Age f the practice of baptizing the 
infant seed ot believers was no way impugned; (2) that in what was 
said (or cited rather) by us on I lie subject, Tertullian was nowhere 

To say die lensi, :i11A io<ay ii not in nn^er lull in sorrow, siicdt epiLhci* ns 
"underhand,’ ** ut>ja\t\hit. y ' soJtjil strangely Lv ilig side of die following fnndamrtiltt! lie* 
sohiiioii of ilic Ei ANotui vi. At.i.mnci. — jJ T'Ji.it vtSn.ni re<pih«il by t on science to assert 
oj defend any views or prihr-iplc? wherein l hoy ditFer from ffirislinn brethren wim agreo 
wilh lb™ in viral trnihs, the members f'f lhas Alliance wdt aim earnestly, by the help o| 
Ihe Holy Sp'OU to avoid nit ra*li ami gioimdless insinuations, personal impuiaLjons or 
irritating allusions, and to maintain die meekness and gentleness of Christy by speaking 
die truth only in love.” Et tu , Brute * 9 
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adduced as an authority ; (3) that the question of the date when that 
practice crept into the Church, occurred incidentally in a paper having 
a quite different object. These three points we now proceed to sub¬ 
stantiate, reversing the order* 

I.—We beg to be believed when we affirm that our design in thp 
paper referred to was,—not to interfere in the controversy between 
Ana, and Psedo, Baptists, or between immersionists and aspersion- 
ists,*—between Carson and Wilson, Pengiliy and M'Crie; but to 
draw the attention of readers of every class to the most important 
contribution which the present age has welcomed to the History of 
the Christian Church* That we are not singular in attaching so high 
a value and interest to Chevalier Bunsen's book, may be inferred from 
the circumstance that (as appears from literary advertisements) reviews 
of Hippolytas and his Age occupy a foremost place in the late or 
forthcoming numbers of the Edinburgh and North British quarterlies, 
Kittc/s Journal of Sacred Literature, Arnold's Theological Critic, die 
Ecclesiastic, etc., etc.f—To repeat ourselves, 'Upon a careful perusal 
of the whole, while we are far from expressing an approval of every 
statement in these elaborate and interesting volumes, we do earnestly 
commend them to the study of the learned and the wise/ (We look 
with some curiosity to the forthcoming “ Dissertation, with a Trans¬ 
lation of the [Pseudo] Philosophumena," by the learned and pious 
nephew of the poet Wordsworth, the high- church Canon of West¬ 
minster.) 

2*—Having thus vindicated our motives, we proceed to set forth a 
brief but explicit statement of that part of Chevalier Bunsen's treatise, 
the summary of which in the Apology* cited by us in our former 
paper, has excited tantm animis calestibus iras. First, then, in the 
** Apostolical Constitutions" of the Church of Alexandria, the most 
pure and original of the Ancient Church-Books, there is incidental 
mention of the baptism of children —evidently not infants r for they 
must be able to walk, and to be instructed—evidently too as an esc* 
ceptional case. This passage in the old Coptic Church-Book puts us 

* Wc are sadly templed to a pun upon the word f aspersion '! Both the mode and sub¬ 
jects of Baptism are left open questions m the Church of England, the former by an de¬ 
press rubric, the latter by a I wo* fold Office of Ministration* We desire to see this latitude 
in all the Churches, 

f Wc observe a notice of M. Bunsen’s book in the Bombay Guardian {May 13), con¬ 
taining the following (carelessly-expressed) sentence: " Bunsen has doubts about infant* 
baptism, which he docs not suppose belonged to the Apostolic age, but to which, how¬ 
ever, as an act of dedication to God, and to be followed by confirmation when the child 
comes to years of maturity, and the act voluntary, be does not object*-'—Are we to 
charge the reverend editors of the B. G, also with making "an insidious thrust, ©te* JJ 1 
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in a more favourable position than either the defenders or opponents 
of infant-baptism have hitherto occupied, to explain the origin of the 
practice. This "gives the true explanation of the assertion of Origen, 
himself an Alexandrian, that the baptism of children was an Aposto¬ 
lical tradition, and it removes the origin of infant-baptism from Ter- 
tullian and Ilrppolytus to the end of our present period [the dose of 
the third century], Cyprian being the first Father who, impelled by a 
blind enthusiasm, and assisted by a bad interpretation of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, established it as a principle.” Our censor is perfectly right in 
his observation, that the expressions used by TertuIlian and Origen 
(pro and con) for children, are the same which Jesus used when the 
disciples endeavoured to prevent them from being brought to Him : 
“Suffer the little children (iraiSfrt, pamilos) to come unto me;” but 
he does not observe that this very word is used by I re incus to express 
a difference between babes (infantes) and boys (parvulos): ** ideo 
per omnem ven it relatcm, et infant thus in fans I actus, sanctificans in¬ 
fantes; in parvulis parvulus, sanctificans, &c.’ Both in the Fathers 
and the Evangelists, “little growing children, from about six to ten 
years old/ 7 are obviously intended. We will not lake advantage of 
this oversight to retort the “ ought to he ashamed” affront, but proceed 
with our quotations. “The difference, then, between die ante-Nicene 
and the later Church was essentially this: the later Church, with the 
exception of converts, only baptized new-born infants, and she did 
so on principle: the ancient Church, as a general rule, baptized 
adults, and only after they had gone through the course of instruc¬ 
tion, and, as the exception only, Christian children who had not arriv¬ 
ed at years of maturity, but never infants. Tertu Ilian's opposition is 
to the baptism of young, growing children ; be does not say one word 
about new-born infants. Neither does Origen. when his expressions 
are accurately weighed/ 7 

Upon this we, first, remark that Tcriullian, so far from being the sole 
authority, is not alleged as an authority at all; and secondly, we do— 
not “ insidiously/ 1 but “ boldly and manfully”™ append, with Dr. 
Kilto, our Q, E D. to the Chevalier's Demonstration. 

3- The above notwithstanding, the Church's practice of baptizing 
infants is neither covertly nor openly impugned,—but rather maintain¬ 
ed. £f Lnder&tand me iceil” is ihe language put into the mouth of 
old Hippolytus, as it anticipating the misunderstandings of certain 
Apostolic Baptists > —“ Understand me well : I do not blame that ar- 

* Elsewhere, Ireu&us distinguishes helween infantes, pan'ufas, am! pueros. We cam 
nm admit that ranasraJttor in the same passage is lo be translated bv baptized. 
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rangemeot of infant baptism in itself,” &e. [see G. C. p. 55 supra). 

I am not indisposed even to go farther, and to.praise such a change : 
there is nothing of such an act in the Bible, but I see in it an act of 
that Christian liberty, which the Spirit sanctifies and even encourages* 
Why should not the original order of those acts, the totality of which 
constitutes that baptism which the Apostles and their disciples taught 
ns, he inverted wherever there are Christian families and Christian 
schools for the young?” 

We admire, as much as our opponent the “beauty of consistency 
and that there exists no anfagouism or inconsistency between oar 
second and third propositions, we are happily able to show in the 
words of a contemporary Divine of the Church of England, a writer 
of great moderation, wisdom and learning,* whose hook came out be¬ 
fore that of M. Bunsen :— 

u The assertion that infant-baptism is a divine, or, at any rate an 
undoubted apostolical ordinance, is made with a singular disregard 
of the real difficulties, both doctrinal and historical, connected with 
the subject. What are the passages upon which it is founded ? That 
in which he is recorded to have received and blessed little children, 
directing them to be brought to Him ; as if He must necessarily have 
alluded to baptism, and there were no other ways of bringing children 
4o Christ save by baptism]—the commission, f go, baptize all,nations 
as if tiie following words , 1 teaching them, 1 &x. did not plainly show 
that the case of adults was that which our Lord directly contemplated ; 
“the passage, * unless a man be born of water, 1 which, even sup¬ 
posing that * water' signifies the rite of Christian baptism, must, if strict¬ 
ly interpreted, mean that no one can, under any circumstances,be saved 
without baptism ;—or those in which the Apostles are said to have 
baptized ( households/—it being wholly uncertain whether these 
1 households 1 contained infants or not,” Or, lastly, the practice is as* 
sumed to have been apostolical, from a supposed analogy between it 
and circumcision; but the analogy is false. “Both rites, indeed, 
have an emblematic character, and both visibly represent internal puri¬ 
ty of heart; but there the resemblance ceases* For (1) circumcision 
Was not, and baptism is, a covenanted means of grace : (2) circumci¬ 
sion was not the ordinance of admission to the privileges of the old 
covenant; but under the new this office does belong to baptism. The 
real analogy lies not between circumcision and baptism, but between 

/ itevcrcnU Edward Arthur Li Lion, or " The Church of Christ j its Idea, Attributes and 
Ministry,'' (Longman, IBM) ■ one of the few treatise# of permanent value which the Jong 
controversy of our day has drawn forth. 
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t he birth of the Jew and regeneration (of which baptism is the sign), as 
indeed the metaphor sufficiently indicates. 

“ Equally rash is the statement that the apostolicify of infant baptism 
can be clearly proved from the pages of uninspired church history. 
The fact is, that ihe testimony ol the early Church is, upon ibis point* 
singularly defective* Against Origen is to be,balanced Tertuilian,” 
&c, [The m a tier in debate between these Fathers, as we nou; have, 
reason to believe was not infant baptism al all.] 

We had purposed at the close of this vindication to slate our per- 
son a I views of this whole question in detail, but this might involve us 
in further controversy, and therefore we have preferred to give the 
words of others, able theologians both, and Paedo-baptist withal* 

Chevalier Bunsen, having shewn, as above* “ how the baptism of 
new-born infants grew (or, to use a modern term, was developed) out 
of that of children advancing towards the age of boyhood/'—his Ex¬ 
cellency proceeds to give a rapid sketch (vol 3) of the history of 
ancient and modern baptism —“ The Reformers retained pserlo-bap- 
tism, regarding it however merely as an otic ring, a dedication of the 
children by their parents, as a vicarious act. and as the fii t step only 
in a process which was actually to be completed by themselves in 
riper years, after their Christian education was finished, through their 
own voluntary confession and vow. We are indebted to Luther es¬ 
pecially for this correct conception.” The English Reformers were 
content simply and uncontioversially to affirm ( Art. xxvii ) “The 
baptism of young children is to be retained, as most agreeeable with 
tire institution of Christ . ,j Beyond these words of truth and sober* 
ness, we need not, dare not go. Unhappily, certain expressions have 
been retained in the English Liturgy which appear better suited to 
the Romish than the Evangelical doctrine, and have become a snare 
to many consciences, and hence the rise out of this Church of Qua¬ 
kers and Baptists* “ The Baptists fail to understand that tlie idea of 
the Protestant act of baptism, which concludes with the vow and ben¬ 
ediction in Confirmation, corresponds exactly— as we trust—-with 
the idea of the Gospel commandment,” Hence they push the letter 
of the commandment to an extreme limit, and, as Bunsen says, “ are 
inclined to attach to their own form a superstitions power, by which 
the efficacy of a continually-renewed faith is thrown into the back¬ 
ground," 

Our other author, Mr. Litton in like manner, justifies the custom 
of infant baptism, even while he rejects the arguments for its alleged 
w apostolicity":— 
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« The above observations,™ he says (Appendix), « have not been 
made with the view of discrediting infant baptism, which the writer, 
as a member of the Church of England, must believe to be at least justi¬ 
fiable on scriptural grounds. But to he able to justify a practice is by 
no means the same as being able to prove its apostol icily. Nor is it 
necessary to prove that every practice in our Church must have had 
an apostolic origin. We shall lose nothing in the end by can¬ 
didly ACKNOWLEDGING THE TRUTH.'* 

The Writer of the Notice, 


II.—Notes of a Missionary Tour in the Southern Konkan, 
By the Rev. R. Nesbit.* 

jYeuwn; Wednesday morning, Jan. 5lh. I addressed three small com¬ 
panies of natives in different parts of the village, and set before them all 
the leading points of saving knowledge. They listened quietly and with 
attention, and I think understood the purport of what was said to them, 

I visited the village school, and offered for sale certain tracts, and, if I 
remember rightly, presented others, to the scholars. Schoolmaster. Have 
you any books on astronomy, geography, or grammar 1 Miss. No. School¬ 
master (smiling scornfully in the face of the bigger boys). Nothing but 
about Jesus Christ l M> Don T scorn. Jesus Christ is the only Saviour: 
if you are to be saved at all, it must be by Him. Where did you hear of 
Him T Sch. At Itatnagiri. 

Mdlgund; Wednesday afternoon. 1 addressed one large company, 
composed chiefly of the upper classes of the natives, and commenced with 
a general account of Britain,—its state, past and present. Miss. We were 
once idolaters, like the inhabitants of this land. But, as we have come 
here, and are telling you of the true God and Saviour, so preachers came 
to us, and reasoned with us. Ultimately we gave up our old objects of 
worship, and professed to worship the one living and true God ; and my¬ 
riads have, since then, worshipped Him in truth, and, trusting to the 
righteousness of His Son, have been saved with an everlasting salvation,— 
And this religion not only saves for eternity, but blesses for time. Just as 
the book unfolding it has been read and loved, has the land prospered. 
You have heard the substance of that book. Brahman. We have. M. Its 
leading truths are not long to tell, or hard to understand. The true God 
is three in one, and one in three. It is not with them, as with your three, 
of which the first is pure, the second is tinged with impurity, and the third 
quite impure ; the first is pure, the second is pure, and the third is pure : not 
the first light, the second twilight, and the third darkness; but the first 
light, the second light, and the third light. All the three are perfect, and 
all eternal; and those three arc one. Br . Then, why call one of them 


* Con dimed from page 162 , 
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Son t M. He is not called Son for the same reasons that a person is call¬ 
ed son among men. He h not the offspring of marriage. [He appears to 
he called Son because] He dwells eternally in the Father’s bosom, is the 
object of His love, the partner of His counsels, and the agent of His 
works. The Father, to save us, gave the Son ; the Son, to save us, took 
our nature, and died for us ; the Spirit, to save us, [shows all these things 
to us], and purities the heart, [and makes us tit for serving God on earth 
and in heaven.] This God will save you. He lias provided a righteous¬ 
ness for you, and that alone can mail. Your own, if you have any, is 
const ant h destroyed by sin. One sin, indeed, is enough to destroy the 
righteousness of a life-time. Where, then, is your righteousness] You 
cannot save yourselves : the Righteous one,—the S n of God,-—can. Br. 

I don’t think He can. He died. M. That is pari of what He did to sa\c 
us : there is no atonement without death. Br . It He had been God, He 
would not have needed lo die. M- He showed His mercy in dying : He 
showed His power in raising himself from the dead. You want Him to 
show only power. [The rile of sacrifice is well known to you : it is of 
divine institution. You esteem nothing so powerful in acquiring merit as 
sacrifice ; but a sacrifice is incomplete without the death of the victim, AH 
sacrifices were appointed to prefigure Christ; anil, as they died, so must 
He ] Br. llow could God die I M In that human nature that He as¬ 
sumed. 

Another Brahman. You speak in vain. Men will never receive your 
doctrine. J\L They will. Our scriptures assure us they will ; therefore 
vve persevere in declaring it. Your scriptures, In a, speak of the abolition 
of caste : only they err in speaking of it as a curse ; it will be a Messing ; 
it will spring from love ; man will lie brother lo man all the world over. 

*—Your scriptures err also in regard to the iron egc (kalivug). That is 
said to consist of 4112,000 years ; and 5000 of that long period are not yet 
over. Thus 427,000 years and more still remain. The iron age decs not 
improve, you arc told ; it gets worse and worse. You complain that it is 
very bad already. Ifow had will it be before its close ! What misery 
awaits you, your children, your grandchildren, &c. T But cheer up, I 
ha;e good news lo tell you. The iron age is near its end. The golden 
age (the age of truth, sutyaijug') is soon to ho renewed. All tnen will 
speedily learn of God, and of the Saviour whom, in Ilis love, He hath sent 
into the world : they will love Him, and love one another. 

You need that Saviour; for now you are not saved. Where have your 
ancestors gone T Have they not gone downwards? What is it you for¬ 
ward to them every year 1 How is it that you must supply them with rice 
and water] Brahman. The rice and water are not for them. They don’t 
need them. M. Then why do you lament, when you have not a son who 
may make the yearly offerings, when you die] Why arc you at the ex¬ 
pense and trouble,—often immense,—of adopting a son, when you have 
not one of your own ? Br. We adopt a son to take care of us while living. 
Jf, Then why does the wife often get a son adopted for her husband after 
his death ? The very word you use for son is said to imply salvation 
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Shortly after coming to this country my Pandit spontaneously told me 
that putrc (son) means, saviour of males; and lie explained to me the 
appropriateness of the term by a reference to the ceremonies for deceased 
progenitors, [Your son is thus your saviour; and a poor salvation he 
makes of it. He does not prevent you from sinking into misery, or deliver 
you from it. He merely keeps you, if possible, from perishing with hunger 
and thirst* Your residence m ibo gloomy abode of ghosts you conceive 
of as very long, as the son is inslrm ted to feed not only his father, but his 
grandfather, and great-grandfather too, nay sometimes to make offerings 
to all his ancestors since the beginning of lime. You appear to lose sight, 
too, of the other doctrine of transmigration. Pei haps your ancestors ale 
all furnished with bodies, and, whether men or beasts, may be in move 
affluent circumstances than your own, and may less need supplies than you 
do yourselves* In such a state of utter darkness and doubt and confusion 
are you in regard to your deceased ancestors, your dying relatives, and 
your mortal selves ] You need tine salvation brought by the Son of God* 
Br. You say, Son of God, and use the word pufra, which signifies &imour. 
Does God need a Saviour? M. I merely gave you the meaning of puira 
(son) as taught me by my Pandit, to show,you bow prevalent the idea of 
the necessity of a sou is; but I gave no meaning of my own; Christ is the 
Saviour of men. 

Brahman . You speak of God* Where is God? M, Here, every- 
where. Br . He is not visible : how are we to know he exists? M . 
From His works* Br * The works arise of themselves, M. Did that 
inkstand arise of itself? In other words, did it make itself? Did this 
watch make itself? Br. But the makers of these were visible beings, 
M, All agents are not visible. Your soul is not visible : yet it acts; and 
thus you know it exists* Who is now speaking with whom 1 Is not my soul 
speaking with yours ? Br. You say, my soul, your soul; the soul, then, 
is something different from you and me. M. Strictly speaking, mail is a 
compound being,—formed of body and soul : and the word, I, refers to 
this compound ; so that I can say, my soul, or I can say, my body. But 
the soul is the chief [and (he soul employs the lips and tongue in speaking*] 
All the time, however, it is invisible; and, if it can act and exist without 
being seen, why may not God? You want a visible God,—a material 
God* Some of your brethren, on the other hand, arc highly displeased 
with visibilities ■ they say. Whatever is visible, is false* You take the 
other side, and say, Whatever is invisible, is false. Br. You had better 
be going : Jay a gad is distant. M * The days are lengthening* Another 
Brahman . Not at all: it is not the solstice yet. M. You mistake. The 
solstice is past and gone about a fortnight ago* Your astronomers mislead 
yog. Set up a post or a stick before your door, and from to morrow mark 
its noon-day shadow, and, with your own eyes, you will see it lessen every 
day. Br * Now you plead for visibilities* With what emphasis you say, 
—you J H see it with your own eyes. Why not say the same about God? 
M. Pm not like your philosophers, part of w hom hold by the invisible 
and reject the visible, while others hold by the visible, and reject the in- 
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visible; I hold by both ; for both are real. In the case of the visible the 
eye is to be appealed to : in the case of the invisible the mind. 

Jir, You prove that God is lie re, because tbe soul is here. Bui a dil 
faculty meets you, Tbe soul speaks lies. How, then, can you say, Clod 
is herd M My proof of the presence of God is not, that your son! is 
present, and his, and mine, and therefore God is present. [His presence, 
as well as llis existence, is to be proved from His works * and I only gave 
the soul as an example of a real and present, though invisible, agent.] 
These souls of ours are human: and we prove it partly by what you say- 
—they lie, and God cannot lie. There are the Divine Spirit, the human 
spirit, and the bestial spirit,—all quite different. [The Divine Spirit b: in¬ 
finite anti supreme ;] and the human spirit is unspeakably superior lo Ihe 
bestial. The one is moral and accountable ; the other i> not. God an¬ 
nihilates the latter, but preserves the former in deathless being. Your 
doctrine on tins subject is a grievous error. You hold that all spirit is the 
same, and that Hie spirit of a man enters into a 1 east, and. ihat it under¬ 
goes this change as a punishment. Now surely it would be well to let 
you know your punish incut. But, as beasts, how could yon know il \ God 
will, therefore, keep you men, and [keep you yourselves ;] and (bus you 
will know and understand alb Ur, (us if nothing had been said agamst 
transmigration.) But what is the fad? No erne remember* or knows any 
thing of his past Dirt: s. JL Of course not ; for lids \< Ids first... 

This horrid hid it of equalizing men and beasts pervades l lie mind of all 
Hindus, mid seems to be with them a fixed law of thought. They mix 
themselves up with birds and ben si* and reptiles and worms, and scarcely 
know the difference, f£ I was one of Ihe e hilely, and may be one of them 
again. My father or grandfather may be gazing at me in that gazelle, or 
grinning at me in that monkey, or com pin min;; to me in that dove, or ask¬ 
ing food of me in that crow, or charging me with murder hi that I ram pled 
worm/ 1 Thai Ham should have had an army of monkeys ami bears is a 
circumstance that scarcely excites lheir wonder, or tasks their 1 elief. 
That certain legendary characters used to turn themselves into beasts, and 
return into human beings, as suited their convenience, obtains with them 
a ready credence. That men, by certain herbs and incantations, change 
themselves into tigers at Hie present day, is also thoroughly believed. 
After this, the remarks of my guide, as we passed on to Javagad, in the 
evening, will excite but little astonishment. Mists. The monkeys are 
very mischievous, are they not 1 Guide, Very mischievous indeed. One 
of them lately attacked a w man, who thought to have driven him away ; 
and it went hal'd with her for her life : and yet one dare not kill them ; for* 
when blood is shed, they utter curses, which full fatally upon him that 
sheds it. 

Jay a gad ; Thursday morning, Jan. (Jth. I had often been at Jayagad 
before., in ^icrsonal sickness, and in domestic sorrow and joy j t ad the 
memories and associations of the place were sadly interesting ami trying. 
May they yield the peaceable fruit of righteousness s * fo tlm soul cxer 
dsed thereby. 
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I sat down at a goldsmith^ shop. I soon received from one and another 
the recognition I expected and sought; and those who thus recognized 
me, and others assembling with them* received me as an old acquaintance 
and friend, and made no opposition to the statement of the truth. 

1 gave an exposition of the Ten Commandments, and endeavoured to 
make my audience feel what a load of guilt rested upon them. A pure 
guide (sadguru), as they themselves admitted, was evidently necessary to 
answer for them as sinners. Bat where in all the earth was a pure guide 
to be found 1 Earth could yield no such person : heaven alone could. 
God must provide; and ITe has provided. He has provided His own Son, 
as Guide, and Substitute, and Intercessor, and all. Their fear of death, 
—their views of the road to the regions of Pluto, with its thorns over 
which (hey must walk, and its burning heat through which they must pass, 
and its purulent bloody river which they must cross—their offerings to 
hungry and thirsty manes, all shewed that they had no confidence in their 
own religion, —that they themselves did not believe it would save them. 
The Son of God would save them indeed. He would deliver them from 
the fear of death, and w ould receive them at once into heaven. 

Yelneshtcar, Thursday afternoon. In this village I addressed two com¬ 
panies of natives,—men in the lower ranks of JiTe. They heard the gos¬ 
pel for the first time, and listened with much interest and apparently great 
gladness. As I proceed ed wi th my add re ss "to one o f th e co m p a n i e s, I s aid, 
But who is this Son of whotn I speak? “That,” said one of the audi¬ 
ence, “is what I wished to ask; but I was afraid.** He and his com¬ 
panions continued to listen to a full statement of the leading truths of 
Christianity; and satisfaction and delight appeared their only feelings. 
Such a result we might expect from the gospel ,—looking merely at its 
name. It is glad tidings af great joy to oil people. What greater joy than 
for the guilty to hear of pardon, the miserable of happiness, the dying of 
life, the friendless of an everlasting and almighty Friend l And the first 
declaration of these things seldom or never fails to bring men joy ; they 
" anon with joy receive it. 3 * It is “ afterwards, 3 * when “ persecution” or 
difficulties arise, or scctn about to arise, that they are “stumbled, 31 and 
rejoice no more. The Hindu, like other men, feels the early joy ; but no 
one sooner feels the difficulties that so often repress it. Caste alone is 
generally enough to scare him away from the gladsome scene the ^gospel 
opens up : lie is “stumbled, 33 and fears and shuns the very objects that 
pleased him. 

The subject of the offerings to the Manes is a very serious one with Brah¬ 
mans. The ceremony is a great fact that answers a thousand arguments 
in favour of Hinduism. It re-echoes the apostle’s language—" no hope” 
to the sorrowing heathen ;— and if puts to shame all their boasting with 
respect to the sufficiency of their religion.—All Hindus observe the cere* 
mony in one form or other; and they would much rather abandon their 
family gods, and great temple gods also, than abandon their deceased 
ancestors. Weak converts to Christianity, even, may feel it hard to 
pass the great annual season without a religious acknowledgment of 
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those that have gone before them; and they ought to be specially en¬ 
lightened and strengthened in regard to their duty in llie matter. The 
whole subject of death, the intermediate slate, and the resurrection, 
should be clearly and fully set before them*—This being the feeling nf all 
Hindus on the subject of the Manes, J was not a little surprised to find 
my audience at Ytdneshuar laughing at the folly of feeding ghosts, anil at 
the evils generally attending adoption. Perhaps it was the excessive anx¬ 
iety and care of the Brahmans in these masters that for the time am used 
their fancy, and excited their visibility. 

I had a Pariah guide on my way toGulnigar. Passing a valley, which I 
perceived to be inhabited to a great extent, if not chiefly, by Brahmans, I 
asked: How do these Brahmans live! meaning, what do they culti¬ 
vate, &c, Pariah, Live \ Why, by breaking the necks of the poor, cheat¬ 
ing them, and filling their own houses with the spoil*—This, 1 believe, was 
a thoughtlessly sweeping and exaggerated statement. But the very 
prompt and natural way in which it was given shows a real view, and 
deep-seated feeling, entertained in regard to Brahmank al character and 
practice, 

Guhdgar; Thursday and Friday, January 6th and 7th* This was the 
southern limit of the eduoalional efforts of the Scottish Missionary Socie¬ 
ty in the Konkan* Its stations were Baukot and Harnai; and, besides 
about an equal number in the interior, its schools along the coast occupied 
a line forty miles in length. More concentrated effort, in populous cities, 
was afterwards thought to be more in accordance with scripture, and to 
afford greater promise of success; and Bombay, Puna, and Satara, are 
now the stations occupied by the Scottish Missionaries. 

It is now upwards of twenty years since I last visited Gu ha gar. One 
large Government school has taken the place of our two sc hools* The 
change is anything but pleasing. It is indeed sickening to contemplate 
it:—<i school professing to educate youth, and containing nothing for them 
as immortal beings !—their belter part neglected, their eternity overlook¬ 
ed. Is the Government ashamed of Christianity, or afraid that the preva¬ 
lence of it would raise the natives of India too high, or alarmed at the pro¬ 
spect of the bare offer o! it, without any enforcement, kindling the flames 
of resentment and rebellion ! The cause to which the natives will, for the 


most part, attribute its silence on the subject of religion, is one of a very 
dishonorable character and a very hurlful tendency. They will believe 
that it entertains a persuasion, like their own, that every religion, however 
false and evil, is true and good to its professor, and that it is a great sin to 
exchange it even for a belter. 


*5^1 ffipT: TOT^rf itsjfjrsrr? 

*TTJ £F[% ATfrori =T 

One’s own religion, though bad, is better than another’s 
however well constituted. 

The practices to which you were born, though blame* 
worthy, are not to be abandoned. 
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So says the Gita, their highest authority in this part of India; and so think 
they. Many of them, indeed, believe that we look to the gods of the land 
for help, and favour and feed them for their help; and our support of non- 
Christian schools, as well as of heathen temples, encourages the baneful 
idea. 

On the evening of the Gth I spoke for a time with the chief official of the 
town, and with others collected in the open air arouud me, I referred to 
the fear of death which natural! j possessed them all, and to the additional 
fear with which the Sltastra had invested It, Miss, Four things must 
concur to render a death a happy one. It must lake place during the sun’s 
progress from south to north (‘22nd of December—21st of June; but, by 
mistake of the Hindu astronomers, I2lh January—12th July) ; it must take 
place also during the waxing moon : and, si ill further, it must take place 
during the day, and mirier an unclouded sun. How unlikely it is that all 
these circumstances should meet! [And, when they do meet, it does not 
appear that you are satisfied. You still provide as diligently as ever for 
all the ills of the journey to the regions of Pluto, and for all the wants of 
the subsequent slate ofheing.] We have no such complicated difficulties 
or perplexing anxieties. If a man get a justifying righteousness, and per- 
tonal holiness, that determines the blessedness of Ids death : it matters not 
at what season, or junctures, he may die, I say, get a justify mg righteous¬ 
ness ; for no man can makz one. You assert a true principle, when you 
say that a man may perform perfect righteousness for twelve years, and 
render the whole null and void by a single improper thought at the last 
moment. Thus you admit that one sin in twelve years spoils till. Do you 
commit one sin in twelve years, or one sin in twelve months I or one sin 
in twelve days 7 or one sin in twelve hours 7 or one sin in twelve moments 1 
Where, then, is your righteousness or mine 7 JVtriU'e Official. If God 
gives a disposition to work righteousness, then all is right. Miss. Even 
w ith that disposition, is any one perfect 7 You say : 

qrfti m w# qrqrw zmm: 

Sin am I,—sin-behaved,—si n -disposi l ioneri,—sin - derived. 

If that is true, you arc sinners ; and, as you daily say it, daily sinners. If 
it is not true, still you arc sinners; for then you daily utter falsehood. 
This daily sin, then, altogether precludes the possibility of righteousness. 
We have none of our ow n : we must get it from another. That other is the 
Son of God. JVhf. Off'. Where has God a Son 7 M. He has a Son, who 
is every where present. God is, no doubt, one. But, in another sense, He 
is three. The Sou is one of those three, and eternal and perfect as the 
Father. Your scriptures present a iriad, of which the first is pure, the 
second passionate, and the third worse than passionate. In our scriptures 
it is not so. The first fa pure ; the second fa pure ; and the third is pure : 
and these three are one, &c, &c. 

The elder inhabitants remembered Mr. Cooper, Nat. Where is he! 
Mss. In Europe. Nat. He must be very old. M. No ; at least not weak 
or inactive. He would have come out again to labour among you; but the 
medical men forbade him. Nat He enjoys a pension. M. No; he has 
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no pension, fie is engaged as a teacher of religion, and is supported in 
that capacity. Men do not so soon waste away in England, as you do hero. 
You iret grey at twenty-live, and come to a premature old age. One rea¬ 
son of this is doubtless the excessive heat of this count: y. But there is a 
far greater reason,—the excessive anxiety that besets you. The heat of 
the sun consumes you ; hut the flame of anxiety consumes you still more. 
In Britain men tune iiopc beyond death ; you have none. There they ca :i 
bear losses and disappointments: you cangot. [You have no day of rest; 
you work from week to week and month to month : and neither soul nor 
body can stand that.] 

On the morning of llie 7th I occupied a place in the chief square of the 
town, and addressed a company composed of Brahmans and others. I 
spoke lo them ol mu, the necessity of a Saviour, the fear of death, and their 
doubtful and gloomy views of all beyond death. There was no opposition, 
except that one of the Buhnums remarked : Why not address God him¬ 
self directly, without reference to the Son ? J\L God subsists In three per¬ 
sons : the Son was the agent in securing salvation ; and the Father will 
have Him acknowledged, [ e * Whosoever dcniclh the Son, the same hath 
not the Father; hut he that acknowledgelh Use Son hath the Father also. JJ 
—The Son loved men ; and mm ought to acknowledge Him by responsive 
love: the Son secured the greatest bcnelits for men; and men ought to 
acknowledge Him by gratitude and thanksgiving.] 

On mv way to my quarters I fell in w ith a poor idiotic woman, and a 
hideously leprous man. Hrafnnan. She is a devil, jYf. You mean she i 
possessed of a devil. I ler idiocy docs not prove that, if you were lo get 
a fall, and hurt your head, you might become idiotic too,—To the leper 1 
preached the glorious gospel, and gave words to tube with him, and turn 
unto the Lord. To the people around J pointed out the tender compas¬ 
sion of God in Christ. He would take a leper's soul to heaven, and raise 
Ids body, too, from the dust at the last flay, and make it a fit and comely 
dwelling for she purified spirit. J/. You, looking n| his miserable and dis¬ 
gusting slate, say within yourselves, How many births must that man un¬ 
dergo to purity and perfect him! J answer, Not one ; unless you call 
entering into his own body one. Such is the mercy of God.—I took care, 
of course, to give both these poor people material, as well as verbal, ex¬ 
pressions uf my sympathy. 

There is s Government Treasury at Gubagar; and a small detachment 
of native soldiers to guard it. As usual, part of them are Muhammadans, 
and part Hindus. 

Miss, (going to the Muhammadans 1 quarters, and addressing them) 
You know Urn Prophet Jesus. Jl [utunn. We trust in Muhammad. M 
Muhammad made no pro\ ision for your salvation. You arc sinners, and 
need righteousness ; mul he did not provide it. Jesus did. He died to 
secure everlasting righteousness for all that ask it of Him. IMuh. Muh¬ 
ammad is greater. M. He does not provide what you want. He says to 
you, Make righteousness for yourselves, and you can’t do it; for you spoil 
everything you do by daily sm. Jesus, on the other hand, says, Receive 
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righteousness ; I know you cannot make it; I have therefore made it for 
you, and give it to you. 

Removing next to the Hindu soldiers’quarters, I gave fr short state¬ 
ment of the gospel to them. They are men in the same rank of life as 
the Muhammadans just mentioned, but much less proud, and far more in¬ 
clined to hear with patience. 

In conversing with a Brahman in the course of the day I received one of 
the most innocent acknowledgments, I have ever met with, of a sentiment 
the most immoral. Returning a general, and he thought a very pious, an¬ 
swer to so me observations I had made, he said with a sigh : Alas! we are 
far from what we ought to he ; who is there that looks upon all things 
with indifference 1 We are always marking differences. Rave is the happy 
man who regards every thing with an equal eye, and esteems sin and right¬ 
eousness one and the same. Such a holy being is like God himself: in 
fact he is God, is lie not 1 Miss. So far from thinking that he is God, or 
like God, we should scarcely esteem him a man : we should say he is mad. 
We ought to mark differences : we ought to know what is good, and what 
is bad, and avoid the one, and choose and seek the other.Especially should 
we mark ami know the difference between sin and righteousness. No be¬ 
ing marks it so exactly, and knows it so perfectly, as God himself; and it 
is his glory ami perfection to do so. 

I spent the afternoon in examining and instructing the more advanced 
hoys of the Government School, who came to my quarters, and thus left 
me at liberty to address them as I pleased. The teacher is a young man 
who was scarcely more than horn when I last visited Guhagar, yet well 
furnished and fitted, to all appearance, for his work. He h cousin to one 
of our late Bombay pupils, who has become teacher of an English School. 

Miss, (after catechizing the scholars in geography and history) Now, 
you ought to know' heavenly things, as well as earthly; how sin is to he 
forgiven,—how righteousness is to be secured,—how purity is to be ob¬ 
tained,—ami how you are to get to heaven at last. Do yon know these 
things? Scholars. Yes.il/. Well, how r are you to become possessed of 
them ? Sc. We must worship the Supreme. M. But will there not he 
flin in your very worship? And have you not heard that many years 3 
righteousness is destroyed by a moment’s sin. And is not your worship, 
and all its merit, thus destroyed? Sc. Yes ; but we ask for forgiveness. 
M. In that very asking there mingles sin again; [and how can that be ac- 
ceptablc to God? lie is just, as w ell as merciful; and his justice must be 
satisfied, as well as His mercy shown.] You must be received on the 
ground of righteousness; and the only righteousness that can avail is a 
perfect one No man can render such a righteousness ; and therefore a 
Divine Person does it for us. Sc. Yes ; a Divine Incarnation is necessa¬ 
ry. M. And that Divine Incarnation Is the Son of God in human nature. 
He has provided the righteousness we need, and desires us to ask for it. 
There is a world-wide difference between this system and every other. 
All oilier systems say,—Make righteousness for yourselves ( a thing that 
no man can do;) this si»ys,—Righteousness is made already by a Divine 
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Person ; freely receive it. How different to say to a poor disabled beggar, 
— 1 Take pice, from saying,—Make The poor man cannot make a 

farthing; and it is only adding to his distress 1o loll him to do so. 

Dttbhol; Saturday, S January, I addressed two companies, Ihe first 
composed of natives of the poorer classes, and the second oi Brahmans, 
merchants, and others. To both 1 an lidded the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and gave a statement of the leading truths oi lhe Gospel. 

The leading man of I he first company was more inclined to speak, than 
to hear. 1 listened to him for a time ; and 1 here record4he substance of 
his observations as a specimen of the speculative philosophy sometimes 
learned by Hindus even of the lowest castes. My instructor was a blum- 
dari (toddy-drawer)—one who climbs the palm-tree, and extracts its 
juice. 

God was, at first, a round atom. From that issued the quality-less 
one (prapr nirgun); from that issued oin, or onkar ( -qf, the triliteral 
name) ; from that issued a deep breathing ( suskar); from that 

issued the splendid one (fairer, viral); and from him issued energy (*]%, 
shakti.) That female asked a boon of the resplendent, male ; Let me make, 
said she, whatever I please. Having her request granted by him, she 
proceeded to make three male forms, and gave them Isle. She wished 
them to become her husbands ; hut, considering her as their mother, they 
would not consent. On this she turned against them the fierce fire of a 
third eye she possessed, and at once reduced them to asdics. She made 
three other forms, and expressed the same wish, but with no more suc¬ 
cess, and, enraged, reduced them to ashes too. Vet again and again she 
made the experiment, and failed. At last she made one male form, with 
three eyes, like herself, called Mahadetca (literally, the great god, a name 
of Shiwa.) Him, too, she asked to become her husband; when he imme¬ 
diately turned against her his flaming third eye, and reduced her to ashes, 
Mahadewa then made two male deities, Vishnu and Brahma, an inferior 
god called Yam, and Ihree female divinities, Parvvati, Lakshmi, and Sa¬ 
ras wall. Parwati he took to himself, and Lakshin i and Saraswati he gave 
to Vishnu and Brahma. How Yam a was provided with a wife,—how that 
Pluto got his Proserpine,—the lecturer did not say* 

Such are the impure fancies, and absurd and complicated speculations, 
easily believed by t!ie generality of the Hindus, both great and small; 
while the pure and [slain gospel is disbelieved and rejected. 1 pointed 
out the difference to my audience, and pleaded for faith in the Son of God, 
and dependence on His righteousness* 

To my second and high-caste audience I was speaking of the impossi¬ 
bility of our rendering to God a perfect righteousness, when I was in¬ 
terrupted by a Brahman. Mis ft, God wants a pure righteousness. No 
man gives, or can give, this. Sin mingles with, and spoils, all he does. 
Brahman. Will one false rupee spoil all the two hundred among which it 
is ? M. No ; but one drop of acid will sour a whole pail of milk ; and 
the sinful part of a man's conduct cannot be separated from the rest, as a 
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rupee is separated or separable from others* [One act of rebellion con¬ 
stitutes a man a rebel: one act of infidelity constitutes a wife,an adulter¬ 
ess.] You yourselves admit this, when you say that a man may perform 
the purest austerities for twelve years, and spoil them all by one untoward 
thought lhe last day. Now God wants not merely a twelve years 5 right¬ 
eousness, but a whole life’s righteousness, lie wants it pure; and daily 
sin is continually rendering it impure, Br . If God wants a whole life 5 * 
righteousness, why does He leave the human being so long without sensei 
M. That impiieauto indifference on His part in regard to a complete right¬ 
eousness; for, while a child has no sense, jt does only what is right, when 
it plays and eats and drinks and sleeps all the four-and-twenty hours. Br. 
You must follow your religion, and we ours. M. How can you say that, 
when Pralhad anti BihhUhan both changed their religion, and are, in the 
Shastra, commended for doing sol Br. Did they change it to embrace 
that of Jesus Christ! M. That is not the point. The question is whether 
a person may change his religion or not; and you must confess that these 
eases ought to convince you that bo may* (This is a striking instance of 
an utter want of reasoning, joined with great promptitude and acuteness 
of thought ) I know Krishna says differently in the gila. 

Hereditary practice, though bad, is not to be abandoned. 

That is evidently wrong* The ^ (the not) ought to be omitted : Bad 
hereditary practice is to be abandoned. And it is very strange that the 
same person (Vishnu) should say this, and commend and reward Pralbid 
and Hibhishan for doing the opposite . [to the latter Lie is said to have 
given the kingdom of Lanka (Ceylon) to the end of time.] We did so in 
our country. We gave up our ancestral religion, because it was bad, and 
embraced another, because it is good. Besides, you confess by your acts 
that your religion docs not save its votaries. You perform ceremonies for 
your deceased ancestors, which imply that they are not saved. 

This reference seemed to confound all ; the most disputatious man in 
the company hat] nothing to say in reply* 

There is a Government school at this place. The teacher is a fine 
specimen of an individual of the lower castes rising to the once peculiar 
distinctions of the highest,—the peasant equalling the priest. The cul¬ 
tivator's son had in learning, manners, and appearance, attained to all the 
dignity of the Brahman. 

His eldest scholars came to my quarters, and underwent an examina¬ 
tion in Geography and History* Miss. We have finished those inferior 
tilings* Now for the supreme good. Do you know about it! Scholars. 
Yes. M. Who told you 1 Sch. The teacher* M Let me hear, then, 
how you are to be pardoned and saved* S. By worshipping God. M. 
But will your worship be acceptable ! It is all mixed with sin. God can¬ 
not forgive sin on account of worship ; else other sinning beings, besides men, 
would take to that expedient, [The thief bows to, beseeches, and praises, 
the magistrate; but he is not pardoned on that account.] A scholar, We 
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naust worship Jesus Christ. M. God is just j’ arid He will pardon only on 
the ground of righteousness ; and the only righteousness He will accept is 
one that is pure and perfect. We cannot render such a righteousness. 
But God, in great love, gave and sent his Son to tiring in such a righteous¬ 
ness for us + He did so ; and for that righteousness we must ask* Be¬ 
tween this religion and every other there is a worldwide difference : there 
is ail the d i ite re nee of make and lake. Other religious hid you make right- 
eousness : this alone invites you to hike it. [If you "worship Jesus 
Christ’’ 10 save yourselves 1 v your worship of Ilim, you will slid he lost. 
You must ask fur His righteousness, and be saved by it, and then worship 
Him because lie lias given it.] 

Here I met with old scholars of Ihe Scottish Mission Schools, on;- of 
whom tried hard to say his catechism, and partly succeeded* 

Dhapuli; Sabbath, V January, 1 had reached Dhapuli rather late on 
Saturday evening; and there w as no lime for the men who carried my 
baggage to return to their homes without encroaching on I he Lord's Da) 

I therefore made an agreement with them to give them the usual allowance 
for a day of rest, and to semi them oft'early on Monday morning, Thcsv 
men formed part of mv audience, when I addressed the natives] the ser 
vanls of the kind friend w ish whom I stayed* and ids palankeen bem .’m 
for the day, added to the number : and I had thus the pleasure of instruct 
ing not a few both in iLo middle of the day and in the evening. 

Monday morning; 10 January. 1 went to the Bazar (market-street) 
and addressed a considerably large and attentive audience on sin,—the 
necessity of a Saviour,—She impossibility of finding salvation in Hinduism, 
—the work of the Father, Sim, and Spirit*—and especially the interces¬ 
sion of ihe Son.—A native, well advanced in years, apparently an old sol¬ 
dier* then begged to put a epics!ion. Native. 1 have somew hat to ask you; 
and I hope you won't be angry. You tell us oi Christ; and your objocC 
of course, is to get us to embrace His religion. But you don t want us to 
do so without faith. JMhs. Of course not. If you did so without faith, it 
would be of no avail, iVtfC Of what use is dressing up a man, and mak¬ 
ing him look like a soldier, and saying, There goes a soldier 1 The man 
must be a real soldier; and so in religion there must be real faith. Row 
what I have to ask is this If I have a real faith in Hindu ism,—if I am a 
sincere believer in it,—w ill nut tint do quite as well as believing in Christ! 
Mh$, No ; you must have real faith, and a sound religion loo. You have 
to cross a river. Two boats are at hand ;— the one whole and strong, the 
other broken, and leaky. If, trusting In the hitter, you a? tempt to cross* 
the river, you II be drowned : if you trust in the former, and take advantage 
of it, you El get safe to the other side. Hinduism is the broken boat ; und 
your faith in it will only drown you : Christ is the whole boat; ami, if you 
trust in it, and enter it, you will l e carried safe across, (This illustration 
is from the Tract—In whom shall we trust!) Nat. Why say that Hin¬ 
duism is a broken boat! M. Us brokeimcss I noticed at the beginning, 
when I shewed you that it brought you no salvation. It speaks of God as 
possessed of the qualities of passion and darkness; it allows the worship of 
Third Series Voj,, IV. No 5 11 
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images ; it enjoins the foul Saturnalia (Holi) ; it says, Make righteous¬ 
ness, instead of, Take righteousness : all these are holes in the boat, 
which will sink both it and you. In Christ there is nothing of the kind. 
He is perfect and complete. Commit yourself to him, and you are safe. 

Nat. Have not we all one Maker! Does not all the water in the var¬ 
ious rivers of the earth, and in the clouds of the skies, go into the sea 1 and 
is not the sea one ? So it is (is it not!) with all the various religions ob¬ 
served, and the many gods worshipped, by men ! They all run into one, 
and arc one. JIT All water is one, no doubt; but all gods cannot be one. 
Those you plead for are lifeless ; the true God is the living God : and the 
living and lifeless cannot be one.—Besides, you yourself confess every 
year that your !>ont is a broken one. The son performs ceremonies for his 
deceased father, that show that he has not got over his difficulties. It is 
not so with us. Nat. The father does not tell his son to do these things. 
M No ; but he knows he'll do them : and, if he has not a son, he gets 
one, or his wife gets one for him* Nat. Don’t you think that some of us 
at least have gone where there is no need of the yearly ceremonies 1 M, 
No [not by Hinduism.] You sometimes perform the ceremonies for all 
your ancestors from the beginning of the world. I have asked many a 
Hindu where he was going; and the invariable answer has been, I do not 
know. We know both where we are, and whither we are going. Nat 
How do you know ! Some proof is necessary, where is it! M. When 
a man believes in Christ, his nature is changed. lie feels this change; he 
knows that God has delivered, and is delivering, him from sin : and the 
word of God assures him that those who arc thus delivered have received 
the righteousness of Christ, and will be at last admitted into heaven. 

There is a Subscription School at this [dace, in winch the natives are 
taught English. The teacher is a young man educated in our Institution 
at Bombay* I had conversed with him on the Sabbath, and hoped to have 
seen him in his school, and in the midst of his scholars, on the Monday* 
But his father, long sickly, had become very ill indeed ; and before my 
inquiry, whether he was willing to see me, in his sickness, or not, could 
be answered, he had been numbered with the dead. The bereaved 
teacher was thus kept at home. But his scholars were brought to my 
quarters, and examined class by class. I was much pleased with their 
proficiency; which was highly creditable, considering the short time the 
school has been established, and they have been under instruction. To 
each class I gave a short statement of the gospel. Next day I sent a 
letter to the teacher, in reference to the solemn dispensation wherewith he 
had been visited. 

Muru'd ; Monday afternoon. The Scottish Mission had once two schools 
m this town. One of the teachers, the elder of the two, I found dead : the 
other, notwithstanding the presence of a large Government school, was 
still going on with his work as a Dominie. Young, when we last met, he 
was now old and grey-headed. I was struck with the change in him, and 
I doubt not he was with a similar change in me. But the change did not 
prevent instant and mutual recognition. Not only he, but others, came 
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and owned acquaintances Flip It was melancholy to think that there could 
be no communion : they were still idolaters,—open enemies of Jehovah 
and His Anointed. I addressed them once more on the things that belong 
to their peace. With Messrs. Cooper, Stevenson, and Mitchell. I had 
often done so before j and it was a melancholy satisfaction to renew the 
warnings and invitations of former days, 

I spoke to them of sin,—of Ihc necessary righteousness,—and of the of¬ 
fered salvation; and, as nothing is more fitted to undermine their confi¬ 
dence in their own religion than the ceremonies for the dead, i reminded 
them of these, and of the miserable state of hunger and thirst to which 
their deceased ancestors were consigned. Nut (feeling the force of the 
reference) Our deceased ancestors do not hunger and thirst. We be¬ 
lieve them to have gone to God. The yearly o lie ring is a mere ceremony, 
AL That is what you say now,—a new view you take of the matter, when 
you see how it tells against your system. (General laughter). The view 
given in the Purans is very different,—It was the same* native, I believe* 
who, when pressed with the case of Prajhad, who, in the Purans, is com¬ 
mended for abandoning his ancestral religion, said in reckless desperation, 
—Pralhad did wrong f 

Harnai ; Monday evening. This was one of the stations, and for a con¬ 
siderable time, the only erne, ol the Scottish Mission in the Konkan, It 
was my own head-quarters when I commenced my work in India,—occu¬ 
pied first in conjunction with Mr, Cooper, and afterwards with Mr. James 
Mitchell. The converts baptized here were transferred chiefly to Bom¬ 
bay ; and now some of them arc dead, and some dispersed : and at this 
lime scarcely a trace of the Mission remains at its own site. The place is 
thus eminently saddening. The mutual recognitions that took place were 
not those of Christian minister and convert, or of Christian friend and 
Iriend, but those of the teacher and his unbelieving pupil, the preacher and 
his still idolatrous hearer. 

I took my place in the principal street of the village, and addressed a 
considerable assembly. Aliss. (in speaking of the Trinity) God is not, as 
some say He is, possessed of three differing or opposing qualities. The 
qualities of passion and darkness are abhorrent to His nature. Brahman , 
How, then, has He made us with these qualities! AL He did not make 
us with them. Man was made at first perfectly holy. Br. How, then, did 
He get them l AL God left man iree,—capable of sin, as well as of right¬ 
eousness. Man sinned, and thus became bad,—the subject of evil quali¬ 
ties. You seem desirous of bringing in Gad guilty of sin. He neither sine, 
nor causes others to sin. He is perfectly pure. 

I closed with a full statement of the work of salvation through the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, and set forth, at the same time, their own hope¬ 
lessness of salvation through their own religion or their own gods. 

Young men educated at Government English Schools called upon me at 
my own quarters. One of them spoke with much emotion of the necessi¬ 
ty of excluding Christianity from the education of the natives. ft If even a 
few Christian pages,” said he, f< occur here and there in a book otherwise 
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unexcept ion able * they ought to be omitted. 1 J Mss* Who shall judge in 
such a case? Are those pages to be omitted, which directly express 
Christianity, or those also which necessarily imply it ? God Is perfectly 
holy,—is a truth which implies Christianity. Is the pj'gc, in which such 
words occur, to be omittedT Fourcg Brahman, I don’t see why it should; 
for we say the sam^ AL No system really says so but the Christian. 
Think of your own god*. Be, True; the incarnations are sinful. M. 
Well; the result is the same. God is not represented as a perfectly holy 
being. 

A'njar'” * Tuesday morning, IIIh January. The people here remem¬ 
bered o’ -’ .l ^oij and received me willingly. Willingly, too, they listen¬ 
ed to a iL- r d . . ’.it i the necessity and of the plan of salvation* Af¬ 
ter a consider*H- a learned man approached (he had, I believe, been 

brought by one ^ Ihs party) to whom all gave reverence. He looked 
wise and superior, and took his sent among us with dignity, and not with¬ 
out, as I feared, hostile intent. Mss. (addressing him in a friendly man¬ 
ner) l hare just been telling them that all men are sinners, and that they 
cannot be saved by their own righteousness. Von know your own daily 
confession :— il Sin am I; sin-behaved, sin disposed, sin derived, am I. 3 * 
Br. You speak of sin and of righteousness. What is righteousness T M, 
Righteousness is perfect obedience to the law of God. This w e have not 
rendered, and do not render; and therefore we must be indebted to an¬ 
other. That other is the Son of God, who obeyed, suffered, and died, 
that we might be saved* Br, (knowing bow difficult it is to give defmi*- 
tions) What is death I M. Death is the separation of the soul from the 
body. Br. The soul docs not die, A man puts olF his dollies : death is 
nothing more. It is the body that is perishable, not the soul, M. [I did 
not say that the soul dies ] Neilhcr does the bo ty itself perish, but ac¬ 
cording to the will of God ; and its elements lie does not destroy. And 
I may now tell you what I was telling the people : —God will, at the end 
of the w orld, collect the particles of your body, form them into a body 
once more, and join it with your soul. Br, You say that the Son of God 
died. M. Yes, and rose again on the third day* Br. Was not that ghost- 
work 7 M. No; lie remained on the earth for forty days,—was often 
heard and seen and handled by His disciples,—and sit last ascended, with 
his body, to heaven in their sight. Br. Ascended ? Whnt do you meant 
WL •! 1- dure up? Nothing but emptiness. M. There are worlds up. 
Br. T’.c v.c^ds you speak of are mere sparks of light* 3f* No; they are 
world , a* big as lids earth, or bigger* It 111 becomes you, however, to 
o• ' t :a worlds above, when you have, as you say, seven above, and seven 
1 * * Br. And where is the earth T ill. The earth is counted w ith I he 
upper his. (The questioner knew this very well, and did not inquire 
for his own take.) Er * But the person you speak of was God* IIow f , 
then, could lie die? il L He died with respect to His human nature. At 
first He had only one nature, the divine ; He took another, the human, 
for human salvation; and, in regard to that nature, He died, [The 
honaan sou! was for a time separated from the human body ] Br, (still 
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trusting to the power of multiplied questions) You say He gives you right¬ 
eousness. Does He throw it down from heaven to you, or how ! M. He 
docs not need to do that. He is, in regard to His divine nature, every 
where present; and, being present, He gives His righteousness to all that 
ask it. Br. These are all things for Ihe ear : did they ever u.ecl your eye? 
You have listened to them: did you ever sec them \ Experience satis¬ 
fies : hut what is mere hearing? AT. There are different kinds of proof. 
Experience is one of them : testimony is another. You may he quite sure 
of a thing by testimony which you never saw, and sure of a thing long past 
too. Was there ever such a man as Shiwaji, the founder of the Maratha 
Empire 1 Br. I don’t know* (This is another prominent instance of 
argument for victory, not truth,) M , You do know he existed, and you 
know what he did ; and all by testimony. And we know, in like manner, 
what Christ did* His enemies even confess ITis existence, and His mira¬ 
culous works ; and so wc are sure that He was among men,— that He 
carno from God (IIis works showed this),—that lie was God (IIis lips 
declared (his),—and that He is id le and willing b> «.;'vc us. We ask His 
righteousness to justify us, and His S| hit to Hen use ns. He gives them } 
and we are delivered from the fear of death. You are always m l on lage : 
you fear regarding your departed soul and leave a son, natural or adopted, 
to forward supplies to you in your famished slate. Be. If you have no 
fear of death, why don t you walk into the sea! A/. Gods comma; d is, 
that wc wait His call,—preserv iug nur lives, if wo rrn. Hut, it wc ec: 
not, we then rejoice in His v\ ill; because to depart is far hotter Br * You 
admit you use means to preserve your life ; so you must have fear s r oll 
as we, Eul whence the assurance that you will be happy aflcr death ? 

We ask the righteousness of ihe Son of God to put away all our ^in.;, and 
the influences of tlm Spirit of God to demise our hearts. From the time 
wc really ask these blessings, we perceive a change within. We hate sin, 
and love righteousness; vve love God, and labour to please Him. V\ e thus 
feel that we arc saved, and know that wc Lave got the divine righteousness 
referred to, and that w a shall, t hrough il, obtain everlasting life. 

Kehhi ; Tuesday afternoon. I reminded the people of lids place ofMessrs. 
Crawford and Mitchell, who had u school in il, and often visited it both to 
teach and to preach*—i took up my quarters in she principal business 
part of the town. One of the hi is jest,—a hra/Eer,—complained that he lead 
no time to attend to religion : business, lamiuess, for ever occupied him. 
I told him that all business should I e begun und curried on for God, and 
according to the will of God — in truth, with kindness, &c,, and that (hen 
it vvould be a part of God's service* ] then spoke at large on sin, the ap¬ 
pointed Saviour nl sinners. His hicnnudion, und altuicimml. Tim peo| 1c 
were, for the most j art, quiet, and listened attentively to oil that 1 said 
I noticed that two young Brahmans went away while I was speaking, and 
returned with two old ones. But neither young, nor old, disturbed the 
general peace of our meeting. 

One of my audience pointed to a temple of Bhairawa, and said, Will 
not u sincere worship of that god suffice 1 Miss. No ; the Supreme alone 
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must be worshipped, and sought unto. Nat. I have got help from that 
god. I sought him when I had fever ; and he healed me, M. It was not 
he that did it. He is a mere stone, and can do neither good nor evil. When 
he was brought shapeless from the quarry, w as he a god 1 Nat. No ilf. 
When fashioned by the stone-cutter, w r as he a god! Nat. No M. When, 
then, did he become one 1 Nat When the Brail mans repeated the Ved, 
and brought the god into him 1 M, But have you not heard that the in¬ 
cantations of the Yed are powerless in this iron age 1 There are incanta* 
tions for bringing rain &c. ? as w r ell as for bringing gods. Those are pow¬ 
erless ; why not these 1 Is it easier to control the rain, or to control God t 
Nat. It is easier to control God, M. How can that be ! Is it easier to 
control the servant, or the master! Nat. The servant first, and then the 
master. M. That's what I say. Now the Brahmans don’t control the 
servant first; they cannot: how, then, can they control the master! 

While this was going on, a Brahman urged the question,—Why w as 
Christ hanged ! I requested permission to go on, and promised to take up 
that question afterwards : which I did. 

M. If you had been here from the beginning, you would have heard 
why it behoved Christ to be crucified. Men are sinners; md sin requires 
an atonement. A slight atonement will not suffice : the severest is neces¬ 
sary ; and that is death. Therefore the Saviour must die. Br . But why 
die in that way, with bauds and feet tied ? M. Our sins needed all that 
shame and pain ; and therefore they were endured for our sakes. Br. But 
you say he was God How could he die at all! M. He had two na¬ 
tures, &c. 

Br. We will never believe. AT. So said we at first. Messengers like 
us came to our ancestors, and urged them to I urn from idols unto God. 
They would not at first; but afterwards they did : and so will you. They 
became happy; and so will you. You need tins salvation. You your¬ 
selves confess that your own religion does not save you. Remember what 
you send to the dead. (Marks of shame and confusion.) Br , The food 
and drink are not for the dead, but for the living. AL Don’t say that. You 
set apart the balls of rice, and say, That’s for father ; that's for grand¬ 
father, &c. (a universal laugh.) 

Native. If people were to be saved, as you describe, w hat would be¬ 
come of the earth t M. The earth would still be filled. Nat. How so, 
when the souls are all up yonder ! There would be no souls to supply 
the bodies below. M. [You think there is but a limited supply of souls, 
and that, crowding into one locality, they would leave another vacant, 
There is no fear of that.] God makes new souls. 

Native, A woman’s soul is different from a man’s; his is atma (mas¬ 
culine); hers is atmi (feminine.) M. That is absurd. Her soul is to 
be spoken of in the same way as his. She is like him in her soul : [she 
has reason and conscience like him.] She ought herself to learn and read 
and pray. She is not saved by her husband’s merit. Brahman . She is 
saved by his merit. You see how she depends upon her husband for every 
thing : if he is rich, she is rich ; if be is exalted, she is exalted, &c. M. 
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And sometimes the case is reversed. Sometimes the wife supports the 
husband ■ and, when she prospers, he is happy. The dependence is there¬ 
fore not necessary or constant; and you cannot found an argument on it 
[Besides worldly dependences are widely different from spiritual ones,] — 
After my principal address, I spoke to two smaller companies in other 
parts of the town, 

Bankot; Tuesday evening. I thought to hav e found accommodation in 
what was once a Mission Bungalow, occupied by Mr, Crawford, But the 
house was a ruin. The building occupied by Mr. Mitchell has been long 
levelled with die ground. I ivas, therefore, obliged to seek shelter else¬ 
where ; am} a Muhammadan’s verandah afforded it during the night. 

The day was declining when 1 reached the town ; and I lost no time in 
repairing to its most frequented street I addressed two companies on the 
£rcat topics of sin and salvation, and obtained, in general, an attentive 
hearing. 

One of my hearers persisted that it was all well with him,—that he wor¬ 
shipped God, and would be of God accepted. Miss . Whose mark is that 
on your forehead T Is it not Shiwa^s I Nat* Well; Slmva is god. AT 
Is lie not possessed of the quality of darkness T and did you not admit, a 
while ago, that that quality was I d I (Laughter.) Then Sbiwa cannot 
be God ; for God is perfect goodness, Nat, Whatever w e trust in, if our 
trust be only strong enough, will save us, M A poor simpleton of a la¬ 
borer is paid for a year’s work in leaden rupees, lie has per feet faith in 
them, that they are good, and will do 1dm good. So he wraps them up in 
a napkin, and carries them home in triumph. Will those rupees do him 
any good I They will bring nought but grief to him and his family. 
(Laughter,} As with his leaden rupees, so with your leaden gods : your 
trust in them will only plunge you in mis cry. 

On the subject of the “life and immortality brought to light through the 
gospel,” I addressed myself specially to a man advanced in years. Mhs, 
Trust in Christ; and He will give you IIis righteousness and His Spirit. 
He will take away the fear of death, and take you to heaven w hen you die. 
Others go to a place where they arc represented as waiting in hunger and 
thirst for a particle of food and a drop of w ater. You will go where they 
huuger no more, neither thirst any more ; where the sun does not light on 
them, nor any heat. You will not say to your son,—Perform the appointed 
ceremonies for me, when Iain gone. But you will tell him you are going 
to God ; and your only request oj him will be, that he follow in your 
footsteps, and come after you. If you thus trust in the Son of God and 
your son do likewise, you will not be long separated. You will go to 
your eayenly home, and in thirty or forty years he will follow you. You 
will t en once more embrace your son : you will love him, and enjoy his 
society, more than ever ; and y our love and joy u ill be everlasting ; v<ui 
wifi never lose him ; you will never leave him. 

The man laughed with joy at the thought of these good things, and 
gave another proof that the Gospel of the kingdom is good and gladsome 
news,—exquisitely suited to dying man, with his undying loves, 
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Dasgaum ; Wednesday t 12th January. I reached this place by water. 
We had scarcely started* when a belled attendant, who had been sent with 
me by a friend at Ratnagiri, gave warning to the boatmen Now don’t 
sing any bad song ; this gentleman can’t bear it. Even with this warning 
they sung one of questionable morality, which I put a stop to,—One of 
the songs they sung might be headed* The Sorrows of the Bride. It ex¬ 
presses lamentations all too common in a land, where the bride leaves the 
parental roof soon,—'Where filial love is starved, while no other affection 
yet supplies its place. 

16 1 cannot live with my father in-law ! Dear father and mother* let me 
dwell with you. Why put ye me far away 1 When shall I e^cr see you 
again 1 My wretched exile how shall I bear, &c., &c.” 

The song is a poor compliment to her husband. But the fact is that 
she has yet to ascertain his excellences, and yet to learn to love him. Mo¬ 
ther-in-law is the name for all nnkindness, bitterness, and oppression. Her 
husband dare not say a word in her behalf, nor manifest any tenderness 
towards her. The evil she feels l the good she has not sense enough even 
to expect. 

We w T ere a good while detained on the water; and the detention afford¬ 
ed a good opportunity of slating and commending the gospel to the boat¬ 
men. * 

In Dasgaum I repaired to the centre of the town, and addressed two 
companies of natives. My hearers were men of all castes and localities, 
—of the Konkan and from the Deccan; Hindus and Musnlmsms ; Guzars 
and Marathas. The gospel appeared to them most reasonable, and appa¬ 
rently brought them great joy. 

I afterwards fell in with a small company of stone-cutters,—men who 
are equally ready to form a pillar or fashion a god. Even they,—the makers 
of 1 lie gods*—pleaded for Ihe worship of them. They had dug and drag¬ 
ged them,—hewn and chiselled them; and one would imagine that fami¬ 
liarity would breed contempt. But no ; they were reverent worshippers. 
Perhaps they were so chiefly on the principle of Demetrius : “ By this 
craft we have our wealth. 31 Diana of the Ephesians brought him wealth ; 
and therefore great was Diana of the Ephesians. ** These gods of the 
country are nought but stones ; but they bring us gold : therefore precious 
are the country’s gods.” I exposed the incantations which are said to 
transform a stone into a divinity, and set forth the living and true God, 
with the true and life-giving provision which He has made in His gospel. 

A man, al>out thirty-five years of age remembered the school the Scottish 
Mission once had in this place, and spoke of the superintendents, Messrs. 
Crawford and Mitchell He pleaded earnestly for a renewal of the ben¬ 
efit. 

Khanddd; Thursday, 13th January. I addressed two companies of na¬ 
tives in this village. They allowed an uninterrupted statement of the 
gospel, and gave an intelligent and pleased assent. The ** glad tiding*” 
produced their natural effect. There was neither pride, nor self-interest* 
to counteract it. My hearers were not Brahmans who think it high scorn 
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to be taught by a Mlech (an impure foreigner). Nor did they see how the 
d#c trine unfolded to them would affect their worldly concerns and rela¬ 
tionships. 

Nagotm . Friday, 1-1 Ih January. I addressed a targe company of na- 
lives in front of a shop in one of the principal streets. I dwelt on all the 
principal subjects of the gospel message, and experienced no opposition 
except from Gujarat men who could not forget, or forbear to remark, 
that their instructor killed animals and ale their flesh, 3 pleaded the grant 
from God recorded in the Gth of Genesis. 

This should always he our grand argument. But it is well to prepare 
the way for it, by leading the vegetarians themselves to see that they need 
a grant of Ihe vegetables, as well as we of the animals, “Why do you 
take away vegetable life > or prevent vegetable progeny F 1 “Vegetables 
are our appointed food,” is their answer } kt animals arc part of our ap¬ 
pointed food,” is our analogous reply.—Animal life, too, ought to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the divine and the human. The nothingness of animals, 
compared with man, ought to he shown and asserted and insisted on ; and 
the nothingness of |hc cow herself The assertions l he ruse Ives, though 
disputed w hen they arc made, will he remembered and reflected on, and 
form part of those blessed means hv which India will be delivered from 
her greatest curse,—her cmriminglement of find and man and beast in one 
horrific mass. This is a grand source of fatal prejudice, and of hugest 
error and evil. 

In the evening J passed over from Xagolna to Kolia, and conversed 
with natives accompanying me on the way. One of them could hardly 
finish a sentence without using some indecent word or expression. I 
pointed this evil out to him, and told him it must he corrected. Miss* There 
are two things for which the land mourns : these are idolatry and impurity ; 
and you have been greatly guilty of the latter this afternoon. You com¬ 
plain of want and other miseries. You have yourselves to blame: these 
two great sins bring them upon you. 

Jlvha ; Saturday morning, loth of January. I repaired to the market- 
street, and sat down at a shop. Miss. You are rather out of the way here. 
I am afraid but few come to tell you of the Supreme God, Native, 
Four or five years ago a visit was paid us with that ol jeel, Jf I ha-c come 
this morning to tell you a very sorrowful thing, and a very joyful thing: — 
1st, All men are sinners, and you, inhabitants of Roha, are of the unhappy 
number; 2nd, God lias provided salvation for sinners, 

X then exposed certain of their sins against God, ami certain of their 
fins against man,—showed the greatness of their sin, and die necessity of a 
great atonement,—and assured ihem that this great atonement had been 
made by ilie Son of God, ami trial its fruits were freely offered to all. 
Miss. The Son of God is not like the householder that said to the poor 
helpless beggar, Go and make provision fur yourself,%nl like the house¬ 
holder who said. Come mid receive provision from me. This is the 
only way o[ salvation that can give you confidence. According to Hindu 
ism you can have none. More than eight millions of births, a hundred 
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thousand times repeated; so many auspicious conjunctions required to 
render a death auspicious ; [your future happiness so dependent on y<*ir 
posterity]: all these things forbid confidence in God, And certainly con¬ 
fidence you do not possess. You fear your own death; and you fear for 
the dead. You fear they are in want. ■ and you give them rice and water* 
Nat. Wq give them, no doubt: but do they get them 1 Thales another 
question, M. You may well say so. 

Your Shastra distresses you on all hands. It tells you that the iron age 
is only beginning, and that for hundreds of thousands of years the world 
will become worse and w orse, and men more and more miserable* What 
then of your descendants 1 I bring you good tidings. The iron age will 
soon be over, ami the golden age resume its reign. What, think you, is 
the golden age ? The golden age is for men to love God, and to love one 
another. The Son of God, by His love, creates (his love in the heart. He 
will cause it to spread from heart to heart; and thus bring back the golden 
age, 

1 also spoke of the powerlessness of the incantations,—of the sin of ido¬ 
latry,—of God’s anger on account of it 5 ~ of Britain ogee idolatrous* aban¬ 
doning idolatry, and blessed in the abandonment,—and of their duty in 
this matter, and the prospects of happiness they had, if they performed it. 

A Brahman was sitting by, who said but little ; anil it was well that 
he did so. His sentiments were of the worst kind, Wc had a specimen 
of them before at Guhagar* Brahman, You speak of sin and righteous¬ 
ness: they are the same. Afiss. They differ unspeakably, and are to be 
regarded with quite opposite feelings. We must carefully Avoid the one, 
and earnestly seek the other* Br. The perfection of man is to look upon 
them both as one : you have not yet attained to that excellence. 

In horrid accordance with the Brahman’s sentiment, the next person I 
met, a wandering devotee, maintained that the human soul is God, Miss, 
What do you make, then, of that daily confession—“Sin am I &c.P* 
Surely the soul that is sinful, changeable, subject to sorrow, and confined 
to one place, cannot be the same as the Spirit that is sinless, unchange¬ 
able, unsorrowing, and omnipresent, 

Ashtami; Saturday evening, 1 went to this village with a Christian 
friend, and sat down vvilh him in the principal street. My audience was 
composed of Hindus, Musalmans, and Jews* I addressed myself chiefly 
to the Hindus, and spoke of sin, righteousness, and salvation through the 
Sou of God. Both the Hindus and Musalmans were attentive; but the 
Jews sat wilh great uneasiness, which at last broke out into opposition and 
objection. Jews. Has God a Son ? In no sha stra is it said that God has 
a Son, Miss. It ill becomes you to say so in whose scriptures the name 
—Son of God—is given once and again to Messiah. Messiah is called by 
that name in the Psalms, in Proverbs, in Isaiah, and in Daniel. Jews. 
Shew us that, M, ffting the Old Testament, then, (They brought the 
Pentateuch, and the Psalms,) Well, here are the Psalms at any rate We 
will tprn up th e second. Here Messiah is twice called Son of God. Jews 
Oh! that is not about Messiah, It is about any mail, or all men. M 
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You mistake: it is about one person who [is culled Messiah in the '2nd 
vcisc, and] is to be universal king, aml in whom all men arc to trust 
Look to Psalm 146th : "Trust not in princes* nor in the son of man.” 
But this person is to be trusted in, (JIT bad had a copy (if Jeremiah, I 
should have quoted xvii. 5. "Cursed the man that trustclh in man") 
Jews. But it is not said that he is io l e worshipped. M< The kings and 
judges are to kiss him, and pul their trust in Him : there are the highest 
acts of worship. Jews . But where does the name* Jesus, occur in that 
Psalm ? M. The name Messiah, which is the same as Christ, occurs ; 
and if Jesus fulfilled the character and prophetic history given of Messiah, 
that is enough. [To describe him is better than to name him; a name 
can he easily assumed ; a character and history cannot easily he realized.] 
Now Micah marks out the place of his birth Daniel tells of his death; 
and David describes the very manner and circumstances of it, down to the 
dividing of His clothes, and the casting lots upon 11 is vesture. (Reads 
part of Psalm 22nd ) Jews. All the prophecies regarding the Messiah 
are yet unfulfilled. He is yet to come, AL Do you believe that Messiah 
will tie cut off, as l^pmd said He should. Jett'#, No. AL Then you do 
not believe in the true Messiah : He is to he * f cut u IT/' and crucified, and 
to rise again from the dead. Besides, Daniel’s seventy weeks arc over, 
and the time of Messiah's coming is long past. Yet again : your ancestors 
admitted the mirades of Jesus : “only,” said they, "lie did them by 
means of the name of Jehovah which he stole out of the temple.’’ The 
Gentiles, who were hostile to him, admitted them also : "only,” said they, 
"He did them by magic.” This is a plain confession that the miracles 
were real; anti, if they were real, they prove Him to have been a real 
messenger of God, and the true Messiah. You ought In have acknow¬ 
ledged Him as such. Since your rejection of Him, what has been your 
state! Since we received Him, what has hem ours? You are miser¬ 
able : we are happy. Jews. Esau got dominion ; and Jacob did not at 
first. AL Well; you arc Esau, and have got your dominion, and lost it : 
we are Jacob, ami have now get our dominion at last. And observe the 
nature of the dominion. If consists of peace of mind ; peace in the family; 
truthfulness, kindness, purity, fkc. Those of us wlm trust in Jesus have 
these things: you have not. Observe also how we study (he scriptures 
V\ hen I wanted a particular prophecy this evening, my Christian brother, 
though no Padre, indicated the place; and men, women, and little child¬ 
ren, among us, study the Bible, and know it far better than you. And 
what does all that mean ? We are now the children of Abraham, as God 
promised him .—I will make thee father of the multitude of nations. We 
got ail our knowledge from you ; we stooped down, and took it: and now, 
to humble you, you must, get your knowledge from us. 

After I had addressed another company, composed exclusively of 
Hindus, on the great essentials of the gospel, my friend and I returned 
home. 

Sabbath, 16th January. 3 addressed the natives in the morning, and 
again in the afternoon. The subject was the Law, as given in the Tp« 
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Commandments, and the Gospel of salvation. The-attendance of villagers, 
as well as of servants, was considerable. 

With my kind host and his family I had the pleasure of conducting a 
short English service, 

A'wibepur and Mewadanda; Monday, I7ih January, I examined the 
Free Church Israelilis1 1 schools of Amjteplir end Rewednnda. I found 
them, though suffering great changes, keeping up their numbers tolerably 
well*—Exodus tii afforded scope for speaking of the Angel of Jehovah,— 
the Great Messenger of God, Himself Divine,—ihe Sent of the Father j 
and asrarn, in the New Testament, Mark xib (delailing the conduct and 
fate of the faithless husbandmen) gave me an opportunity of speaking of 
the rejection of the Jews, and the acceptance of the Gentiles iti their 
stead. 

Being much detained on the way between Roha and Ambeptir, and 
again between Ambepur and Rewadanda, I hat! not time to make long ad¬ 
dresses to the people generally. I merely gave a short general statement 
of the gospel to two small companies of Israelites.—An aged man, whose 
name was Benjamin, gave me the opportunity of spe^png of the necessity 
of “ being a son of” God's * £ right hand,” and of the great judgment day, 
when he must stand either on the right hand of the Judge, or on the left* 
He showed me his house, and thus again gave me an opportunity of telling 
him that every house ought to be a t( Bethel,” and how it might become 
one. 

Alibag; Tuesday, 13 January. Having reached this place early in the 
morning, I repaired to the most frequented streets, and gave a lengthened 
exposition of the gospel. 

An old man, whose ideas were definitely shaped according to the pattern 
of material things, would know how the soul was carried by the angels to 
heaven ;—whether in a sedan-chair, or in a chariot drawn by horses,—or 
simply in their arms. I told him they were very powerful, and bad their 
own Ways of conveyance, which we could not well understand. Unhappi¬ 
ly I had not timet or opportunity to speak of the various conveyances with 
which we were familiar on earth,—one conveyance by men, another by 
animals, a third by water, a fourth by w ind ; else he might have been sa¬ 
tisfied that any additional mode of conveyance ought not to surprise him. 

I had spoken of living with God, too, as well as going to Him. On this 
point he would know what the name of ihe village was in which I spoke 
of having a residence. I was glad that I could give him a definite name ; 
—the city, I told him, was called the "New Jerusalem.” 

(In all this, no doubt, there was a dash of scepticism. But I do not 
think that disposition prevailed : curiosity was, I believe, the most promin¬ 
ent feeling.) 

What proof have you of all these things 1 w as his next question. Miss, 
The Person, who told us these tilings, lived among Ihe Israelites in the 
land of Israel, and showed Himself to be the Son of God by His won¬ 
drous works. Both those of his countrymen and of foreigners who were 
opposed to Him, admitted that Ho performed them. And, if you ask 
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what proof I myself have of possessing that perfect righteousness of which 
I spoke, I reply that fie has promised that righteousness to them that ask 
itthat I have asked it,—and that on the day I asked it I received from 
Him a new disposition, which He is ns maintained to the present lime. Ho 
made and makes me hale the sin I loved, and seek the purity I slighted 
before. 

Another man asked, Where is Christ ? it L Every where, [in regard 
to His human nature Tie is in heaven ; hut, in regard to His divine nature, 
He “ filleth heaven and earth/’] Nut. Where arc the tokens of His pre¬ 
sence? M. Where are the tokens of God’s presence? He workoth every 
where, and is every where; and that God exists as Father, Son, and 
Spirit, from all eternity, Nat. How, again, do you know that I il/. The 
Son lived among men for many years,—shewed Himself to be divine by 
His works,—and told us so. 

An adventurer had engaged to ascend from Bombay in a balloon on the 
afternoon of this day ; ami, as the wind would naturally bring him towards 
Alibag,—a distance of twenty miles,—the inhabitants were all i:i a stale 
of expectation and eircitement. A party of them questioned me on ihe 
subject, to whom 1 explained it, so as to give them sonic idea of the mode 
and practical ility of Ihe ascent. JUiss. You might yourselves go up to the 
heavens in such a balloon as is to leave Bombay to-day. But it would 
only take you up among the clouds ; and non would come down again. It 
could not take you to the third heaven,—the heaven of perfect and over* 
lasting blessedness. Do you know a balloon to take you there ? Natives. 
No. AT. I know one. Nat. Wind is it 1 . M. It is Christ, Commit your¬ 
selves to Him, and, by Hit! power of His righteousness, lie will carry you 
up to the highest heaven, 

I examined both the Israclitish school, and the English Subscription 
school, at this place. 

Mundva; Wednesday, ID January, i visited a part of this village which 
I had not seen before, and found two or three companies that listened to 
me with intelligence and pleasure. The Iasi company I found greatly in¬ 
creased towards the close. The fishenvomcn nf the village appeared to 
have come forth as a body to sec a gentleman sitting at a shop, and Jumr 
him speaking tlieir own familiar tongue. Like the lishcrwom n oi mher 
lands, they have considerably more self possession and energy than their 
country-women in general; and I was delighted to see these qnnliLjes de¬ 
velops themselves in a determination to share a sermon with their brethren. 
Women generally hide, or hall hide, themselves behind a door, and hsl i\ 
to us thence. But these female auditors took their place among the men, 
and both heard the sermon, and expressed their feelings, as openly and 
easily as they, 

My baggage had not all arrived, when I returned to my quarters- about 
ten o’clock; and the village could, with difficulty, provide me with a chair. 
The custom-house clerk,—whom I had on a previous occasion obliged by 
writing a letter in his behalf,—thought of one house-that possessed the 
article ] seemed to require, and made application for it. ,f You shall have 
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the chair far the gentlemen/* was the reply, “ ifjou will return the cocoa- 
nut scraper lent you some time ago.” The instrument was immediately 
sent* when a rejoinder promptly followed :—* c The master’s away the 
room, in which the chair is, is locked up j and we cannot get at it/* 

I readied Bombay and my home in the afternoon. 

In reviewing my experience on this tour, and comparing it with that of 
former years, I have much satisfaction in bearing witness to a great in¬ 
crease of knowledge on tho subject of Christianity. This appears espe¬ 
cially in the large towns and their immediate neighbourhood. The preach¬ 
ing of the Scottish Missionaries, and their schools, laid ffe foundation of 
this knowledge; and Missionary tours since, and the visits of «8porteurs 
disposing of tracts, have added to it ten-fold* Men now converse together 
of Christ; and, although they speak reproachfully of His death, they know 
its alleged object,—to fake away sin. The plan is * foolishness” to them 
at present; but a sense of sin would transform it at once into wisdom, O 
that the Spirit would accomplish In them this His first-work,—convincing 
them of sin f Without His mighty power, knowledge will increase inde¬ 
finitely, and no blessed results appear. There is alrdhdy a tfid and dis¬ 
heartening disproportion between the degree and extent to which Chris¬ 
tianity is known as a system, and the degree and extent to which it is felt 
as a power. On this point our enemies still laugh us to scorn* We are 
exceedingly filled with the scorning of those that are at ease, and with the 
contempt of the proud. 

There appear to be three classes in which unconverted men present 
themselves as hearers of the gospel. First,—Men generally hear it with 
joy: second, Feeling, or even seeing at a distance, its practical conse¬ 
quences, they energetically, and often bitterly oppose it: third. They sink 
or smooth down into a calmer mood,—only roused occasionally by toanU 
festal ions of tho reality and vigour of the power they despise. I found 
several instances of the first class ; and then, of course, the preaching of 
the gospel is giost delightful. But I found more of the second ; and there 
only the consciousness of glorifying Cod, and setting forth His truth, can 
fully sustain the mind. And, in regard to the third, instances are as yet 
hardly to be found on this side of India* In Bengal to some extent, and in 
the Madras Presidency to a much greater, the calm and almost acquies¬ 
cent state of mind meets the message of the Missionary, Faith cometh 
by hearing \** and bearing is not unwillingly granted. 

It would seem, indeed, as if the disposition to receive the Gospel were 
in proportion to the time during which it has been presented to the mind, 
and the pains taken to present it. The Madras Presidency has heen evan¬ 
gelized for 150 years; Bengal for 50; and Bombay for 30. The fact is 
encouraging. The past illumines the future. Although God is sovereign, 
He generally observes inodes of action that even we can trace; and now 
He appears distinctly to say to us,—I have not failed you as to the little 
you have already done : do not fear that I shall fail you as to what, in de¬ 
pendence on my grace; and in zeal for my glory, you may yet do. 

It will be observed how Romanism has furnished objections to the ene- 
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mies of the Truth. ** You worship material things (the cross, kf,); you 
eat [Christ^ flesh, &c./ J are weapons against the gospel provided by its 
professed friends.—I was even told the oilier day, when speaking of tlie 
offerings to the Manes among the Hindus, that we had our Manes and of¬ 
ferings too; “else, 1 * said the objector, (t what is Purgatory ? ?I 

It, will also he observed how deeply the mind of the people is imbued 
with impious and immoral principles. That they themselves are God, and 
that only fools make a difference between right and wrong, are sentiments 
that descend to the lowest members of the Hindu community. One is apt 
to think- that atheistic ideas of such transcendentalism would ho inconsist¬ 
ent with the beliefs and practices of idolatry. Can such high speculates 
be base idolaters 1 Can one that believes himself divine, worship any ob¬ 
ject whatever ? Can he worship a snake or a stone? Can one, (hat be¬ 
lieves that ihere is no difference between right and wrong, believe, at 
the same time, that merit and demerit govern the universe 1 Can they 
consume time and wealth and health and comfort in many grievous and 
disgusting atonements ? They can. Outrageous belief'in one point pre¬ 
pares the mind for outrageous belief on another; and the philosophy that 
rises proudly to heaven to insult God on his throne, w ill, the next moment, 
be the idolatry that basoly bow r s before the meanest of His creatures. It 
matters not how inconsistent the beliefs are with each other. Dreamy 
Ihought'lends in one direction ; the^ttern necessities involved in the desires 
the affections, and the conscience, lead in another : and the results of both 
find a lodgement in the same mind. And the mind that can entertain ideas 
thftt are glaringly opposite to truth, can also entertain ideas that arc glar¬ 
ingly opposite to each other. Every intellectual and moral process is in¬ 
deed perverted and enfeebled ; and nothing is more distressing,—nothing 
more powerfully brings despair,—to one wlU? seeks India's weal, than the 
utter laxity of mind that marks her sons,—a /menial condition in which 
established truth of any kind is unrecognized* and a single fixed point is a 
thing that cannot lie found,—a moving quagmire of whqch you cannot pre¬ 
dict the position for an hour, because you do rot know hosw the wind will 
blow, ami on w hich you cannot plant a font, or set one sloneSunon another, 
because it sw allows every thing, and sustains nothing. 

But there is comfort for this distress; there is hope for this despair. 
This world was once a chaos. It was formless and void, and darkness 
was upon the face oft he deep. But the Spirit of God brought order out 
of confusion, and “ commanded ibe light to shine out of darkness. And 
so it will be again. The Hindu mind will be endued with certain establish¬ 
ed principles : it will gather consistency ; it will gain strength : it will put 
on beauty as a garment; it will stand forth the unmistakeable workman¬ 
ship of a divine* Hand. 

P. S.—In page 160, near the foot, instead of, “knocked out one of his 
own son's tusks/' read, cut off his oum son's head. 
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C* J. London, 
S. Oxonv 
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Proposal of a Prize, '>{)H 

Proposal o f a Piuzl, &c. 

X #E!> to offer a Prize of £ 300 as under* for the best Statement and Re 
futatton, in English, of the Fundamental Errors (opposed to Christian 
Theism) of the Vedanta, Nyaya and Sankhy-a Philosophies,* as set forth 
in tho standard native authorities, in the Sanskrit language, treating of those 
systems ; together with a demonstration (supported by such arguinenls, 
and conveyed in such a form and maimer as may bo most likely to prov e 
convincing to learned Hindus imbued with those errors), of the following 
fundamental principles of Christian Theism, viz . 

Fimt. —Or the real, and not merely apparent or illusory, distinctness of 
God 1 Vom al! other spirits, and from matter; and of tin: creation (in the 
proper sense) of all other spirits, and of matter, by God, in opposition to 
the Vedanta, 

Second *—Of the non-eternity of separate souls, and their creation by 
God, in opposition to the Nyaya and Sfmkhya, 

Third. —Of the creation of matter, in opposition to tin: tenet of its eter¬ 
nity in the shape of atoms, (as maintained in the Nyaya and Vaiseshikn 
Schools,) or in the shape of Prakriti, (as maintained by the Sankhva.) 

Fourth ,—Of the moral character and moral go ve mine nl of God; am! of 
the reality and perpetuity of the difference between mm a I good and evil; 
with reference to such dogmas of the above Systems as are opposed to those 
doctrines. 

The refutation of the above mentioned Hindu errors should (as it seems 
to the proposer) proceed upon a double basis, viz. :— First, the disproof of 
the grounds on which the native authors claim divine authority for Ihe 
founders of the several philosophical schools ; and for the Vedas, in so fur 
as those schools profess to bo founded thereon. Second! if^ a domonstmm-.. 
of the contrariety of those doc n ines to reason, or to the best conclusions to 
which reason leads. 

With the view of occasioning the Scasl offence to the native reader on (ho 
threshold of Ihe controversy, it might perhaps lie best that the branch of the 
argument subversive of Ihe divine authority of the Indian sages, and <ri Iln 
Vedas, should be preceded by the other branch, in which the errors lorui- 
ing the subject of refutation arc shown to be in themselves destitute oi any 
grounds of reason. Hut no restriction is meant to be placed on the. essay 
isl*s discretion in arranging his topics. 

The erroneous systems in question embody the best solutions which 
Hindu pin lose pliers have Icon aide to frame oi the Mysteries of human r\ 
istenec. When, Ihcreftro, those theories arc controvertthe difficulties 
which they were considered to neutralize, will again occur to the Hindu's 
mind, as demanding solution, e. g. Their theory of the eternity of souls, 
and of the present state being one of retribution for good or bad deeds .done 
in former stages of existence, obviates, in Iheir idea, the charge of partiality 
to which they conceive the Supreme Re mg would, on the other hypotheci 
be obnoxious, on account of the unequal distribution of his gilts in th 
present life. Hence the objections (founded mi the above or otherdilib ul- 
lies) which Hindu writers or rcasmmrs raise to the non-eternity and cic 
lion of souls, rind o'.her doctrines of Christian Theism, must be encounter* d 
as they arise. 

With the view of doing the fullest justice to the subject, and ensnrim: 
must liflheluaily tin end proposed, viz., the c mvi-djon of the acute ndhci 
ents of the emirs in question, (whoso helh-l is I j Minded im Ihe reasonings ,i 
well as the authority of Iheir own writers,) Ihe Essay must bear cons lam 

' S-f Mr. II. T. Cokhi ouku * Ah-o!;., Cl .1. . h. -,i* , (pnof bt ri : "Mii-sr- A 1 ! I 

VUrn nid <, l^adeahalf*Sm < i. kim lMii, h:.;7 ) V ul I |-e ; n 
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reference to the spoeilie grounds on which tine native authors 1 rj-is- their 
doctrines, anil to I he arguments and illustrations by uhu h they < ■ tend 
them. All important statements should be supported l#v. termer in the i 
native authors. 

As native authors make use ol frequent illustrations, either to set their 
tenets in a (dear light, or to del mil them, it might be undid that the same 
practice, in so far as it answers the former purport should be employed by 
their opponents, to illustrate their ewu viewd* / " A) 

The treatise should be so constructed as to show lie En hsh reujbr, b>^ 
detail, what those grounds, arguments and tlb h ihfcfl 

Indian authors support their systems, Tlds might he dime by pnUin J 
these annnnenls, and so forth, into the niojflh td one spu.jher v who should 
state lluim fully, while Ids opponent would refute them ; or any other pro- 
fer&hlti course might he adopted, at thu ja pi io n ed iJo- E.ss ivist. 

With a view to the practical utility of.the lh i . . a a manual for 

Christian disputants, unable to consult the original authorities,it is further 
ncres-ai'y that the original Sanskrikterms reprdientmg the principal ideas 
no which Uie cnutruwTSV (m n>, should be gb en in the JiOinim character, 
in the text, or in the foot notcs^BBS 

In spirit, the Treatise shouljKo ino G t kind and conciliatory, recognising, 
cheerfully every merit and ej«& t me priu ipH which may be justly as¬ 
cribed to the native author^mul eacoiinlcritm tlndi errors with the utmost 
gentleness which may be oOmpatd R v, fib a clear judication rif their perni¬ 
cious tendency, [ 

The Tre Rise shouhbbr >dmj In style, ami E i M in the manner off real- 
ing 1 the argument, adapted os far as may 1 r } to l!m Hindu habits of think¬ 
ing, and instead of pres a; ; sing u 1 be Indian r > hr any amount of know¬ 
ledge (extraneous lo his own s\ s(i i is '!. oj •-••idch he may l*e reasonably 
presumed to be ijfbraritj it should . Jiuinmdeu.Ui to him, as occasion arises 
any preliudniiryfiiTormati m which lie may muni. 

The Treatljf sluiihi bo ut such length as to admit of the full treatment 
of essential Jfcpjcs without running into iedi outness. Any specula Lions 
eonsidcretLpj' the writer ;,s i-.ii•. imi' or important, to the European 
reader^, Ing not lioming v ie lio i r. i r v s primary object,—the conviction 
Of learned Hindu*, mi do be thrown into an Appendix. 

I havo limi f cibthe sijli'i’fq ii-j ;d' j\c dclined, (without prescribing that it 
should be pursued In the bb-.y,: kito a dcmnustralion of the truth of 
bdiiis bec ause the points which ha\ c been indicated ahmc, h'nn 

the peculiar difficulties of | hi^ Hindu controversy ; and an- I he points with 
wfdch those Missmnarb * who tMj 4 be distinguished by iuj remarkable me- 
(^physical acumen, and devoid ol anv accurate acquaintance with the In- 
ban plbl^sf phies, (though they may know the main features of that which 
b: populft 1 ly current,) are least capable of dialing successfully. When 
aucb difTcullies .(mve been -cleared away, the remainder of thu argument, 
in e proof's of c>11r Indy religion, and the ausw ors to idi- 
vliich arc not peculiar to Indian thinker* or connected with their 
distinctive tenets, does not call for llie same acuteness, or depth of Indian 
b n mi on the part of the Christian advocate, 

J am desirous that the competition should be general, ami not limited In 
natives of Great Britain and Ireland. 

1 desire to leave it to the discretion of the. Most Rev. and Right Rev. 
Prelates mmnud in my letter, to fix such a period for receiving the Treatises 
ut compel itnraf as, with reference to the difficulty of the subject, mid the 
bud th 1 1 persons resident in India may in? expected to t ompi le/inav ap- 
p .u sufficient Per!iaps three years, from the date of the issue of the 
imtii r- mi fd he fixed as Mu' [icri-id u illdu w liicli Ihe Essays miisl be de 
1 ivm^T|ip any person who may be appointed t' 1 receive them 
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The successful Candidate will be veipured In print SOU copies of his Es¬ 
say Jii a neat though imex pensive term, either in Britain nr in India. The 
Proposer oi (ho Prize is to have the option of reprinting lho Essay snhyr- 
qucally, at Ids discretion, and of making use of it for translation into the 
Indian languages, in anyway he may think lit. Beyond reserving to ldm- 
selt this discretion, however, the Proposer docs not wish to interfere with 
the disposal of the copyright by the anther. 


IV. ■— Makathi Birnu*-ATioKs :~Jmmortality or the Soee 
—The Cmufs Cook on the Sort,—ExrErunjvrE of 

Ba BAJ {—(. f ATl'iCtl 1 Sil s, 

On thc Jtn m ortalitrj of th e Sou /, transIt* ietl from /he Spectutor papers , 
Nos* IIA, 210, and 537.—By Goviuda Gang;idhai\ This transla- 
lion gainud the Simdarj't iiv;iji Prize, A, D. 1815. Bombay; Ame¬ 
rican Mission Pre^, T. Graham, Printer, |s|B. pp. fs5» lthno. 

35T^r% ifiit'frw m~ \ \ \ % w* 

?r «nf&r \V^?r. *?r# vw'Tr iftftr wtc =rr^fr 

prr srq^T^t'T 

The Child's Book on tk^Soul, Part I. Bbinbay, America)) Mission 
Press, 1844, pj>. 53, 12mo. 

*rn*rrfapfr qjMr tfipST. sr&fcFT 

sjrrq^r. rcrsfrVsr 

The Child's Book on the Soul. Pnrt IT. Bombay, American Mission 
Press, 1837, [i|>. 118, l2nio. 

^Rqrnrr’fr ^'Tr^rdf <piCr qp-Tr. 

This and the preceding are translations of a tftelUknown Bilk 
work by the Rev. Mr. Gallaudeb 

Experience of Bohn j/, a converted Brahman. Printed at the Amer?W£jj 
Mission Press, 1S35, pp, 2!. 

forafr *rr^rr ^fRR^iiwfr |M<r sTfqSr. 

Babaji was a Konkan Brahman for a considerable time employed as 
a Pandit by Mr. Crawford of the Scottish Mission at Banked.; and by 
the American Mission in Bombay, in connexion with which, and under 
the special instructions of Mr. Graves, he embraced Christianity, 
for reasons founded on his spiritual experience, which he here relates. 
Caterhisni .—American Mission, pp. 1831, mo. various editions, 
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3tkwf& rfcnr ^r'Rf. 

This is a translation of a small Catechism extensively used in the 
New England States. 

/ a'. 

Gospel Catechism . Tract and Hook Society, pp. 10 I2ni 
editions. .% 

snr^r^rwfr srerrrRRcft. 


fcyarous 

j"' 

Ti y 


By the Rev. Dr. 
Mission. Procurable 


.Stevenson. Originally publi m SftVjtsh 

i.x.oo.w... * .v^w.-jle also in Gujarati. •' \ ' t 

Catechism for Children. Bombay Tract and Bo<»* *iacrt'\i • i pg. 
18mo. ** - 

sramtff ir^rhrmoSt. w ^ rrrV^R 
urc^r. M 

Translation of Dr. Watts* first Catechism \\A 
W. Mitchell, of the Church Missionary Society. 


/ 



e Rev. 


An Elementary Catechism. —Bombay Tract ancL&ook Society. Thir¬ 
teenth edition, pp. 28, 18mo. / / 

qfscfr inrRn^nssr, ** qw uiw ^r^pTr 

^osrw^f / - ' - t f 

An Elpmentary^^cliiVm of tj^ruction, by the Rev. 

John Wilson^J*)D., originally pubffti^i the Scottish Mission. 
May be*al*ofn*d in Englhftylftijjarati, Ilmdifttitui t*id Portuguese. 
Assembly's Shorts* Cvy -hism. Free Church of Scotland's Mission. 
Three Piliiions. r-^f. 34, ]2mo. 

ftjrefr p&s-tafcffa wrR cp-TRTpr^r. 

Translatyivby the Rev. James Mitchell. 

QfrrfS&ftism on the Ltftl's Prayer and the Ten Commandments . Ame¬ 
rican Mission, 1841. Two editions, pp. 35, l2mo. 

’Varat. amfcrR f*rcR ^T<nipri<T sn'Rfr. 

Patechism of Marathi History , Puna College, 1840. 

qrsmosr *tst iwjhr mi^r- 

^rter ^rfa^r. v& 
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Ttiis Catechism is by D. Eisdale, Esq, ft U compiled, principally, 
from Grant Duff* History of the ManUhas. 

[Catechism n/] AsfronoiRi/. — American Mission, 19Hi, pp* r>S I'-nm. 
wit It figures, 

fn^rr sjt'pstpift T7im, *t=t 

' S3 

[Ctefectoni of] Geography ,—American Mission* Several edit ions* 
pp. 12mo* 


V. —Notices op New Pi;nu oat ions :—Index to Books and 
Papers—Notes on the Ai i ajhs op India—Wiiat js a 
Railway? ' 

Index to Bools inul Papers on the Physical Geography f Antiquities 
and Statistics of India* I5y Gf*o rue Buist, Uj.D, 

Notts on the Affairs of India in connection with the Charter Act I)is- 
ntsshms* 

What is a Railway ? 

For these useful pamphlets we are in deb ted (o the ingenious and 
indefatigable industry of the Bombay Times Cilice. The Index 
though by no means perfect, which as a first attempt of the kind [t 
could not he expected to be, points the inquirer, both under the head¬ 
ings of author and subject, to extensive and valuable information with 
which, however important in itself, the public in general is but par¬ 
tially acquainted. It should be a vade-mecum of every intelligent 
British resident in India, and student of India in Europe* The Notes 
embrace the permanent articles of the Bombay Calendar and Dircc- 
lory for the present year on ihe forms of the Government of India 
and merits of latc Governors of Bombay, with a preface of 42 pages 
setting forth the marvels ol the country, physical, artistic, antiquarian, 
and historical, in a way well calculated to excite curiositv and arouse 
attention* i he sketch ol the Bombay Governors is with us the fa¬ 
vourite article of the publication, though in it too much of the coleur 
f/e rose is certainly applied to Sir George Clerk. The Railway 
brochure well answers the question which it puts, It hut is a Railway ; 
sketches the country between Thnna and Bombay ; narrates the history 
of Railway enterprise in India ; and describes and comments on the 
opening of our first Asiatic railway on the memorable tfith May (mis¬ 
printed November) 1853. We agree with its author in lamenting the 
want of a religious service on that interesting occasion ; and we ex- 
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pect him to agree with us in deprecating the running of the trains 
on Sabbath, to which we adverted in our last number* and the ex¬ 
clusion from their benefits of all “sweepers,” however cleanly attired. 
It is a curious fact, and by no means creditable to our good sense, 
that the Bhuitgt s privileged by the great Moghal systematically to car¬ 
ry the imperial mail from village to village, under its guardians,—and 
from whom our Bhangi dak still receives its denomination,—should 
be declared by us unworthy of a seat, or even a stand,in what we were 
bosSting of as our all-comprehensive locomotives. Who could have 
imagined that the “ iron-horse* 1 would have had his nerves shaken 
by the mere sight of the ghost of caste ? 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1- Miscellaneous Notices Missionary Movements'—Free Ge¬ 
neral Assembly’s Institution in Bombay—Baptisms at 
Puna. 

The Rev. W. Darby, formerly of the Ah me dal ml Mission of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, but lately employed at Sabii\i 
by the Additional Clergy Society; ami the Rev. R. Rogers formerly of the 
Maratha, hut lately of the Sindh, Mission of the Church Missionary Socie¬ 
ty, left Bombay for England on the 23rd May, Both these Missionaries 
have been warm friends of the cause of evangelical religion in India. Mr. 
1)., we believe, does not intend to return to this country ; hut Mr. R., if 
his health he restored, will again resume Ids work of preaching to the Gen¬ 
tiles the unseareliaide riches of Christ, in which he has been engaged since 
the commencement oflS-17, 

-—— The Buildings for the Free General Assembly’s Institution in Bom¬ 
bay have been commenced, under the kind superintendence of parties who 
have agreed to free the ordained missionaries from all further concern about 
their erection. The Building Fund is still open ; mid it is hoped it will not 
be overlooked by the friends who have not already favoured it with their 
contributions, 

--Four adult converts of the Tamul and Tclugu nations were baptiz¬ 
ed by the Rev, G. L. Fenton, the devoted and exemplary chaplain at 
Puna, on the 13th A'priL Their names are Elizabeth, Sarah, John, and 
Peter. Sarah, who is the moth or-in-law of Govind lately baptized by 
Dr. Wilson in Bombay, chose her name, she said, because she is an old 
woman as Sarah was, “She has acquired,” a friend writes to us, “con¬ 
siderable knowledge of ihe scriptures, and seems to have a heartfelt love to 
Chrilt duf Saviour,” Her Christian profession and that of her relatives* 
will be sedulously watched over, by a Christian officer, with whose service 
they are connected.* It is amongst the Tamil population of India that pro- 
testant missionary operations have been longest conducted; and it is an en¬ 
couraging circumstance to observe that it is now most disposed to embrace 
Christianity. 

2. The Centralizing Christian School Book Society, 
Benares. 

We have much pleasure in giving publicity to the following documents :— 

1st., “Whereas the want of information is widely felt, As to what Books 
are published or being prepared in different parts of India, and Smlly.* As 
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to where those Bonks are to he obtained (1) It is j ropiiaed to i im .. vi 
tv muler I hu title of t he “ Centralizing Christian Si1 1 o. 4- BorC 8 hEL;. , j ; i : 
tin? double purpose ofascrrkbniiig particulars relative in ;di ■ [ , : ile 

prepared, and under prepare i ion; and ofkccpin; Copies H 'j them tor suit 1 
a Centra! Depository at Benares. 

(2) The So ii ty lo he managed by w Tresident, Committer, ami Si- w 
tnry, and Treasurer; The following Gentle own cnustil ding the hr*l Cone 
mil tee, with power to add to thuir numbers, and appoint Dili cits. 


Prentfetit* 

IT. C, Ti'rKLu, Esi 
Cammlitec. 


Rev. J . IT a us, 

Rev. <_h Conit } 

\\\ W'lM.I \MSOX, 1 -Sij 
Rev. (_h R Lm’ui.T. 


Rev. J, Uohi^on 
Rev. IV. Sin rn ? 
Rev, W. By vers, 


Dr. Ham.amvm^ 


F. E. Hall, Esq, 

SVwf /orv rtiid TmiMuvr. 

W. Wu.iaxsoN, 

Referees as h> Sanskrit works, &<\„ L Mmr, Esq 
Ditto, Arai k woks, &E, W. Mi ny Esq 
Ditto. Urdu and Hindi, It. S. Ri-:in. Esq. 

Ditto. do. Religious, Rev. IF t.\ Mmuiui. 

Referees as to Marathi, Tamil, Bengali, Fry a, and other languages to ho 
hereafter selected by the Committee. 

3rd. No Rook to he bivnghl upon the Society LLl without written upi 
nion of a referee, ami the signatures of two members ol the Committee, 

1th. The Secretary to correspond with sill friends of Edue: lion through 
out India, and collect as much information as possible regarding works 
published under preparation, and rf>itfeuf]>hUr occasionally publishing the 
result oi Ids inquiries for general infonnation. 

6th, The Secretary to obtain the akwdmcs of three members ol tin 
Committee before committing the Society to the [ urclmse of any larw 
amount of books ; and by periodically circulating M> Correspondence I r»oU* 
to keep the Committee acquainted with whi t lie is doing. 

Oth. Preference to be given to ke< ping l o ,ks i n rommhdm sale, so ;n 
to avoid as much as possible of risk oi' purchasing vinsalra! le books. 

7th. The Committee to meet when mo as; ary lor despatch of business, 
*\m\ three members besides the Secretary to he a quorum. 

8th. A Central Depository to he opemd between the Government Col¬ 
lege, and the City of Rena res j for the sale of the Holy Scriptures, 'I raels. 
School hooks, and works oi'a useful, anil Christian tendency, published in 
every language of India, together w Jtb such English books as; limy appear 

suited bn-gt ucral usefulne*:?, 

thh. The Soeninvy under the general control ol the Comm it too to make 
jdl the necessary arrangements for the Depository, and Supplementary sale 

i^i^ 0r - eurS) iin< ^ rani retailers. 

tulh. None oftho rules of the society to ho altered, or repealed, mu any 
new ones established, but at u special meeting called for that purpose, or 
on the strength ol a paper circulated to the same elb cl. 

11th, The Secretary J s Uceounts to be audited annually by Audi tors ap- 
pointed for that purpose by the Committee. 

12llu The above Prospectus to be printed and generally < ircuhded, ami 
Copies of it to he sent to I lu^ Newspapers ol all I he Presidencies, including 
Labor. Simlh, and Pegu, wilh i Cin ular lelh i requestin ' dial all Im-ud- 
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to the undertaking ^vill have the goodness to transmit information* subscrip¬ 
tions, and sample books to the Secretary, 

W, WlLKlJCSOM. 

Secretary t Cent. Bk . Society, 

(Circular.) Sin,—If you approve of the aims implied m the title of 
a Christian School-Book Society, you may feel some curiosity to learn why 
such a Society should assume the specific distinction of “ Centralizing.” 

The reason is that there are many Societies, in different parts of India, 
^etigagcd unconnected! v in I (ringing out School-Books, and other books, the 
diffusion of which must scein desirable to Christian men, but in consequence 
of their working w ithout communication, their labours cannot have the same 
resTill as they might have if each society knew what all the others are about. 
If a good l^ook on a given subject has been prepared at Bombay it is a pity 
that labour should be expended at Madras, or Calcutta in doing the same 
thing over again, while the same amount of labour might have been em¬ 
ployed in supplying some real desideratum. To bring the various publish¬ 
ing societies into communication, is one aim of our Centralizing Society. 

,With a view to this we propose to have a hook-depot in Benares, from 
which the people who come to this centre of Hinduism from all parts of In¬ 
dia, may be supplied with improving books in all their several languages. 

Comprehensive lists will be printed, and circulated through the different 
Presidencies, so as to enable the several societies, to see what has been 
dfine by the other societies, and therefore to judge the more safely as to 
what ought next to be done. 

If you feel disposed to assist us in our design, you may do so by making 
our views know n to any publishing society that may exist in your neigh¬ 
bourhood, and by urging upon the Directors of the Society the advisable^ 
ness of co-operating by sending copies of their publications to be exposed 
for sate in our depot. The proceeds when realized will be remitted, after 
the requisite deductions. 

The Commission charge for th£sale of all books through the medium of 
the society is 10 per Cent. 

Besides this you might aid the society by supplying the Secretary with 
information relative to the publication and preparation of books likely to 
be serviceable for general Circulation; and by personal subscript ion, and 
obtaining of subscriptions towards the outlay unavoidable at the commence¬ 
ment of the society's operations, as well as towards the general purposes 
of the Society in purchasing stores, &c. 

A financial statement of the receipts and expenditure of the Society 
under the approval of the Committee will be annually drawn up and pub¬ 
lished for the satisfaction of subscribers. 

Communications may l>c addressed to the Sceretaiy of the Centralizing 
lx>ok Society to the care of the Commissioner of the 3th Division Benares 
* Educational Service. 3 ” 

We very highly approve of this Institution, from which, we foresee, 
many advantages will be derived. Indeed, we have long held and ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that all our Tract and Book Societies should act as 
general commission agents for all kindred institutions, and individual 
authors, seeking the extension of Christian and general knowledge through¬ 
out the country. Some of our correspondents have been putting to us the 
question, where can Dr. Baltantylie's works be obtained 1 We may direct 
them, wc suppose, to 11 1 is society, 
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I,—The Oxford School of Theology—The Nature of Jus¬ 
tifying Righteousness. 

We have, in one of the preceding papers, given a general view of the 
doctrine of justification, and, in another, a particular g account of the doc¬ 
trine of the Imputation of Righteousness, as held hy the Oxford School. 
We have seen how like, on a general view, the Romish and Oxford sys¬ 
tems are, and how transcendental is the attempted line oi difference be¬ 
tween the two. We have seen, on a closer examination, that the Oxford 
scheme of conjoining an imputation of righteousness with an infusion of 
righteousness for justification, is of Romish origin and authority, re¬ 
cognized in the Tridentine decrees and strenuously maintained hy an 
influential class of Romish theologians. It must be apparent now, that 
as in Romanism so in Oxfordism* this scheme of conjunction destroys 
any practical use of the doctrine of Imputation, converts it rather into a 
verbal technicality, and puts it entirely out of the view of the sinner. It 
must be apparent that this scheme, both Romish and Oxford, is a device 
to dight up, in a scriptural form, a doctrine which its advocates appear to 
feel to be unaeri plural,—the doctrine of an implanted personal righteous¬ 
ness for salvation. And it must he plain now that, {t after all the 
schemes and struggles of a reluctant 5 * theology, Gxfordism maintains an 
implanted personal righteousness for the justification of the sinner, and is 
therefore one with Romanism. The study of (the so-called) Antiquity, 
produced this monster of a doctrine, the schoolmen provided it with 
medkeval plumes to cover its hklcousness; and now, fortified in the 
bold blasphemy of Tridentine decrees, it stalks over the laud in all the 
ghastliness of darkness and death, with its train of “ miscreated shapes.” 

We shall, in farther elucidation and exhibition of the destructive doc¬ 
trine of the School, go on to a more particular account of the Nature oJ 
the Righteousness by which we are justified. We shall then see, throwing 
out what indeed we must, the mystical and the mysterious, that the doc¬ 
trine of the School in its plain, palpable, and practical character is the doc¬ 
trine of a personal righteousness and good works for pardon and accept¬ 
ance. 

It is a subject which deserves our most prayerful attention, as embody 
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The Oxford School of Theology, [June, 

ing in it one of the leading tendencies of the age/ and as carrying with it 
some of the most important elements which enter into the Religious deve- 
lopeinent of Humanity* The felt necessity of a Righteousness to relieve 
the human mind of its miseries and sorrows, and the earnest longings after 
the possession of such a righteous ness , have exerted the most marked in¬ 
fluence upon the destinies of nations* The Gospel scheme of Righteous¬ 
ness, which God lias put forw ard to meet these wants of the Human Soul, 
and which the mind of man grasped at eagerly at the first promulgation of 
Christianity, has had, lx>th in its genuine and corrupted form, immerse 
influence in moulding and developing the human race* It has therefore 
most important bearings and connexions in the religious, and with it the 
intellectual and moral, dev elopement of humanity, A grander theme has 
not engaged the attention of seraphic and cherubic minds, or called forth 
higher and louder songs of the admiring and adoring hosts above than the 
righteousness which has been provided for man. And nothing has spread 
so much consternation and confusion among the wretched hosts beneath, 
in thus seeing, disarranged and destroyed, that infernal scheme which was 
laid for man's destruction. When such are the relations of the subject 
with the unseen world, and such its relations with the welfare of mankind 
and the millennial glory of the world, we cannot too highly rate its im¬ 
portance, or too urgently request the prayerful and sustained attention of 
believers to the Gospel scheme of Righteousness, and warn religious 
thinkers of the guilt incurred in misrepresenting it* 

Men have, in all ages, been conscious of a painful disunion in their 
nature, induced as they well know too, by the loss of their original per¬ 
sonal goodness, holiness or righteousness, as it may be variously styled. 
They have all along been enabled to trace to this source, their estrange- 
ment from their Maker, and their separation from the higher relationships 
of immortal beings.f And that dissatisfaction and discomposure, pain 
and anguish which have followed in the train, have pursued them as with 
a w hip of scorpions : 

* Those tendencies or rather principles now in active collision and conflict are Roman¬ 
ism, Naturalism, and SupematuraJi.'im, or, m other words, Credulity, Scepticism, and Ra¬ 
tional Relief The first speaks of a Personal Righteousness, and the last of an Imputed 
Righteousness for justification* The second is a Protean monster, which changes with 
the times, lolls you all is Uncertainty,—a creed w ithout doctrines, a belief without a creed 
formless, vague, cold as death* 

f Our great progenitor before he tasted of the forbidden tree could say 
——* How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices m the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive each to others note 
Singing their Creator 1 oft in bauds 
White they keep watch, and nightly rounding walk 
With heavenly touch*of instrumental sounds 
hi full harmonic number joined, their songs 
Divide die night, and lift uur thoughts to heaven, 

Milton's Par. Lost* 
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Tl« ron gli in any a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous, 

Over many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 

Hacks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens and shades of death, 

Where alt life dies, death lives and Nature breeds 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 

Abominable, unutterable and worse 

Thau fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived 

Gorgons and Hydras and Chimeras dire 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Under the sense of litis loss, man lias in all ages struggled to regain his 
personal goodness, that lie may stand no more the cowering, cringing 
dastard on the ground he treads. In that agonizing restlessness, in the 
frenzy of that activity which the human iniml has always exhibited on 
religious subjects, we see these struggles after a personal righteousness. 
But alas \ the loss man had sustained, was not to be replaced even by the 
most gigantic efforts of which his mind is capable. He has questioned the 
heights above; blit no voice ever reached this nether world, save the re¬ 
pulsing and baffling tones once heard from Sinai's top and since re-echoed 
by the priests and pries tosses of Pagan worship, Procul, O procul cste 
prof mu The depths beneath have echoed back the dark and despairing 
language of hell’s domains, All, all is lost * “ The depth saith it is not in 

me, and the sea sallh, it is not with me.”* 

The question embodying the felt necessity of a righteousness stands 
recorded in perhaps the oldest work handed down to us, "How shall man be 
just with God,”f And in the same work we find expressed in language of 
unsurpassed homeliness, man's aspirations after the high relationships of 
hie nature, "Ob, that I knew where I might find Him, that I might come 
even to his scat.”}; To no purpose were the numberless sacrifices and 
offerings which in ceaseless succession poured in upon the altars of w or¬ 
ship. There was no righteousness to he found in them—the sinner, by 
means of them, could not approach his Maker with filial confidence. 
They were symlrots indeed of a great truth, and as such had their use. But 
the traditionary knowledge of their symbolical import had been entirely lost 
or obscured from the great mass of men. Even to the Jewish mind, edu¬ 
cated as it was, the flickering tapers of symbols just shewed the reality 
they covered. There appeared indeed something in human nature which 
responded to this institution typical of a scheme of tilings revealed under 
the New Testament. But the mind of the worshipper could not keep be¬ 
fore it the reality. No clear ideas, no worthy conceptions remained. The 
worshipper approached his blood-stained altars, though he $aw h no meaning 
in his holocausts. It was an instinctive, irresistible impulse; and with a 
momentary satisfaction that he made an atonement for his unrighteousness, 
he left it to return again when smarting under the "envenomed robe” 
of guilt. It was because there was nothing intrinsically effectual for 
pardon and peace in the blood ofbulls and goats, because no righteous- 


* Job xxviii, Ik 


t Job, ix. 2. 


\ Job, xxiii. 3. 
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ness could Wobtained trom these symbolical sacrifices, that the Redeem¬ 
er undertook our work. “Lo 3 I come, in the volume of the book it is 
written of me, I delight to do thy will, O my God ; yea, thy law is within 
iny heart. I have preached righteousness in the great congregation. 5 ' 

When Christianity was ushered into the world the search for this right¬ 
eousness was most busily prosecuted. Front time immemorial, questions 
and exclamations like those ut tered by Job, had indicated the wants of the 
human soul. And as the world advanced, they were repeated with far 
deeper e on n ec ti ons o f the trim porta ncc . Man’s convict! on s or the s ubjec t 
became more and more intense, as deliverance appeared more and more 
hopeless. And at the time of the introduction of Christianity, so deep- 
felt were the wants of our nature, and so desperate appeared man’s case, 
that the morbid activity and excitement, consequent upon such a state, 
were upheaving and disordering the whole fabric of society. The world 
had become weary of Che incubus of doubt and disbelief and misbelief 
which lay upon the mind on questions of such transcendant importance. 
The mind did not know where to rest with the blackness of darkness over 
its path* Like the fabled monarch who saw around him and within his 
reach, enough to slake his thirst, which yet mocked his efforts and eluded 
his grasp : Or, like him of fabulous renown too, who was doomed to sweat 
beneath the load of an ever-recurring toil, with the hope indeed, in spite 
of the sentence against him, of some distant chance that it may rest on 
a fair spot, and ease him of his eternal labors—lhe human mind had 
gone on from age to age. Conscious of its wants, with some faint glimpses 
of the means how those are to be supplied, at one time hoping and at 
another despairing, it had reached its culminations of earthly discontent 
and misery, when Christianity came in. Human learning and philosophy 
failed to give any relief. They knew no righteousness; they could dis¬ 
cover none. Tho mightiest intellects of the ancient world were baffled 
in their inquiries, and their arms, puissant in all tilings else, fell paralysed 
in attempting to grasp the mysteries of the subject,—the whence,the where¬ 
fore and the whither of our existence—w hence the unrighteousness of our 
nature, and whence the means of its removal. Like the mariner of some 
foundered hark, cast upon some slippery, surf-beaten rock, with the watery 
expanse of roaring waves beneath him, and whistling winds around him, 
playing wild music in contemptuous disregard of his situation, the human 
mind lay grasping at, and clinging to, every straw, with the hope that 
some heaven-sent messenger may come to its relief* 

* Speaking of his collection oTthe responses of die ancient Oracles, Porphyry says, 
' The utility of such a collection will best be understood by those who Lave felt the painful 
craving alter truth, and have some Limes wished It might be their lot to witaes* some 
appearance of the gods so as to be relieved from their doubts by information not to be 
disputed.” Quoted by Meander, Church History, Introduction. 

A curious anthology might be made from ancient philosophers and poets, on the felt 
necessity of a righteousness, anil a propitiatory righteousness too, which many of the 
then existing institutions symbolized. Socrates's discourse with AJciblades Secundus pre¬ 
served by Plato is almost prophetic Virgil’;; PoJJIo contains some thoughts on the same 
subject. 
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The heaven-sent Messenger came—the Desire of ell Nations, the 
Lord our Uightfousntcks. Christ was horn, suffered and died—being 
made sin for ns that we may he made the righteousness of God in Him 
The Apostles New loud the trumpet that declared a crucified Saviour, as 
this world’s Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctification and Redemption 
Christianity entered and lightened the darkness of this world, directed ami 
elevated the religious sentiment, purified and cherished the aspirations 
after the True, the Good and the Beautiful ol that Immortality that 
awaits man. 

Such was the tf Centaur’s maddening tunic” which, in an evil hour, 
man had fastened on himself. Such Nature ! whom so many still fondly 
idolize and reverently worship, are Ihy ldankucss, a ml barrenness and 
helplessness in satisfying Ihe wants of ihc human mind And such, 
blessed Gospel! is the rest, the home—the righteousness which man 
finds in thy Divine resources. Would to God the world now knew it 
without the admixtures of human corruption. Soon was this righteous 
ness deflowered and despoiled of its glory and beauty, by the corruptions 
of man,—as if this w orld cannot retain the Divine. A human righteous 
ness was substituted in its place very early, and Nature’s barrenness again, 
in the very bosom of the Church , was offered to man. This is what the 
Church of Rome has done. This is what Oxfordism has resuscitated in 
the Church of England, and by which its advocates aro endeavouring to 
darken the land. Tt is this doctrine of a human justifying righteousness 
which we are exposing in these papers, and against which the decided 
protest of Christ’s people must at all times be made. 

Now, observe the important bearings of the question upon the reli¬ 
gious development of man. When Christianity was preached, it dearly 
shewed man his wants, and the difficulties connected with his deliverance 
from sin and ignorance ; and it revealed a scheme of things, planned be 
fore the hills were made and brought into operation in I he fulness of times 
by the Stupendous movement of the Incarnate Son of God, by whic h these 
wants were met, and the all but insuperable difficulties connected with 
our deliverance surmounted,—aye, and surmounted so gloriously that hell 
stood aghast at the mighty plan and heaven’s high vaults reverberated 
with hosannas, set to the majesty and magnificence of this theme —a plan 
unconceived and inconceivable save by and in the Divine miml. Paganism 
gave way under the impulse of the new doctrines; philosophy allied itself 
with them, and the thousands whom neither philosophy nor paganism 
reached or satisfied—who were looking for Saturnian times and Ihc age ol 
the Cum&an song—embraced them, found them suited to their posh ion, 
rejoiced in them, gloried in them, anil died for them. The world had now 
found a righteousness, not it is true of the kind it had expected, but stiH 
one suited to its case, nay, exceeding all its expectations and abounding 
towards it in all things—a righteousness which in ail iEs parts and rela¬ 
tions was of heaven and from heaven. The thousands who hungered and 
thirsted after it enjoyed the blessedness of being filled. They had found 
the one, for whom Eve fondly mistook her fir^l born who was to rush Ihc 
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serpent’s head; whom Lamech thought he saw in the child of his loins, 
to comfort us concerning our work and the toil of our hands because of the 
ground which the Lord hath cursed; of whom poets bad sung and prophets 
had spoken—even the Loan oon Righteousness. Such a righteous¬ 
ness was now this worlds heritage, the envy of hell and the wonder of 
heaven. The world could not part with it, and in the struggle which en¬ 
sued in attempting to deprive the world of it, arose that majestic martyr- 
faith, which stood unshaken and undismayed amid the fiery persecutions 
of the first three centuries of the Christian era. It was this Righteousness 
which first exhibited "man's true intellectual superiority,” over the ma¬ 
terialism in which he is encased ami the earthliness with which he is 
surrounded. It was this Righteousness which dispelled the darkness that 
had hung over the destinies of our existence. 

It was thus that we are brought to enquire into a su bject of vast pro¬ 
portions, stupendous influence and most solemn import* Misrepresent or 
corrupt the nature of justifying righteousness and you deprive the 
world of the only light it posssescs, you set at nought all that labor of 
infinite love which in preparation, in actual accomplishment and in suc¬ 
cess, has been bestowed upon it; you leave the world to its own way¬ 
wardness, to pursue that downward course in sin and misery finding one 
depth after another, each succeeding one a deep profounder still. To 
substitute, as Romanism and Oxfordism have done, a human righteous¬ 
ness in its place, is to throw the world quite behind itself, to make null 
the accumulated awful experience of the past, to darken its destinies, to 
cover it with all the horrors and darkness of its funereal pall. Blessed be 
God that athwart the gloom of all the misrepresentations and perversions 
of Christian doctrine, there shineth the steady light of prophecy, and that 
we can, with perfect assurance, look forward to the millennial glory of our 
world, when all false doctrines and heresies will be swept away. We are 
in the midst of the evolutions of those events which are consummating the 
overthrow of false doctrines and heresies—we have arrived at a period of 
the world's history, when after a short though dreadful struggle, the 
doctrines of #gh teens ness will be securely established in the world. 
“ Thou shalt arise and have mercy on Zion, for the time to favor her, yea 
the set time is come. For thy servants take pleasure in her stones, and 
favor the dust thereof . 11 

What then is that righteousness which the world found so suited to its 
wants, which the Early Church gloried in and rallied round even to death, 
and which, both in its genuine and corrupted form, has exercised so mighty 
an influence over the minds of men! 

The Scriptures speak of two kinds of righteousness which alone can 
constitute the acceptableness of a creature in the sight of God. One is a 
persoftal righteousness, which can only avail for unfallen creatures. The 
other is Christ’s Righteousness which is made to avail for fallen man. 
Paul styles the former the righteousness which is of the law, and the other 
the righteousness without the law. Admitting the sinfulness of man's 
nature, we cannot, for our acceptance, talk of a personal righteousness— 
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this is out of the question* It is then upon the second—Christ's righteous- 
ness—that we must depend. Papists, Fuseyites and Protestants,speak of 
Christ's righteousness* as the foundation of the sinner's salvation. And 
it does not strike one, that there is a world of difference, between Papists 
and Puseyitcs on the one hand and Protestants on the other* both in the 
nature of that righteousness by which a sinner is pardoned and accepted 
and in the manner m which it is made serviceable to the sinner. AH 
speak of a righteousness as required by man and all tell us that in lho 
scriptures is the revelation of a righteousness, suited to sinful humanity, 
—for our justification. But what is the nature of this rigl< usness* or 
to put it into the language of the Schoolmen and of the Trident inc de¬ 
crees, What is the formal cause of our justification T Or* as Dr. Pusey and 
Mr. Newman put it, What does a justified state consist in ? 

The nature of justifying righteousness is as clearly put lwfore us 
in the Scriptures as any thing can he. In its relations and uses, and in its 
distinctive character from the other gifts of the Gospel, it is most clearly 
marked out. And in illustration of iL we have but to take a few passages, 
and then refer to the entire structure of the Christian economy. Paul 
says in the Epistle to the Romans : " But now the Righteousness of God 
without the law is manifested, being witnessed by the law and the pro¬ 
phets, even the Righteousness of God which is by faith of Jesus Christ 
unto ail and upon all who believe* 3 '* Here is a righteousness provided 
by God in Jesus Christ for the use of all men, for a robe to cover their 
unrighteousness. This righteousness is Christ’s property, transferred to 
our use. It is of use to us because it was by a special work obtained for 
us. And this special work on our behalf was suited to our special case as 
sinners. That which lay in the way of our pardon and acceptance was re¬ 
moved, and that which will preserve us accepted was performed. As sin¬ 
ners it was necessary that we should have made an atonement for our past 
sins by which we dishonoured God's law* and God's name and threw ele¬ 
ments of confusion into God’s government. And for the future it is ne¬ 
cessary that we should live in perfect obedience,-—no further violation ot 
the law* no more dishonouring God’s name. In other w<#ds, an atone¬ 
ment and obedience must constitute a sinner’s righteousness—and these 
therefore were necessary. 

That shiners could ever have done this for themselves appears from the 
very face of the ease impossible. Christ came forward on their behalf 
and what would have been required from them. He did. He became in¬ 
carnate to he fitted for the work. In that state the punishment due to our 
sins, which we personally should have borne but the tremendous power 
of w hich w e could never have withstood. He bore and this was His 
atonement to God for us. He kept God's Iaw r , which we should have 
done but for which work we could never have commanded the ability, and 
this was His obedience for us. It was necessary that wc should have 
borne the penalty due to God's broken law, and dishonoured name 


* Rom. hi. 12, 
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Christ suffered on our account, made the law honourable and maintained 
the honor of the Law Giver, “for it became Him for whom are all things 
and by whom are all things, in bringing many sons to glory, to make the 
Captain of their salvation perfect through suffering.” It was necessary 
for our rectitude, and it must run abreast of the atonement made, that 
ever after we should keep the law perfectly—Christ has done it in our 
room, “for thus it becometh us,” said the Redeemer himself, "to fulfil all 
righteousness.” It was by this vicarious work that Christ has become the 
Lono our Righteousness. It is, then, the obedience and sufferings of 
Christ that constitute the nature of the justifying righteousness —the 
righteousness provided by God for sinners. This is the sinner’s justi¬ 
fying righteousness, in the sublime problem of our salvation, with¬ 
out the theosophic mystifications of an unsanctified philosophy. This 
is the formal cause of our justification, without the mysticism 6f schol¬ 
astic theology or the republished paganism of Trent, It is no mysterious 
incomprehensible, intangible gift, no mystical indwelling of the Word in¬ 
carnate or setting up of the cross in our hearts. This righteousness does 
not consist in faith, love, hope or any of the Christian graces, severally or 
collectively. It is the Redeemer’s obedience and sufferings made avail¬ 
able for us and received by faith. This is the righteousness of God 
which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all who believe. Sub¬ 
limely beautiful, majestically lofty, eternal in its bearings is the simple 
doctrine of our justification. 

It must be evident that if Christ’s obedience and sufferings constitute 
our righteousness—if the Redeemer’s e work is our justifying righteous¬ 
ness, it is something quite external to and independent of us. It is im¬ 
possible that Christ’s obedience and sufferings can be placed in our hearts. 
To talk so is certainly to talk of a worse than Eleusinian esotericism in 
the Gospel. It can mean nothing. It can only exist in the dark reve¬ 
ries of fanaticism or in the brilliant ecstasies of enthusiasm. It is how¬ 
ever just in this style that Oxford theologians will speak of this subject* 
They will have something in our hearts to be the justifying righteousness. 

The ivork in%ie heart of the sinner is a very important feature in the 
Redeemer’s salvation. But it must not be confounded with the former 
which is a distinct branch of His salvation. This is the direction that the 
greatest perversions of I he doctrine have taken. Christ’s work has its 
parts and these pads their respective relations. And they must so stand 
—the pads in their own divine beauteous order, their relations in their 
own place. Any disarranging of them must be fraught with melancholy 
mischief. The boiler, the cylinder and the piston are necessary parts of 
a steam engine. The absence of any of them would stop the work, as 
well as the making one part do the office of the other. Vet in their own 
places, and by their harmonious action, the most stupendous results arc 
effected. Precisely so in the Redeemer’s work. He is the All in All of 
the work. But we must not, while making Christ the centre of the whole 
works, disarrange its parts anddisconnect the respective relations, and thus 
fo introduce confusion, destructive of the GospeL This is what Satan has 
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done, when he saw the world clinging to Christ's righteousness. He id 
lowed them to have Christ's work, to think of, and to speak of, hut to speak 
of and think of in such relations as to make it nugatory for salvation 
Romanism has done this to an extent which entitles it to the prophet if 
designation of the Mystery of Iniquity, Ox fordism is hut a revival ol 
Romanism and this too in a manner which makes her a very effectual hand¬ 
maid to the latter,* 

If we would understand the Gospel, however, we must hear in mind 
that Christ is our righteousness in His vicarious obedience and suffer 
mgs. And that this obedience and these sufferings do avail for us through 
the instrumentality of faith—by simple dependence upon them. The work 
of the Spirit in our hearts is another and a very precious part of the Re¬ 
deemer's noble work, Paul speaks ol' the two, when ho says Christ is 
made "unto us Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctification and Redemption/ 1 
Here we have Christ our righteousness and Christ our sanctification— 
evidently separate relationships. He is our righteousness in His obedi¬ 
ence and sufferings and our sanctification in the work of the Spirit in our 
hearts. 

As our Oxford Theologians are so mystically misty on the Holy Spirit's 
work in our salvation, a few words on the Scriptural bearings of the sub¬ 
ject and its connexion with our justification arc necessary. 

After the Redeemer had procured a righteousness for sinners and had 
ascended up on high, the whole of our salvation was applied by him through 
the Third Person of Iho ever-blessed Trinity, We arc living under 
the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, which began with the Pentecostal 
effusion. He enlightens our understanding to the perception of divine 
truth. He shews unto us the glory and the beauty of Him from whom we 
naturally turn away. II is under His guidance that we can alone survey 
the work of redemption so as to see its adaptation to our wants. And it 
is He who sanctifies our affections and desires, and elevates them from 
the earthly and the carnal to the heavenly and the spiritual—this Iasi, in 
deed, is His special work in our hearts. But how does lie accomplish 
this our salvation now entrusted to His carol He accon^lishcs it—Ho 
becomes the centre of our Redemption—hy the exhibition of Christ unto 
our souls as our propitiation and as our examplar. Audit is by this very 
exhibition, too, that He effects IIis own special work of our sanctification, 
" Sanctify them throng!i the truth, thy word is truth. 

Christ is made unto us Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctification and Re¬ 
demption—alt through the Spirit. Our Wisdom in imparting to us, 
through the Spirit, that knowledge of His work without which we arc 
fools; our Righteousness in our receiving, through the Spirit, His vicari¬ 
ous obedience and sufferings ; our Sanctification, m the actual work oj the 
Spirit in renewing our affections and desires ; and our complete Redemp¬ 
tion in our final deliverance from sin and Satan and in our installation to 

* Sec Mr. Maskdl s letter Introduction lo Oils series of papers, 
t John Jfvh. 
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the rich inheritance of the Gospel, for which we wait through the Spirit* 
Ag in the acquisition of divine truth, the Spirit enables us to understand 
the Scripturesj so in the acquisition of our justification, the Spirit enables 
us to see the righteousness of Christ* by giving us the reality of faith. 
This is the blessed Spirit’s province in our justification and this the di¬ 
vine order and relations of things. It is all through Him* but all is not 
1 in plantation and Infusion. He shews us Christ’s Righteousness* and 
enables ns to receive it for our justification. And thus again we sec the 
nature of justifying righteousness* or the formal cause of our justifi¬ 
cation* to be not the Spirit’s work within, not the infusion into m of any 
supernatural quality or qualities by the Spirit* not the obedience and 
sufferings of Christ set up in our hearts by the Spirit by some mysterious 
process* not the mystical “habitation of the Word Incarnate”! in our 
hearts through the Spirit-—but Christ’s Righteousness, His obedience and 
sufferings simply received by the sinner through the organ of faith. And 
faith as the initial step in our salvation* is a mental perception of the 
glory and the beauty of the Redeemer’s righteousness, and its suitable¬ 
ness to our wants. 

Now* though the whole of our salvation is thus administered through the 
Spirit the sinner’s justifying righteousness cannot consist* as we have 
seen, in any portion of the Spirit’s work within our hearts* It is no im¬ 
plantation or infusion as Romish and Oxford Theologians make it out to 
be. After Jesus had had the wine-press of our atonement* risen from the 
grave of His humiliation having spoiled principalities and powers, and as¬ 
cent led upon high, His glorification on earth—that more special and 
peculiar glorification in the actual reconciliation and salvation of His 
people was entrusted to the Holy Spirit* And how was the Spirit to 
glorify Himl We are expressly told “He shall glorify me* for he shall 
receive of mine and shall shew it unto you*’ 3 It is then the exhibition of 
Christ unto our souls by the Spirit and our consequent saving perception 
of the Redeemer’s Righteousness, by which Christ is to lie glorified and 
we justified* Closely interlocked with it, though not inextricably con¬ 
founded or identified with it* are the implantation of those principles and 
motives of action* the resuscitation of the faculty of conscience* and the 
awakening of our nature to the consideration of the eternal destinies of its 
existence, which constitute that new developement of Humanity which 
we call sanctification—the immediate agent of which is the blessed Spirit. 

We are sanctified by the Spirit. By the effectual working of His power, 
our higher nature* naturally under the dominion of the lower* is enabled 
to rise and occupy its commanding position and as it has right, so it now 
receives the power* to govern the man* From the thraldom of that de- 

* “ For wc through the Spirit w ail for the liopc of the righteousness by faith.Gal. v, 5. 
- In whnrn (Christ} also after yc believed* ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise* 
who is iho earnest of our Inheritance until the redemption of (ho purchased possession 
unto Urn praise of liis glory*" Eplies, i, 13* 14. 

f Oi iho exact meaning of ihcse phrases of Oxford writers we will treat more particu- 
;ar]y when we come to Oxford theology on the Nature of the Justifying (tighieousne*,. 
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basing contemplation of earth and its earlhliness, we are gradually deli¬ 
vered, under the influence of the Divine and the Eternal. Our affections 
turn towards our Maker and our aspirations vise to communion with Him. 
We become holy even as He is holy. 

But the beauties of holiness in the new creature in Christ, or his grow¬ 
ing personal righteousness, are the fruits aud evidences of his pardon and 
acceptance, which were granted to him when ho was justified by the obedi¬ 
ence and sufferings of Christ being placed to his account. This personal 
righteousness, viewed in the light of the cross, with all its imperfections, 
is pleasing indeed and glorifying to God. We cannot, however, give it a 
justifying character* If we had the holiness of an unfallen creature—an 
angelic righteousness, we could not give it a justifying character, we could 
not make it the procuring cause of any blessings, which as sinners we 
may require, even if there were any sense in making it to co-operate with 
Christ's righteousness* The personal righteousness of an unfallen crea¬ 
ture is just what is necessary to make him what he is—an unfallen creature. 
Beyond this it cannot go* And what is there in the personal righteousness 
of a justified sinner, to give it a justifying character 1 To say it is imper¬ 
fect is to say too much of it. He knows best what it is, who has made the 
most progress in it. And one of these highly favoured sinners has record¬ 
ed for us his knowledge of it—one who rose high, as on a seraph’s wing, and 
was permitted to look for a moment within the veil. He says of himself 
as a justified sinner, ff Oh ! wretched man that I am who shall deliver me 
from this body of death*” 

Looking at the subject, even from a cold theoretical point of view, it ap¬ 
pears simply absurd to give our holiness a justifying character* Our good 
works or our personal righteousness cannot have a justifying character, 
singly or in conjunction with Christ’s righteousness. If the mind ever 
looks upon them as such, then soon will that mind have placed the pyramid 
of the gospel upon its apex. The Apostle well tells us that our salvation 
must be wholly of works, or wholly of grace** 

ft is, however, only when we view the justifying righteousness in 
the light we have represented it, its reception by us in the light we have 
shewn it, and the Spirit's work in the light we have exhibited it, that our 
salvation can be said to be wholly of grace,—grace from its beginning and 
progress on earth to its continuance throughout eternity* 

One word more in conclusion, on the practical use which eminent be¬ 
lievers have, in all ages, made, of the justifying righteousness, as distinct 
from the wgrk of the Spirit in their hearts, from which we shall also see 
that character of it on which we have been insisting. 

Job asked, f( How should man be just with Godl”t And of his own 
personal righteousness he says in the same chapter, £ ’If I justify myself, 
mine own mouth shall condemn me ; if I say, I am perfect, it shall also 
prove me perverse.” J Yet he had hope. Condemned by himself if he 
looked within For a justifying righteousness, he looked without and dis- 


* Korn, xl (i. 
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covered a righteousness which could effect his justification, and rejoiced 
in it. This righteousness consisted in nothing within him—no indwell¬ 
ing or inhabitation of the word Incarnate, or sotting up of the atonement 
through the Spirit, It was his knowledge of, faith in, and dependence 
upon something quite out of himself, “I know," says the patient patri¬ 
arch, “that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth. After I shall awake though this body bo destroyed, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God."* Here is an Old Testament saint. 

The worthies of the New Testament build upon the same foundation, and 
we single out here one of the most—if not the most—eminent of them. If any, 
this man had reason to look to some abiding or indwelling within him as 
his justifying righteousness. He had labored more abundantly and suffer¬ 
ed more abundantly than the other Apostles. He was most highly favored 
and most richly blessed of God, yet, he found the blessedness of his justi¬ 
fication in a reality external to and independent of himself. And with this 
reality, this real righteousness of the Redeemer, savingly perccfived and 
received by faith, not mystically infused or set up within, he connects his 
resurrection, his communion with God and his final blessedness: “Doubt¬ 
less," says the Aposlle Paul, “I count all things but loss for the excel¬ 
lency of Christ Jesus my Lord for whom I have suffered the loss of all 
things and do count them but dung that I may win Christ and be found in 
Him, not having mine own righteousness which is of the law, hut that 
wAicfc is through the faith of Christ, the lUghtcousness which is of God by 
faith, that I may know Him and the power of His resurrection and the 
fellowship of His sufferings, being made conformable to His death,"f 
If we make the sinner’s justifying righteousness or any part of it, to 
consist is anything within us, or in any portion of the Spirit's work n 
our hearts, we undermine the whole structure of the Gospel, we introduce 
heathen darkness into the Church, and an unhealthiness of religion, deve¬ 
loped in the monastic and mystic institutions of past and present times. 
We disarrange the parts, and upset the relations of the entire scheme of 
our salvation and what is left to us, is but the Name of the Person, and 
the bare fact of the atonement He made.—Jesus Christ, that Name which, 
amid the doctrinal contusion the History of the Church presents, has 
gathered round it the religious awe and reverence of the last 2000 years— 
the centre alike of the tame philosophical vagaries of all the Gnosticism 
and Ebionitisin that have appeared in the Church and of all the dark and 
destructive reveries and raptures of modern and fanaticism enthusiasm. 
Their ceremony leads her bigots forth, 

Prepared to fight for shadows o I no won It - t 
While truths oq which eternal things depend 
Mild not, or hardly find, a single friend 
As soldiers watch the signal of command 
They learn to bow. to kned, to sil, to stand ; 
flappy to Jill religion's vacant place 
With hollow form, and gesture and grimace. 

Cowperis Expostulation 


* Job. xix. 25, 20. 
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We have already exceeded our limits. We shall therefore postpone 
to another number the Romish doctrine which comes next in order, and 
the Oxford doctrines, which from the object in view, principally demand 
close examination and full exhibition. 

Ci vis. 


II,—Official Statement of Operations, read at the Great 
Judilee Meeting of the British and Foreign llrm.i: 
Soc IET V, ON THE 8tH M ARC It 1853. B Y Tfl E 11 E V. G . J . 
Collin son, at Exeter Hall, 

At a season like the present, when your Committee find themselves sin- 
rounded by so large a number of friends, supporters, and aide advocates, 
who have been gathered from every portion ul the Kingdom to mingle Lhcii 
congratulations, and with united mind and voice to express their heartfelt 
thanksgivings to that gracious God who first gave the Word, and who by 
His unfailing providence lias ever since protected it,—at a season like the 
present, the commemoration of your Jubilee, it cannot be otherwise than 
interesting to trace hack the Institution to its origin, to detail the various 
enterprises upon which it has entered, to dwell upon some of Line triumphs 
it has been permitted to achieve, to glance at the prospects which stretch 
before it in the future, and, finally, to impress various motives and argu¬ 
ments which urge to further exertion. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society dates its existence from the year 
1S04. The circumstance which more immediately called it into lasing, was 
the grievous destitution of the Scriptures in the Principality of Wal.-s. For 
two years in succession had the cry come up thence fur a supply to the only 
source then known, whence they could be derived. When the appeal 
proved unavailing, a project was conceived by a few r benevolent persons, to 
contract with a printer for an adequate number. A reduction in the sell 
ing price, or, in particular eases, a gratuitous distribution w as to be met by 
subscription. Whilst this scheme was under consideration, the Rev. T. 
Charles, of Bala, whose itinerating habits as a minister of Christ through 
the northern counties, gave him a perfect knowledge of that part of the 
country, came to London, He subsequently was permitted to bring the 
matter before the Committee of the Religious Tract Society; and at a con¬ 
ference was encouraged to propose his plan;—Iris powerful appeal stirred 
the thoughts of one member present, whose sympathies extending beyond 
the narrow enclosures of the Welch mountains, gave utterance to these 
memorable words :—** Surely, a society might he formed for the purpose, 
and if for Wales, w hy not also for the Empire and the world V 3 In this 
one sentence of the Uev. J. Hughes, was hidden the genu of that noble tree, 
whose branches we this day enumerate, and whose leaves have a heady par 
bally proved u the healing of the nations, 

The thought once expressed was not allowed to die; a circular was 
forthwith drawn up, calling upon Christians ufetery name to mute for the 
one simple yet sublime object of sending forth the Bible, w ithout note or 
comment, over the whole world, By the wide dispersion of this letter, 
publicity was attained ; anil, as a result, a general outline ul' the Society 
was prepared, and the present definite and comprehensive designation 
affixed. 

T h ese p re 1 i in i na ries s otL le d, a publ ie meet ing \v as h <: h Ion March 7th a I 
the London Tavern, when the foundation was laid in due form, and from 
that day the Institution has l>een recognised in all countries The assem 
bly mustered 300 persons, and the first subscription announced was 70U/ 
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Five days afterwards, three Secretaries were appointed,—two for the 
home operations, anti one for the foreign, the venerable Dr. Steinkopff, still 
living. The broad and Catholic principle of the Society was fully carried 
out in the appointment of the Committee. Thirty-six laymen were select¬ 
ed, six of whom were foreigners resident in London or its vicinity, and the 
remainder were equally divided between members of the Church of England 
and the other sections of the Christian Church. 

The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and Secretaries, were ex- 
officio members of the Committee ; and, with a view to secure the zealous^ 
co-operation of clergy men and other ministers, to them the privilege of 
membership gave a r ight to sit and vote at the Committee. 

These arrangements being completed, a second meeting was held on May 
2nd, which 1ms given occasion for the assembly of an annual gathering on 
the first Wednesday of that month. 

Lord Teigmnmiih was unanimously elected President, and great reason 
had the Committee, in after Limes, to rejoice in their dunce. Most assidu¬ 
ously did he preside at their several meetings ; ever did he take an active 
interest in their proceedings. His pen supplied the tirst five annual Re¬ 
ports. To him was the Society indebted for opening a communication with 
the Bishop of Iceland and the Archbishop Plato, of Moscow; and to the 
force of his arguments w as greatly owing the lessened opposition of the In¬ 
dian Board. 

From an extensive inquiry that was immediately set on foot in our own 
country, as well as on the Continent of Europe, the destitution of the 
Scriptures was found to he most lamentable, and far beyond the power of 
the then existing agencies in any adequate measure to supply. It lias been 
computed roughly, that the whole number of Bibles in circulation through¬ 
out the world did not exceed four millions of copies; and when we consider 
the number of (hose that must have been kept in libraries as curiosities 
from their rareness and antiquity, those in use must have been even less. 

Since the Society has been in active operation, it has been permitted 
directly to issue twenty dive millions, four hundred and two thousand, Ihree 
hundred and nine copies ; while, through kindred institutions which have 
sprung up in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, that number has been in¬ 
creased to upwards of forty-three millions of copies of the Sacred Scrip¬ 
ture's In whole or in part,—a number, we may safely believe, greater than 
the whole aggregate issues ol all time previous. 

Again, if wc look at the list of languages and dialects, w e shall find that 
your Society now tells forth the wonderful works of God in no less than 
148, whilst l lie versions hitherto com [deled arc one hundred and seventy - 
live, of which P21 are translations never before printed. In connexion with 
this amazing fact, it should be fully borne in mind, that it thus gives access 
to nearly six-sevenths of tho human family to the truth of God. 

Another point to be touched upon, is the various associations, branches, 
and auxiliaries it has called into active co-operation. Jn Groat Britain 
there arc now 3,240, while the Hibernian Bible Society numbers olQ. The 
colonies and other dependencies of this great empire still further increase 
the sum by 498, making a total of 4,257. The different foreign Bible So¬ 
cieties throughout the world contain upwards of 4,000 simitar affiliated as¬ 
sociations, and thus we may fairly conclude, that at this moment there arc 
not fewer than eight thousand combinations of Christians of every name 
and sect united in a spirit of fraternal love, to disseminate in their own im¬ 
mediate districts that Word which is able to make those who receive, read, 
and believe it, wise unto salvation through laith which is in Christ Jesus. 

Such facts as these are well calculated to arrest the mind, and make it 
pause, and encourage it with hope, when wc think that such success has 
hecu vouchsafed, such widely ramified agencies are si ill at work, and that 
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wherever I hey exist, the actual benefit they confer by the dispersion of the 
oracles of God is not their only use; the collateral advantage that accom¬ 
panies their formation cannot lightly he esteemed, viz., the tendency in 
days like these to promote a right understanding among Christians of dif¬ 
ferent denominations, 1o concentrate the thoughts upon one object, and In 
sink all minor considerations into oblivion. Nor would wo omit to mention 
the d#bl of gratitude tve, as a Committee, owe to those many self-denying 
and devoted Christians who have co-operated with our design, by visiting 
amongst their neighbours as collectors, and acquainting themselves not only 
with the wants which mark them, hut also pressing upon their acceptance 
lire Word w hich can correct their every error, support their every trial, and 
guide their every perplexity. 

It is delightful to think of the many thousands thus engaged in every 
quarter of 1 lie world, and could we lull bring into one view the manifold 
blessings whSell have resulted from their labours, we should then appre¬ 
ciate, in all ils intensity, the good which this Society lias been the means ol 
effecting. 

The funds by which the cause has been sustained next demand our ob¬ 
servation. It was not until the fourth year that the receipts were doubled. 
The Society was largely and liberally supported in Scotia ml, Cungrega 
lional collections were recommended by the general Presbyteries, an ex¬ 
ample which was followed by the whole Wesleyan body in the year 1811. 

The total expenditure has reached nearly 4,0*00.OOP/, sterling, a sum, in¬ 
deed, noble and magnificent, if considered by itself, but a mere unit it we 
contrast it wilh the outlay of a single war, or the annual expenditure in 
Great Britain for articles of luxury alone. 

But of this large total a considerable amount has arisen from legacies,-- 
a species of income uncertain and fluctuating, it is true, but we think it will 
he found upon comparison, that no religious institution in this country lias 
fared more largely than the Bible Society from this source; and we deduce 
from this fact an inference,—viz., that the object which the testators cher¬ 
ished and advocated in life, they remembered with still deeper interest in 
the anticipation of death—that the feeling clung to them to the end; and we 
would fain hope, that, in the case of many, it proves that the Word which 
was their consolation in the hour of their greatest need, they w ere anxious 
should have the widest circulation, that others in like extremity might hud 
its unfailing support and peace-speaking power. 

It would appear, that out of the 43,000,000 of copies which have been 
circulated over the whole habitable world, no less than 17,000*000 have 
been circulated in the languages spoken in the British Isles, and, w hilst 
many have found their way to every portion of our Colonial Empire, doubt 
less the far larger number have been dispensed at home. The mode ol 
their circulation has been through the valuable aid of our different auxilia 
nes,—a statement winch it would be easy to confirm by multiplied in¬ 
stances, did lime permit. Wc would, however, refer with confidence lo the 
records of Liverpool, Newcastle, Nottingham, Birmingham, &c. &c,, most 

of which towns were connected with the Parent Institution about the ... 

period. 

It may, perhaps, he well to state a lillle move in full the circumstance 
which led to that unprecedented demand. In the year I84d, some friend* 
visiting Blackpool, a small watering place on ihc coast of Lancashire, 
whilst deriving inviteration from the refreshing sea-breeze, and wandering 
upon the beach, cast their eyes along the villages which deck that line ol 
coast, and the thought occurred to them whether the inmates of those 
houses were possessors of the Sacred Word. Acting upon the thought, 
they made a visitation, opened a sale for the Scriptures, tori tied an Asso¬ 
ciation, and, ere a few months closed, they had circulated 1,800 copies in 
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that limited district. A person from Manchester, who had witnessed the 
success, and had greatly co-operated towards it, returning home shortly 
afterwards, conferred with a few friends like-minded with himself in that 
great city, and a determination was made to offer the Scriptures amongst 
the immense mass of operatives who crowd the various mills and factories. 
The result far exceeded all anticipation, for the issues, which had for some 
few years before been limited to 5,000 annually, but in the one immediate¬ 
ly preceding that of which wc are now speaking had amounted to 15,000, 
suddenly reached, in one month 20,600; and, in the six months, had ex¬ 
tended to 80,862; so that, before the close of the year in which the move¬ 
ment was made, the total issues had considerably exceeded 100,000 copies* 

Since that time there has been a distinct agency established, and each 
year has shown the continued prosperity which attends it. The results, 
too, which have followed this extensive distribution arc highly gratifying. 
When you walk the streets of that thriving city, four eye is not offended 
by any exhibition of gross drunkenness or immorality, neither is your ear 
offended by the sound of obscenity or blasphemy. The calendar of crime 
has become greatly diminished, the number of its different places of wor¬ 
ship attest the prevalence of a religious feeling, and the crowds of willing 
worshippers in the present sanctuaries indicate a paramount regard for the 
Word of Truth ;—whilst the throng that musters in the ample dimensions 
of the Free-trade Hall at the anniversaries of its auxiliary, and the loud 
and heart-cheering echo which responds to the assertion of the supremacy 
of Scripture, is no doubtful augury for good in days such as these in which 
we live. 

I might also mention the results in the venerable town of Leicester, 
whose halls were made memorable for the eloquent advocacy of Robert 
Hall, and Robinson, and Vaughan. Not fewer than 80,000 copies have 
left its depot, and even now a re-division of these districts has been entered 
upon with zeal and energy. 

To every class in this country has the beneficence of this Society been 
extended. In its earliest days, goals and convicts, the poor, the sick, and 
the degraded, were approached with its bestow men t; many a culprit, in 
his solitary cell, lias felt the power of the Saviour’s voice; whilst the sick 
man on his pallet, whether at the hospital or in his private home, has been 
cheered by its kind words of solace. To the peasants in their seclusion, 
and the artisans in their hives of industry, as well as to the barracks and 
the bat tie-held, has its mission been made known. Thousands of copies 
have been circulated amomgst the prisoners of war. 

Frenchmen, and Spaniards, Dutch, Swedes, and Portuguese, when re¬ 
sident amongst us, have been presented with copies in their own tongue. 
Not fewer Ilian 36,000 prisoners of war wore thus supplied during their 
period of exile in England. 

For the benefit of the young, largo sacrifices have been made, grants 
have been liberally beslowed wherever schools have been formed, and in 
many lonely neglected bamlets is seen the stamp of your Society in the 
hands of those who are too poor to purchase. Not less than 30,00Gf. has 
been already sunk in this one item. Not even yet is the hand of your 
Committee stayed from giving* No application, where necessity is mani¬ 
fest, is sent empty way* 

Since the appropriation of a special fund for grants to schools was esta¬ 
blished, 118,387 13i bice and Testaments have lx;cn issued to 2,096 schools* 

Nor are our seamen overlooked, or oven our emigrants. 

The Merchant Seamen’s Bible Society for the River Thames will by its 
chronicles for thirty-four years, furnish abundant proof that they are not 
forgotten. Even during the past two years, no tower than 35,902 visits 
were made by our Bible boal to vessels, within the limits of the port of 
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London, when 12,300 copies were sold. More than 2,300 of these wore 
thus placed in the hands of foreign seamen,—in lhe hands of many, wlm had 
they wished it, could not have supplied themselves in their own country, 
such as Spaniards, Italians, &t\, he. In this port alone have 174,938 copies 
been supplied to our various seafaring people. 

Nor have the efforts been less at Newcastle, Liverpool, Bristol, Ply¬ 
mouth, &c. &c, Your Comm it lee are fully alive to the peculiar claims our 
seamen possess to sympathy and care ; cut off, by the very nature of their 
life, from those helps to devotion which arise from the services of tin 1 sanc¬ 
tuary, they have a deeper need that the Word should be brought nigh mdo 
them ; so that, whilst they sec the works of the Lord, and fits wonders in 
the deep, their hearts may be drawn up in communion, and thev may 
acknowledge with confidence His power, who can command the w inds ami 
they obey Him, and can say unto the waves, “ Peace, ho still, and ini me 
dintely there is a great calm,” 

To (he London City Mission, too, have your Committee gladly remh-ml 
their assistance. More than 50,000 copies of Scriptures have been consign 
ed to the care nf the several Missionaries, to be used by them as loan stock 
The need of such a stock will be readily admitted by those who know dial 
one-seventh of the entire population of London is Irish in its c\1nuliom 
These, as a general rule, being Homan Catholics* arc prohibited by their 
priests from possessing the Scriptures, and their ignorance and indifference 
make (hem yield a ready obedience, 

A large proportion oi’our operatives are indoctrinated in the principles 
of infidelity, and live totally unmindful of all religious claims, Under! hose 
circumstances, if the Bible be not brought unsolicited, there would, human¬ 
ly speaking, be no movement towards its attainment. To such parlies, 
therefore, these devoted men lend a copy for a month, or longer, a.^ they 
deem expedient. Upon each return of their visit, they carefully impure for 
the copy they had left, that they may trace if any use has been made of il 
In many instances, the temporary possession has produced the desire for 
the permanent; and in one district alone, during the past year, not less than 
52 heads of families were induced to become purchasers by w eekly inslal 
ments. 

Your Committee feel an especial sympathy with this Missionary Instilu 
tion ; its basis is as broad as their own ; and it is pleasing to I hem to know , 
that between the rising and .setting oflhe sun, on six days of every week, 
that goodly band of 284 men read more than 1,000 portions of that 'blessed 
Word. This grant, also, is not limited to London, but Birmingham, Man 
Chester, and Liverpool, are freely furnished. 

To the Ragged-school Union, grants have frequently boon made ; ami in 
the success which has attended all these philanthropic efforts, your to mi 
mitten cordially rejoice. No lower than 13,000 children arc imw rei riling 
education in the truths of the Bible; and in many instances [he book used 
lias been from your own depots. 

The system of eolportage has for some lew years been adopted in uni 
counties and many r>| our larger towns, and the success whit 1 1 lias all ended 
its employment encourages the hope that its use will be si ill further extend 
ed. At the present time some eHidtid men are labouring in the motI. and 
iu the metropolis. Thu issues arc icry salislaelnry 

To literary and theological institutions La\e grants oj different versmu- 
been made: every case of emergency has always been received with kind 
ness. To the different benevolent institution* which abound in (his countr\ 
supplies have been afforded. 

When any public calamity has involved in ruin many households, (heu has 
your Committee forwarded copies of 11ml Word which reminds (lie sufiern 
that there is a letter aud enduring substance To I he shipwrecked inarm 
Third Series- Vo l, IV No b 17 
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ers on our coast, to the foreigners who frequent our shores, to tlie indigent 
blind who need our sympathy, to the penitents in our prisons, Magdalens, 
and hospitals ; in short, to every needy, helpless, and distressed, does the 
hand of your Society stretch forth its inestimable boon. 

The state of the Principality has already been assigned as the originating 
cause of the Institution. Such was the dearth of the Sacred Volume in the 
vernacular language of the people, that it was no uncommon thing for seve¬ 
ral householders to have one Bible between them as a joint property, which 
they were wont to keep alternately w eek by week. One of the very earliest 
efforts of your Committee was to meet this want. 

In July lSOti, the New Testaments were issued for distribution, and an 
eye-witness shall describe the eagerness which was displayed when the iirst 
burden of the Word of the Lord approached the town of Bala, The pea¬ 
sants went out in crow ds to meet the cart, welcomed iU sight as the Israe¬ 
lites did the Ark ul old, drew if into the town, bore oil'every copy as rapid¬ 
ly as they could be dispersed. The young were seen consuming the night 
in its perusal. Labourers carried the precious treasure with them to the 
field, and during the intervals of their toil, sought refreshment to their spirits 
by its hallowed truths. 

Since the year 183d, the Rev. T. Phillips has superintended the Cam¬ 
brian district, and Ins alii lily to speak in the English and Welch has greatly 
increased his personal inIInonce, and furthered the objects of this Society. 
11 is Reports from year to year attest the wide-spread sympathy felt by the 
people of every class. To select one example, look at the Isle of Angle- 
sea. Very limited in extent, containing a population equal to Iceland, that 
is, about 48,000, comparatively poor; yet, in some years, has its subscrip¬ 
tion-list witnessed the goodly total of U00L Nor should it be forgotten, that 
this sum does not arise from the magnificent offerings of the few, but from 
the small but willing contributions of the many. In the collector’s books 
are seen the names of servants. 

We have thus traced hastily through some of the great enterprises upon 
which it has been the privilege of your Society to enter. We have seen, 
how, in the mysterious Providence oV God, from the casual remark of a so- 
lilary individual in a meeting convened for a different purpose, sprang up an 
Institution which stretches its sympathy over the globe, and which aims at 
uniting the whole family of man in. one bond of Christian brotherhood—an 
Institution which seeks to bring before the minds of all the pure and un¬ 
adulterated Truth of God ; winch reminds each one who receives its bestow - 
ment of the relationship in which he stands to his Maker; which points to 
the endless series of blessings of which he has been the object ; which con¬ 
centrates every thought, and terminates every hope in the person of the 
blessed Redeemer; which gives comfort for the present by retracing the 
path of God*s counsels in his dealings with his people of old, and which 
lights up with radiant glory the future, as it reveals as a consummation all 
that can be hoped, or desired, or loved. 

At the time that the Institution commenced its career, Europe had long 
been under the feverish excitement of war, when there was but little oppor¬ 
tunity for reflection upon any measures conducive to repose, improvement, 
and happiness. The pestiferous influence of the infidel writers of France 
had spread far and wide. Voltaire, Diderot, D’Alemltert, and Rousseau, 
had had their day. The result of the supremacy of their principles had 
been witnessed, when the reigns of atheism and terror were pronounced 
identical, when the goddess of reason was enlhrot^d at Notre Dame, the 
sanctuaries Ibr Christian assemblings closed, the worship of God abolished, 
and death pronounced an everlasting sleep. There can be but little doubt 
that the impiety, sensuality, and cruelty which had been then justified and 
approved, producing a strong re-action in the minds of the Christian men of 
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En^M. They fell that the only great means In counteract infidelity was 
to circulate lhe Bible freely, largely, and universally. Hein e it was, that 
when the establishment of the Society was announced, il met with so eor- 
dial a response in (he hearts of the people. 

For many years the Scriptures hud become more and morn scarce ; and 
the inquiries which wore set on foot in the dill'evenl countries ol Europe, 
served to bring lhal lad into greater prominence. In England, the BiH- 
was comparatively known ; hut in lire Highlands ol Scotland, and I lie wild¬ 
er districts of Ireland, it was scarcely to I jo found, In France, with I he ex¬ 
ception of a few family Bibles, in the hands of the descendants of the Hu¬ 
guenots in the south, it was rarely to be met. Spain, Portugal, and Italy 
ignored its existence;. In the several Stales of Germany, the noble version 
of Luther was confined exclusively to the Protest ant population. The 
Lapponcsc, Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish, Lellish, and Danish were 
restricted to those of higher rank, and of more wealthy circumstances, To¬ 
wards the south of Europe, Greece had the ancient version, which was un 
intelligible but to I he pries)hood and the educated. To Turkey, Moldavia, 
Albania, Wallachia, Bosnia, Servin, it was a fount a in scaled. As we pass 
over the Straits, and enter upon the land of Asia Minor, so nfjen trodden by 
the feet of the Apostles, and renowned in its memorials both sacred and pm 
fane, there again we meet tbe aneienl Armenian no d as an ornament in its 
churches, but its contents were not brought beneath the eye of sense, nor 

addressed to the ear of thought, The wind.ailment of Asia was almost 

barred against the truth, for even the portion which hud been Inundated into 
Chinese jay immured in manuscript, m llie national museum of England ; ol 
the fifteen polished languages of India, the Famil rd Ziegenbalg was the 
only medium of across to the revealed mind of Clod ; over I he islands of I ho 
Pacific and the Indian Archipelago was a veil of deep darkness thrown. Oi 
Africa, I he state was almost similar ; the margin oft tie south was here and 
there illumined by the pages from Holland ; but to the tribes of die interior 
was no voice sent. The VYcsIern Coasf had md. yet become an object ol 
interest to the Missionary. The only region upon which tin light of Reve 
lation could be said in any way to shine, was tlu northern line, where Arabic 
is spoken ; for although, in the earliest days, (he version in Ihc Coptic and 
Ethiopia trad been made, yet, by the mass,, they were unstarched and nol 
understood. 

America in her northern regions hail hired more generomlv-^llio ctdunics 
of England were partially supplied. Of the ma-nith mt union of the Stales, 
the Bible constituted the inheritance; the Pilgrim Fathers conveyed it in 
the May (lower, Oglethorpe, when inlcnl upon deeds of philanthropy, bore 
it to Georgia, and Unis il was embalmed in the memory ot her people ; hid 
in Mexico* the Western Isles, and the kingdoms of the Southern Mends 
phere, although their generations hail, for nearly llirce renlmics, been bap 
tized in the name of the adorable Trinity, were, called Christians, and w err 
acknowledged as believers in Revelation, yet b> them was the book so utter 
ly unknown, that most hail never seen or heard it, and to others its ex is I 
cnee was a fable. 

Such was the stale ol Ihc world when the Bible, with renewed energy, 
again commenced its mission, and, like the angel in the Apocalypse, was 
seen Hying in Ihc midst of heaven, having the everlasting Gospel |o preach 
unto them that dwell on the earth, and to every nation and kindred and 
tongue and people. 

Every district of our own rocky isle hath lie on visited by the Messenger 
of Peace. Over Ireland hath the sword of lhe Spirit been waved, and no 
see in the movement ot its people bursting trom the charm which hath for 
centuries held them, the promise of a speedy coining liberty from super¬ 
stition and degrading bondage; the depots of France have poured forth their 
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healing streams, and multitudes in many pails are “ feeling, if haply they 
may find** the Saviour. In Belgium hath a victory been won in the very 
heart of the c itadel of Romanism. To Holland hath the Word recalled the 
early days of the Reformers. Germany, in spots* hath released herself from 
scepticism and ne<ih>gy a \vhiIsl to the [mor in S weden, in Lapland, and the 
Baltic Provinces hath the blessed promise awakened a hope full of immor¬ 
tality. In Italy, stern despotism restrains the freedom of opinion, but the 
incarcerated witnesses for truth show that the Bible has lost none of its 
power to elevate alan e the fear of death, and to cause its confessors to bike 
joyfully the spoiling of I heir goods, or, if needs be, to submit without a 
murmcr to bonds and imprisonment. In the East, too, has the sign l>een 
ifeen of corning change : look at the Protestant Armenian congregations, the 
shaking of the mind of the Hindus, the gradual diminution of the numbers 
who attend, as worshippers, the great public festivals, the mouldering into 
decay of venerable temples, the willingness to discuss the merits of Christ¬ 
ianity, the readiness to accept its acknowledged sacred hooks, the convic¬ 
tion of its superior purity, the marked contract of its holy mysteries to their 
secret impurities, and the now not rare spectacle of her public baptisms: all 
portend a time which prophecy hath painted in its most glow ing colours, 
** when the kingdoms of this world shall laconic the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Chi f t J 3 

Whilst, too, we main the change whvh has come over Clauds of 11: 
sea, the polluted savage of the Polynesian groups hath become the Christ¬ 
ianised man, the hideous forms of a dark polytheism have given way before 
the simplicity and beauty of a spiritual worship, whilst regions which in 
former years revelled in Nature’s wildness have been moulded into the mild¬ 
er fornix of a cultivated garden. Of many places may it he said, that the 
hallowed truths drawn from the Bible have comforted all their waste places, 
have made their wilderness like Eden, their desert like the garden of the 
Lord ; joy and gladness have been found therein, thanksgiving and the voice 
of melody* 

We might traverse every country into which that Word has entered, and 
select some trophy of its power to subdue. And herein lies the glory of its 
victory, that each captive is made willing in the day of Christ’s power, and 
is no sooner transferred to the number of the redeemed, than, re-accoutred 
in the panoply of love and truth, and sincerity and peace, he becomes the 
uncompromising adversary of evil, of sin, of the world,,and of the devil. 

We might take you to each portion of the African coast, to tribes the 
most degraded,—we might lake you to Europe, to nations the most polish¬ 
ed, and each would give proof of the adaptation of the Word to the soul of 
man. 

This blessed tree will flourish in every dime,—the snows of the north do 
not nip it, the parching heats of the tropics do not cause it to wither; every¬ 
where it blooms, it blossoms, it hears fruit to the praise of the glory of 
God’s grace. 

Who, then, but must rejoice in an Institution such as this, and who does 
not find another tie to bind him in love to the land id his birth, when he 
contemplates it, not as the magazine of arms to destroy, but as the grand 
depot of Bibles to save. Oh, it is not when we look upon our belled ocean 
that we feel that wc arc secure from every foreign foe; nor when we look 
upon our wooden walls, which have ever l>ecn our boast, do wc regard our 
empire as fixed, our might as permanent Oh, no l But it is when we feel 
llml lhe God of the Bible is honoured in our houses, in our hearts, and in 
our lives, that wc are sure that lie will be our wall of fire round about us, 
bec ause lie is our glory in our midst. 

One word more, ami wc close. There is something sinking and peculiar 
m the spot which usr island holds in respect of the world. It stand, as its 
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wcrc 3 m an advanced position between llie Old nnd the New. JImv fitting, 
then, that fnm *1 should he given forth t hrs firs I burnt of the Lnmipel n| 
Jubilee! 1 May the sound which issues from Ibis Hall he bikeu up Ihrnugh 
mil the land,—may its echo resound I Venn uinmihtin and front lull, in den, 
in vale, in plain,—may H be wafted over the sca T nnd roll from slmrr to 
shore, until earth’s remotes! bmiml hath caught its richest note! May the 
blessings which it recalls b> rniml,—the cancelling of debt, the restoration 
of rnliori(mire, the cessation from all toil,—the rich, the joyous, the free 
communion, where heart meets heart, us hand joins hand,—he so impress¬ 
ed upon each soul, that it shall be a means to hasten on the lime when, in 
one overwhelming chorus, shall be uplifted the oxhihiratin i cry, Halleluiah 1 
the Lord God On mi potent reigiveth ! 


I IT,'— Mriu.rc D’Al-bignk' V History or nu: RiiFninuTio* 
Vol. V/ 

The most popular religious volumes of the day particularly in 
Britain and America, have been the preceding volumes of the History 
of the Reformation by T)r. Merle JVAnhigne ; and of ihi* popularity, 
whether viewed either in regard to matter nr style, they have been 
more than worthy. The fifth, which has just appeared, will undoubt¬ 
edly not be received with less favour I ban its predecessors. It has all 
their well-known excellencies :—an enthusiastic regard for the Re¬ 
formation as a reproduction of Christianity by God's word and Spirit, 
nnd for the valorous eOorts and sufferings of iis heroes, confessors, and 
martyrs; an indefatigable research, exploring tbo springs of naliSnal 
movements and sources of history both remote and proximate ; a keen 
hut impartial judgment, discerning ihe peculiarities of character and 
the tendencies of principles and actions however seemingly complicat¬ 
ed ; a singular capacity of recalling the scenes and personages of I lie 
past in all their reality and liveliness ; a power of In mi nous and appro¬ 
priate description quite dramatic : and a sound and convincing prac¬ 
tical application of the lessons of the pasl to the exigencies of the pre¬ 
sent and future. 

This volume shews a minute acquaintance by its author with mo.si of 
the religious movements in the British isles, so far as they can now be 
taken cognizance of, from the first introduction into them of the 
Gospel of Christ in the second century, by Greek merchants, Roman 
soldiers, unknown missionaries, or banished Britons returned from 
captivity. The activity and independence oft he ancient British elm reli¬ 
es, as it well shows, was remarkable : and the first tiling which they 
received from the capital of I he empire was persecution The pro- 

* History oft lie Reformation ofThe ftitflenvlh t’cijlnry. Vnlnmn Fitrli '| V Reform-! 
bon in England. By J. II Mode BAubsgne, If It. pnsiilcni -4 i!k= TWnlo^ieuI Schou 
of fienpv:i. Hr K*jinlairgli Oliver ami Boyd Kif/l ~t I) r > V,y,\ 
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vidence of God h to be devoutly recognized in the conversion of the 
Scottish captive Succal, well-instructed by bis parents but most aber¬ 
rant in his youth^and in his evangelistic labours in Ireland, where he re¬ 
ceived the denomination of St. Patrick, by which he is still best known. 
The general rejection of the doctrines of Pelagius, a native of England, 
by the churches in Great Britain, was a proof of their tolerable sound¬ 
ness in the faith at the beginning of the fifth century. The invasion 
of the Heathen Saxons, was disastrous both to their liberty and ex¬ 
tension. By the apostolic labours of Columba, the debt of Ireland to 
Scotland for Suecat, was well repaid ; and the influence of the mis¬ 
sionary college founded by him at Iona, from which so many teachers 
went forth lor the evangelization of the older tribes of the country 
both north and soulh of the Tweed, and even to convey the glad news 
of the truth to the Low Countries, Gaul, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Italy, was great indeed. Yet these zealous evangelists and those of 
other similar establishments, committed an error in almost altogether 
overlooking their pagan Saxon neighbours. The emissaries of Pope 
Gregory the Great were not more zealous in the conversion of these 
Saxons than were they in their attempts for the subversion of the liber¬ 
ties of the British churches. The struggle carried on between them 
is most graphically narrated by our author, Scotland was the last 
portion of the country to give way; and there is reason to believe that 
it was never destitute of witnesses against the encroachments, pollu¬ 
tions, and idolatries of Rome, The last of the Culdees (cultores Dei) 
there almost saw the first of the Lollards, the harbingers of the British 
Reformation. Even England was not altogether plunged into dark¬ 
ness. Several books of the Bible in the vernacular language were 
proofs of the fact that in it the counsels of the Vatican were not per¬ 
fectly triumphant. The Great Alfred himself died while translating 
the Psalms of David for his subjects. Williarn the Conqueror, who 
invaded England in the Pope's name, and took possession of it with 
his benediction after the battle of Hastings, A* D* 10GG, no sooner had 
attained to his new kingdom, than he began, to dispute the Pope's 
jurisdiction within his realm* Magna Charta in 1215, redeemed the 
humiliation and degradation of the miserable king John, “ the Pope’s 
vassal,” as far as the country was concerned. Greathead, about 1235, 
had the courage’to declare that “io follow a Pope who rebels against 
the will of Christ, is to separate from Christ and his body.” Bradwar- 
dine, the chaplain of Edward HI., and afterwards archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, was a man of a similar spirit. His royal master, with the con¬ 
sent of Parliament, in 1350, passed the statute o f promisors, protecting 
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the rights ofhimsdf and oilier English patrons against the invasion of 
the Pope* In 1303, Richard II pastel the statute o {pmmiuore, foriity¬ 
ing the regal power against all Roman and foreign assault. The era of 
Wickliflc, who was born In 1324, had by this lime arrived, e Enlight¬ 
ened by the bible, winch he translated from the Latin for the instruc¬ 
tion of the people, he protested not only against (lie arbitraiy power of 
the Pope, but of the King, in the church, declaring that Christ alone is 
the Sovereign of his Zion. By his teaching and preaching, and Lofti¬ 
ness in maintaining the truth, he e tide ted wonders, through I lie grace 
of God. " WicklifFe,” says our author, “ is the greatest English re¬ 
former; ho was in t|ulh the first reformer of Christendom, ami to 
him, under God, Britain is indebted for the honour of being the fore¬ 
most in the attack upon the theocratic system of Gregory VII* The 
work of the Waklenscs, excellent as it was, cannot be compared In 
his. If Luther and Calvin are the fathers of the Reformation, Wiek- 
liffe is its gram I father.” 

The volume before us, when it relates the progress of the Reforma¬ 
tion in the reign of Henry VIII to the death of the ambitious and 
cunning and deceitful Cardinal Wolsey, is noi less interesting than in 
its notices oftlie ancient British churches amloftlieir assertion of then 
liberties and those oftlie country till the origin of the Lollards. We 
cordially recommend our readers, one and all ol them, to procure it, as 
doubtless the greater number of them will ere long do. It can scarce¬ 
ly be laid aside after it is taken up rill its perusal is finished. YVilh 
more than the attractions of the most interesting romance, it has all 
the grave importance of a volume of national annals. Throughuui 
its pages, we find a beautiful combination oftlie narrative of fact with 
the deductions of the soundest Christ bin philosophy. Wo give 
two extracts, as specimens of it, and as expressive of the general opt 
n ions of the author of the peculiarities of the English reformation* Tin 
first of them is from (he introduction to the special theme of tin- 
volume* 

“ It was within the province of four powers in the. sixteenth century to 
effect a rclhnnaljon oftlie church : these were the papacy, the episcopate 
the monarchy, and Holy Scripture. 

The Reformation in England was essentially (he work of Scripture. 

The only (rue reformation is that which emanates Iruiii the word ol’God 
The Holy Scripture, by bearing witness to the incariialioii, death, and re 
stirred ion of the Son ol God, creates in man by the 1 loly < dm* I a faith n Id eh 
justifies him. That faith which produces in him a new life, imiles him lo 
Christ, without his requiring a chain of bishops or a Roman mediator, wlm 
would separate him from the Saviour instead of drawing him nearer. This 
Reformation by the imnl restores that spiritual Christianity which the out 
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ward and hierarchical religion had destroyed; and from the regeneration of 
individuals naturally results the regeneration of the church. 

The Reformation of England, perhaps to a greater extent than that of 
the continent, was effected by the word of God. This statement may 
appear pa ratios i cal, but it is not th$ less true. Those great individualities 
we meet with in Germany, Switzerland, and France—-men like Luther, 
Zwingle, and Calvin—do not appear in England; but Holy Scripture is 
widely circulated. What brought light into the British isles subsequently 
to the year 1517, and on a more extended scale after the year 1526, was the 
word—the invisible power of the invisible God, The religion of the Anglo- 
Saxon race'—a race called more than any other to circulate the oracles of 
God throughout lhe world—is particularly distinguished by its biblical cha¬ 
racter. 

The Reformation of England could not be papal. No reform can be hoped 
from that which ought to he not only reformed hut a]jolishod; and besides 
no monarch detlmmcs himself. Wo may even affirm that the popedom has 
always felt a peculiar affection for it* conquests in Britain, and that they 
would have been the bis I it would have renounced. A serious voice had 
declared in the middle of the fifteenth century: “ A reform is neither in the 
will nor in the power of the popes. J * 

The Reformation of England was not episcopal* Roman hicrarchism 
will never bo abolished by Roman bishops. An episcopal assembly may per¬ 
haps, as at Constance, depose three competing popes, but then it will be to 
save the papacy. And if the bishops could not abolish the papacy, still less 
could they reform themselves. The then existing episcopal power being at 
enmity with the word of God, and the slave of its own abuses * was incapa¬ 
ble of renovating the church* On the contrary, it exerted all its influence 
to prevent such a renovation* 

The Reformation in England was not royal. Samuel, David, and Josiah 
were able to do something h>r the raising up of the church, when God again 
turned his face towards it; but a kingrsumoi rob his people of their religion, 
and still less can he give them one* It has often been repeated that “ the 
English Reformation derives its origin from the monarch but the asser- 
lion is incorrect. The work of God, here as elsewhere, cannot be put in 
comparison with the work of the king; and if the latter was infinitely sur¬ 
passed in importance* it was also preceded in lime by many years* The 
monarch was still keeping up n vigorous resistance behind his in trench ments, 
when God had already decided the victory along the whole line of opera¬ 
tions. 

Shull we be told that a reform effected by any other principle than the 
established authorities, both in c/mrc/t ami stufe^ would have been a revolu¬ 
tion T But has God, the lawful sovereign of the churqfc, forbidden all revo¬ 
lution in a sinful world I A revolution is not a revolt. The fall of the first 
man was a revolution : the restoration of man by Jesus Christ was a coun¬ 
ter- vcvolution. The corruption occasioned by popery was allied to the fall : 
the reformation accomplished in the sixteenth century was connected there¬ 
fore with the restoration* There will no doubt he other interventions of 
the Deity, which will be revolutions in the same direction as the Reforma¬ 
tion. When God creates a new heaven and new earth, will not that be 
one of the roost glorious of revolutions 1 The Reformation by the word 
alone gives truth, alone gives unity ; but more than that, it alone bears the 
marks of the legitimacy ; for the church belongs not unto men, ev en though 
they be" priests. God alone is its lawful sovereign. 

And yet the human elements which we have enumerated were not wholly 
foreign to the work that was accomplishing in England. Besides the word 
of God, other principles were in operation, and although less radical and 
less primitive, they stfll retain tlm sympathy of eminent men of that nation. 
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And in the find. placo, the intervention of the king's aulhnrily ivns neces¬ 
sary In a certain point. Since the supremacy of Koine had Wen establish 
ed in England by several usages which had (he force of law, the snlenen 
tiou ol lhe temporal power was necessary tn break the bonds which i( Iiad 
previously sanctioned. Bui it was reqiflgite for live monarchy, while adopt 
mg a negative and political action, to lca\e the positive, doctrinal, and 
creative action to the wont of God. 

Besides the Reformation in the name of the Scriptures, there was then 
in England another in the name of the king. The word of God began, the 
'kingly power followed; and ever since, these two forces have sometimes 
gone together against tire authority of live Roman Pontiffs—sometimes m 
opposition to each other, like those troops which march side by side in the 
same army, against the same enemy, and which have occasionally been 
seen, even on the Held of battle, to turn their swords against each other. 

Finally, the episcopate, which had begun by opposing the Reformation, 
was compelled to accept it in despite of its convictions. The majority <d 
the bishops were opposed to it, but the better portion were found to incline, 
some to the side of outward reform, of which reparation from Ihe papacy 
was the very essence, and others to live side of internal reform, whose 
mainspring was union with Jesus Christ. Lastly, the episcopate took up 
its ground on its own account, and soon two great parties alone existed in 
England : the scriptural party and the clerical party. 

These two parlies have survived even to our days, and tlvcir colours are 
still distinguishable in the river of the Church, like the muddy Arvc and 
the limpid Rhone after their conllueiicc. Tin? royal supremacy, from 
which many Christians, preferring the paths of independence, have willi- 
drawn since the end of the 10th century, is recognised by both parties in 
the establishment, with some few exceptions. But whilst the High Church 
is essentially hierarchical, the Low Church is essentially biblical. In the 
one, the Church is above and the Word below ; in the other, the Church is 
below and the Word above. These two principle?;, evangelism and liter a r- 
chisin, are found in the Christianity of the tind centuries, but with a signal 
difference. Mieravchism then almost entirely effaced evangelism ; in the 
age of pro test ant ism, on the contrary, evangelism continued to exist by the 
side of hierarch t sin, and it has remained dr jure if not always de ficto ) I he 
only legitimate opinion of the Church. 

1 bus there is in England a complication of inlluenrcs and contests, 
which render the work more difficult to describe ; but it is on that very ac 
count more worthy the attention of the philosopher and the Christian,” 

The second td them is from the conclusion of the volume. 

" The epoch of tlm fall and death of Cardinal Wolsey, which is the poml 
at which we hah, was not only important, because it ended the life of ; L 
man who had presided over the destinies of England, and had endeavoured 
to grasp the sceptre of the world, but it is of especial consequence, because 
then three movements were accomplished, Imm which the great transfor 
illation of the sixteenth century w as to proceed. Each of the se movements 
has its characteristic result. 

The first is represented by Cromwell. The supremacy of the Pope in 
England was about to be wrested from him, ns il was in all the reformed 
churches. But a step further was taken in England. That supremacy 
w as transferred to the person of the king. Wolscy hail exercised as vicar- 
general a power till then unknown. Unable to become Pope at the Vatican 
lie had made himself a Pope at Whitehall. Henry had perm il ted his min 
isler to raise the hierarchical throne by the side of his own. But he had 
soon discovered that there ought not to be two thrones in England, or al 
least not two kings, lie had dethroned Wcdscy ; and resolutely seating 
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himself in his place, he was about to assume at Whitehall that tiara which 
the ambitious prelate had prepared for himself* Some persons, when they 
saw this, exclaimed, that it the Papal supremacy were aljolishcd, that of 
the word of God might alone to the stibstiLuted. And, indeed, the true Re¬ 
formation is not to be found in this4irst movement. 

The second, which was essential to the renewal of the Church, was re~ 
presented by Cramner, and consisted particularly in re-establishing the 
authority of the Holy Scripture, Wolscy did not fall alone, nor did Cran- 
mer rise alone : cadi of these two men carried with him the systems he 
represented. The fabric of Roman traditions fell with the first; the found¬ 
ations of the Holy Scriptures were laid by the second ; and yet, while we 
render all justice to the sincerity of live Cambridge doctor, we must not he 
blind to Ins weakness, his subserviency, and even a certain degree of neg¬ 
ligence, which, by allowing parasitical plants to shoot up here and there, 
permitted them to spread over the living rock of God's word. Not. in this 
movement, then, was found the Reformation with all its energy and all its 
purity. 

The third movement was represented by the martyrs. When the Church 
takes a new life, it is fertilized by the blood of its confessors; and being 
continually exposed to corruption, it has constant need fo be purified by 
sutiering* Ned in the palaces ol Henry VIIL, nor even in the councils 
wlicre the question of throw iug otV the Papal supremacy was discussed, 
must we look for the true children of the Reformation ; we must go to the 
Tower of London, to the Lollard's tow ers ol St Paul's and of Lambeth, 
to the other prisons of England, to the bishops’ cellars, to the fetters, ihe 
stocks, the rack, and the stake. The godly men who invoked the sole in¬ 
tercession of Christ Jesus, the only head of Ins people, who wandered up 
and down, deprived ole very thing, gagged, scofied at, scourged, and tortur¬ 
ed, and who, in the midst ol all their tribulations, preserved their Christian 
patience, and turned, like their Master, the eyes of their faith towards 
Jerusalem :—these were the disciples of the Reformation in England. The 
purest church is the church under the cross. 

The father ofthc church in England was not Henry VIII. When the 
king cast into prison or gave to the dairies men like Hilton, Bennet, Pat¬ 
more, Petit, Bayfield, Biliiey, and so many others, lie was not ** the father 
of the Reformation of England/ 1 as some have so falsely asserted ; he was 
its executioner. 

The church of England was foredoomed to be in its renovation a church 
id Martyrs; and the true father of this church is our Father which is in 
heaven.” 

We are glad to observe that this volume appears not only in the 
library form in which it is now before us* with wtlich wc were early 
furnished through the kindne^ of Messrs. Smith, Taylor and Co,, of 
Bombay, but in cheap editions,—to he published by Messrs* Oliver 
and Boyd, Rlackie ami Co*, Collins and Co., and the Tract Society, 
—corresponding with those which have been issued of its predeces¬ 
sors* We trust that for the sake of evangelical religion On the con¬ 
tinent, the author's present transaction with the publishers will be as 
profitable to him as the last, which he effected through the help of 
Ur. Chalmers, and which brought him four thousand pounds, a sum 
to which Ids arduous stiudLes, and his travels in-search of information, 
well entitled him* 
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IV.—Si'ndav. Bv K 

Alter long days of storm and showers. 

Of sighing winds ant! dripping bowers : 

How sweet at mom to ope our eyes 
On newly swept and garnished skies 

To miss the clouds and driving fain. 

And sec that all is bright again ; 

So bright, we cannot, choose I ml say. 

Is this the world of yesterday! 

E'en so methinks die Sunday brings 
A change o'er all familiar things; 

A change, we know not whence it came. 

They are, and they arc not, the same 

There is a spell on all around. 

On eye and car, on sight and sound ; 

And lotli and willing) they and we. 

Must own this day a mystery. 

Sure all things wear a heavenly dress. 

Which sanctities their loveliness; 

Types of that endless resting day. 

When we shall all be changed as they. 

To-day our peaceful ordered home, 

Foreshadows mansions yet to come; 

We foretaste in domestic love, 

The faultless charities above* 

And as at ycslcr-cvciMidc, 

Our tasks and toys were laid aside ; 

So! here our training for the day. 

When we shall lay them down for a)o. 

But not alone for musings deep, 

Weak souls this day of days will keep , 

Yes ! other glorious things than these, 

The Christian in his Sabbath sees : 

His eyes, by Faith, his Lord behold ; 

How on the week's first day of old 

From Hell He rose, on Death He trod, 

Was seen of men, and went to God. 

And as wo fondly pause to look 
When in some daily handled book, 

* Famished to us by a friend, who says that die beautiful piece has noL luiheilo Uu, 
pub!isheih— Edit , of the O, C . K 
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A p p vo va I *s wel I -k n o w n tokens s la ml 
Traced by some dear and though I fill hand ; 

E'en so there shines one day m seven, 

Bright with the special mark of Heaven ; 

That we with love and praise may dwell 
On Him who loveth us so w ell. 

Whether in meditative walk ; 

Alone with God and Heaven .we talk ; 

Catching the simple chime that calls 
Our feet to some old Churches walls ; 

Or passed within the Church's door, 

Where poor are rich, and rich are poor, 

We say the prayers, ami hear the Word, 
Which there our fathers said and heard : 

Or represent in solemn wise 
Our all ^prevailing sacrifice ; 

Fc cd f n g i n j oi nt corn imin i on h i gh 
The life of Faith that cannot die, 

And surely in a world like this. 

So ripe with woe, so scant of bliss ; 

Where fondest hopes arc oftenest crossed, 
And fondest hearts arc severed most: 

Tls something that we kneel and pray 
With loved ones, far and near away; 

One God, one Faith, one Hope, one Care; 
One form of words, one House of Prayer. 

T'is past—yet pause—till ear and heart 
In one brief silence e’er we part. 

Somewhat of that high strain have caught, 
The Peace of God which passeth thought. 

Then turn we to our earthly homes. 

Not doubting hut that Jesus comes ; 

Breathing his peace on hall and hut, 

At even when the doors are shut. 

This speeds us on our week-day way. 

And hallows every common day; 

Without Him, Sunday's self were dim, 

But, all is bright, if spent with Him ! 
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V.— Marathi' Publications ;— iNCOwsrimitATioN or Hindi s 
—Poor Swaizelanjj— Ajbdres^ to Natives—Aihirkss 
to Mothers—Strong J)iunk— PancuolVkiiya'n— Vi- 
due Nit i—8 man i Maijatiiya —j utisii-Sa'nui—8 a rr- 
Shatjl—Stotras—A'ratya'ch['-Vajii'—La kshul'-Ami- 
tak— Stuti's—Nigiianta-Praka'sh — N'ama'valts — 
Siiivara'tiu-Katua'. 

Inconsideration of Hindus. Necessity of Repentance and Atonement 
Reprinted from the Dnyanodaya. American Mission Press, pp, 2 h. 

anwrc, ^ftr ? mmtii rfre. ^ 

for* f%5r=r fereefr 

Poor Swaizeland, American Mission Tress, IS11. 

irr tor *rpfr Jite. 

Ail account of a poor pious CHristi ml belonging to the county ui 

Kent. 

Address to those Natives of the Maharashtra who are engaged in Uh 
S ervice of the State, Puna, the Duyrinpralaisli Press, IS 18, pp 
56, IBmo. 

irsrrerrw ^msrcnfr ^ ^rcirerrei 

RtwrRtrT \t*£. 

Exhortations against bribery, and dishonesty, &,c. 

Address to Mothers ,—American Mission, 1841* pp. 25, I2im>. 

^rr arfN wftr *rdt. 

Treats of the care, and instruction of children- 

Strong Drink Injurious to Health .—Bombay Temperance Society, pp 
24, 18mo. 

srrc R>rr?rT: srfffar'rar. 

The following works are printed at the Tress of Gan pat Krislmaji, 
Bombay. 

5tt?s sr^ 

3TFTtT. 

Panchopa'khya'n, bv Vishnu Sharma' Pandit. pp. 211, 18nto. A. 1>. 
1849. 
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serf* ^rr% ?rr^r^ f*r^rriH*(4*TFfer 4^fr- 

vpptr pftsrt qfV^Fr *fa- 

S vs VS 

£r F^rnfr *rr% BPrcrprar srrf#. \®*\ 

TFT 

Transition into Mar all 11 of a portion of the well-known Pancha* 
tmiim by Vishnu Skarma. For an analysis of the Pane ha*- (an tra; see 
prof II. II. Wilson, in Transactions of Royal Asiatic Society, voL i* 
[ip< 15a—200, 

VUinr-Nitty pp. 136, 12m o. 

^himnrtir ^?fmCr # ^f°r^r. graftw 

3TT5Pr qrfTT^ *im Tpm F^TT# *TT^T ?3T^r- 

rft grn^r. ?rV hfrr fowr. 

Translation from tbe Ikhjqgn Farm of the Mahabharaia of the 
Morals of Vidur, the son of Vyusa by a slave-girl* They were pro¬ 
pounded in the court of tbe Kuurara Duryodhan. They contain many 
curious proverbs, of which not a lew art! unsound in morality. The 
work was at one time used in the (Joy eminent schools, but it is now in¬ 
terdicted. 

Shunt Mahatmija* pp* 43, 32mo. 

Shani is (he planet Saturn. When Ins period arrives, he may be 
worshipped according to the forms of those Or/a made by Mahipatt. 

Jotish S'ahdr. pp, 115, and Vastuprakaran pp, 8% 8vo., ISIS, 

'The Jvlish Sahar is a compilation of astrological formula, etc., for 
the cugiioscingof omens and regulating the favourable times for various 
occupations and undertakings, translated from the Sanskrit by Janar- 
dan Bhdskar Kraniaimni * It is fitted to put astrology and divination 
out of use amongst persons of any intelligence and consideration. 
Thousands, however, only gape and stare at its prescriptions* 

The Wmtu-pvakarana is a work of a similar character referring 
especially to the lucky construction of houses, treatment of horses, 
chariots, etc. etc* 

Sapta-Shati, pp. 118mo*J841* 

wsrfT, m: vm. 
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Seven Hum]red On's in praise of Dcm\ arid her exploits in slaying 
Daily as. 

Jmra-Statra* pp. 7, 32 mo. 1810. 

The praise of Vishtin for allaying (ever. From the tenth Skmuht 
of the Bhdgawat. Repeated by the Marathas, though in Sanskrit. 
Durgd Stair a. pp. 13, 1846. 

The praise of Ihtrgd. Anonymous On's* 

Ma'ruti'-Stotra. pp* H, 32mo. ISIG. 

Verses in praise of Hanumaii by Ramdas. 

Da rulrya Dahantt Stotra. pp, 7, 1849. 

m N\ \ * a \ . 

Eight Shlokas, for the consumption of poverty, in praise of Shiva- 
Aratyachi Vttht* part I. pp. 24, 32mo. part 11, pp* 01; part III 
pp. 30, 

ifi irrir w t«««. 

Forms of praise to various gods, on the waving of Lights, 

Lakshrni Ash fate. pp. 8, 1848, 

Wtfr *TS*r. WF \ 3 a o. 

Eight Shlokas f in praise of Laksti mi, die wife of Visit] iu t by A dish 
m Keshata, used for obtaining wealth. 

Shiva-StutL [The Praise of Shiva] pp, 13.1840* Lithographed ai 
Ganpat Krishnaji’s Press. 

Ra'ma-Stuti. pp. 12, 32m o., 1849. 

rr*rwf%, ?r*r 

Fifteen Shlokas in honour of Rama, by Rdmda x. 

Nlghant Prakdsh. 13 v Bafi; Gu mov'd hah Josm, pp, 1023. 4lo., 
1839, 

nrqr jr^rsr. rr m war srrj ifrim Wfr 

qr'jff TTSTU^ liTRcT WT tsjTO * sfrfcT *T- 
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&TIT qriT sftcfR km 3HT. 

^iHfrr *m(r fT^rsft *rr% ^prcrRrisr mf^r. tf*<r 
\z^A. *rc \i\%. srer \oU. 


A Dictionary of medical terms and articles, of considerable use* 
Shim Sahasnt NamavalL. pp* St, IGto* (long), 1848* 


mt< T, WZ \wo 
^ r 
v 

The thousand names of Shiva* 

Vishnu Sahasm Namtvali. pp. SI, 16to* (long), 1848* 

jcT, ?RT 

The thousand names of Vishnu* 


(Janpati Sahasra Ndmamlu pp. 84, IGlo. 

The thousand names of Ganpat. 

Devi Sahasra Namdvali pp. 84, IGto. (long)* 

^frw^rr*trto5"r. 

Sunja Sahmra Namdvali 1849, pp* 82* 10to* (long)* 

t*\ 

The thousand names of Surya* 

Skivardtri-Kalhe che Abhang, 1849, pp* 44* 

m ftrrof% annr. tor, kk 

Consists of fifty-five by iVamdemt, in which, accord mg to 

the Linga Purana, is related die legend of a hunter's obtaining vioji'sha 
by accidentally shaking some leaves of a B^ela tree on a ling of Shwa f 
which happened to be below the branch on which he was spending 
die night* 

The examination of the trash issuing from the native presses we 
feel to be sickening; but the sources of national corruption must be 
looked at* 
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JNTT3TiljK'i ENCK. 

1, MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES T —BlBLE SOCIETY .1 UE 1 EE E — BriT.Pl NI; 
Fi’nm of Bomiiay Trait and Rook Society—Collections 
for Industrial Plantation for Jews at Jerusalem a no 
Lon i jon City Mission—Missionary Resources. 

We beg to tlircc-1 attention to the interesting paper read before the Jubilee 
Meeting oflhe British and Foreign Bihie Society on the Nth March hist, 
which appears in another pnrl oh this our issue. Of this doeumcnl 200 e\ 
Ira copies have been printed for circulation in live West of India by the 
Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society, which lias determined to open a Jubilee 
subscription, ami to hold a Jubilee coinmemoni!ion, in behalf of the parent 
Society which has been so extensively blessed of God, ami whose continued 
prosperity we have hern glad to see devoutly acknowledged al ike annual 
meeting held in Exnler Hall in May Iasi, when its ordinary income during 
the past year was reported at .L 109,100. Ilk-, S d., and its total issues ol 
scriptures from its eoinmenceinerd at 20,571,103 copies, We hope ere 
long to be able to give our readers a paper on (lie circulation of the scrip¬ 
tures in the Bombay Presidency and (he adjoining territories, 

■—— Wo are glad b> be aide to announce that the subscriptions for the 
Building Fund of the bom hay Trad and Bonk Society, n! Rs lOo each , 
now nearly amount to the sum required tor the erection of its Depository. 
It has been lately resolved to sell the English publications of the parent 
society at the rale ol eight instead of nine annus a shilling, a redaction 
which, we hope, will considerably increase their circulation. 

-We are glad to see that during the past year (here has been no fall 

ing off but rather an t nen ase in the income of the diifercnt societies and 
churches labouring lor the conversion of India; and to notice that some ol 
them are smously thinking of extending their agencies to districts of the 
country hitherto unoccupied. The Church Missionary Society has pro 
tiilsed to found a station at Jabalpur in central India, Some members ol 
the English Presbyterian Chun h, who have hitherto contributed to the 
cause id Indian missions principally through the Free Church of Scotland, 
have expressed their desire to have a distinct mission id I heir own. 'I'lie 

Irish Presbyterian Church Inis resolved to.. Alunadahad which, we 

trust, it will he able to ctfect without furl her weakening its stations it) I lie 
interesting province of Kalhiuwnd, 

-- By the Inst mail we remitted to Jerusalem the sum <d Rs. 200 col 

fleeted by ourselves and a few friends in contributions of a crown (Rs. *2\) 
each for the Industrial Plantation tor the Jews al the Holy City. The 
subscription for this institution, which is so much calculated to destroy 
both Rabbinical indolence and superstition, is still open ; and we hope U 
will receive many add i l ions before the end of I he year, 

-— Our excellent friend Mr. Payne of the Bombay Continental Cus¬ 
toms is making a collection for llie London City mission, whirl) is now cm 
ploying a goodly baud of 284 agents. 

2. Native Travel* 

The members of the Committee of the Huddhi-ivartlhak. Hindu S^bhti 
have sent to us a pamphlet of HI pages in Gujarati, principally made up by 
an able Essay or Address by Mr, Krishnadas Mulji on the advantages ol 
native travel. We have perused it with no small interest, (hough we are 
bound to make to it two serious objections* The writer, in behalf of him 
self and his associates, seems to repudiate the very idea of then rw i In¬ 
coming Christians, though they are manifestly ignorant Imth ol the claims 
Third Series. Vol. IV No. G IS 
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and dotflriues ui'out linly faith, the real source of our personal hopes and 
national pre-eminence. We would remind him of the proverb— 

v-ife^r ft* 

—“ Why lose our best interests through the feeling of shame I 75 lie as¬ 
sures his countrymen that there arc no injunctions against foreign travel 
in the Hindu Sliaslraff, which is not the case, as Manu plainly says, “As 
far as the eastern and as faf as the western oceans between tlic two moun¬ 
tains just mentioned [Ilimavat mid Vindhya], lies the tract which the wise 
have named Anjdvarla, or inhabited by respectable men . That land on 
which the black antelope naturally grazes, is held tit for the performance 
of sacrifices; but the land of Mlechchas or those who speak barbarously^ 
differs widely from it, l^et llie three first classes invariably dwell in those 
before-mentioned rounlries ; but a Shudra } distressed for subsistence, may 
sojourn wherever he chooses/’ Our Hindu reformers, when arguing for 
improvements, should not venture on the denial of facts palpable as Iho 
noon-day. The passages from the Hindu writings in favor of travel, if they 
are to be interpreted in consistency with the preceding statute, must refer 
to travel within the Aryavarta. Our reformers should take leave of the 
Hindu shastras altogether* 

3. Bel gaum Mission, 

From the annual report of this mission so faithfully conducted by our 
friends Messrs. Taylor and life y non, we make the following extracts :— 

“ During the year there have been four adult baptisms, one a Roman Ca¬ 
tholic and 3 Linga wants ; of the latter one was a young man of the merchant 
caste and respectably connected. He was educated in the Shapore Cana- 
rcse School, and from a very early period his mind has been seriously im¬ 
pressed, and when very young he manifested unequivocal proofs of his ha¬ 
tred of idolatry. Some years since, he and two other tioys were sent to 
bring home some earth to form an idol of Ganapali; he reasoned with 
them on the folly and sinfulness of idolatry, and persuaded them to unite 
with him to grind to powder their lings which they did, and threw them into 
a well* He tbit a desire to he baptized with Sheevalingappa two years ago, 
but his relations forced him away then and took him to a neighbouring 
village where he was left in the charge of some relations. Mr. Eeynon met 
him there in March Iasi, but he had very little opportunity of seeing him 
alone, as his relations seemed to watch and accompany him whenever he 
visited him* However he said that he had no^returned to idolatry, that he 
worshipped Christ, and looked to him for salvation. He was shortly after 
taken ill with fever, and brought to Shapore for change of air. On his re- 
covery ho fully determined to give himself to the Lord by baptism. When 
his decision was known, all that could he e libeled by fores and entreaty was 
done to prevent him from accomplishing his determination, hut ho remained 
immovable, left bis relations, and threw himself for protection on the Mis¬ 
sion. As he was of age, they could not compel him to return ; however, 
late at night, they fabricated a false charge against him, look out a warrant, 
had him apprehended and taken to the chavvadi; but as there was not the 
slightest foundation for the charge he was immediately dismissed* When he 
was returning, another attempt was made to cany him away by force, so 
that wc were obliged to send (or the assistance of the police guard before 
we'could proceed* This was in May last. Ever since he has conducted 
himself with Christian consistency, and in every way w hich evinces the 
sincerity of his profession. His heathen name was Sheevalingappa which he 
expressed a wish to renounce. At his baptism he assumed the name of 
Paul. With him were baptized the native girls* school master Goorooshi- 
dappa and his wife Lingava. Both have been Ibr a long time candidates for 
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baptism. We trust that they are sincere in their profession. They have a 
suffic ient acquaintance both with the doctrines and practice of Christianity 
to enable them to calculate the cost lo whic h their profession will subject 
them. Our heartfelt prayer is that they may all eminently adorn the gospel, 
and by their holy walk amt conversation produce a salutary and Ixmeficai 
influence on alt around them. 

The baptism of the remaining portion of Mulu Kumar’s family which 
was expected Lo lake place crc this, has necessarily been postponed for a 
further period. But we hope that they will not remain much longer in their 
present state. Two native youlhs of the English School* one a Bra min and 
the other a Tamilian, recently applied for baptism, declaring their readiness 
to renounce Hinduism and embrace Christianity* They are undergoing 
some severe trials from their friends and relations. We arc anxiously wail¬ 
ing to see what will he the result of their present movement towards Chris¬ 
tianity* May the Lord enable them to hear a faithful testimony to the truth 
ami become ihe genuine disciples of the Lord Jesus. 

During the year we have married one couple. Three members of the 
church have died. One of them was SahhapalS the son-in-law of Mutu 
Kumar. He was taken ill with fever in February last which left him para¬ 
lysed in all his limbs, so that he was in a most helpless and distressing state, 
and utterly unable to move without the aid of others* Throughout his tedi¬ 
ous and trying sickness he exhibited a calm, resigned, and peaceful, spirit, 
expressing an hnmhJe dependence lor acceptance with God on the finish¬ 
ed work of the Redeemer, Satan once or twice w as allowed to excite 
doubts and boding apprehensions in him ; but they were soon removed, and 
generally a peaceful resignation lo the will of God and a holy confidence in 
his faithfulness and promises enabled him to triumph over all his fears' We 
do not know that we can better exhibit the happy state of his mind in the 
immediate prospect of dissolution than by giving an extract from a letter 
written by Ids widow to her brother in Bombay giving an account of his last 
ilours* “ At about 7 in the evening on my speaking to him, he said, * I am 
very happy in my mind, I do not fear death, nor do 1 fear hell; I believe in 
Christ my Saviour who promised to give to those w ho arc w eary and heavy 
laden rest; O how loving is my Saviour to me that he did not leave me lo 
perish in my sins ! Then he lifted up his eyes towards heaven and said 
* Lord thou hast said Come unto me all yc that labor and are heavy laden 
for rest; Lord I come, give me that rest. After two or three minutes he 
said, 4 Come Lord Jesus, come quickly, take me thy weary pilgrim to thy 
bosom.’ Again I asked him 4 Do you feel happy in going to Christ, and do 
you believe m him t he replied, 4 I am sure I am going to Christno 
sooner had ho said this than his bodily sufferings increased and hindered 
him from speaking till S o’clock when he began to repeat these words. f O I 
will soon gel over all my pains. 0 how happy w ill ] be to see my Saviour 
fate to face*” In reference to her own feelings in her deep affliction she 
says “My dear brother, I feel happy lor his joyful death, yet his absence 
melts my heart; 0 what a great chastisement it is to me for my sins. It is 
lo bring me nearer lo God* I trust in Christ; He is my refuge and strong 
fortress in times of trouble. He is my hiding place. He is my helper, re¬ 
deemer and comforter. To whom else ran wo go but to that Saviour who 
has shown me the way of salvation. No man can. com fori my distressed 
heart; but He emt who was crucified for me. He will do what He thinks 
proper for his hand-maid.” 

The number of vernacular schools is 8 male, and 1 female, with an ave-- 
rage attendance of 325 boys^md 'JO girls. In all the schools the Scriptures 
and Christian hooks are taught, and other branches of a Christian education 

May the truths which are read and applied to the mind, enlighten the un 
derstanding and lay hold of tlie heart !” 
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4 PnOCKi£r>iN08 QF THE FREE fiENCRAt AssIMBLV Ob' THE CHURCH 

of Scotland is* the Case of the Rev, A. G, Fraser. 

The following notice we extract from the Witness Newspaper, which 
contains the fullest reports of the proceedings of the Assembly. 

"This case came up in the shape of a reference from the Presbytery ol 
Bombay* and arose out of his acceptance of a professorship in the Govern¬ 
ment College at Puna, From the papers in the ease* it appears that at a 
meeting of the Free Presbytery of Bombay* on the 24 th day of November 
1852* it was unanimously agreed to* on the motion of Dr. Wilson*—" That 
inasmuch as it is a fundamental principle of this Church, that no minister 
ought at his own hand to transport himself in ecdcsin bene constituta H 
statu cjusiZm pacato 3 seeing he is not sui juris > and at. his own disposal; 
and inasmuch as there is ixftnna to which the public prints of Bombay have 
given currency* that the Rev. A. G. Fraser has accepted the situation ot 
Professor of English Literature in the Puna Government College* while no 
re fere nee whatever has been made to this Presbytery* of which Mr. Fraser 
is a member; and whereas it has been also stated (by Dr, Wilson), that 
the Board of Education has been informed by Major T. Candy, Principal 
of that College* that Mr, Fraser actually look charge of his duties on the 
16th of this month, and obtained leave of absence to Bombay for a few 
days,—the Presbytery should forthwith call upon Mr. Fraser for his ex¬ 
planation in this matter, and deal with the. case according to the laws of the 
Church, 53 Mr. Fraser then made the following statement:—"Thai on 
Sabbath the 14th November lie received an official loiter from the Secreta¬ 
ry of the Board of Education, intimating to him* that the Board had lieen 
pleased to appoint him Professor of English Literature in the Government 
College at Puna, on condition of his resigning his present duties as minister 
of the Free Church in Bombay ; that lie decided to come to Bombay the 
next day, for the purpose of meeting the Presbytery* to request to be loos¬ 
ed from his charge ; that on the morning of Monday the 15th instant, he 
received a note from Major Candy* the Principal of the College, advising 
him to cotne to the College and take charge, with the view of receiving 
half-pay for half a month, to cover his expenses of removing; that lie re¬ 
plied to the Principal* that he (Mr. Fraser) would wail on him at the Col¬ 
lege, and consult with him there on the subject; that, after advising with 
a senior member of Presbytery, he went to the College, staled to Ihe Prin¬ 
cipal that he (Mr, Fraser) knew of no object ion to lbs acting on the Prin¬ 
cipal’s advice ; that it was understood al the nmeto be a private arrange¬ 
ment* and that he proceeded to Bombay accordingly ; that, after his arrival 
in Bombay, he ascertained that inquiry had been made at lhe Board of 
Education by certain members of Presbytery, as to whether he (Mr, Fra¬ 
ser ) had actually taken charge at Puna, and entered on his duties, and that 
it was found that the Principal had intimated to ihe Board of Education 
that Mr. Fraser had taken charge, Mr, Fraser distinctly states, that he 
has not officially intimated Ids acceptance of the appointment* and that he 
knew he could only be loosed from his pastorate by the Presbytery, but 
lhat he felt there was no impropriety or irregularity in his making the pri¬ 
vate arrangement alxno related, as he was sure it could be at once set 
aside if found to be out of order, Mr. Fraser distinctly slates, that he 
would not willingly violate any law id the Church, and Lhat he submits 
himself in this matter unreservedly to lint Presbytery/ 3 Mr. Fraser then 
handed in the following k4ter : — 

" To the Moderator of the Free Presbytery of Bombay. 

" Rev. and Dear Sir,—I beg through you respectfully to overture ihe 
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Presbytery to loose me I rum my pastorale, llnd 1 may lake up an appoint 
ment as Professor of Literature in the Government Puna College. 

Ymil's very respectfully ami I’nilliUtllv* 
“Bombay, 2-1 th Nov. 1S5’2«” “(Signed) Auix* Gaupex Fuasjsji. 

Dr. Wilson then moved that the following question be pul to Mw Frnsei 
which was agred to '—Does Mr. Fraser consider this appointment to lie iu 
such form at this date, that he can refuse or accept it according to the view 
which Lite Presbytery may take ol its expediency or imu expediency ? 1 he 
question [wing pul, Mr Fraser replied that he did so consider himsclJ 
The Presbytery expressed their swtisfflcliou with this explanation. 

On this it was unanimously agreed that the Presbytery should have a 
private emderenee with Mr, Fraser on the subject ol his request to he 
loosed from his pastoral charge. After which (he Presbytery, adverting to 
reasons adduced by Mr. Fraser, and other points which Imd been mention 
ed intho course of their conference, agreed to proceed with the necessary 
preliminary steps, with a view to loose Mr. Fraser from his pastoral 
charge; but, with respect to the request in reference to lus acceptance ol a 
professorship in the Puna Government College, to refer the question to the 
next General Assembly of the Church. 

The Presbytery at a subsequent meeting look up the reasons ol relerenec 
to the Assembly. At this meeting Mr, Fraser made the following stab- 
ment:— 11 Thai he received when at Mnhabaleshwar a letter, signed in 
their private capacity hy all the office-bearers of the Free Church congee 
gat ion at present residing in Bombay, giving, for several specified reasons, 
the advice that Mr, Fraser should take into consideration the propriety ol 
his withdrawing from tin: pastorate of the Free Church congregation. That 
he (Mr. Fraser) docs not concur in the interpretation which these office 
hearers have put on the facts of the case ; but, in the circumstances, deem 
ing it impossible for himself lu discharge with comfort and efficiency his 
duties as pastor of 1 he Free Church congregation, lie feels warranted in 
asking to he loosed from his pastoral charge.” The Presbytery after heal¬ 
ing Mr. Fraser’s statement in hoc statu agreed to comply with Mr. Fraser's 
request to la? loosed from Ids charge as pastor of the Free Church emigre 
gallon in Bombay. 

With regard to Mr. Fraser’s request for permission to accept a proles 
worship in the Puna Government College, the Presbytery resolved it was 
not in their power Lo give any ecclesiastical sanction to an ordained minister 
of this church accepting office in an institution from which Christian teach 
iug is by its constitution excluded, and referred the question to the General 
Assembly ; but inasmuch as the Presbytery was aware of mi parallel ease 
by which it could he guided, lhey craved instruction from ihe Assembly as 
to ulterior proceedings on the following points,—the relations of Mr*Fraser, 
as holding the professorship, to the Presbytery of Bombay, and his minis 
terial standing and exercise of ministry connected with this church. 

Dr. Dvvf staled that this matter would be referred lo a Committee by 
the Assembly, and, after considering the case, 

/ l he Assembly approved of Ihe Report ; sustain Ihe reference ; approve 
of the conduct of the Presbytery in declining, on Ihe grounds staled by it, 
to accept ol Mr. Fraser’s resignation, with a view lo his taking office in I In 
Government College ol Puna; approve of Ihe conduct tifthc Presbytery ol 
Bombay, in loosing Mr. Fraser from his charge as pastor of the Free 
Church congregation, on the specific ground staled by himself, viz., thai L in 
the circumstances, he deemed it impossible for himself to discharge with 
comfort and efficiency his duties as pastor oflhe Free Chureh congregation. 
And upon this point instruct the Presbytery of Bombay In proceed no larth-, 

m the case: A ml farther, Die Assembly ..hat, ns holding the aWcsaid 

pro!ussoiship, Mr Fraser stands hi no rcUkm to Ihe Presbytery ; Hud 
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having ceased In hold u pastoral charge, lie ceases also to he a member of 
the Presbytery of Bombay ; ami as a minister of the Free Church residing 
within their hounds, lie continues subject to their ecclesiastical jurisdiction*” 

The Assembly, it will he observed, avoided any public discussion of lids 
case, a sufficient vindication of the Prcshytciy’s conducting part of the pro¬ 
ceedings in it with closed doors* It will also be noticed, that while the re¬ 
ference id the Presbytery to the Assembly is approved of, the proceedings of 
the Presbytery have been confirmed, and that Mr. Fraser holds his present 
office without any responsibility in consequence resting on the Church. 

5* Dr, Duff on the Highlands at the Free Church 
General Assembly* 

Dr. Duff, after expressing Ids regret at so important a subject as that 
of (lie Highlands having been thrust into a corner, said, that often in foreign 
lands lie had heard prodigious charges brought against the Highlands and the 
poor inhabitants thereof, which, it not wholly unfounded, were at least most 
cruel. In Palestine his attention might be directed to a man, once said to 
be of great eminence Juit now a miserable wreck of what he once w f as,sitting 
grinding at the mill with Ids eyes out, and with the finger of scorn directed 
against him ; but by and by Ids strength returned, and lie was able to slay 
his thousands with the jaw-bone of an ass* Now, he thought this was 
very much the case with the Highlands ; and he w as prepared to show, by a 
simple reference to historical facts, that there was a Lime when the natives 
of these Highlands and Islands were of another mode from w hat he must 
say the dire oppression of a whole century has reduced them to. But there 
was no time now to enter at ail on the subject. He quite agreed with Dr. 
Mackay in thinking that the Church had nothing to do in adjusting these 
social questions ; but, on the other hand, if they were bound to provide for 
the spiritual destitution of the people, ami they found they were met in all 
directions by endless difficulties, arising out of certain facts and events, 
were they not bound to refer to these facts and events T He had heard the 
present deteriorated condition of the Highlanders referred to in England as 
such that they should have nothing more to do with them ; that they arc a 
set oflaxy, incorrigible, good-for-nothing beings, and if east out into Aus¬ 
tralia, or into America, nr into the Atlantic, or east anywhere but in Scot' 
land, the sooner they w'crc put off there the bettor* Now, he could men¬ 
tion historical fads to indicate why this had arisen ; and the finger of scorn, 
instead of being directed against the ground-down and oppressed, should he 
pointed at the oppressors. This was the reason why they were justified 
in referring to the subject at all. He would venture to say that, before the 
era of the rebellion of 1745, the condition of the inhabitants of the High¬ 
lands and Isles was very different from what it had been since. They were 
indeed called a race of savages,; Pinkerton called them a set of "radical” 
savages, scarcely advanced to the condition of barbarism, and so forth. 
But there were others who knew them better, who gave them a very 
different character. Why, the real fact was, that being driven into these 
wild fastnesses of the Grampians, they looked on the Lowlandcrs as the 
intruders, the usurpers, the spoilers, and robbers ; and therefore, in corning 
down from the mountains and lifting cattle, they thought it a quite justifi¬ 
able form of retaliation, not at all analogmis to the crime of robbery or theft. 
So firmly were they persuaded of this, that many of them, when laken after 
the rebellion, were fired with indignation on being charged as thieves* But, 
besides this, looking at the natural terrestrial virtues or moralities, they 
found them in a much greater proportion than was to be found in many 
realms of civilization. In those early ages IhjIIs and bars were unknown, 
1 >ec a use u m me e ss a ry. T h cy w ere t m I y use d in the cast 1 cs > to defend them 
I rom invail i ng Iocs They also i'ouiid honour, fidelit y, and disi 11 tereslcd cu - 
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t bust asm developed in their character lo rv very degree, There was 
therefore, in these res pert a, no reason for the Collie rare being so calum¬ 
niated ; ami he was prepared hi show Imw their present deteriorated cornli 
tioti hail been occasioned, The rebellion of 1745 broke down what had 
been called erroneously the feudal system. Jt was, however, really a patri¬ 
archal system, the chief being, not a haughty ami imperious feudal superior* 
but a father to Rta people. They looked on him as a father, and, in fad, 
claimed relationship with him—and hence the Highland consulships to the 
twentieth or fortieth degree. The chief did not delight in any external 
grandeur or magnificence, or in those gaudy habiliments and court-dresses 
which set up modern nothingnesses into mightinesses. It was not in Hits 
their glory consisted. The chief appeared as plain as any of his vassals, 
with a single feather only in his bonnet, and that did not cost much, so that 
in this way they lived on terms of frankness and friendliness. They would 
all remark the enthusiasm of the people in meeting the young laird of Coll, 
as described hy Boswell. They all displayed a self-respect which gave 
them a self-reliance, and, in fact, they were a nation of gentlemen. 
But, letting that pass, the rebellion of 174o broke down their system, and a 
new system was introduced altogether. Chiefs were separatee! from their 
clans, and being at a distance, degenerated into a class who needed no long¬ 
er men, but money. Then came die middlemen, and that system of grind¬ 
ing exaction whereby the smaller holdings were merged into the large sheep- 
farms, and the poor people were driven out to subsist cm shell-fish, or perish 
by the sea-shore. They could not, of course, turn a landsman into a sea¬ 
man any more than they could make a tailor out or a shoemaker ; and the 
people who looked hack to their fathers and grand-fathers of endless gene¬ 
rations as having possessed their territories from which they were ejected, 
were forced to heg for employment. Thus they became broken-hearted; 
and he could tell many sad tales of those who had been ruthlessly driven 
down to the sea-shore, to seek their food out of the barren rocks or the 
raging ocean. Now, in these circumstances (hey might at least have ex¬ 
pected the paternal interference of Government, at least to the extent of 
seeing that all the profit were not on one side, and the misery on the other ; 
but, instead of ihts, when a system ol w holesome emigration was proposed 
on an enlightened scale, and when many wore anxious lo lly from the 
miseries with which they were surrounded, they were actually arrested by 
the Government. And why’ The money-making men in the south need 
ed a substance called kelp, and so they forced the people by whom il was 
manufactured, to remain behind ; hut when it was found that another sub¬ 
stance called barilla was to be procured cheaper from Spain, what did they 
care for the Highlanders T Not one straw. The kelp manufacture had of 
course produced an unnatural pressure of high wages, with plenty of cm 
ploy me nt, so there iv as a redundancy of population in the south, and the 
least thing they could have done was for the men of the south and the Gov¬ 
ernment to ha\c united for the relief of those miserable thousands reduced 
to ruin. But no ; things progressed, ami got worse and worse, until at last 
famine overlook them. There was great sympathy shown for the High¬ 
landers in Calcutta at this period, and they sent some L.10.000 or L. 12,000 
for their relief, along with, us they thought, some good advice as to its 
distribution. Perhaps it was the trot deal sun* and their natural ardour of 
lempnrament, but they certainly thought that some of the measures adopt¬ 
ed towards the poor Highlanders savoured more of the dry, hard severity 
of law than of Christian charity*—more of the east winds and ‘*haars ,s of 
Edinburgh than of anything else. However that might be, the misery con¬ 
tinued to increase; and now they turned round and told them they were in¬ 
dolent and would riot work. People indolent who could gel nothing to do ! 
Give them no work, and don't let them work, and then say they are indo- 
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lent! Bricks without straw !—(he old story. Why* it was just the slate of 
things exemplified in England three lu i ml red years ago. He had no faith 
in the theories about races ; ;it least he felt confident the Celts had as 
much energy of character as Lhe Saxons* Moreover, tic ventured to say 
that if the Saxons were brought under the same oppressive, deteriorating 
circumstances as the Celts, the Celts would be Saxons, and the Saxons 
Celts. Look back to the time of Henry the Seventh, wltfen he broke up 
the jurisdiction of the feudal duels; the consequences were exactly the 
same as in the Highlands. Sir T, More, the Lord Chancellor, had a 
picture of these clearances which might almost apply to the Sutherland 
clearances ; and lie does not scruple to call the authors of the mischief a 
set of l£ greedy, covetous cormorants. Jj Though a Lord Chancellor* he 
docs not spare them ; and wc, not being Chancellors, cannot be accused of 
using harslrterms in using the same language respecting these modem imi¬ 
tators* The result was* they had no alternative but to‘go mil and steal* 
and, of course, they were all hanged ; nmft in one year there werp no less 
than 70,000 executions. Sir T, More also speaks of their idleness, so that 
Saxons are just the same as Celts in similar circumstances* But from 
this originated the poor laws* and under them the landlords were subjected 
to a most righteous retribution* and it might he so, perhaps, yet in Scotland* 
He hoped, therefore, they would hear no more of the idleness of the Celt. 
In fact, he ventured to say that, if some Saxon John Bulls were subjected 
to his management,—if just two months* settled on one of those black 
western isles, and ted on wretched shell-fish, ho would bring down the 
stoutest of them into a lazy Saxon. He might also show from the whole 
history of England that the people in the south were as slow to receive 
improvements, particularly in agriculture and so forth, as they had been 
charged with being In the Highlands. But he must again express his sor¬ 
row that the subject had been shut up into a corner; for, having visited 
these western isles along with Dr. Mark ay, last autumn, he could have gone 
into details which would fully corI‘ o1k» rate his statements. And as to the 
destitution, spiritual and temporal, he must only confess that before that 
visit he had no idea of it. He declared that, out of Connaught in Ireland, 
he had never on the face of the earth seen greater wretchedness than in 
some of the districts where schools had been planted* All honour, then, 
to the ladies of Edinburgh, and the ladies of Glasgow, for their earnest zeal 
in this cause. With regard to emigration* he would just say, that God had 
opportunely opened an extraordinary door of entrance for this redundant 
population in Australia. The redundancy of labour, and the deficiency of 
food here, would just supply the total want of labour and the redundancy 
of food in Australia*—the plenum of the 011 c helping lo fill up the vacuum 
of the other. Let them adore the providence of Got! for his goodness. 
And now, when the sheep were going, was it not most beautifully, natural¬ 
ly, yea, most divinely glorious, to sec the chief human shepherd going also. 
He (Dr. Duff) was sure that, in losing Dr. Maekay, they lost the best 
human friend on earth* And he would just say, in conclusion, that they 
would never get the apathy and indifference on these subjects dispelled* 
till they saw the masters of Israel setting the example* and taking the lead. 
It was all right and proper to urge the duty of students of divinity going 
out; but show him one of the pulpit-orators, one of the theological chair's 
men* coming forward, and setting the students the example. It was in this 
way Napoleon, in conquering Europe* gained the confidence of his forlorn 
hopes; and he was glad to see that such men as Dr. Maekay, Mr. Cairns, 
of Cupar* and Mr. Milne of Perth, were all leaving large, attached* and 
mighty congregations in this great cause ; and he thought that more con¬ 
gregations would now be roused up to a due appreciation of these labours 
a broad. — Witn ess * 
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I,—Bunsen’s Misinterpretation of tiie Alexandrian 
authorities on Infant-Baptism, 

From the first publication of the important work on Hippolytus 
and his Age, by the Chevalier Bunsen, we have determined, both from 
respect to the scholarship and standing of the author, and the intrinsic 
interest of the subject, to give it an attentive perusal* This we have 
been able to accomplish only lately* The general impression which 
it has made on our mind, is not very dissimilar to that already ex¬ 
pressed by G. L> F, in the Oriental Christian Spectator* We have 
read it with mingled admiration and regret—with admiration of the 
gigantic learning and genius of its author, and with regret for ins pan¬ 
theistic tendencies, and his erroneous views of inspiration, expiation, 
justification, and the canon of scripture?’ Our regret, we are bound 
to add, is mingled wiili hope, founded on the author's candour and 
charily* On this subject, however, we need say no more at present, 
as we have taken up the pen merely for the purpose of briefly noticing 
the position which the work assumes in reference to the practice of 
infant-baptism by the Alexandrian Church, 

Tim Apostolical Constitutions” in their Creek form arc known to 
every student of Church History, They are a collection of Ecclesi¬ 
astical Canons, purporting to have been framed by the twelve apostles 
assembled at Jerusalem, and reported by their contemporary Clemens 
Rom an us. Their exact history no person lias as yet been able to trace 
in a satisfactory manner* It is generally supposed that they consul 
of comparatively ancient rules, composed about the end of tbe third 
or the commencement of the fourth century, with a fictional origin, 
and numerous posterior interpolations. Light has been sought to be 
cast on them by a comparison with them of the Constitutions (Didas- 
calia) of die Coptic and Abyssinian churches, but without any consid¬ 
erable success, as these works,—copies of which both in Ethiopic anti 
Third Sebtes, Vql< IV, No. 7 10 
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Arabic are now before ns *—are in the main accordant with them. 
Another form of Ecclesiastical Canons, formerly used by the Alex¬ 
andrian Church, 1ms within these few years been brought to light. 
The larger portion of it exists in a single Sahidic MS, in the posses¬ 
sion of Dr, Tattam, the Dean of Bedford ; and the entire, or nearly 
entire work, in a unique Coptic MS, presented by the Duke of North¬ 
umberland to Dr. Tattam, who published it with an English tran¬ 
slation in 1848, in an issue of the Oriental Translation Fund, now 
spread on our table. This w ork of Canons, Dr/Tattam thinks f is derived 
from the same source as the Apostolical Constitutions. Bunsen says 
of it, “ On the whole, this Egyptian document gives us, more than 
any other, the key to the origin ofj$te so-called ordinances of the 
Apostles, and proves the antiquity bSfti of the materials and of the 
fiction. It is deeply to be regretted that it has been attempted to 
maintain the, if rightly to be understood, undoubted apostolicky of 
the ancient customs and ordinances of the church by such a fiction : 
but it certainly is an Ante-Nicene one/* The most decided proof of 
antiquity which we can discover in this document, is in the clause, 

catechumen, or a faithful person, if they have desired to be soldiers, 
[after they have become Christians] let them be rejected, because 
they have despised God/* We agree with Bunsen in thinking that 
“This regulation evidently supposes heathen armies and heathen em¬ 
perors/* With Tati am, we also think, that«the work (of the Canons) 
as well as the Constitutions, bears evident marks of the corruptions of 
a much later period than the time of Clement/’ 

From these lately discovered Canons, which Bunsen holds in the 
main to he of Ante-Nicene origin, he gives several quotations, mak¬ 
ing on them, as he goes along, some marginal notes. The following 
is Ids quotation, with his comment, on the celebration of baptism. 

Of the celebration of hohj 
Baptism. 

“2 And at the time of the 2 The blessing of the water at 
crowing of the cock let them first the dawn of day. 
pray over the water. Let the 
water be drawn into the font, or 
flowing into it* And let it be 
thus, if they have no scarcity. 

But if there be a scarcity, let them 

The copy af the Didasculia Apostotica in Arabic which is hi our ptmea*ion, re¬ 
ceived from ihe bands of the Coptic patriarch tn 1843, 
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pour the water which shall be 
found into the font; and Jet them 
undress themselves, and llic young 
shall be first baptized. Ajjd all 
who are able to answer lor them¬ 
selves let them answer* 3 But 
those who are not able to answer, 
let their parents answer for them 
or one other numbered among 
their relatives. And after the 
great (grown) men have been 
baptized, at last the women, they 
having loosed all their hair, and 
having laid aside the ornaments of 
gold and silver which were on 
them. Let not any one take a 
strange garment with him into the 
water.” 


3 “ Here is the baptism of 
children (not infants) evidently as 
an exceptional case ; for the in¬ 
struction respecting the training 
is, as we have seen, general, and 
supposes that all catechumens are 
not only able to walk, but also 
to be instructed, and have indeed 
learned what is needful. 11 


With all deference to Bunsen, we submit tit at his comment here is 
not only not borne out, but contradicted by bis text. “ Here," in¬ 
deed, « is the baptism of children,” ami both of those able to speak 
and not to speak. «Th'e young shall be first baptized. And all 
who are aide to answer for themselves let them answer. But, those who 
are not able to answer (dearly infantes), let their parents answer for 
them , or one other numbered utnong' their relatives.*’ Their case is riot 
“ exceptional” but adjunctive to their appearance with their parents or 
guardian relative in the baptismal font. The u training' 1 referred to 
in the Canons refers wholly to the case of proselytes or “ new men 
who have not arrived at the faiih.” Such are required to attend the 
bishop for instruction ; but the canons are totally silent on the case 
of children except, when attht bath, as mentioned above. The fact 
of their bapi%sni 7 even when unable to answer for themselves, it dis¬ 
tinctly recognizes. If those able to answer for themselves may be 
supposed to have had the ability to walk and receive instruction, 
those unable to answer for themselves would obviously stand in an¬ 
other category. The Canons themselves lake no notice of the in* 
struction of children. We claim their authority for infant baptism. 

With this, the natural and the correct view oF the subject, we hold 
that the attempt of Bunsen to limit the testimony ofOrigen, also of 
Alexandria, to growing and walking children, exclusive of infants, 
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baptized by that church on tradition from the Apostles’ days, falls to 
the ground* The custom of the church embraced children, who, a s 
we have seen, could not answer for themselves ; and we maintain that 
the argument pursued by Origen, when he alludes to the baptism of 
little children, dearly establishes the fact that he had iiiat of infants in 
his eye* The passages of his writings referring to this subject, as 
well known, and given by Bunsen in the appendix to his third volume, 
are the following :— 

In Ep. ad Rom . [lib,] v. (Gpp. iv, p. 565, speaking of the corpus 
peccati) [in Romans vi] : “ Ideo ot ecclesia ab Apostolis tmlitionem 
snscepit, etiam parvulis baplismum dare* Sciebant illi, quibus Chris- 
tianorum secreta commissa sunt mrateriorum, quod essent in omnibus 
gemiinai sordes peccati, quae per aqiiam et spiritual ablui debeTeut/’ 

In LeviL HomiL viii. (Opp. iz* p. 2-10): “ Addi his etiam illud potest, 
tit requiratur quid cans® sit cum baptism a eccleske pro remissione 
peccatorum detur, secundum ecclesite observant]am etiam parvulis 
baplismum dare : eum ntique, si nihil esset in parvulis, quod ad re- 
missionem deberet et indulgentiam pertinere, gratia baptismi super- 
fhia vidcretur.” 

In Lucam HomiL xiv* {Opp* hi, p, 918) ; « Parvuli baptizantur in 

remissionem peccatorum* Quorum peccatorum ? vel quo tempore 
peccaverun1 1. ant quomodo potest ulla lavacri in parvulis ratio subsis- 
tere, nisi justa ilium sensum, de quo patilo ante diximus : ‘Nullus 
mu rid us a sovdc, nee si unhis die! quidem fuerit vita ejus super ter¬ 
rain V Et quia per baptismi sacramen turn nativitatis sordes depo- 
liuutur, propterea baptizantur et parvuli: < Nisi enim qnis renatus 
fuerit ex aqua et spiritu, non poterit intrare in re gnu m coelomm/ ” 

In the first of these passages, Origen, when treating of the body of 
sin, the natural corruption of man, thus expresses himself: « So also 
the church has received from the apostles the tradition, that baptism 
should be given also (or, even) to little children. They knew that in 
all those to whom the hidden things of the Christian mysteries are 
delivered are the real pollutions of sin which ought to be washed away 
by water and the Spirit/* To exclude infants from the little children 
here admitted to have been baptized, is to destroy the argument of 
Origen altogether* He held the doctrine of a depravity congenite 
with man, recognized as the “ body of sin,” and existent, though 
somewhat dormant, in infants. The baptism of infants was, with its 
other relations, the recognition of this depravity. Bunsen's observation 
that, like I re arc us on a certain occasion, he may be here using the 
word » little children" (parvuli) as distinguished from “babes,” is con- 
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sequently inadmissible. Irenseus, it is worthy of notice, too, in the 
passage to which Bunsen refers, is not treating merely of infants and 
adults in an ecclesiastical sense, but of all the stages of human life , 
infancy, childhood, boyhood, manhood, and even old age, sanctified by 
Christ,* distinctions it is not necessary always to recognize in the in- 
<\ uiry about the practice of pe do-baptism, of the existence of which from 
the days of the apostles, Origen,—born A. D. ] 85, or 85 years after tlm 
apostolic age, the most learned man of his day, and a great traveller in 
Greece, Italy, Cappadocia, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine,—was indeed 
a most competent witness. 

The second passage from Origen refers essentially to the same 
argument as that which we have now noticed in connection with the 
first. When speaking of the Levi deal purification of the first-born, 
he says, « It ought to be added to these considerations, that it may 
be asked for what reason the baptism of the Church should be given 
for the remission of sins, according to the practice of the church to 
give baptism even to liule children; since if there be indeed nothing 
in little children, which requires remission and forgiveness, the grace 
of baptism would appear to be superfluous.’ 7 Here he makes baptism 
parallel u r ith the purification of even birth-defilement; or, as stated by 
Bunsen himself (vol. iii. p. 192), he “says that the Levhical injunc¬ 
tion of the sacrificial purification for the first-bom infant seems to 
him a proof that impurity and sinfulness attach to man from his birth, 
and that for this reason the church, according to apostolical tradition, 
performs the act of baptism even upon children/ 1 Origen’s illustra¬ 
tion has no force except on the recognition of infant-baptism. 

On the third passage of Origen, we need make no special remark. 
It speaks for itself:—■" Little children are baptized for the remission 
of sins. Of whose sins ? Or, when have they sinned ? Or how can 
any reason exist for the ablution in the case of little-children unless 
according to the meaning which we have before expressed, 4 No one 
is free from defilement, though his life upon earth should be only that 
of a single day’? And, because by the sacrament of baptism the 
pollutions of birth are got rid of, since even little children are baptiz¬ 
ed : “ for except a man be born of water and of the Spirit be can not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven*” 

Fc w, in this wide world, wc are persuaded, can interpret these pas¬ 
sages ol Origen as referring to growing children, say from six to ten 
years of age, as Bunsen unaccountably does. The great man of the 
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Church at Alexandria in the beginning of the third century, and the 
most ancient book of the Church of the same city, if indeed it be so 
old, are both in favour of infant-baptism as the usage of the church, 
from the authority of the apostles. 

While the Alexandrians confidently practised pedo-baptism, as now 
unequivocally shown, there was one African divine, farther to the 
west, who objected to the custom. That was Tertullian. This elo* 
quent, but not judicious, or consistent writer was opposed to the bap¬ 
tism of children, evidently from the idea that the ordinance of God, 
designed to strengthen the faith and patience of his people in the 
battle of the Christian life, was a sort of extreme unction to be ad¬ 
ministered when the temptations to sin were weakened, and the dan¬ 
ger of relapse into error and vice was well nigh removed. But arguing 
against the baptism of children, he neither could nor did deny the 
usual practice of the Church, though he questioned its expediency. 
By the advocates of pedo-baptism this fact is usually noticed as an 
important element in the historical inquiry about the subjects of 
baptism. To it, too, Bunsen directs his attention ; and he maintains 
that Tertuliian’s arguments are directed merely against the baptism 
of children, the question of the baptism of infants not having then 
been raised, “ Tcrtullian's opposition/ 1 he says (vol. iiu p, 195) « is 
to the baptism of y oung growing children, he does not say one word 
about new-born infants" A more erroneous conclusion from Tcr¬ 
tullian's language, it is difficult to imagine. The very quotation 
which Bunsen makes from Terlullian condemns his inference. For 
it is desirable to postpone baptism according to the position of each 
individual, as well as in reference to his age, but especially so in the 
case of children (parvuli), Where is the necessity for placing the 
sponsor [probably used in the case of children introduced from 
heathenism] in jeopardy, who may be prevented by death from per¬ 
forming the promises, or may be deceived by the breaking out of an 
evil disposition l It is true that our Lord said, 4 Hinder them not 
from coming unto me / but they may do so when they have arrived 
at the age of puberty, they may do so when they have begun to learn , 
and when they have learned to whom they are going, why should they 
at that innocent age hasten to have their sins forgiven them ** Here, 
it is obvious, he is reasoning against the baptism not merely of those 
who have not arrived at puberty, but of those who not only have not 
u learned what is needful,” but have even « not begun to learn,” and 
have the comparative innocence of infancy as he thought. The 
passage is an important one. Could TertulHan have assailed the 
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historical foundations of the general practice of the Church, he would 
undoubtedly have done so* lie writes entirely as a rationalist 
He thus goes on:—“ In wordly affairs men act more cautiously than 
to intrust him with a divine treasure, to whom earthy substance is not 
entrusted* Let him know how to ask salvation, that you may appear 
to have given it to one that asketh* For no less reason unmarried 
persons also should be delayed, who are exposed to temptation ; as 
well as virgins by reason of maturity, as widows by being destitute 
of a consort j until they either marry or be confirmed in continence* 11 
The sum and substance of ibis is, Don't baptize those exposed to 
temptation* 'The tendency of the age, as far as Tertullian may be 
viewed as its exponent, was to postpone baptism from superstitious 
views of the sin committed after baptism rather than to hasten it* 
Had it been possible to press the example of the apostolical and 
subsequent age into the argument on Ids side, Tertullian would have 
brought it forward* By neglecting to do so, he is an indirect, but 
valuable, witness to the practice of infant baptism* 

The testimony of Cyprian in favour of infant baptism Bunsen readily 
admits; while, without cause, lie makes insinuations about Ids ** blind 
enthusiasm,” and “ bad interpretation of the Old Testament/’ and de¬ 
clares of him that he was “the first of the fathers, 11 who established it 
as a principle. That he was not the first of the fathers, who did so es¬ 
tablish infant baptism, must be evident from tbe preceding authorities. 
That he was neither actuated by blind enthusiasm, nor made a had 
interpretation of the Old Testament, will appear from the following 
passage of his letters, in w hich be states tire result of the deliberations 
aL the Council of Carthage, held in the year 2i>*3, to Fid us, who 
thought that infants should not be baptized sooner than they were 
capable of being circumcised :— 

** Cyprian, and the rest of the bishops who were present in the 
Council, sixty six in number, to Fid us, our brother, greeting. As 
to the case of infants;—whereas you judge lhat they must not be 
baptized within two or three days after they were bom, and that the 
rule of circumcision is to be observed, that no one should be bap¬ 
tized and sanctified before the eighth day after he was born ; We 
were all in the council of a very different opinion. As for what yon 
thought proper to be done, not one was of your mind; but w'C all 
rather judged that the mercy and grace of God is to be denied to no 
human being that is born. This, therefore, dear brother, was our 
opinion in the council* that we ought not to hinder any person from 
baptism and the grace of God, who is merciful and kind to ail* And 
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this rule as it holds for all, is we think, more especially to be observ¬ 
ed in reference to infants, even to those newly bom.” 

Here instead of deferring to the Oid Testament example in the 
letter, Cyprian and his numerous colleagues, treat the question of 
infant-baptism according to the principles of Christian liberty, though 
probably with erroneous views of the effects of baptism ; though, 
as we contend, if the offering of infants to God in baptism by dedi¬ 
cation and prayer be God’s ordinance, his own blessing may be ex¬ 
pected to follow it in God's own good time, both to the parents taking 
the vows of God upon them for the child, and to the child, seeing on 
the developement of reason, its providential astriction to know and 
serve the Lord from its enjoyment of its early Christian advantages, 
as was the case with the Jews in the matter of their circumcision. 

The early history of infant-baptism it is scarcely necessary to trace 
nearer our own times. Infant-baptism, it is admitted, was the practice 
of the churches hi Asia, Africa, and Europe after the time of Cyprian- 
This part of our subject we leave, with the following notice of a remar¬ 
kable factadding to the force of the testimony already adduced. « About 
one hundred and sixty years after this Council [that of Carthage 
above mentioned], a warm dispute took place about original sin, be¬ 
tween St- Austin and Pelagius, which occasioned some remarkable 
declarations concerning the baptizing of infanta, that, otherwise might 
have never come to light* Pelagius was pushed hard by this ques¬ 
tion of Austin, * Why are infants baptized for the remission of sins, 
if they have none? 1 The former is confounded ; he knows not what 
to say. But instead of attempting to discard pedo-baptism as un- 
scriptural, unapostobcal, or an unwarrantable innovation, which he 
could not have failed to have done had it been in his power, be de¬ 
clares, * That he never had heard, even any impious heretic, who should 
assert, that infants are not to be baptized. 1 And again, 4 Who can 
be impious as to hinder infants from being baptized V And Austin 
scruples not to say. That lie did not remember to have ever read of 
any, not only in the catholic church but even in any heresy or schism 
whatsoever, who maintained that baptism ought io be denied to in¬ 
fants, This the church has always professed, has always maintain¬ 
ed."* 

To go backwards even to the times before Grigen himself, for a 
moment, before leaving this part of our subject* Respecting the pas¬ 
sage ol'Jremeus, in which he says, “Christ came to save all per- 

* Ur, Edward IVriUaiiH oji Baptism, vol, ii. p. jj|, 
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sons who by him are regenerated (renascimlur) unto God, infants, and 
little ones and children and youths and elder persons’ 7 (of various 
degrees of age as mentioned), C. L* F. says, « We cannot admit that 
renascuntur in the same passage is to be translated by baptize.*’ We do 
not propose that it should be so translated, though with the sacrifice of 
our wish to find Iromeus more orthodox than lie is, we fear it must he 
so interpreted; lor he himself in another passage (lib* i. cap, 1B) says, 
Tqm l^nTT-tfrymroc rjjc aimyem*rprEa?c> ‘'baptism which is our 

regeneration unto God/ 7 Irenteus, we thus reluctantly claim as a wit¬ 
ness in favour of the practice of infant-baptism, though he is not so 
needed. Even Justin Martyr, who wrote close on the apostolic age, 
in his apology called the second, but according to Du pin really the 
first, speaks of OrcuSiri) little children “ disciplcd unto Christ," or 
treated according to the commission requiring the apostles to dis¬ 
ciple/ 7 by baptizing*” The probable inference to be derived from 
this passage, is in favour of infant baptism, though we can well afford 
to part with it. 

On the scripture warrant for infant baptism, and on the benefits to 
be derived from it both to parents and children, a word will afterwards 
be offi^ed to the readers of this brief article. With this the most im¬ 
portant part of the subject, we do not, however, like to couple the 
name of Bunsen ; for it is one on which be docs not enter, though he 
conceives that the baptism of children may be advantageously prac¬ 
tised by the church. 

A Covenanter. 


II-—Contributions towards a History of Biblical Trans¬ 
lations in India. —No* 1. 

“ In the word of a king there is power/ 4 said the wise man in days of 
old ; and the truth of Ins remark is confirmed, when we read of a large and 
mighty heathen city being led to humiliation and repentance by the prot'ta¬ 
rnation in it of one single message from the King of kings* Could we have 
seen the prophet of Gath -hepher stand up in the streets of Nineveh, that ex¬ 
ceeding great city, whose wickedness had gone up before God, and could v e 
have heard him cry, “ yet forty days, and Nineveh shall he overthrown/ 1 
should \ve, judging by human probabilities, have expected the result Mud 
followed! Nay, would we not rather have exclaimed that he was wasting 
his strength for nought and in vain 1 Nevertheless his word had power to 
move the inhabitants of that godless city, from the monarch on his throne 
to the meanest of his subjects* What was it, then, Mud gave sued efficacy 
to Jonah’s message! The simple fact Mud that message was the word aj 
Goo. It was the sword of the Spirit; and wielded hy tl is Almighty arm, 
it proved a weapon, mighty indeed through God to (he casting down of Mm 
strongholds of sin and o/Satan* That weapon is now entrusted lo us, I’m 
the Lord Jesus commanded his disciples, “ Go yc into all the world am! 
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preach the gospel to every creature/ 1 u teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever i have commanded you. 1 * It is the same now, as it was in the 
days of Jonah. Its keen edge has not been blunted by the lapse of lime, 
but it has been rather rendered sharper, for it is now a two-edged sword— 
one edged being that of deserved wrath, and the other that of mperabound- 
ing undeserved love . It is a sword against us, if wc he not on the Lord's 
side ; but it is a sword for us and put into our hands, if wc be his people. 
Gurnal quaintly remarks that when the word is translated, the sword is 
drawn out of its scabbard. We propose considering in a few brief sketches 
what has been done in this heathen land, to put this drawn sword into the 
hands of those who have hitherto been unarmed, and who have been led 
captive by Satan at the pleasure of his will* It may be that, in reviewing 
the past, we may I jo led to remember what yet remains to be done, and so 
may he stirred up to he more diligent and zealous in doing what we can, to 
enable others to read, each in his ow n Longue, the wonderful works of God ; 
and thus to attain to the knowledge of Him, who was, and is, the Word of 
God. 

The Dutch were the first of the European nations, who translated any 
port ion of the Scriptures into any of the languages of the East. In 1631, 
they translated some of the Psalms into the Formosan language, and in the 
same century they translated Matthew's gospel into Portuguese, and from 
that into Tamil] ibr the use of the inhabitants of Northern Ceylon. We 
shall therefore commence with— 

The Tamcl Sciuptukes. 

In 16S3, the translation of the New Testament into Tam til and Singalcse 
was commenced, and in 1694, that of the Old Testament. They were not 
however regularly carried on, and were not finished till nearly the*end of 
the ISlh century, when the whole of the New Testament and a great part 
of the Old Testament was printed. 

In 1706, the Danish missionaries Ziegenhalg and Plutschow arrived, and 
in 170S, Ziegcnhalg commenced Lhc translation of the New Testament into 
Tamil!. This was the first attempt to give the natives of India the Bible 
in 1 heir own language, for the translation of Ceylon was? not suited for the 
inhabitants °f ttie Continent* 

The Tamul language is spoken by about six millions of people, inhabit¬ 
ing the south-eastern portion of the Indian peninsula, and the north end of 
Ceylon. 

In 1711, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge sent the Danish 
Mission a printing press ; and in March of that year Ziogcnbalg finished Ids 
translation of the New Testament. Delays impeded the printing, but a 
quarto edition was completed in 1715. 

In 1713, Ziogcnbalg commenced the Tamul translation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and in 1719, had advanced as far as Ruth. On his death, which then 
took place, Schullze continued the work* In 1725, it was finished, and in 
1726 printed, 

A second edition was published before 1745. Another edition of the 
Pentateuch in 1776. And about 1796 another edition of the whole Bible* 
Sehnttze also had the Lord's Prayer translated into eight different lan¬ 
guages, and scattered them abroad, written on palmyra leaves, as seed for 
1 he Lord to bless. It is interesting to remark the delight with winch 
Schullze carried on tins arduous work of translation. He testified, “ that 
the Lord refreshed his own soul, causing him daily to feed upon the green 
pastures nf the word which were employing all his thoughts thus, as it 
was truly said, proving lhc faithful loving-kindness of our God, who does 
uut muzzle the o\ when he treadeth nut lhc corn. 

When Sdm!Lee loft India, Fabricius commenced the revision of the Ta 
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mul Testament, and after having spent lwenty years in the work, publish 
eel an edition in 1773* He also translated the Old Testament with much 
care, Every sheet of it was sent by him from Madras, where lie was sta¬ 
tioned, to Cuddalore. There the missionaries Gericke and HuUcrnaim 
examined and corrected it, and then returned it with their notes to Fahri 
cius, who again revised it, and sent it to Tranquebar, where it was printed 
under the superintendence of Dr. Rotller and another missionary. In 1771 
a metrical version of the Psalms w as also published* 

In 1806, Dr. Buchanan visited southern India, and thus wrote, tf There 
is a great cry for Bihlcs throughout the Tamul land;” and in confirmation 
of this, he mentioned that the people, understanding who he was, followed 
him, exclaiming, “We don't want bread or money from you ; hut wo waul 
the word of Goth” Mr. KohlhoiT, the missionary at Tanjorc, also told 
him, that “ there were upwards of 10,000 Prates knit Christians belonging: 
to the Tanjorc and Tinnevclly districts alone, who had not among them one 
complete copy of the Bible ; and that not one Christian perhaps in a hun¬ 
dred had a New Testament*” 

In 1809* Dr. John printed at Tranqucbar an edition of Fabric ius J s Tamul 
New Testament, and in 1811, a subscription was collected in Calcutta, to 
purchase SCO copies of that edition for distribution. In 1831, tbe Calcutta 
Auxiliary Bible Society printed an edition at Scram pore of 5,000 copies, 
the expense being 3,000 Rs. This edition was ready in 1812, and was sent 
to Tranqucbar for distribution. The simple and earnest expressions used 
by those desirous of possessing the precious volume arc very touching. 
One wrote, “My heart is now like a lamp without being trimmed. I en- 
treat you will trim it, by giving me an Old and New Testament,” An¬ 
other considers “ the word of God as showing unto men the way of salva¬ 
tion, calling them to eternal life, and adorning them with the robes of right¬ 
eousness of Jesus Christ ; lie therefore craves a Bible.” And a third spuke 
of it as “ more precious than riches, gold, silver or gems.” 

In 1814 and 1815, there being a demand for a new edition of the Tam id 
Old Testament, it was resolved to print that of Fabricius, after it should 
have been revised by Mr. Rhenius and Dr, Rotller, 

In 1S15, Mr. Rhenius commenced this revision of the Old Testament, 
exactly one hundred years having elapsed since Zicgenbalg had published 
bis Tamul New Testament* Rhenius bad then been only a year and a 
half in India. Twelve years passed before his New Testament was finish¬ 
ed, and when he died, after a residence in India of four and twenty years, 
he had not finished the Old Testament, though the work of translation was 
one which he never neglected. In 1SH>, he had finished the Pentateuch 
and Psalms ; and Genesis was printed by the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible So¬ 
ciety, as a specimen for examination* 

In 1820, the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society was formed, and imme¬ 
diately turned their attention to the Tamul Scriptures, For immediate 
use Fabrieius's version of the Old Testament was to be printed, 1,000 
copies i and as there was a demand for the New Testament also, it was 
undertaken to print 2,500 copies of the w hole Testament, besides separate 
editions of the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, 2,500 copies of each. All 
these were ready in 1823* Dr. John had strongly advised Ihe publication 
of portions of Scripture, as he considered that in this way both adults and 
youths were more speedily made acquainted with the truth, 

Mr. Rhenius and Dr. Rotller were now busily engaged revising Fabri- 
cius’s translation. They first w ent through the New Testament, and hav¬ 
ing laid their version before a Sub-Committee for examination, Matthew’s 
gospel was in 1824 ami 1825 finished, and 10,600 copies printed and em u¬ 
lated. This translation was found most acceptable, but as .some alteration* 
were suggested, it was resolved to revise the gospels again, before any more 
should be printed. 
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Rheums having lwcn occupied with his version for twelve years, com- 
pleled it in 1825. The second revision was at once commenced, and 5,000 
copies of the gospel which were sent to press, were ready in 1827; hut be¬ 
fore the remainder of the New Testament could he prepared, it was found 
necessary to print a second edition of the Gospels and Acts, 5,500 copies. 
They wore ready in 1830, and it was recorded, ** the desire of the native 
population to receive the Tarmil Scriptures, more than keeps pace with the 
a hi lily to supply (hem/ 9 

There being a demand for live Tarnul Old Testament, there were printed 
from Fahririius’s version, Pentateuch, Psalms, and Isaiah, 5,000copies each, 
and oi the remaining hooks 2,500 copies each* This edition was completed 
in IS3I, and comprised the Old Testament in four thick octavo volumes. 
In this year 1831, preparations were made lora second edition of Rhcnius’s 
New Testament in small type, and it was resolved to print, alter another 
revision, 12 or 15,00(1 copies. This edition was ready in 1833. 

In reference to the effect of circulating the Scriptures, one of the mis¬ 
sionaries, writing in 1831, makes these striking remarks. “ If ever a 
sincere Christian could doubt of the good effects of live gospel upon a 
heathen land, I would propose to him, as a means to solve his doubts, to 
come and reside for some time in the Tinncvclly district; and to enquire 
into the mental slate and conduct, both of those who have not received the 
word of God, and are comparatively ignorant, of it, and of those who have 
received it: having no doubt whatever, that the result of the enquiry of 
such a man would clear up all his doubts.” And again be says, <e A 
heathen, not far, I hope, from the kingdom of God, told me that one of the 
good impressions which lie received in favour of the gospel, arose from 
comparing the conduct of one of our Catechists, with the conduct of the 
best of the heathen.” How would our conduct hear such a comparison] 

In 1832. 3,000 copies of the Psalms were printed in a 12mo, volume. 
Also, 5,000 copies of the Historical Books of the Old Testament in small 
type. 

In 1833, the Pentateuch was reprinted, 5,000 copies ; Genesis and Exodus 
to chapter xx, 3,000 copies ; Luke’s gospel 8,000 copies ; ami Revelation 
7,000 copies. And in this year for the first time Rheniums New Testa¬ 
ment was available complete. So great had been the demand for it, that 
hitherto the portions were distributed as soon as printed. Rhcntus writing 
at this date, says, 1 The excellency of the gospel is now generally ac¬ 
knowledged among the people, that have had opportunity of knowing it, 
but they often ask, Who can walk according to it 1 a question which 
should he deeply taken to heart by Christians of all descriptions,” 

In 1835, new editions were published, as follows i 

New Testament* 12mo. 5,000 copies, except Matthew, which had not 
been quite revised. 

Luke, English and Tarnul, 5,000 copies. 

Luke, small type, 15,000 copies. 

1 Cor. to Phiiippians, large type, 3,000 ditto. 

Acts, and Ezra to Job, large type 5,000 ditto. 

In 1S36, the Sub-Committee printed their revision of Rhcuius's New r 
Testament, and turned their attention to the Old Testament. 

It may be well to mention the care that was taken in the preparation of 
this version. The Madras Committee slate in one of their Reports, that 
after the translation was completed by 3VIr. Rheums, it was submitted to a 
Tamul Sub-Commit tec for their criticism. It was then returned to Mr. 
Rhenius for Ins counter-remarks, and on these being received, it was again 
gone through by the Committee, with Ihe assistance of native scholars, and 
every disputed point carefully considered. When the Testament was 
completed, an interleaved copy was sent to every missionary, that eorree 
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lions and improvements might he suggested* At one rime there were 
three Sub CujnmiUees engaged in lbo it, vision, and Dr. Rutller who had 
assisted Fahrivitis in bis translations, and had studied the language lor 
forty years, was on one of them. 

The minuteness with which tlie Committee examined the translations, 
is evident from an entry in llhcnius’s diary. He says, £f The Bible Re 
virion Conduces give us a deal of trouble/ They go through the gospels 
again, and send me, on six chapters only, about one hundred and Lilly 
remarks/ 1 

Fahriciits’s version, however, was stilt preferred by some, partly be¬ 
cause they had known it from their childhood, and partly because one 
edition of it had marginal references and headings to llie chapters* 

In 183o, Mr. Rheums was desirous that the revision of his translation of 
the Old Testament should he commenced, and therefore 150 copies of 
Genesis were prepared, printed and circulated lor examination. And after 
having obtained the opinions ol missionaries and others, it was resolved, in 
IS3ii, that Fabricius's version should not he laid aside ; lull that another 
edition of it should l>c printed, with some alterations in the orthography, 
and that the revision of Rheniums version should be continued. 

In 1837, John and Acts, in Tamil I and English, was published, 5,000 
copies ; and in 1S3S, 3,000 copies Psaims to Canticles, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and part of Ezekiel, pari also of Matthew, arid an extra 3>0UG of the 
Psalms—all in small type. Also 10,000 copies New Testament, and 2nd 
Corinthians to the end, large type; and 1,000 Mark anil 1,000 ol a part ol 
Luke, small type. In this year Rhcuitis died, his last work being to sign 
papers connected with the Bible Society. 

In 1839, there issued from the Press 109,500 copies of separate integral 
portions of Scripture in Tainul—both of Fahricius *s and Rhemus’s ver¬ 
sions ■ and in 1810, also large editions of the New Testament and Psalms. 
In ISil, it was stated that no satisfactory conclusion had been yet come 
to, in reference to the two versions, of Fahricius and R hen ins. 

In 18-12, Mr. Winslow translated the headings and chronology of the 
English version into Tamul, and arrangements were made to print 6,001) 
copies of the Bilile with these additions,—the Old Testament being the 
version of Fahricius, corrected, and (he New Testament that of Rhenius. 
In 1842, also an edition of Fnhricitis’s New Testament was undertaken, 
with the headings and references of the English version translated by Mr. 
Bower, 10,000 copies ; it was finished in 1813. And in 1812, were also 
printed 5,000 copies of Matthew, Rhenius's version, and 3,000 Psalms, 
Fahricius S s version. 

In 1844, the Tamul Bible, commenced in 1842, was finished,—and there 
were also printed 3,000 copies of Genesis anil 10,000 of the Psalms, of 
Fahricius*s version. 

In 1S45, 1,500 copies of the Pentateuch were printed,—also, 10,000 
copies of each of the four gospels, Fabricius’s version, and 10,000 copies ul 
Matthew, Rhcnius’s version; also, I0,C00 copies Psalms, Fahricius s 
version. 

In 1840, an edition of Ithenius’s version of the New Testament was 
completed. R was commenced in 1844, 0,000 copies with references, 
headings, various readings, and the chronology of the English version. 
And in this year there were also ready Mark, Luke and John, Fahrieius's 
version, 10.000 copies. In 1847, the second edition, 0,000 copies, of the 
uniform Tamul Bible was ready^having been commenced in 1844. There 
were also published in 1847, 3,000 copies of Psaims, Genesis and Exodus 
to chapter xx.; also, 3,000 copies New Testament, Rheniums version, 
with the marginal references from that of Fabric* us's printed in 18 i;b 

In 1842, a revised version of Genesis, formed on lire Baris of Mr. 
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ftheniiis’s translation was (‘itcula.tctl for examination, liut no progress bad 
been made in obtaining a standard version, and in 1840, another effort 
was made. Hitherto there had been the two versions. That of Fabricius 
was “ more literal hut more obscure that of Bhenius ff more idiomatic, 
and altogether in a better Tamul dress,” but “too paraphrastic.” The 
desire was to obtain “a medium version of the New Testament,” and “ an 
improved version of the Old Testament,” and thus to produce “a uni¬ 
form Bible,” 

Circulars were accordingly sent to the missionaries of different denomi¬ 
nations, and arrangements made for commencing with the New Testament. 
Portions of the New Testament were allotted to the translators, and a 
Committee of variations appointed at the Presidency, as also a Revision 
Committee. At this time the Jaffna Bible Society were engaged on a 
translation of the Old Testament, and preferred prosecuting it by them¬ 
selves, but in 1848 they agreed to join with the Madras Bible Society, and 
thus prepare a united version of the Tamul Scriptures. The Jirst portions 
of the revised New Testament were sent to Press in 1847, 300 copies of 
each ; and in 1850, the greater part of the Netv Testament w as prepared, 
^mt it was then considered better to merge that translation into the one 
known as the Union Version, 

The Jaffna translation was the basis of the Union Version. It was a 
1 ra ns I ati on from the original, bu t co m pa red w i th Lb e E ngl is h v e rs i on, and 
also with every Tamul version extant; tour different translations of the 
Pentateuch in Tamul being examined, and also ihe Bengali translation. 

In 1848, the printing of ihe Old Testament in Tamul, the Union Ver¬ 
sion, was commenced—in octavo, 3,000 copies, and quarto 500—-and in 
1850, they were finished, and circulated that they might again be revised. 
The New Testament, revised by the Madras missionaries, was bound with 
ihe Union Version Old Testament. And in 1850, there were also printed 
20,000 Luke, and 10,000 Acts, and 10,000 of each of the four gospels, 
Rhcmus’s version, also, 10,000 Proverbs, whilst 25,000 Psalms were in 
the press. 

This “Union Version” is considered by some an improvement on any 
translation hitherto made, but the majority of opinions is, that it should not 
be taken ns a standard version. Large portions of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment of this version have however been published during the past two 
years. 

Let us now return from the Tamul to 

The Telugu Scriptures. 

The Telugu is the vernacular language of nine millions of Hindus, 
and is spoken over a tract of country measuring in extent 200,000 square 
miles along the coast from Madras to Orissa. It has been said to be “one 
of the most ancient, useful and elegant languages of India,” and has been 
reckoned the “ Italian of the East.” The people who use it, have also 
been described us a noble race, of aJiigh and independent spirit, ready to 
resist oppression, and loving freedom. It is to be regretted that they have 
not yet in their own tongue the truth which alone can make "free” 

In 1727, Scbuitze finished a translation of the New Testament in 
Telugu, but it never appears to have been printed,* and it was not till 
1S0G, that any other was attempted. Then the Seram pore missionaries 
commenced one. 

In 1801, Mr. Gran and Mr. DesGranges were sent out as missionaries by 
the Loudon Missionary Society. They were stationed at Vizigapatam, 
and immediately commenced the study of the Telugu language, for they 

* The manuscript is said lo have been forwarded by him lo Ilalle, and to have been 
lost sight <ff (here. 
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longed to give the people the word ol Cod m their own tongue. Mr. Crun 
thus expressed himself, ic What a pleasure would it he, to have a few 
thousand copies of Scriptures circulating among the natives in their own 
language! But th is w ill he a work of immense labour. Wo make some 
attempts, however, every day.” The pleasure he desired, lie did nut live 
to see accomplished for he died early in 1909. Mr. DesGranges then pro¬ 
ceeded with the translation of the New Testament. He was assisted by a 
converted Brahman named Ammduraya, who had suffered much persecu¬ 
tion for Christ’s Bake, hut who was devoted to his Master and Ilis cause. 
Their translation of Luke’s gospel was printed in 1810, 1,000 copies. And 
in June of that year Mr. DpGranges wrote, ‘ £ The necessity of putting 
the pure word of God into the hands of the natives seems to he of such 
importance to the promotion of tlic chief designs of Missions, that every 
other object should give place to it. Happy am I that the work is com¬ 
menced, and much more happy, that I have two fellow-labourers who will, 
by the blessing of God upon them, be happy to carry it on in due time, 
should the Lord see good to call me away from it.” Little did he ima¬ 
gine, when he penned these lines, that within a month Irom that time it 
would please the Lord to remove him. Yet so it was; for in July ho 
sickened unto death. During his last moments, the translation oi the 
Scriptures was much on his mind* But,” he said, the Lord can carry 
that on without me; so that my life is not necessary on that account,” 
On the 12th July IS 10, lie died, having laboured at the translation furtive 
years. 

In 1S1I, the Calcutta Bible Society was formed, and published Mr. 
DesGnsnges’s translation of Matthew, Mark and John, 

In 181 a new missionary, Mr, Pritchett, who had arrived in 1812, 
hn is lied a translation of the New Testament, and Ins gospels were exa¬ 
mined by those best acquainted with the language, and were highly approv¬ 
ed of hy them. 

In 1816, the Seram pore missionaries stated that they were able to pub¬ 
lish the Scriptures in twenty-six new dialects, and that one thousand 
copies of the New Testament in any of these dialects could he prepared 
for 500j£. Air. Win. Hey, the physician of Leeds, who not only partici¬ 
pated in George the Third’s wish, that every poor man in his dominions 
might be taught to read the Bihle, but desired also that every poor man 
might be furnished with a Bible to read, determined to aid the Seram pore 
missionaries in carrying on their work, and accordingly in 1817 lie raised 
1,50(HE for the New Testament in three new dialects, one thousand copies 
of each, and the Telugu was one of these. 

In 1817, Mr. Pritchett offered his translation to the Calcutta Bible So¬ 
ciety, who accepted it and resolved to print at Madras 2,0011 copies ; ami 
in 1819 this edition was finished. Mr, Pritchett’s talent in acquiring 
languages appears to have been very great. Before coming to India he 
had been under the tuition of Dr. Bogue at Gosport, who thus wrote to 
him, “ Whoever may be employed in translating lire Sacred Scriptures 
into Telugu, do not you slacken your diligence. From the talents I 
know you to possess for learning languages, 1 am convinced you will 
furnish the best translation of the w ord of God. Consider this your pro¬ 
vince, For this important office God has eminently filled you.” Mr. 
Pritchett’s translation of the New Testament, as w o have seen, was sent 
to press in 1S17. He had devoted six years of constant application to it, 
and when he had superintended the printing of it, he returned to Vizaga- 
palam, and worked diligently at the translation of the Old Testament, In 
ISIS, the Serampore missionaries’ verson of the New Testament was 
finished, 1,000 copies. In March 1819, Pritchett wrote, <f 1 have dune 
(Leviticus excepted) as far as 1st Kings, and also the Eouk of Psalms 
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hul those have not yet been revised* Pray that God may give his Messing 
to v\ 1 1 liL lias been accomplished, and help me to effect what yet remains to 
lie dune.” But it was not God’s will lhat he should finish the work. It 
was 11 in his heart,” hut God’s ways are not as ours, and Mr, Pritchett 
was removed by death. “ He rested from his labours, and his works do 
follow him.” Revelation xiv. 13. 

In 1820, the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society u^as formed, and immediate¬ 
ly circulated Mr. Pritchett’s manuscripts for examination and criticism. 

In 1821, the Scrampore missionaries’ version of the Pentateuch was 
was ready, 1,000 copies, and they gave it to the Madras Bible Society. 

One of the two missionaries, over whose arrival Mr. DesGranges had 
rejoiced as likely to (ill his place, was Mr. Gordon. He too studied the 
Telugu language ; and in IS.J3, his translation of Isaiah was ready, and 
in 1824, that of Genesis and Ihe gospel of John. No decision could be 
attained, as to whether his translation or that of Mr. Pritchett was the 
better. In 1825 therefore, the first chapter of Genesis and the history of 
Joseph of each version were printed and circulated for examination, and it 
was then universally agreed that Mr. Gordon’s translation was the “ more 
clear and intelligible and the more literal translation of the two, and the 
best adapted for general circulation.” It was hoped therefore that it 
might soon be sent to press, hut Mr. Gordon was requested Mist to compare 
it with Mr. Pritchett’s version, and select from that whatever might be an 
improvement to his own* Mr Pritchett’s version was considered more 
grammatical than that of Mr. Gordon* 

In 1S2G, no progress was made in consequence of Mr. Gordon’s severe 
illness, and in 1S27, that illness terminated in death* He had spent fifteen 
years of a very laborious life on the Telugu Scriptures, and when he 
was cut off, there was no one who could supply his place* His loss 
therefore was indeed irreparable, and the dispensation one of those under 
which man must be dumb, because the Lord has done it ; or where man 
can only humbly exclaim, “How unsearchable are thy judgments, and 
thy ways past finding out!” 

This was the third time God Jiad seen fit to arrest the progress of 
the Telugu Scriptures, and yet the demand for them was great. One 
writing in 1S23 says, “The people are very importunate for Scriptures.” 
And another mentions that having tent a Telugu New Testament, not 
only u r as it read by the person who had borrowed it, but he and his 
brother-in-law commenced copying it, that they might be able to keep it in 
manuscript If the “rust” of (heir hoarded silver and gold will bear 
witness against some in the last great day, what testimony will their un¬ 
opened Bible bear against those who neither read them themselves, nor 
care to give them to others 1 It may perhaps be said to them, as to 
Chonv/iu and Bellisaida of old, Woe unto you ! Jt shall be more tolerable 
for the Telugu and Tainul nations in the day of judgment, than f<>r you. 

On Mr. Gordon’s death in 1827, his manuscripts were found to be of 
great value. The translation of Genesis and great part of Exodus being 
ready, it was at once ordered to be sent to press, and a Sub-Committee 
was appointed to examine his papers, and his emendations on Mr. 
Pritchett’s New Testament. It was resolved also to print Mr. Pritchett’s 
Testament with Mr. Gordon’s improvements, 3,000 copies. This edition 
was ready in 1830. 

Mr. Gordon’s translations of Luke, 2,000 copies, was also printed in this 
year. 

One of the missionaries, writing in 1829, mentions that the was left 
without a single copy of the gospels to give away. He was situated in 
the midst of a population of one million of people, 50,000 of whom, it was 
supposed, could read, and for seven years, he had only received 500 copies 
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nflhc Telugu Scriptures for distribution. With truth might a Christian 
leader in another part oflndia remark, that “Ibis country, in res pert to 
the word of God, was like a land which had hail no rain for several years , 
and therefore, should a shower or two only fall, it would be dry again 
immediately ; it must la; rained upon for months and months, before the 
effects could be seen. So must the word of God,” he added, " be preach¬ 
ed for a length of time, before the effects of it can he expected.” 

In 1831, Mr, Gordon's Genesis and Exodus were printed, cireum 
stances having delayed them hitherto. 2,000 copies were now issued. 

Great difficulties were experienced in forming a Sub-Committee for the 
revision of Mr, Pritchett’s and Mr. Gordon's translations, but in 1835 
one was formed, and Psalms were commenced and published in 1839, 
5,000 copies. In 1836, it was resolved to print a new edition of the New 
Testament without revision—such was the demand for it. In 1837, Sub- 
Committees were at work, and in 1838, Matthew was published, 5,0011 
copies, and Luke, 1,000 copies. This last was translated by a Mr, Brown, 
and was circulated for examination. 

In 1839, besides the Psalms, Genesis, and Exodus to chapter xx, w ere 
reprinted, 3,000 copies, and Matthew, revised, to chapter xxiiL 20,000 
copies. 

In 1S40, the remainder of Exudus and on to the end of Deuteronomy, 
and 1st and 2nd Chronicles were published, 3,00(1 copies ; and Mark, re 
vised, 20,000. 

In 1841 and 1342, there w ere conflicting opinions as to the two transla¬ 
tions, and difficulties as to the revision, so that up to the end of 1843, 
besides the \ * o rti o ns at re ady me nt i oned, o n 1 y L u k e, 20,000 and J ol m 10,000, 
had been printed and circulated. Genesis, Exodus, Psalms, and the lour 
gospels were the only parts revised. 

In 1844, a targe edition of Exodus was printed; and diglolt editions, 
5,000 copies each, of Luke and John in English and Telugu, The Re¬ 
port for that year is, * f that the whole Telugu Bible has never yet been 
in print, and copies of the New Testament even, which were printed 
several years ago, cannot now be obtained.” 

In 1845, 5,000 copies of the Telugu Psalms, l8mo., were printed. 

In 1846, the Acts of the Apostles were revised by two different parties, 
and in 1848, 300 copies of each version were printed for examination* 
Luke's gospel and other portions of the New Testament were then under¬ 
taken, but the progress made was very slow. In 1S50, it was hoped the 
whole of Lite New Testament might he carried through the press in the lot- 
lowing year, but in consequence of unforeseen obstacles this hope was 
frustrated; and even in 1852, this desired object was not attained. How¬ 
ever 5,000 copies of the gospels were reprinted, 32mo, m 1352, also some 
portions of the Old Testament for examination. 

In reviewing the progress of the Telugu Bible, one cannot but re¬ 
member the controlling power of God,.and IBs perfect sovereignty to give 
or withhold His word, as seems to Him good. Of old, fre read that while 
He said to one messenger, ** Go, join thyself to this chariot/* He did not 
permit others to carry out their own proposed plans—- f they were forbidden 
by the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia/'—“they assayed to go into 
liithynia, but the Spirit suffered them not.” Surely this ought to teach 
us, to consult the mind of the Spirit in these mailers. The promise stands 
firm, t£ 1 will instruct thee, and teach thee in the way which thou shall 
go.” Psalm xxxii. Every effort in a contrary direction will be labour in 
vain. 

The Can are se Script ukes. 

The Canarese, like the Telugu, is the Vernacular language ol millions 
Third Series. Vol. IV, No* 7 op 
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of people. In 1824, they were estimated at eight or nine millions, and now 
it is supposed the number must be much greater* The C an arc a e is spoken 
in the central and western part of the Peninsula, from the borders of the 
Maralha country to the bottom of the Mysore. 

In 1S09, the London Missionary Society sent Mr. Hands to establish a 
Mission at Seringapaturn, but circumstances induced him to go to Bcllary* 
There be began the study of the Canarcse, and though he had neither 
grammar, nor dictionary, nor vocabulary, yet such was his progress, that in 
twelve months he was able to compile a lexicon and a short grammar, and 
to commence the translation of Luke’s Gospel. 

In 1809, the Seram pore missionaries had translated the whole New Tes¬ 
tament into Canarcse, but the revision and printing of it was delayed for 
want of funds* 

In 1816, another missionary, Mr* Reeve, arrived, and he also studied the 
Canarcse. In 1817, Mr. Hands wrote that the whole of the New Testa¬ 
ment was translated, and that the four Gospels were nearly ready for the 
press* He had then spent six or seven years on the work. Tn the same 
year 1817, the Serampore missionaries published an edition of the Canarcse 
New Testament, and Mr. Wm. Hey gave them £500 fora thousand copies 
This edition has been sent tn press in 1811* 

In 1820, the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society printed the Gospels and 
Acts from Mr. Hand’s version, and gave him a thousand rupees for the 
traivs 1 ation ■ and i n lhc followiiig year a Coni rnittee was a[qioi n Led by the 
Madras Auxiliary Bible Society, to revise his translation and that ot Mr. 
Reeve* The latter had speedily acquired the language, and he and Mr. 
Hands divided the translations of the Old Testament between them* Mr. 
Reeve undertook the historical Lvooks, and Mr. Hands the Psalms and Pro' 
plicls. 

Mr. Reeve’s Pentateuch was presented to the Society in this year* He 
had devoted seven years of much labour and pains toils preparation. 

In 1822, the Serampore missionaries* version of the New Testament was 
printed, 1,000 copies. 

In 182*5, Mr. Hands’s Translation of the New Testament was completed 
and revised, and that of the Old Testament was also well advanced. 

The Pentateuch by Mr* Reeve was m this year sent to press. Genesis 
1,500 copies, Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy 1,000 each. Leviticus 
was delayed, till the whole version should be ready* 

In 1827, that edition of the Pentateuch was ready, and Psalms, Isaiah 
and Daniel were sent to press, 1,000 copies of each. And in this year Mr. 
Hands completed his translation of the entire Scriptures, and wrote of it 
thus ; The work was commenced sixteen years ago, and scarcely a day 
since has passed, when health would allow, in which 1 have not laboured 
therein ; indeed it has engaged the best and greatest part of my time and 
strength j many of (he books have been revised and rc-copicd not less than 
seven or eight times.” 

In 182S, Proverbs was sent to press, and it was resolved that the other 
books of the Old Testament should be printed in regular order, beginning 
with Jo si m a. 

The publication of the Canarcse Scriptures was carried on at BelLary, 
where the language is vernacular* 

In this year, 1828, Mr. Hands’s health obliged him to revisit England, 
and Mr. Reeve took charge of the Press. Mr. Hands just before embark¬ 
ing, mentioned the following circumstance as a proof that the circulation of 
the Canarcse Scriptures had not been quite in vain, “ One man, a Sanya- 
shi of some note among his people, some time ago, met with one of the 
Canarcse Gospels at Chi tiled roog, which he appears to have read with 
much attention; and he compares the effect it produced on his mind, to that 
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of a^sword piercing the heart; he enquired whence Hits bonk had been ob¬ 
tained, and being told, from Bell ary* he could have no rest v lie says, till he 
repaired thither, to obtain hooks fr>r hiinsHf, mid make lurlher enquirm!* 
about this new religion. Ho stayed with the missionary at Rtdlary about a 
month, where lie received furl her instruction, expressed his approbation ol 
the Gospel as the way of salvation, cut olfhis malted locks, renounced Ids 
caste, and freely ate and drank with the unlive Christians; hut loeetin; 
with considerable opposition at Bellary, and being-much better acquainted 
with the Tehrgu language than the Caunrese, he removed to our Telugu 
Mission al (Jmldapah, under the care of Mr, Howell ; there I saw him on 
my way down to Madras, and was much pleased with hist character, and 
what i heard of him from Mr. Howell.” A subsequent letter Iron* Mr. 
Howell mentioned that the Sanya sin had been baptized, and was employed 
as a school-master, and continued Li adorn his profession as a Christian, 

In 1S29, and 1S30, the printing of the Old Testament was in progress, 
and hr bS30, the New Testament was completed and issued from the press. 

In 1831, the Old Testament also was finished, Mr. Hands at this lime 
returned from England. lie had, while there, remembered the wants ol 
India, and had superintended the formation of a new fount of Can arose 
types, which was daily expected, and in the meantime he undertook the re 
vision of the New Testament. 

A second edition of it. was now sanctioned, 5,000 copies of the Gospels 
and Acts, 1,000 extra copies of Luke and live Acts, and 3,000 oft he Epis¬ 
tles and Revelation; hot the revision progressed very slowly, and it was 
not quite finished in 1835, when Mr. Hands was again obliged to leave In 
dia on account of health. 

In 1S37, there was a demand for a new edition of the Old Testament. A 
missionary, writing in the previous year, says of the Cunarcse Scriptures, 
'■Though we cannot give you any interesting account of the good which 
has been done by your hooks, yet we know I hill hitherto we could have 
done no|hing without them.” 

In 1638, Mr. Hands returned in India, and in tin following y ear, Psalms, 
5,000 copies, were punted, and Genesis, 5,000 copies, were in progress. In 
that year Mr. Hands, with much humility, wrote : “ As a member ot the 
Revision Committee, I have lately gone through the revised translation of 
the Book of Genesis in Canaicsc, and 1 am happy to say, J think it much 
improved, I greatly rejoice that the Lord is raising up mid qualifying so 
many valuable men U> improve and perfect those translations of His holy 
word, which were carried on by their predecessors under so many difficul¬ 
ties and disadvantages.” 

In 1S12, Exodus and Luke were in the press, and in IS 13, such was the 
demand for the New Testament, that the Gospels ofthe former unrevised 
version were reprinted, l s 5U(j copies. They were ready in IS1L Thu 
slow progress in publishing the Canarese Scriptures are from the ditlicully 
d getting a^Coimoittee competent to revise the translations. The value of 
obtaining Fjniiftu/nr Trim is thus shewn by a Missionary station 
ml at Mysore. lie writes, ** Is it nothing h> be able to say to large heath 
m audiences, when they enquire for the true Sinister, Here it is, take it to 
ymiv house, and examine it, ami see whether it Is not worthy of your con - 
t .deuce V y And again, “Is it nothing, when they ti l! us of (he wickedness 
of many of our nominally Christian tom shy mm, 1o be able to icier them (<> 
fhe standard, by which all professing Christ inns must he tried, and thus 
effectually repel objections to the system, arising from the hypocrisy and 
formality of its professors l llut this we could not properly ilnuu'/Wd J Vr 
nucutar tnmdutwnH of the word of God. Tin esc who have ,s ecu the Glee! 

which appeals like these produce upon the minds ofthe heathen, can alotc 
appr 'r'vMv the value of a Vernacular Iran labmi rd'thr Holv Scriptures 
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In 1846, :i now translation of Romans, Hebrews, Philippians, Colossus, 
and 1st ami 2nd Pel or was finished, and a small edition of 1 be first lour 
Epistles printed for examination and criticism. 

In 1847, Romans, 1st Corinthians and Hebrews were sent to press, 2,000 
copies of each, and as there had hitherto hoen such delay in completing 
this version, Mr. Weiglc ot the German Mission was, In 1S4S, engaged to 
devote his whole time to this translation. 

In 1849, his revision of the New Testament was finished, but he w as re¬ 
tained to revise the Old Testament in a similar manner; the Madias Bible 
Society having recorded it as their “ experience, that the only way to ob¬ 
tain a translation of the Scriptures, or even Lhc revision of a translation, 
w'here much labour is required, in any reasonable lime or uniform manner, 
is to have some person wholly devoted to the work, 55 adding that a “ Com¬ 
mittee of Revision is also desirable, to preserve the work from any pecu¬ 
liarities, which it might otherwise have, as lhc production of one mind.” 

in 1849, the Canarese Revision Committee assembled on the 201 h Fe¬ 
bruary, and from that time till the 7th April, met daily (Sundays excepted) 
from ten o’clock till four. Before it separated, their revision of the New 
Testament was finished. It was sent to press in May, and was ready, 2,000 
copies, early in 1850. In 1851, Mr. Wcigle revised the Pentateuch, the 
Poetical Books and toe Minor Prophets, and the Revision Committee sat 
from time to time to examine such portions as were ready. The New 
Testament was also again revised, a new edition 1 icing required in that 
year; and there were printed in Svo., of Matthew, John, and Acts, 3,009 
copies each j of Mark and Luke, 5,000 copies each ; and in 12mt>. Matthew , 
John and Acts, 5,009 copies each ; and Mark and Luke, 1,000 each. Be¬ 
sides the Gospels and Acts,diglott reprints in 12mo., 509 copies each, and 
the Psalms, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes were also sent to press, as a small 
edition was to be circuited for examination. In 1852, no progiess was 
made as to the revision of the Ohl Testament, but large portions of the 
New Testament were re-printed ; 9,000 copies of Matthew, 14,000 of Mark, 
16,000 of Luke, 12mo and 5,000 copies diglott reprints of the same 
Gospels. 

Although not many special cases are mentioned of the effect produced by 
the circulation of the Canarese Scriptures, we can have little doubt that 
(hey left their impression for good. As one of the Missionaries in Southern 
India wrote, £ * The amount of actual good, direct and indirect, arising 
from the distribution of the Scriptures, it would he impossible for us duly 
to estimate, unless wo could trace the future history of every portion which 
is given away. Could we do this, we might find that the good was much 
greater than we imagined. 55 

The Malayalim Sciur tikes. 

In 1806, Dr, Buchanan visited Southern India, in order to obtain infor¬ 
mation regarding the Syrian Christians and learn whether they might not 
be instrumental in translating the Scriptures into the Vernacular languages 
He found them in a very low and fallen condition,—their church languish¬ 
ing, as one of themselves expressed it, for want of Scriptures. He also 
learned that the Bible in the Malayalim or Malabar language was even 
more required than in the Syriac, for that the latter w as only used by the 
learned, whereas the former was the language of the c ommon people. 

Dr Buchanan proposed to send a copy of the Mai ay alim Scriptures to 
each of the fifty- five Syrian churches, and lie was assured that every man 
would bo glad to make a copy of it for bis own household. To confirm this 
statement, one oft he elders said, “To convince you, Sir, id our earnest 
desire to have the Bibb; in the Malayalim tongue, I need only mention that 
I have lately translated ihe Gospel id St. Matthew for the benefit of m\ 
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own children. It is often horrnwed by the other families, It is not in 
fine language, hut the people love to read it.' 1 Mar Dionysius, the Metro¬ 
politan of the Syrian Chmch, also cordially approved of the idea of trans¬ 
lating the Scriptures into Malayalim. He was an aged and infirm man ol 
seventy-eight, hut he determined to superintend the translation himself, 
adding, lt It is a work which will illuminate these dark regions, and God 
will give it Ins Messing.” Accordingly in 18UT, arrangements were made 
for the translation being carried nn at Travancore by Mar Dionysius and 
three assistants, under the superintendence of Col. Macaulay, the Resident 
there. 

In September of that year, the four Gospels were translated and forward 
ed to Dr. Buchanan in Calcutta, hut they could not he printed here, a* 
there w'ere no Malaya l im types in Bengal. Dr. Buchanan there lore deter 
mined to take the manuscripts to Bombay, and have them printed there un¬ 
der the superintendence of Sir James Mackintosh. 

In ISPS, Dr, Buchanan went to Bombay, and arranged for the publication 
of the Mulaynlim Gospels, and in a year or two, 50(1 copies of them were 
ready. Nothing fun her was done, as to this edition of the Scriptures, till 
the formation of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society in 1810, when it 
was one of the first objects to which they turned their attention, to have tin 
New Testament in Mulayaltm prepared. Great hopes were entertained 
that the Roman Catholics on the Malabor coast would he permitted to re 
ceive this translation of the Scriptures, and the Bishop Vera puli allowed t 
two of his priests to assist in the work of printing at Bombay. But the 
Archbishop of Goa opposed the circulation ■ nominally, lest the translation 
should he incorrect, but it is to be feared, really, because lie disliked tin 
dissemination of that word, the entrance of which givelh light. 

In IS 13, Timnapali Pillay, who had translated the gospels, finished the 
translation of the New Testament from Fabricius’s Tamul version, and it 
was scut to a Bishop of the Syrian church for revision. Major Munro/ 
at the time the Resident at Travancore, interested himself in the transla 
tion, and hoped to be able to have an edition rd'llic Malayalim Scriptures 
printed atCotyam, where he had been the means of establishing a College 
Great difficulties, however, were experienced in finding persons competent 
for this work ; and in consequence also of the de:dii of Ramban Joseph. 
who was revising Timnapah Pi Hay’s translation, little progress was made. 

In 1817, it was resolved to translate anew' the whole Scriptures, and print 
them at Cotyam, The missionaries of the Church Mission allowed one u! 
their number, Mr. Bailey, to devote himself to the work. He was to lv 
assisted by eight catanars or priests of the Syrian church, whose expenses 
were to be paid by the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, and tbe whole was 
to be under the general superintendence of Cob Miinro. Such w as the in 
terest he took in the work, that he said, in speaking of the necessary fluids, 
‘*If no other means can bo devised, 1 will support them myself” Tin 
missionaries witnessed this arrangement w ith much joy, and one of them 
thus wrote, if Never were there a people more interesting : here are fifty 
five Christian churches, here is a Christian Bishop, here are Christian mi 
misters, all famishing, with their people, for the word of life. And who 
can divine the results^ the happy, the gracious, the glorious results that may 
dow from it! Only Jet the word of God be put into their hands, ayd wide¬ 
ly diffused among them, in their vernacular longue ; let their minds be en¬ 
lightened by it, and their hearts, by the saving influences of the Holy Spirit, 
l>c actuated by it; and we have immediately a Christian church and minis¬ 
ters that will act, and, I doubt not, be the means of extending tbe light ol 

* [\kiw Major and fSeaerul Minim of a Tcaimirk in Uossliirc 
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llic glorious gospel far nml wide amon£ ibo heathen nations, in the midst of 
which they have, as it were, been buried/ 1 

Tn 1818, a printing press and types wore sent to Cot yam, and the trans¬ 
lation was coin]deled ; but on being rev i sed by Mr. Spring, the chaplain at 
Tdlichcrry, and by others acquainted with tho Malayalim language, it was 
not considered likely to be generally useful, as, though the dialect was that 
spoken at Travaneore, it vvus not the pure Malabar or Malayalim—the vor- 
nacuiar tongue from Cochin northward lo Catiarn. Mr, Spring therefore 
concluded that two versions would be required, and he now commenced 
one. 

In !S2(>, lire Madras Auxiliary 13ible Society w as formed, and made ar¬ 
rangements to'carry on these two translations. In IS22, Mr. Spring’s ver- 
s ion, to the end of the New Testament, was nearly finished. ii was trans¬ 
lated with much care and pains. Two natives first rendered it into Malay- 
nlhii from the Sanscrit ; then Mr. Spring, on three days of the week, met a 
Committor, of natives, who knew Sanscrit, and a little of English ami 
Tninul, and their opinions wore heard. Besides these, other natives fre¬ 
quently altendcd and gave (heir suggestions, while JVlr. Spring with his 
Greek Test a moot and a commentary considered all that was said. After 
this the Malayalim amanuensis road aloud 11 to passage under immediate 
revision, verse by verse ; and after discussion, both as to the idiom and the 
moaning, I he traiwl.dum of the passage was finally settled. 

Air. Bailey also had been busily engaged with his translation, for as his 
knowledge of the language increased, he found much revision necessary. 

In lK2:i, Mr. Spring was obliged Eo leave India on account of health. His 
version, lo tin: end of Homans, was ready tor the press, and was entrusted 
b» a Committee of revision. Ami in 1825, it was determined that instead 
of printing two versions, as hud hoen inf ended, one only should be prepar¬ 
ed, and the preference was given to Ilmt of Air. llailcy* In that year Mr. 
Hailey reported that the tramlaliOn of I he Old'Toil amen L by a native was 
completed, and lie hrngod to see that nf the New sent to press. For, as ho 
wrote, t( we cannot export to see any very great improvement among them, 
till they have the Scripture? freely distributed to them. The Bible is the 
grand engine in the hand of God, that must bring about a reformation in 
this ancient, but lamentably degraded church,” 

In 1S*21 j, Luke’s gospel was sent to Press, and was ready in the follow ing 
year, 5,000 copies. In 1827, the same number of the Acts were ready, and 
the remainder nfllve New Testament was in hand; but there being only 
one printing press atColyam, it progressed but slowly. In that year Mr. 
Bailey wrote “Numerous applications Imvc been made for those portions 
already printed , and it is highly gratifying to witness the desire that is now 
manifested by Ihn people around us to possess the Scriptures,-" An anec¬ 
dote may here he mentioned in rnlcrcncc h* the Ajalnyabm expels though 
the circumstance occurred some years fiivv mu c ly. H suggests i searching 
question lo all who possess the word of God A Naik oi Tlav aucolV, to 
whom one of the Zillah Judges was reading n portion oi lhe Gospel, was so 
struck with the lieauty Mils sentiments, that he exclaimed, u What, Sir! 
and are these indeed your Shaslras 1 Why have you not given them Lo us t 
We have not kept back ours from you ; why have you nut"given us ynnrs P 5 
It U no matter of surprise, however, that the nominally Christian residents 
in Indip, of former days, did nut give the Scriptures to theii heathen neigh * 
hours, for they did not themselves value them,* 

* Mr. Aianuaihikc Thompson. ihcCbapl'dn ^ Madras, who give* lire above juiecitom, 
menliniw- also ihat m the year |JW7. saris ;■.= ilioriirciiy r \yn hfibe Bullish Jlihlcs, thin, 
net a single copy roup! be purrhnsc'Hn j\l :Hra-- -bill it w .. not n -nlvnbk nrlk-le, 
imae arrived ilicrc Joj till poo, 
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In 1S28, various portions of the Gospels and Epistles were printed, and 
i n J 829, l lie Malaya 1 i m N c w Testa men t w a s con iple t cd, 5,000 cn pies. The 
Rev R. Bailey was the gentleman to whom the honour of accomplishing this 
great work belonged. 

Ho had had many difficulties to contend with, but could now say, 
“Thank God, all have licen surmounted/ 1 It is interesting also to notice 
the humility with which he wrote of this work. “ With regard,” he says, 
,£ to the Malayalim translation of the New Testament, which I have now 
given to the world, I ever have solicited, and would continue to solicit, the 
strictest scrutiny from all who are acquainted with that language, and would 
consider myself greatly obliged to any one for any remarks upon it. Being 
the first Malayalim translation of the whole New Testament ever printed 
it cannot lie reasonably expected to be wholly without defects and incap¬ 
able of improvement. In 1^29, Mr. Bailey's translation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment was finished, and its his health then obliged him to leave India, the 
translation was given to a Committee to revise. Little progress, however, 
was made, and when Mr. Bailey returned to India in IS34, he undertook 
the work. In 1831, one of the missionaries mentioned an interesting 
proof of the efficacy of the Scriptures, when carried home to the heart by 
the power of God. “ One of our congregation,” he wrote, tf who hid adieu 
to this world in August last, is 1 hope before the throne. Jive word of God 
was is companion, ike life and stay of bis soul, and although blind, being 
blessed with a good memory, and getting others to read it to him, he had 
treasured a large portion of it in his mind, which was beneficial not only to 
himself, but to others, by enabling him to set that word before them, till at 
length he, with a mind full of divine peace and joy, entered the world of 
glory.” 

In 1837, a translation of the Psalms also was sent to press, 8,000 copies. 
It had been prepared by the Rev. Mr. Norton, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, who arrived in Hindustan in 1816, and assisted Col. Munro in 
all his plans for the Cot yam College, and the translation of the Scriptures. 
He was spared to labour for five and twenty years in the missionary field. 
He died in 1839. 

In 1S37, Mr. Bailey’s Pentateuch was also sent \o press, and when it 
was ready, in 1S39, Ike printing of the other books was commenced. In 
3810, Romans was again printed 5,000 copies, and in 1841, the Malayalim 
Old Testament w as completed, 3,000 copies of each hook, and 5,000 cupics 
of the Psalms, On the termination of this great work, Mr. Bailey wrote, 
“ Taking all circumstances into consideration, it has been a work of great 
labour and anxiety, carried on at times under great bodily suffering and 
much discouragement. Sometimes I have been ready to despair of accom¬ 
plishing the task ■ but notwithstanding all the opposing and discouraging 
circumstances which I have had to encounter, the Lord has assisted me 
and enabled inc to complete it. With him 1 leave it, feeling confident he 
will bless my lecblc endeavours to honour liis holy word. * * * If but 
one person l>c, by means of this translation, brought savingly to believe 
in Jesus Christ as the only Saviour of sinners, ! shall consider myself 
abundantly rewarded for clII my labour and toil, and to God shall be all the 
Glory.” Some years’subsequently he again wrote in strains of thankful¬ 
ness and joy for having been spared to translate and complete the holy 
hible in Malaya liiri. 

Many instances might be adduced to show that these Scriptures were 
read and valued, but only one shall now be mentioned. On one occasion 
a Kait was recognized as having on a previous occasion asked lor and re¬ 
ceived a New Testament, and the question was put to him, whether he had 
ever read the book. “Yes,” he replied, and taking his dolh from his 
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shoulder, he added, " here it is. ls He had roine some twenty-1 wo miles to 
AHoppie, (Mid brought “ the hook” with him to read hy the way. 

In 1843, an edition ol the Gospels and Arts in small type issued from the 
press, 3,000 copies; also an edition of the New Testament in the same 
type, 5,000 copies j and an I8mo. edition of proverbs, 2,000 copies. 

In 1818,1111 attempt was made to appoint a Revision Committee for the 
whole Malayalim Bible, but the measure was not carried out; for though 
some of the missionaries thought it might be improved, it was on the whole 
considered a good translation* 

In 1849, Psalms and Proverbs were re-printed, 3,000 copies of each. In 
1850, Genesis and Exodus to chapter xx. issued from the press. And the 
New Testament, an octavo edition, 2,000 copies, was commenced; also 
extra Gospels and Acts, 2,000 copies* In 1851, a still larger edition of the 
New Testament was required, and 5,000 copies 12mo. small type were sent 
to press, and finished in 1852, also Mark’s Gospel, 3,000 copies, and the 
Acts, 2,000 copies. 


Ill -Tim IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, THE RESURRECTION OF 

THE BgDY, THE JUDGMENT OF TIIE WORLD, BY OUR LORD 

Jesus Christ: with the eternal rlessedness of the 

RIGHTEOUS, AND THE ETERNAL PUNISHMENT OF THE WICK¬ 
ED. By the Rev. Joseph van-Someren Taylor * 

The ancient Pagans had some glimmerings of light regarding the im¬ 
mortality of the soul : regarding the future state, however, they knew 
nothing. They knew not whether the soul would exist in a state of sleep 
or watchfulness ; a shade flitting about unseon and unknown regions ; or 
a restless wanderer among the habitations of mankind; or become the 
animating principle of some other body. The subject naturally excited 
their speculations, but all their philosophy led them not to the knowledge 
of the truth* 

For the knowledge we possess wo arc indebted to the light of revela¬ 
tion. Christ hath brought life and immortality to light, emphatically, in 
the gospel. But the same truth is taught in the Old Testament* Like 
the plan of redemption through Christ, though not so clearly and fully re¬ 
vealed as in the gospel, it yet is there revealed, and we accordingly find it 
affording appropriate comfort to the Patriarchs of old. 

That the knowledge of the immortality of the soul ought to have been 
gained from the Old Testament is distinctly affirmed by Christ himself. 

The Saddueecs (sceptics, modern in the days of Christ) rejected the doc¬ 
trine, as well as the kindred belief in the existence of angels and spirits* 
They received or professed to receive only a small portion of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, the books of Moses ; but when, on a certain case, they sought to 
found an argument, which they vainly supposed unanswerable, against the 
doctrine, Christ simply says, "ye do greatly err not knowing the scrip - 
lures and from even the few books that they admitted, he shows them 
that the scripture teaching was contrary to their carnal reasoning. "Have 

* Discourse delivered before die Western Indian Organization or the Evangelical Alli¬ 
ance. April. 1533. 
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ye not rca'd that which was spoken unto you by God saying,” I am the 
God of Abraham anti the God of Isaac and the Got! pi" Jacoh, Got! is not 
the Gml of the dead but of the living.” 

The Apostle Paul also affirms that the view of immortality acted as an 
operative principle in the early Patriarchs, and was one of those glorious 
things, which their faith, fixed upon. “By faith” (as ive read m Heb 
xi. 9th., and following verses), “ By faith he (Abraham) sojourned in I he 
land of promise, as in a strange country; (v. 10.) for he looked for a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God, (v. 13.) 
These all (Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Sarah,) died in faith, not Inning 
received the promises, but having seen them a far off, and were persuaded 
of them, and embraced them, and confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims in the earth (v. 14) ; for they that say such things declare plainly 
that they seek a country ,*♦ . (v. 1C,) they desire a belter country that is 
a heavenly.” 

Turning from these testimonies of a later revelation, regarding the light 
of a prior age, to the actual case of one who was perhaps a contemporary 
of Abraham—to afflicted Job, w T e find that amid all his aft mutilated suffer¬ 
ings and bereavements, his heart within him was wonderfully supported by 
the view he had of the future. In chapter x£v. 7—15, we find him beauli- 
fully giving expression to the hope that animated his heart. Even while 
enlarging upon the frailty of human life, and the impossibility of the body 
once dead, returning to its place on earth ; herein differing from the trees, 
w hich, though cut down spring up again ; he indicates his conviction of Ihe 
separate existence of the soul and of its being hid by the Creator. f ‘ For 
there is hope of a tree if it lie cut down that it shall sprout again and that 
the tender branch thereof will not cease ; though the root thereof wax old 
in the earth and the stock thereof die in the ground ; yet through the scent 
of water it will bud and bring forth boughs like a plant ; but man dieth 
and waslelh away, yea a man giveth up the ghost and where is he 1 (If not 
on earth, he in somewhere,) as the waters fail from the sea and the flood 
decayeth and drycth up, so man Jiclh down and riseth not (for evert Nay, 
he will arise. But he riseth not) till the heavens be no more. They shall 
not awake or be raised out of their sleep. Clearly contrasting the fact that 
the heavens themselves will come to an end with the oilier fact that thr 
sou(wi!l survive them. Very much in the same strain, the Psalmist 
(in Ps. ii. 25— £ 2S) contrasts the changeableness of the earth with the im¬ 
mutability of God ami the eternal blessedness of the righteous. “ Of old 
hast 1 bon laid the foundations of the earth and the heavens are the work 
of thy hands, they shall perish but thou shalt endure .... thou art the 
same and thy years shall have no end. The children of thy servants 
shall continue and their seed shall he established before thee.” Job, 
having made this contrast, says “ O that thou wouldsl hide me in the 
grave, that thou w r ou!dsf keep me in secret until thy wrath be passed that 
thou wouldst appoint me a set time and remember me.” He could not 
thus refrain from giving expression to an in living hope, even when he was 
depressed with despondency and a view of the vanity of this earthly life 
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When, however, recoiling from the hard language of his poor comforters, 
he is thrown hack upon first principles, to seek comfort from the only 
source of consolation, the truth then presents itself in living vividness, am: 
glorious power, and he is enabled with almost Gospel clearness to sec 
and to express it, He exclaims " I know that iny redeemer liveth and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth, and though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God “ (or as the pas- 
sage may lie rendered, “I know that my Redeemer iiveth, and that here¬ 
after he shall stand upon the earth, and though after my skin this flesh be 
destroyed, yet even from or out of my flesh shall I sec God) whom I shall 
sec for myself and my eye shall behold and not another, though my reins 
be consumed within me.”* 

Overwhelmed with a sense of the wonderful consolation derived from a 
clear perception of this truth never perhaps sq clearly presented to his 
mind before, as now when disappointed in earthly comforters, he betakes 
himself to his God, be utters the Ixdd and emphatic prayer " Oh that my 
words were written, Ob that they were printed in a book, that they were 
graven with an ii#i pen and laid in the rock for ever.” This prayer that 
the triumph he experienced in the exercise of faith might meet with a 
lasting record has been answered in all the fulness of the spirit with which 
it was uttered, and, more enduring than on a stone engraven with an iron 
pen, has the fact been committed by God himself into the eternal records 
of his revelation; to the intent that that single ray of light which penetrat¬ 
ed with ineffable consolation into the heart of the most a Jib tied saint of 
the oldest age might shine, through the darkness of many a succeeding 
age, into the heart of many a sorrowing servant of God—and even still, 
though now no longer single and unrivalled, it continues to shine, and, even 
in the Gospel dispensation, may we recognize and rejoice in its light. 

Allusions to the same doctrine occur more frequently in after ages of 
the Jewish church. We have already referred to Ps. cii. and need not re¬ 
turn to it, Solomon in Ecclcs. xii. 7, after exhorting the young to "re¬ 
member their Creator in the days of their youth,” and reminding them of 
the weakness of age and the approach of death, says "then shall the dust 
return to the earth as it was and the spirit shall return unto God who gave 
it,” evidently alluding to the account given in Genesis ii. 7, t£ and the 
Lord formed man of 1 lie dust of the ground and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a living soul. 

From these and many other passages, the belief of the immortality of 
the soul was universal among the Jews, and was rejected only by the 
limited and comparatively modern sect of the sceptical Sadducees. 

In the New Testament "life and immortality are emphatically brought 
to light.” Every page is full of direct statements, or allusions to the glo¬ 
rious fact. We may quote but one passage, Rom : ii. 6., and the following 
verses, "God who will render to every man according to Ids deeds, to 
them who by patient continuance in well doing seek for glory and honour 
and hi imortality, eternal life.” This one text suffices here, as the next 
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subject to bo hen toil of, viz.; the resurrection of the body, includes that of 
the immortality of the soul, ami the passages that prove the one prove 
the other also. Some hope of the redemption of the body from Meath 
must have gleamed into the hearts of prediluvian saints when they saw 
Enoch who walked with God not suffered to see death, ** fie was not; 
for God took him.*’ This miraculous translation was probably designed 
for the instruction of the church.—to show to t he faithful the complete¬ 
ness of that redemption which the promised Saviour was to accom¬ 
plish j that death was to he destroyed, and the saints raised incorruptible 
and glorious. Thus early was “life and immortality brought to light ,** 
The record of it in the word of God perpetuated the know ledge to after 
times, and how the transmitted light was vjyatmsly reflected and increas¬ 
ed in succeeding ages may be gathered from the following passages,—In 
Isa. xxv. 7—8. we read, “ and he will destroy in this mountain the lace ol 
the covering east upon all people and the veil that is spread over all na¬ 
tions. He will swallow up death in victory, and the Lord will wipe away 
tears from all faces. Hos, xiii, IT I will ransom them from the power ol 
the grace, 1 will redeem them from death, O death I I w#l l>e thy plague. 
0 grave! I will he thy destruction,? Isa. xxvi. It). “Thy dead men shall 
live. Together with thy dead body shall they arise ; awake, and sing, ye 
that dwell in the dust. For the dew is as the dew of the herbs, and the 
earth shall east out the dead,” Ps, xvi. 10. For thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell neither wilt thou suffer thy holy one to sec corruption, and 
Ps. xlix, 15* “Godwin redeem my soul from the power of the grave; 
for lie will revive me 75 —From these passages and also from the vision of 
the dry bones recorded in Ezekiel xxxviith and from the miracle repeated 
a second time in the ease of Elijah, of a servant of God being received in¬ 
to heaven without death ; the Old Testament saints had abundant ground 
to believe that the body would not for ever be detained in the power of 
death, but that it should be redeemed unto everlasting life. We accord¬ 
ingly find the belief received as a firm and fundamental article of the 
Jewish creed. Whatever difficulties may be thrown in our way by the 
niceties of scholastic reasoning and the sneers of sceptic presumption, the 
doctrine is clearly taught in the scriptures. ( 1. Cor. xv, 53 and 54.) 
“ This corruptible must put on incomipiion and this mortality must put on 
immortality; so when this corruptible shall have put on incomiption and 
this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saving that is written death is swallowed up in victory. 11 And how 
essential a part of the gospel scheme this fact is, is strongly affirmed in 
I. Cor, xv. 12 &c. where Paul meeting those who affected to doubt the 
doctrine says, “ Now of Christ be preached that he rose from the dead 

■* from the strum ol ihu Iftii^iip.gcs used ia I ('nr: xv. — Ok, ami in various parts 
ilavchtion, v-e Heady see the strong iiupru.-^imi produced hy these Iwo passages on the 
of fatil and John, Kvvling them m use similar language when speaking nl thc Impt 
Mi.it ‘well within them Or rani^r wv may .say, dial die spirit of (IihI, inin.-ha r 

u, Mil" Hear li^htofa porfcei rlis]itMisniion p nsesrs a medium those vr-rv r.iv- n-hi.-l [. , ■ 
.u-patted li'dji in Ute i mm- i f mi intErr.dwd 
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how say some among you that there is no resurrection 1 But if there be 
no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen, and if Christ bo not 
risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain, yea, we are 
found false witnesses of God that he raised up Christ whom he raised not 
up; if so be that the dead rise not. For if the dead rise not then is not 
Christ raised, and if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain, you are yet 
in your sins ! 1J Thus is the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead 
affirmed to be a fundamental doctrine with which must stand or fall the 
whole system of the cross of Christ. 

With regard to the resurrection of the body we are told ** we shall he 
changed” ( 1 Cor, xv. 51.) we shall no longer bear the image of the earthy 
but the image of Ike heavenly (49). ‘‘This corruptible shall put on in 
corruption and this mortal immortal ity,” (54). It shall not be a natural 
body hut “spiritual body.” (46) Christ describes the state of men at the 
resurrection as resembling that of <f the angels of God in heaven ” (Mat. 
xxti. 30.) and John says “ we shall he like Christ for we shall see hi in as 
lie is.” 1 John iii, 2, But as our .present capacities are unequal to the 
comprehension what is meant by the terms, “ spiritual, immortal in* 
corruptible,” we may indeed well say, in the words of John (l John ili. 2.) 
“ Beloved it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” However, we may 
be assured of this, that when Christ " shall change our vile body that it 
may be fashioned like unto his glorious body according to the working 
whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto himself,” vve shall be 
identified as the same individual that we now are—changed yet the 
same. As Jesus after the resurrection was recognized and identified 
even to the very wounds that he had received, or as the aged man full of 
years, is, though changed in every respect, yet identified as the very same 
who was a child some three score years ago ; or to use the simile which 
the apostle Paul employs, as the plant from the seed is identified, so to 
speak, as the same individual as the seed which, was sown, yet wonder¬ 
fully changed by the infinite power of God—these clods of earth now a 
burden to the soul, shall be changed to be no longer a burden. These, 
against the earthly motions of which the spirit preparing for glory, has to 
wage a daily warfare, shall be no longer at enmity with the spirit entered 
into glory, but each made meet for the holiness of heaven, shall in nature 
nnd sympathy be adapted to the other, and each be ever henceforth a 
help meet to the other, in entirely engaging in the service and perfectly 
participating in the joys which are at the right hand of God for ever. 

But prior to this glorious consumation there will come that great event, 
which the assigned subject requires me to treat of next—. 

The judgment of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ . 

In Heb. ix, 27, we read “ it is appointed unto all men once to die and 
after that the judgment,”—and in Acts x. 42. that Christ,” "is ordain¬ 
ed of God to be the Judge of quick and dead,” That Christ in his divine 
nature will be (or rather is) our judge, is brought out from Rom, xiv, 9, 
II, 12, “ For to this end Christ both died, and rose, and revived that he 

might he Lord both of the dead and living;” “For it is written, as I 
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live, saith the Lord, every krcc shall bow to me, and every longue shall 
confess to God so then every one of us shall give account of himself to 
God,” 

The nature of the case demands that the great final Judge should he an 
infinite being* for, 1st, the beings to be judged are angels that fell from 
their just estate ; and men, who l heugh fallen through Satan were yet 
“made hut little lower than the angels ” and adopted in Christ (such of 
them as have received him) to he heirs of heaven and joint-heirs with 
Christ, even to the honor of being called “sons of God ” himself. Such 
could be judged only by one who has an infinitely inherent glory above 
them all—even by him who is the eternal Son of God. 2ndly, (he sins 
and offences lo he tried, though committed by finite creatures, have been 
committed against the infinitely holy law of the infinitely holy God ; they 
partake, therefore, of an infinite character, and their merits and hearings 
could be determined only by him who sees the end from tlie beginning, 
and knowclh all things. And, 3rd!y, the rewards ami punishments are 
eternal and no finite creature could reward or punish for ever. Such prt^ 
rogative belongeth only to him who is the ever last ingoing and * r who 
alone inhabiteth the praises of eternity,” 

Christ to whom have been given the “ uttermost ends of the earth for a 
possession,” is " Lord of all,” and ,e God blessed forever." He will 
come in the brightness and glory and majesty of divine power. Willi him 
shall come his holy angels. Their host shall appear in the clouds of 
heaven. At his bidding they shall go forth and gather together all na¬ 
tions. The sea shall give up the dead that arc in it. Death and the 
grave shall deliver up the dead that are in them. All small and great 
=hnll stand before God (Rev. x\ r 1*2., i. 14.) The records of the Court of 
heaven shall lie opened, Christ seated on the throne of glory shall pro¬ 
ceed to judgement. He shall separate the nations before him as a 
shepherd dividelh the goats from the sheep. Placing the righteous on 
the right hand and the wicked on the left, he shall pronounce judgment 
upon each according to their w orks. 

The well known passages of Mat, xxv, 31—4G. and Rev. xx. 11, 15. 
l>oth speak of the same event, and bring the same leading facts to out 
notice. There will be but one throne “ the great white throne,” “the 
throne of his glory,” who “ shall sit upon it,” u from whose presence the 
earth and the heavens shall flee away.”—The righteous and the wicked 
shall be placed apparently confronting eaeh other,—“ The book," “ the 
hook of life,” shall then be opened from which both classes will he 
judged. Against the one class the fearful fact shall be declared that they 
dishonored and despised Christ, and in favor of the other the glorious 
enunciation made that they received and served him.” “ Whosoever is not 
found written in the Ijook of life shall be cast into the lake of fire.” 
These shall go away into everlasting punishment but the righteous into 
life eternal,” 

This however is but an outline. The precise mode in which judgment 
will be administered we are not told ; nor the time that will ho taken up, 
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what is the nature of the records in Ihe hook of life, in what way secret 
things will he brought to light, whether the righteous will be spared the 
shame of all the abominations of the chamfers of their imagery being 
exposed, or the wicket! com founded with the array or the score against 
them m heaven 1 * unerring account, or whether, as one may suppose from 
(ho tenor of the glimpse given m in Mat* xxvth that the all redeeming 
excellence of having loved Christ and the all overwhelming enormity ol 
having neglected him shall bide as tlm comprehensive lest by which each 
shall stand or fall. True, here and there we meet a passage that seems 
to resolve one or other of these doubts, yet the general question res Is as 
one of those secrets which belong to God and his wisdom has seen Hi in 
conceal from our view. 

But from what is revealed to us, what abundant ground have we hr be 
filled with awe. The day of judgment will be emphatically the “great and 
terrible day/ 8 He who will sit upon the throne will lie the Eternal of days, 
even He who has made us and knowclh whnt. is hi man. He who hath be¬ 
held all things. Before whom all things have been dear and open, who 
trielli the reins and intentions of the sons of man, and who has ever had 
ever patent to himself the things kept secret in the inmost recesses of our 
heart. At that bar there will be no witnesses summoned to clear away 
doubts and balance probabilities. But Ihe Judge himself will be the wit¬ 
ness, is intimately acquainted with every case, with all circumstances and 
id I its hearings* Moreover the books will be opened, and He who did re¬ 
cord all things in them, will himself open them, and will himself declare 
ihe decrees which himself had determined* 

But hence, on the one hand, what reason is there for fearful In inkling 
and terrified dismay on the part of the impenitent. The judge is not a 
man who may err by oversight or misapprehension, he is not a subordinate 
whose judgment may be appealed from or overruled, he is not a delegate, 
whose acts may be submitted to his prince, he is not a creature, who may 
fail to grasp the mighty argument, or may be blinded, corrupted, or de¬ 
ceived* But he is the infinite being who himself has laid the foundations 
of eternal law, willed the birth of creatures to obey that law, marked—fell 
within himself—every swerving from that law as an offence against his 
own infinite perfections, and is scaled in knowledge and power infinite to 
dispense his own ordinances. Before him Lhc rocks and the mountains 
dec and the earth itself melts away. But sin cannot thus dissolve. The 
sinner cannot lice away. Everywhere the judge's power prevails. On every 
<idc his wrath is seen* Oh! Who will dure to fall into the hand of the 
living God, Oh! who will dare to meet the result of that deep and faithful 
scrutiny, when Christ shall open the books, and bring in a final issue, that 
long controversy with sinners w hich his forbearance has For ages comics 
t ended to carry on. Oh ! who will recklessly east himself upon the day, 
when mercy, and Forbearance, and long-sulTcring, and Ihe spirit of God, 
striving with man, shall be no more, Oh 1 who will dare for ever to abide 
lhc sentence, Ei Depart to endless despair and woe* 11 

Yef on the other hand, in view of Christ sitting as judge on that fearful 
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judgment d ay, there is much, every thing to encourage with the mosl 
comfortable assurances. But who are they who may look up to the judge 
with confidence! who are they who, the more they see his power and 
glory infinite, will rejoice the more and \ c tilled with the more exceeding 
delight! They who have made their peace with God,— What do the 
hooks record no sin against them I Is no offence, no trespass, no rebellion 
marked against their name T Yes ; but their names arc found in the Lamb's 
hook oflife, What? are they not the seed of Adam, fallen in their fore¬ 
father’s fall and tainted with Ids slain ! Yes ; hut they are those who 
have washed their robes ami made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
What l Has justice which has kindled the tires of eternal vengeance no 
charge against them ? Yes, But Christ has paid the [nice of their redemp¬ 
tion. He has purchased them with His own blood. Has, then, wrath no 
frown which may daunt the confidence of their heart and raise a doubt 
w ithin their breast ? No, but they exclaim (f Jf Christ be for us, who can 
be against us.” What then shall bo the emotion of their heart when they 
shall see the impenitent abandoned to endless despair anil themselves re¬ 
ceived into the mansions of rest ! Their grateful heart shall burst forth 
to sing everlasting anthems of praise and joining in the song of Moses ami 
the Lamb they will indite a new song, Thou art worthy to lake the hook 
and to open the seals thereof^ for thou wasl slain, and hast redeemed us 
to God by thy blood, out of every kindred and tongue and people and na¬ 
tion.” “ Blessing and honor and glory and power be unto him that sittctli 
upon the throne and unto the Lamb for ever and ever, 55 

Thus will those who have believed in Christ and repented of their sins 
be rescued from that destruction of which they were heirs and be received 
into eternal life which is the gilt of God through Christ. But the wicked 
shall go away into everlasting punishment. 

Here, however, the question has been raised Does this lt everlasting" 
mean that which shall never end ? The miml of some even good men has 
shrunk from this fearful conclusion. They have sought some ground to 
mitigate the pain tell by the view of everlasting torment and endless woe 
With those who would mete things divine by the measure of their own 
reason, and judge of the almighty by the capacity of man, vve have at pre¬ 
sent nothing to do. Their reason lugs fall into the same strain as that of 
sceptics and infidels, with whom they in a great measure sympathize and 
must be met by the same kind of arguments, but t here arc others who arc 
not of this haughty and presumptuous class* They arc brethren in Christ, 
and with them w'c are bound to treat as w ith brethren. There are turn 
classes ol people who have swerved from the generally received doctrine 
First, Those who believe in the thud destruction or annihilation of the 
wicked, one of the strongest passages which these urge in support of their 
view is that where Christ says, “ Fear not them which kill the body only. 
But rather “ fear him who is able to destroy both soul and body in he lb” 
They lay a stress upon the term destroy, and then urge the fact that thin 
destruction of the wicked is called " death,” “ the second death,’ 5 which 
must mean, say they, the end of llidr being. However, when we consider 
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the force of the passages which speak of llic "portion of the wicked being 
in the lake where the worm dUth not i and Lhc fire is not quenched/’ we 
arc irresistibly led to put a different construction on the passages brought 
forward ; for what would be the force of threatening with a punishment 
Lhc instruments of which are eternal; but the objects sooner or later to be 
no more T If the freing of those who arc to suffer punishment is to have an 
end, what is the force or object of saying the punishment is not to end 1 
The epithets would thus be meaningless words. But the scriptureTho 
where employs, and on so solemn a subject no one would dare to empioiL 
words without meaning. If there is a worm that diclh not, neither 
they die (be no more) w ho shall suffer the second death. And if there is a 
fire that is net quenched, neither, will their existence be quenched who 
shall be consumed in it for ever* There are comparatively few who enter¬ 
tain these views. The other arguments they urge are to the same effect as 
those of— 

The unizrersahsls who are the second class alluded to. These go to the 
other extreme and maintain that all men will be saved. This a pleasanter 
alternative to contemplate than the other, and consequently has had a larger 
number of advocates. They do not indeed deny that there is a place of 
torment, and that, that torment is dreadful beyond all that wo can con¬ 
ceive ; but they maintain, that Christ being *n infinite being, the efficacy 
of his atonement must also be infinite and reach to all. And that, conse¬ 
quently, all men, of all characters, in this state or in some other state, wifi 
in God’s appointed time receive the benefit of Christ 3 ® perfect work. The 
/one of this argument is altogether different from that of the scriptures*' 
But it may be asked, if the atonement of Christ is to be infinite in its ap¬ 
plication, must it not extend to all beings, fallen angels as well as to fallen 
men. But that the fallen angels will be rdStored we are nowhere told, 
nor ain I aware that the assertors of universal salvation maintain that they 
will- It is, however, clear that whatever is to be the punishment of him 
who made men to fall, will be the punishment of those also who have fallen 
by him. " Depart from me ye cursed into everlasting fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels (Rev. \x, lo)/ J and “ whosoever was not found 
written in the book of life w as cast into the lake of lire, (v. 10) and the 
devil that deceived them was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone and 
shall be tormented day and night for ever and ever. 3 

What stronger terms than those which are used, can be employed to ex¬ 
press endless woe-*" Where the worm dielh not and the fire is not quench¬ 
ed” "day and night, for ever and ever/ 1 —everlasting punishment* Nor is 
there given anywhere any limitation to these absolute and unqualified ex¬ 
pressions* They stand but prominently in God’s word, and however much 
our conscious hearts may quake before their fearful import we cannot, we 
1 1 are not, blot them out. 

But further, if the doctrine of endless woe is to be given up we must 
give up also that of everlasting bliss, for the same terms are used to express 
Injlh, In Matt, xxv. 46* The terms "everlasting” and “ eternal,” as 
strongly as possble* express the same idea. Our translation is strong 
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enough, Imt in the originatlhe same word* is used in both places wliicli 
puls the Matter in a s j ill clearer light, ami what reason ran he urged to in¬ 
terpret differently the same word in the same connection and in the same 
sentence1 

Further, in the closing passages of the book of Revelation, those who 
enter into the glorious city and those who arc without, those w ho have a 
right to the tree of life and those whose part is taken away from the U>ok 
of life, are finally distinguished fVutii cac-h other. Great violence must he 
done to these passages, if from I hem, any sense is (o he brought out, to 
reconcile them with the supposition, 1 hat after all every mail's name may 
be “found in the book of life'* ami all men may “ enter into the city,” 
ft walk by the river” and “ eat of the tree of life.” UV c annot therefore 
avoid the conclusion that the future destinies of men are to he very differ¬ 
ent states; and it heing so we cannot sulliciently admire the goodness of 
God wdib has revealed them to us ; amt the revel a Iron of the fearful end 1o 
which the wicked are 1o come is especially gracious. All the happiness of 
a holy heaveu might have been depicted in the most glow mg terms, hut 
could never have attracted carnal minded men, for, “The carnal mind is 
enmity against God” and “holiness.” II cannot, and will not, understand 
things spiritual: “ye will not come unto nm that ye might have life:” “the 
natural man rccciveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are fool-? 
bhucss to him, neither can he know them lor they are spiritually discern¬ 
ed.” Heaven, to a w icked man, would he a place ol aggravated hmlali/a 
tion and torment. He would behold around him the performing of work 
in which he could not join ; the expression of gratitude which lie could not 
feel ; the enjoyment of a Hiss in which he could not participate. Every 
manifestation of the love of God to the redeemed, and of the redeemed to 
God, creating happiness m*;dl ami around all, would be in his sight an 
eyesore, a grating to his ear, and a loathing to hi< heart ; for he could he 
conscious only of hatred to all these things ami of the ground on which 
they all rest. 

The exhibition, therefore, of heaven, or cve:^ of a foretaste of its joys, 
would not draw away the sinner from Ids sins. Herne has God made use 
of another instrument; he exhibits to the sinner what may scare and terrify 
him from Ids sinful course. So we often find men who would gladly roll 
sin as a sweet morsel under their tongue yet kept back from the indulgence 
of their sinful passions. They have mil indeed ceased to love sin, but Ihcy 
have learnt to dread its ronscrpicnc.es. They keep hack from indulgence, 
because peace and satisfaction in the enjoyment are taken away. Thus do 
the threatening^ o! God keep hack the tide of evil. They present some 
hindrance to whal would otherwise grow to unrestrained enormity. Whom 
the love of God does not alt met, his terrors may restrain. 

In order now to improve the subject I would urge— 

1. The importance of life *—What is our life t The present state is to 
the next what the tender sapling is to the tree. How small and weak ami 

* KoXtiffti* cuwiuom—(Kcuihois 
Third Series. Vou. IV. No. 7 
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insignificant tins shoot seems ; but it will soon Irecomc a stately tree* its 
stock will grow to sturdy timber, ami its branches afford shade and shelter. 
We are too apt to look upon our life and to despise it. When we compare 
our large desires, and expectations, our extended plans, proposals and 
arrangements, what we think we might or should like to accomplish, 
when we look back on the world’s history, when we strain to gain a reach 
into the future, when ambition swells our heart, and then if on a sudden 
we are reminded that our course is but threescore years and ten, we are 
struck with disappointment and arc ready to say what is this short span 
ihfit is allotted to us and what is this brief insignificant life. 

But not so the Jlamc within us has been kindled for eternity. These 
threescore years bound not our being : our being is to have no bound. 
But whether this endless being is to bo hound to bliss or woe a few years, 
it may be a very short time, will determine. 

Let us then Ire wise and know our end. When time shall end, fhe first 
stage of our being shall close. In the next slaaje all things shall be 
measured by a different standard. Now we measure by times and sea- 
sons ; hereafter, by eternity. In the measures of time all things suffer 
change and re volution. 11 In eternity all things will be fixed and unaltera¬ 
ble,” Here we must repair, advance, improve, subject ourselves, society, 
and institutions to a forming and reforming process. But hereafter all 
such process will be unknown.—-“as the tree falls so it lies.” Let, then, 
the thought of eternity bide elose upon our heart. Let it. dwell with us 
as long as our soul sojourns in this tabernacle.—“ Oh! if eternity were 
rightly considered by the ini penitent, they would not hazard everlasting 
happiness by trilling away their precious seasons under the gospel. Oh ? 
how many aged sinners gray-headed sinners are there who in fifty or 
sixty years have never redeemed one single hour to take their poor per¬ 
ishing souls aside out of the busy vanity of a gay and thoughtless world, 
to ask and debate this question with them, O my soul, how stands the case 
with thee with reference to the world to come ? They have taken no 
time to think what world it is upon w hich their souls w ill be landed when 
time shall deliver them to eternity. ** Their whole life hath been but a 
continual diversion.” They have passed on from trille to trifle, from 
one amusement to another. Their whole effort apparently being how 
they may most thoughtlessly and least profitably spend the years ot their 
life, and throughout the long series of years through which their retro¬ 
spect can reach, they can fix upon no work done for eternity, nothing 
done to prepare them for death and the solemn realities of Iho hereafter 
Oh ! that such would even in their old age, before precious lime shall all 
have flit away, turn to the Lord and lay hold of eternal life. 

And, my Christian friends, allow me to press one or two considerations 
upon your attention also. 

If these bodies are again to rise and arc intended for new and holier 
services hereafter, how careful should we be to preserve them holy un¬ 
to the Lord, to keep them sacred to him as his own temple. Alas ! how 
many of even professing Christians are there who waste their powers in 
doing the works of time only. They weary themselves in wordiy occu- 
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palions and are fugged out in Lhe pursuit of business or of wealth, or ot 
learning or in the perforin nine of social offices. Thus they leave fhcii 
minds no leisure and their bodies im strength for earnest and dose com¬ 
munion with God, for their contest with sin and Satan and preparation for 
the occupations of eternity. 11 is true, indeed, that not much ol the future 
is revealed to us ; but if is reasonable to believe that those who have denied 
themselves most, who have most crucified the flesh with its affections and 
lusts, who have subdued the principle of evil most, who have most re~ 
si||ed Satan and turned their hacks upon the world, who have sou-ld 
communion willi Cod most, have most delighted in his ways, and enjoyed 
his countenance most, who with ready hear! have day and night waited 
most upon God, and who have known most of the secrets of the Lord,—it 
is reasonable, f say, to believe that these will he admitted into liiRl I Cl 
spheres of delight and joy Hum those who spending their strength in 
earthly pursuits have shown themselves in the things of religion formal, 
cold, unaspiring, timid, and doubtful, and who thus though saved shall yet 
be saved as by the “skin of their teeth/ 1 I mean not that heaven is to be 
purchased by our works, for that which is grace at lhe foundation and 
shall continue to be grace *(iil to the topmost stone, can never issue in a 
place of reward ; yet. therein nothing in scripture to forbid our belief that 
those who have most honoured Christ here shall he received nearest to 
Christ hereafter. Let us then, my brethren, he watchful over ourselves, 
giving careful heed to this that in nothing wo give occasion to Satan, 
the world or the flesh (o triumph over us hero, and in nothing to deprive 
us of the highest rew ard hereafter.*—“Therefore, my beloved brethren 
he ye sledfast, immovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord/’ 

1 Cor. xv. 5, 8. 


^ - C*ogiio Mission of tiii: Tuimi Pjihsijvtfrun Chi hi m. 

l'oi; tijj; Okii.STwi, Cunts-TV \ N m r\nui. 

Dear Mr, Editor, Will you permit us by means of your columns to 
biing to the notice of Christian friends some of our labours and claims in 
connexion with our Goglio Mission Station ? Wo ask your attention at 
present, only to tw o departments of our labour, viz., Mission Tours and 
Schools. 

During a great part of the season from October till April last one of ns 
was engaged in Mission Tours among the villages. In the months ol 
January, and tehruary we jointly made a tour of above tour hundred 
miles through the province, proceeding by Dholcra, Si'mri, Wad wan, 
Dranghadra, Wankemr, Lalhi, Palitana, and Bhaunagur, On this occa ¬ 
sion we visited about forty towns and villages, and had the privilege ol 
thus announcing lo several thousands of out hdlowmen the great truths of 
the Gospel of Christ. At the same time we distributed, or rather sold nt 
a nominal price, about two thousand books and tracts. 

Our reception by the people was on lhe whole encouraging. Uniformly 
ws were treated respectfully ami in some cases, fpnrlicularlv by the 
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native chiefs) we were treated with marked kindness. Gur sphere of la¬ 
bour was as usual, the Bazar, our Tent, and the Darbar of the chief. 
Among our audiences many, no doubt, were indifferent, same may have 
scoffed, lint noun were abusive, and we believe very many obtained pretty 
clear views of the truth. 

We did, indeed, meet with opposition at every step, but it was of a kind 
which we always prefer to apathy. Our opponents were of various 
classes, each class strenuously maintaining the superiority of its own re¬ 
ligion, over that of all others. 1 shall mention some of these classes. 

First. The Shnrvak (Juinas)—a numerous, and wealthy, and there¬ 
fore an influential, c lass in this province, Hero wealth, not knowledge, 
is power, and these Shravaks exercise their power to good effect in op¬ 
pressing the needy of every grade, and they arc now evidently taking 
every advantage oft his power, in enforcing their religious tenets on others, 
lienee wc tind the princes, the ( irashias, and indeed the masses ol (he peo¬ 
ple, rapidly adopting their views, or we may rather say their view, for it, is 
one,\i/„, mernj to the lower animals Shravaks are virtually atheists. 
With them the supreme virtue is preserve animat life. All other conduct, 
however virtuous, falls immeasurably below this, and no act of immorality 
is in their estimation so heinous as I hat of taking away animal life. 
This is, we consider, the most untractable and unreasonable class of na¬ 
tives we meet. 

A second class of zealous and opponents is the lirakmadtjna m' that is, 
those who maintain (hat Brahma is all, and all is Brahma and that the soul 
of man rs an essential part of the Supreme Being; hence that, nil wc 
think, and say, and do are ads of the divine mind—and that all spirit is 
one. Thus these people—a very numerous class, gel rid of all moral res¬ 
ponsibility. Whatever is blameworthy, whatever is unjust or immoral in 
human estimation, attaches not to man but to bis maker. 

A third class whom we meet in any town are the followers of the false 
prophet Muhammad* These, as may be expected, are particularly hostile 
to the religion of Lho meek ami lowly Jesus. The very name of Christ ns 
the only Redeemer, seems b* rouse in them a feeling of contempt, and ycl 
we meet thorn on a broader base than that on which we meet any native 
class. Tf icy admit the dh me origin ol the Pentateuch, the Psalms, and 
the Gospels, Of these they arc supremely ignorant, and yet each and all ol 
them cooly maintain that mir versions of these are corrupt. Indeed, they 
are generally ignorant of the contents of the Koran. They seem to think 
that it is not only enough to silence objectors, tut to acijuirc merit simply 
to assent that li There is no God, but (rod, and Muhammad is his Pro¬ 
phet/ 1 Anti yef when any of these do embrace the truth we find them 
rise above other classes in knowledge and zeal. 

A fourth ami the most numerous class of opponents ; whom wc were 
meeting every day, and in every audience, arc the foHowrrs of the l y ura r nait. 
Generally these are worshippers of Shiva, or Vislmu, and the incarnations 
Rama, and Krishna. When pressed with a catalogue of the views, the 
crimes, the hipisticc and cruelty of those deities ; when shewn that, among 
themselves such monsters ol mbfiiify would not be tolerated for an bom 
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they reply that these deities arc all powerful and therefore irresponsible, 
that is that their llagitious acts were blameless, because they were able 
to resist all law. 

These classes embrace nearly the mass of those whom we meet with 
the message of truth. How then were we to treat them so as most eJied- 
tially to secure their attention, and to have with them an impression ol 
the truth ? Some would say Jet their errors alone, simply announce to 
them Gospel truths. Our great work is doubtless to set forth Gospel 
truths, and this mode would do well, and prove very agreeable work, if we 
wore but sure we had secured attention, and reached the understanding. 
But we have formed from experience, that this is not enough. We have 
found for example that by passing over the errors of our hearers we have 
given them the impression that between their religion and ours there is but 
little difference and hence no need of change. 

It is to be home in mind that many of our theological terms, and phrases 
are common to Lite natives, hut the meaning they attach to these is utterly 
at fault; and hence in hearing us they often draw inferences the very op¬ 
posite to those we wish they should draw. We must therefore announce 
the truth negatively as w ell as positively. We must set befure our hearers 
not only life, and good ; but also death and evil. As long as men entertain 
erroneous views, they will not likely adopt those w hich are correct. Wo 
believe we are acting in accordance with the truth—nay more, that w e are 
preaching that truth, when we let! men what (hey tirc> as well as what 
they ousrkl to be —when we point out their danger as well as when we shew 
them the path of safety—w hen w e lell them what God is not, as well as 
what God is—when we assure them that God dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands, neither is worshipped with men’s hands as, though he 
needed anything; as well as when we assure them that fi he made the 
world, and all things therein," that iic is ^ Lord of heaven and earth— 
that f< lie giveth to all life, and breath and all things.” 

Acting on this principle—endeavouring to slate the truth in love, and to 
avoid giving oHence, and adopting a conversational, rather than a formal 
mode of address, we endeavoured to shew these various classes slop by 
step, the errors, the inconsistencies and absurdities of 1 heir views. In ibis 
we believe that in many instances, we succeeded. By these means, ton, we 
aroused attention to the great object wc have ever m view, Salvation by 
Grace. When the people’s refuges of lies w ere cut off, they were the more 
willing to hear the mode of relief to fallen man we proposed. Once wc 
secured the attention we sought, our aim was to declare as simply and yel 
as fully as possible the counsel of God regarding salvation by Jesus Christ. 
Our belie! is that we left clearer views, and more favourable impressions 
of the truth than we would have dour by ignoring the peoolo’s errors, May 
the Spirit of truth make his own word prosperous. 

We now say a few words regarding our Schools. 

In Gogho we have three vernacular schools, with an averaged attendance 
of nearly two hundred boys. Our scholars obtain a secular, and religious 
education combined. Secular instruction is the work of the melajis chiclly 
The duties of religious instruction we reserve to ourselves, Beside Sab 
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ball* exercises, our custom is, when present in Gogho, 1o denote pert of a 
day, twice weekly to scriptural instruction* In this way a succession of 
youth are passing from our schools into active life, carrying with them a 
knowledge of the only truth that makes wise to salvation. The fruit may 
appear meagre ; for the present it may not appear at all, hut we frcliovg 
that the living word cannot he published in vain. 

It is our desire to increase the number ami efficiency of our schools, 
both in Gogho, and the neighbouring villages* The only' obstacle in the 
way is our want of pecuniary means. The people will know the principle 
on which we conduct our schools and yet willingly and without stipulation 
they send us their children. 

For the support and extension of these schools we ask aid from Christ¬ 
ian friends. For our mission lours we do not seek aid. We are thank I ul 
to he able to repurl our school funds free of debt, but w e have nothing in 
hand for the future. Our, claims arc peculiar, Gogho is all hut destitute 
of European residents and hence we obtain no local aid. Wc trust then 
that friends to Scriptural education, though residing at a distance, wilt not 
overlook the claims of these isolated schools. 

Contributions wilt be thankfully received by the subscribers, or they can 
in the name of either be deposited ih the Oriental Bank. 


J, Wallace* 
J. McKee. 
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1, The Bombay' Jrmrja: Collection- foil the Burns ii axli 
Foukion Biiilg Society'. 

The following appropriate Circular by the Bishop of Bombay, president 
of I he Bombay Axillary Bible Sociely, is just bring issued. 

<f The Bihlc Society was instituted March Tlh, l.sO-1 ; consequently it is 
now entering on its fiftieth year. Ils object is told in few words—To 
give to every living man the revelation of his Makers truth and will. 

The Society numbers at the present time more than Eight Thousand 
affiliated Associations, by whose agency, together w ith its own, no tower 
than Forty Five JMjJljuns ol copies nftlie Holy Scriptures, hi whole or in 
part, have been put into circulation. 

The sacred text hn< bi-en translated into One Hundred and Forty-eight 
languages, of which One Hundred and Twenty-one had never before ap¬ 
peared in Lypo, and Twenty had never been reduced to writing, existing 
on 1 in an oral form. 



Thr copies ut the sacred Scriptures introduced into India by means of 
the Society exceed Tw o Millions. 

On the Kth of March last a very large meeting assembled in London to 
celebrate the Society's Jubilee; and mi the ensuing day a Sermon was 
preached in cornice lion with the event at St. Puu!N Cathedral by his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Similar tele brat inns will be very generally 
taking place throughout England during this year. In India our opportu¬ 
nities Ibr such demonstrations of feeling are limited; but the proposal 
which lias been warmly greeted at home, to open a Jubilee Fund, with a 
view to signalize the period by a Iresli and powerful impulse given to this 
holy cause, affords ns a channel for our sympathies. 

A wider distribution el the Scriptures in India is one of the purposes b» 
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which the Society has determined that Jubilee Fund shall I jo applied 
And who thut reflects nn the blessings which the Bonk of God brings with 
it, will not rejoice to speed its publication llmmghnut Uds land I The 
mass of human mind around us is every where moving. Intelligence is 
spreading. India cannot remain idohrIrons, She must become Christian 
or Infidel. Give her the Bible, and we trust she will be Christian. Willi 
out it she must be IiiEkld* 

J BOMBAY, 

Fro hi l h e Co m m itt ee of th v Bo m h aij A u r U hi ry ? Pres idea t. 

to the British mid Foreign Bibh Society, J 

I. Beach with Bcraiah. 

With gratitude to God, we record the re-establishment of peace wiih 
Burrnah. The folluwing notification w as issued on the 30lh June ISiT 

“In the P ruL'lamation by which the Province of Pegu was annexed to the 
British Dominions in the East, the Governor General in Council declared 
that he desired no further conquest in Burmali, and was willing to consent 
that hostilities should cease. 

“ Thereafter the Burtnan Troops were everywhere withdrawn. The 
King was dethroned by his brother, the Mengdoon Prince; and an Envoy 
was sent from Ava b> sue lor Peace. 

“The Barman Envoy, confessing their inability to resist the power of the 
British Government* and submissively soliciting it< forbearance, announced 
his willingness to sign a treaty in accordance with th^: Proclamation, ob¬ 
jecting onl) to the frontier being placed at Mceaday, 

“ The Government uf India, while it maintained its undoubted rigid to 
iix the frontier where it had been placed, at the same lime gave signal proof 
of the sincerity ofits desire lor the renewal of friendly relations between 
States ; for, in the hope of at once concluding a Treaty oi Peace the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council consented to withdraw the frontier from Mecaday, 
and to place it* in strict conformity to the most literal wording of the Pro¬ 
clamation, immediately to the Northward of Promc and Touughoo,—-cities 
which have been described at all limes as within the Northern limits of 
Pegu, in the official records of IransaGions between the Slates. 

“But when this concession was offered, the Bui man Envoy* wholly re¬ 
ceding from Ids previous declarations, reine d to assent to anv Treaty by 
which a cession of Territory should he made. 

“ Thereupon the negot iations wore at once broken ofT. The frontier of 
the British Territories was finally fixed to the Northward of Mceaday and 
Tounghoo, and the Envoy w as directed to quh. the Camp. 

“ The Envoy proceeded to the Capital, whence he has now convoyed to 
the Government oflndia the sentiments ami proposals of the Court of Ava. 

“The King expresses his desire for the cessation of War. 

" The King announces that fi Orders have been issued to the Governors 
of Districts not In allow the Burmese Troops to attack the Territories of 
Mceaday and Tounghoo, in which the British Government has placed its 
Garrisons. 11 

“ Furthermore the King has sot at liberty the British Subjects who had 
been carried prisoners to Ava; and he has expressed Ids wish that “the 
merchants and people ol both countries should l e allowed, in accordance 
with former friendship, hi pass up and down the river for the purpose of 
trading. 

" Mindful of the assurance he gave that hostilities would not be resumed 
.so long as the Com ! of Av a refrained from disputing our quiet possession of 
the province of Pegu, the Governor General in Council is willing to accept 
these pacific declarations and acts of the King as substantial proof ol his 
acquiescence in the proposed conditions of peace, although a formal Treaty 
has not been concluded. 
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<( Wherefore the Governor General in Council porroils Ibrr raising or the* 
River-Blockade, finish Is to I he renewal el former intercourse willi Ava, 
mul tmw proclaims I he rest oral inn of Peace. 

** The army of Ava will no Lunger l>c maintained on a War Establish¬ 
ment. Al the same time a force will he permanently retained in* Pegu, 
amply adequate for its defence, and Jolly prepared for the event of War. 

“ The Governor General in Council, while he announced the successive 
events of the War, has gladly seized each lilting occasion for bestowing 
promptly on the several Officers whose services were mentioned with dis- 
Jinclion, the cordial thanks and approbation of Hie Govern me ul of India. 

“ His Lordship in Council deems it unneecssarv now to repeat in detail 
arknwhHgmcnts of individual merit that are still so recent, Rut he cannot 
Hose the record of this War, without ntrain conveying lo the Services ge¬ 
nerally an assurance of 1 he admiration with which he has viewed the com¬ 
bined exertions, wherehy under God’s good providence, the supremacy of 
our power in the East lias once more hern assert oil and upheld. 

A full and lilting recognition of the Sen ices of Her Majesty's Navaf 
Squadron belongs lo a higher aulhorily Iliad his. Rut the Governor Ge¬ 
neral in Council begs leave tonll'er lo Commodore Lambert, to the Officers, 
Seamen and Marines who have been employed on 11n* Const of Burmah, 
and more especially to the Officers and Crew' of II. M. S. “ Fox,” an ac- 
knowlcgmcnt of the deep obligations which the Government of India owes 
to them for the gallantry, the good conduct, the un 11 inching endurance, and 
ready cheerfulness with which they have performed the harassing duties by 
which the Government of India has profiUcd so largely. 

{i With sentiments of equal cordiality, the Governor General in Council 
once again renews to Major General Godwin, and through him to Brigadier 
General Sir John Cheapo, to Brigadier General Steel, and to all the officers, 
Non-Commissioned Qflircrs and Soldiers of the Armies of Bengal and 
Madras who have been serving in Pegu, his best and truest thanks for the 
courage, I he fortitude ami steady discipline w hich they have exhibited on 
every service in which they have been employed throughout llie War with 
Burmah. 

To Captain Lynch, am! to the Officers, Seamen and Marines of the 
Tnd inn Navy, and at the same time to officers and Men of the Bengal 
[Via l ine, ami to the Commanders and Crews of the River Flotilla, the Go¬ 
vernor General in Council desires lo idler the assurance of his full appro¬ 
bation, and of his enlire appreciation of the exertions and privations 
they have undergone, in the course of the trying duties in w hich they have 
been engaged. 

f< In testimony of the sense that is entertained of the services and conduct 
of the combined Foree, the Governor General in Council is ph ased to di¬ 
rect that a donation of Six Months* Rulta shall he issued to all the Officers, 
Non-Com missioned Officers, and Men of I he several Naval and Military 
Forces that have been employed during the progress of the War with 
Burma h. 

“ And it shall he the further earn of tin; Governor General in Council to 
bring these services and conduct under the special notice, and to commend 
them to the most favorable consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
of the Honorable Court of Directors. 

{t By Order ol the Most Noble the Governor General in Council, 

“ J. P. Grant, 

- f 0%, 'Sony* lo the Govt, of India,” 

The establishment of full religious liberty in the new ly acquired pro¬ 
vinces, will doubtless mightily tend, with the divine blessing, to the advance¬ 
ment of the cause: of Christian Missions. 
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I,—The Correspondence or T)r + Chalmers.* 

As a letter writer Dr, Chalmers was neither a Pope nor a Cpwper ; 
for he had never leisure to study or imitate either their elegancies or 
amenities, liis correspondence, however, is most valuable and in¬ 
teresting, being the expression in the fewest and most forcible words 
of the must exulted thoughts and deepest feelings, connected espe^ 
chilly with the Christian faith, and life, and enterprise, which were 
paramount in his estimation from the first day of his thorough conver¬ 
sion to (iod lo the hour of his sudden translation to the heavenly king¬ 
dom, Of this fact the readers of his Memoirs, must he well convinc¬ 
ed, The perusal of the present volume will not alter the impressions 
which they have received of the matter. The reader will find in it in 
the shortest compass the expression of the author’s opinions of almost 
all the topics which passed before Ids view as a Christian, a student, a 
professor, and a philanthropist. It is edited with Dr A fauna's usual taste 
and judgment, and with such letters of Dr, Chalmers's correspond¬ 
ents, or other explanations, as are necessary for its elucidation. It 
will doubtless obtain a large circulation. Without it, the f< Memoir's," 
indeed, can scarcely be said to be complete. We enrich our pages by 
presenting our readers with some specimens of its varied contents. 
We shall try to give such titles to the letters which we quote as may 
designate the subjects of which they principally treat. 

OUH AMENDMENT OF LIFE SHOULD KEEP PACE WITH OUR 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE WILL OF GOD. 

Kilmany Nunse, 27/A Jan . IS]5, 

My dear Mrs. Coutts,— I send you A Heine's <f Alarm/’ of which I 
was happy lo find that 1 hud a copy additional to the one I have recently 
parted with. You may take your own time to it, and it is my prayer that 

* A Selection from (he CorrrsjKHideuce nl ibe lute Thomas Chalmers, U.D. |,L,D. 
Edited by his stm-in-law lLig Rev, W illiam IJamm. LL, D. Edinburgh, JCfrJ. 
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it may be the instrument of a blessed and enduring change upon those 
whose good you have immediately in view by it, I am afraid there is a 
diseased touchiness upon the subject of good works, and an unseripiural 
alarm about the danger of pressing the plain and obvious work of jrepent" 
ante on sinners at the very outset of their seeking after God. Let me 
take for an example the ease of a young female inquirer addicted to the 
obviously wrong thing of carrying it with petulance and disrespect to her 
parents. I do not think it possible that I can at too early a stage press 
upon her the obligation of the Fifth Commandment. To the question, 
What shall I do T I would give Paul's answer to the jailor; but is there 
anything in his answer so fitted to engross the mind and monopolize the 
whole of its attention, as to leave no room for the answer of John to simi¬ 
lar questions in the third chapter of LukeT Give up this wrong thing, 
cease your petulance lo your father or mother* Their doing so may in¬ 
duce in it the risk of their resting in a performance of their own and so 
turning their attention from Chris) as their alone resting-place. Put the 
scriptural way of protecting them from their danger is not to remit the 
practical urgency with which you exhort them to cast off their transgress¬ 
ion, for tliis would be in opposition to scriptural example ; hut, along with 
the practical urgency, to give them the information w hich the Bible gives 
respecting the ground of acceptance—faith in the Saviour, llie necessity 
of the now birth, the alienated state of the heart by nature from God ? 
which may consist with many acts of outward reformation ; and the only 
way in which this alienation can be overcome, even by a sense of God’s 
love shed abroad in it by the Holy Ghost. In the meantime, their giving 
up what is plainly wrong is a proof of earnestness. It is a putting of 
themselves into the attitude of seekers* Nay, what is more, it may be 
the expression of faith in its infancy—the beginning of ihe good way; the 
day of small things; the smoking of the flax; the first evidence of a re¬ 
gard to the Saviour, and such an evidence as Tie may reward with His 
promised manifestation. (John xh\ 21.) All this may be going on with¬ 
out subjecting ourselves to the necessity of wailing till a certain progress 
be made ere we preach Christ in all IIis fulness and in all His freeness. 
Both may be brought forw ard from the very outset. The effect of the one 
is to throw the learner into the attitude of service; the effect of the other 
is to throw him into the attitude of faith or dependence, or perhaps, most 
frequently, of dim and confused expectation of some great privileges 
which as yet he sees not in all their extent and in all their preciousness. 
NoWj this compound attitude of service on the one band, and expectation 
on ihe other, is what I think I see clearly exemplified in the New- Testa¬ 
ment, as by the disciples of John the Baptist, Nathaniel, Zacehcus, Cor¬ 
nelius, Anna, and the twelve tribes. (Acts, xxvi, 7.) There lias been a 
sad deal of puzzling with these examples hy the orthodox , who, instead of 
quietly submitting lo them, have laboured to dispose of them. This I con- 
ceive to be wrong ; and on the oilier band, these moderes are still more 
so who shelter themselves under these examples in their opinion about the 
sufficiency of works. Whereas in every one o£ them there was no resting 
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in present services whatever, but a carrying forward to Jesus Christ ami 
Him crucified. 

Do forgive this presumption in one who k so far behind you in the 
sehool-of Christ, and who feels himsels at the mere threshold of the sub¬ 
ject.—Believe me to be, my dear Madam, yours with great regard, 

Thomas Chalmers. 

(JOE THE PORTION OF THE AFFLICTED, 

Kilmamj Manse> 2 dth April , I Si 5, 

My dear Miss Collier,—I was greatly concerned to see Mrs. Contis 
so poorly on Tuesday, and 1 send lids messenger to you asking to know' 
particularly about her. 

May her spirit be upheld in this the day of her extremity; may she be 
enabled to throw herself upon the Saviour* The Bible has taken many 
ways of staling to us His sufficiency, as if, lest one way of it should not be 
Apprehended, another way may send home the truth with demonstration 
and power, Tims it sometimes sets Christ before us in the light of the 
second Adam, and tells us that He is more than able to repair all the mis- 
chief done by the first Adam. Well then, all this guilt, all this misery, 
all this helplessness, by which T feel myself burdened and overdone, was 
entailed upon me by the Fall; and the very errand on w hich Christ came 
was to sweep the whole calamity, in all its extent and in all its soreness, 
away from me. Let us cling to Him. Let us do Him the honour to 
believe that what He came to do, He is able to do. Let us he ready to 
say t( Yea” to Ills ijueslion, “Bclicvcsl thou that I am able to do this 7” 
—and according to our faith, so shall it be done. It is my prayer, amid 
the trying circumstances in which our friend now is, she may feel the 
richness of this truth, that the Great Intercessor livcth ; that fie is full 
of tenderness; that lie is, indeed, a merciful High Priest; and that He 
knows well how to succour her, for Ihere Is not one of her temptations 
which He Himself has not struggled with. There is no want of willing¬ 
ness in God; it is in our own heart that ihe straitening lies. He calls 
upon us to lay hold of His strength that we may make peace with Him ; 
and adds, that in so doing, we shall make peace with Him. Wonderful 
assurance! It is just saying—lean, and you shall be supported; throw 
yourself upon me, and I will bear you up; cast your burden to me, and 1 
will sustain it. Oh that this faith were wrought in us with power, and 
the precious fruits of faith were getting more discernible every day upon 
our hearts; that we were dying into the world, and unto all its distinctions 
and pleasures; that the realities of the spiritual and unseen world were 
taking a more effectual hold of ns ; that we were w alking by faith and not 
by sight; and knowing our insufficiency for these things, were drawing by 
prayer out of the fulness that is in Christ Jesus, all our light, and help, and 
direction. 

Do write me by the bearer.—Yours most truly, 


Thomas Chalmers. 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE—THE WARRANT TO BELIEVE. 

Skirling Marne, Biggar, 8th June 1842. 

My dear Mrs. Dunlop,—I was much impressed by your farewell 
sentence at our purling in the Meadows on Saturday afternoon, and have 
felt cyct since that I could not do adequate justice to the common senti¬ 
ment which T believe actuated us both, without addressing you a few lines 
upon Uie subject. 

In one respect our experience is very much at one. In early life my 
fellowships, and of course my preferences, were all on the side of that 
cold and moderate system of Christianity which is sometimes dignified by 
the appellation of rational. I have heard you complain that you almost 
never heard any exposition of the evangelical system from the pulpit; and 
that when that mode of preaching became more frequent and fashionable, 
it came upon you with a sense of novelty. With me again—and here per¬ 
haps we differ in our histories—that system was not unknown, but then it 
was the object of antipathy and distaste; and nothing can be more distinct 
than my two mental states in reference to Christianity before and after the 
age of thirty since which tiqie the peculiar doctrines of the gospel have 
risen every year in my estimation ; and I have long been persuaded that 
the only w ay of salvation is through the knowledge of Christ and of Him 
crucified. 

To me the most precious verses in the Bible are those which give a 
specific and pointed direction to the overtures of reconciliation in such 
terms as warrant the reader to apply them to himself individually- For 
example, u The blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin.” Why not from 
my sin 1— u Come unto me all.* 9 Why not 1 1 —“ Whosoever cometh sjiall 
in no wise lie cast out.” Let me come then, sure of Heaven’s welcome 
and of Heaven’s good-will.-—“If any man open the door of his heart, I 
will enter and be at peace with him.” Let me take to myself the encou¬ 
ragement of this blessed saying. “ Every one that askelh rcceiveth.” Let 
me ask till I receive, seek till I find, knock till the door be opened. I have 
often said that there is not a greater help to the way of peace than a pray¬ 
erful reading of the Bible. The profitable way of reading is to read it with 
application, and as if God through His word were holding individual con¬ 
verse with one. 

I was much gratified by your favourable opinion of my daughter Grace. 
Though I say it myself, she no ordinary person; and therefore it is, that 
she has lived beyond the sight and sympathy of .ordinary minds. She is 
is with me here at Skirling as well as Mrs. Chalmers, and I hope that both 
of them will benefit by the change of air. Mrs. Glasgow* I always re¬ 
garded as a very intellectual person, and she blended the spiritual with it 
during the last years of her life ; and J remember well the pleasure I felt 
in observing how she congenialized with the homely but substantial ivrit- 
ings of the good old puritans, and that notwithstanding her refined literary 
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taste. It is this union of the literary with the evangelical which makes 
Grace so interesting to me. 

It is my earnest prayer, my dear Mrs. Dunlop, that the evening of your 
life may be more and more irradiated with the hopes of the gospel; and 
that you may have grAit peace and great joy in placing your full reliance 
on that mercy which in the economy of our redemption stands associated 
with a truth which never, fails.—T am, my dear Madam, yours very truly , 

Thomas Charmers. 

TERSONAT4 RECOGNITION IN HEAVEN— IMPROVEMENT OE 
BEREAVEMENTS * 

Edinburgh; Aih February> 18^1. 

My dear Mrs. Da brock, — I wrote Mrs. Cardwell last Sabbath, and 
imagine that she must now have left for England, A week has since in¬ 
tervened, but it makes no difference in the feeling, which will long remain 
with me, of the great and yet recent calamity wherewith vve have all been 
visited. The sense of recency will subside, but never on this side of death 
the sense of a very great and mournful bereavement. Such a friendship, 
so steadfast and so exuberant of nil that was kind, and beneficent, and 
generous to me and mine, I never expect to be replaced in lids world. 

I wonder that people should make a question of our knowing each other, 
and having the Christian attachments of the present life renewed ami per¬ 
petuated in a future state. The passage in I Thcss, iv* 13—IS, leaves no 
doubt in my mind on this subject—a passage given to us for the express 
purpose of mitigating our sorrow because of those who, like your dear and 
sainted mother, have fallen asleep in Jesus* The proper and the obvious¬ 
ly intended comfort here presented to us is, 1 hat we, their followers in the 
same faith and hope, shall be ever with the Lord, and therefore ever with 
them also. And then as to the idea that all special affections will be lost 
in a general and equal charity for all alike, we should ever recollect that 
our Saviour on earth exemplified a more intense friendship for some than 
for others, as in the case of John, w ho is signalized among all the other 
disciples as the one whom Jesus loved* Now, the very character He had 
on earth He has borne up with Him to heaven, and vve, if like unto Him, 
may indulge the very preferences and special likings which He did. And 
on these grounds I do cherish the hope, that not only will I know and re¬ 
cognise and renew my acquaintance with her in heaven, but that I will 
continue there to be on the same cordial, and intimate, and affectionate 
footing w ith her which has subsisted here for I he long period of nearly 
thirty years, and that without a flaw. 

The comforts of religion are the only comforts which should he urged 
on such occasions ; for they are indeed, the only comforts which avail us. 
Could we have but a realizing sense of that secure and blissful place 
where are the spirits of the just made perfect, it would greatly soften and 
alleviate the trial which now lies upon you. And it would do more than 
console : it would help to transfer and to elevate our affections from earth 
to heaven* Never I belieYe, had a family greater cause for rejoicing, even 
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under the weight of this heavy bereavement, than the children, and rela¬ 
tives, and friends of her who has now left us for a season, but whom we 
shall meet again, if but followers of them who through faith and patience 
are now inheriting the promises. 

Every such dispensation should have the effect dt keeping us closer by 
the Saviour, What a privilege it is, that we have free access to God 
through Him; and to God in the endearing character of a Father reconcil¬ 
ed to His strayed children, and rejoicing over them to do them good. He 
founds an argument on the kindness of our earthly parents which I think 
should tell with immense power upon you in present circumstances. You 
cannot fail to recollect—they will come to your memory with a touching 
and tender impression that might well-nigh overwhelm your feelings—all 
the goodness you have experienced at the hands of your earthiy parents, 
their longing earnestness for your well being, I heir efforts, and attentions, 
and sacrifices to make you happy. It is on these sure premises that the 
argument of our blessed Saviour must come to your heart with resistless 
demonstration,—“ If ye that are earthly parents know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how- much more shall your Father in heaven give 
good things to those who ask Him ! Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and 
ye shall find, knock, and the door shall be opened to you. 

My kindest sympathies and regards to Major Darroch, and (o the Ge¬ 
neral, whom I love ; and ever believe me, my very dear Mrs Darroch, 
yours with sincerest affection, 

Thomas Chalmers 

INSERTIONS IN ALlirMS—PRACTICAL READING. 

St. Andrews , 13f/i March , IS2S. 

My dearest Jane,— The album came to me by Glasgow some days 
ago, I was comforted to find that some of the contributors had written 
texts, which I have done too. It was not your joking, but their pertinaci¬ 
ty, which annoyed me. I am always pleased with the ingredient ofliumoui- 
in your fetters- I shall have an opportunity for sending back their album 
to Glasgow. The best contributions in it are those of Glinlhus Gregory 
and Hannah More, It is a species of English indelicacy which I could 
never tolerate ; and the ladies of that land are particular nuisances in that 
way* 

You perhaps remember a venerable brown-skinned folio that my father 
used to read upon the Sundays, It was a complete body of Boston’s 
works. I have great pleasure in the perusal of it. It has formed a morn¬ 
ing reading to me for some lime; and I have now got over his I£ Crook in 
the Lot” and his “Fourfold State,”—both of them very precious, and 
the latter abounds in very impressive passages. I, of late, have betaken 
myself to early rising, getting up every morning at six. This habit will be 
of great use to me in Edinburgh. My chief anxiety as connected with 
that place is, on account of Mrs. Chalmers, whom I particularly wish to 
prote ct fro in a re pc i i t i o n of that throng and pie s s mo i o w h it; h we we re 
exposed in Glasgow.—Believe me, my dear Jane, yours very truly, 

Thomas Chalmers. 
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FIDELITY TESTED AND REGARDED. 

Edinburgh^ 14 lh June , 1S43. 

My very dear Jane, —You would have been struck with the contrast 
presented by our out-going clergy hot ween their anxious and wo-begonc 
aspect before they had taken their decision, and their perfect relief and 
lightdieartedness after it. Never was there a happier assembly, with a 
happier collection of faces, than in our Free Church* with consciences dis¬ 
burdened, and casting themselves without care, and all the confidence of 
children, on the Providence of that God who never forsakes the families 
of the faithful. 

I am delighted to think that my danghterhood arc so heroica! on the 
subject. Rather than surrender the Christian liberties of our Church, 
they would live all their days on doses of porridge, and scud bvrrfit on the 
green of Burntisland. There’s a specimen of our Scotch lasses! If the 
evangelicals of the English Church had but a tenth-part of their pluck and 
hardihood, they would either dear their Establishment of its Puseyism or 
scatter so corrupt a hierarchy to the winds,—I ever am, my dearest Jane, 
yours very truly, 

Thomas Chalmers. 

THE ONE TRINE NEEDFUL-DIRECTIONS. 

To JVIr. William Fortune, 

Edinburgh 9 5th October, IS 15. 

My dear Sir,—I meant to have written much sooner and told how 
greatly I was impressed by my visit to Barnsmuir. You may not be able 
to enter into all the feelings which arc associated in rny mind with the 
lender recollections of half a century. They were powerfully aw akened 
when I stood before the tomb of your aunt in (he Churchyard of Kilrenny, 
and have just now been revived with (enfold force by the perusal ol certain 
documents which have been kindly pul into my band, and from which 1 
have gathered particulars new to myself, but most deeply affecting, rela¬ 
tive to the death of Mrs. Brown, and to that of your dear mother, for 
whom I have cherished during the long period ol fifty-live years, such re¬ 
gards and remembrances as can never be effaced. 

You will forgive me, then, if under a near and urgent and practical 
sense of the realities of an eternal though unseen world, I implore both 
yon and your brother whom I love, not to suffer (he evanescent objects or 
interests oi time, to shut out from your hearts the solemn considerations 
of the coining judgment and the coming eternity. I have now come to that 
period of life when I may be said to be hovering on the confines of both 
worlds, I can attest, from experience the vanities and disappointments of 
earth, and that truly it is not here where the firm footing of our interest 
lies. The dear brother who, though younger than yourself, has yet gone 
before you, has left behind the lesson, not only that time is short, but that 
we know not bow short. The two sisters, loveliest of women, who died 
within a few months of each other, died more than twenty years ago, and 
yet w ere both of them iny juniors. The lessons of our common mortality, 
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though not yet within the circle of my own immediate family, yet within 
the circle of a very wide acquaintanceship, have flown thick about me; 
and such is my affection for your now long departed relatives—such my 
affection both for you and your brother for their sakes, that 1 entreat you 
not to make a resting-place of that earth w hich passelh speedily away, but 
to aspire Godward Heavenw ard, and he the follow ers of those who through 
faith and patience .ire now inheriting the promises. 

And do not think, my dear Sir, that that knowledge of God and of Jesus 
Christ, which is life everlasting, is something so lofty and mysterious as 
to he beyond the reach of your attainments. The Bible, if read with dili¬ 
gence, and the Spirit given to pour light upon the Bible, if prayed for with 
sincerity and earnestness, these are the great agencies and means by which 
even the poorest and humblest of memmight be made wise unto salvation. 
And lliere are other helps beside the Scriptures not to be neglected, for 
by them wo might he the better enabled to understand the Scriptures, But 
tastes and understandings arc various, and the hooks suited to some are 
comparatively useless to others. The human author who did u»e roost good 
was Wi I be [force, by ins work on the “Christianity of the higher and mid¬ 
dle classes.” And yet 1 know' some who felt no interest in this book, 
though some of the following might perhaps prove more impressive and 
profitable,—Baxter’s f£ Call to the Unconverted; 51 Allcine's “ Alarm /* 
Doddridge’s “ Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul Baxter's 
“Compassionate Counsel to Young Men;” Outline's “ Trial of a Saving 
Interest in Christ Bradley’s “ Sermons/* &c. But, after all, let me 
state in a single sentence what the likeliest expedient is for passing out of 
darkness into the marvellous light of the Gospel. It is the prayerful 
!ieadl\g of the Bible. “ Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think 
that ye have eternal life, and these arc they which testify of Him who is 
the way, and the truth, and the life;” and ask for God's enlightening 
Spirit: “Ask till you receive, seek till ye find, knock till the door be 
opened to you,” (Matt. vii. 7—11.) Do indulge these overdo wings of a 
heart w hich feels the strongest interest in one and all of your dearest moth¬ 
er's family* O that God would endow me with the wisdom for arousing 
your souls ; and that His Holy Spirit poured forth upon us from on high 
would prepare us for an entrance on that exalted region, where the spirits 
of the just made perfect rejoice for ever in the presence of God. 

Give my kindest regards to Mr. George and Miss Mtumes. Tell her 
that our interviews and conversations, though brief, were to me very pre¬ 
cious, ami that the memory of them is sweet. They have left a sorrow e- 
hind them, and given me an intense desire for her comfort under the loss 
of that dear youth to whom she was a second mother.—I ever am, my dear 
Sir, yours with most cordial and sincere regard, 

Thomas Chalmers. 

INFLUENCE OF BIBLE-TRUTH—A PLEA FOR THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Kilmany Manse , 20th Oct. 1813. 

Dear Sir,—I have been very much to blame in delaying an answer to 
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your last. I was otherwise a good deal occupied. I heg you will no! 
slavishly adhere to every moral of Llie subjoined* It is perhaps too long, 
and entrenchments from it to make room for paragraphs of your own or 
others may be advisable. You should all mention at the foot of it, if any 
shall wish to form Penny Societies in their neighbourhood, they may ob¬ 
tain the requisite information by corresponding with any person or per¬ 
sons whom you shall fix upon for that purpose* 

In pleading the cause oi any institution, the great question which it lies 
upon us to answer is, What good will it do T The object of the Bible 
Society is to provide Bibles for those who have them not; and the most 
effectual answer to the above question is, the assembling together a lew 
facts to shew the good which this has done. 

L Our first fact goes to prove that, the Christianity of the Bible gains 
readier access into the hearts of the ignorant than the Christianity of ser¬ 
mons, and systems, and human compositions. When missionaries went to 
Greenland, you may be sure they had the ignorance of u most raw and un¬ 
furnished population to contend with. They thought they would go sys¬ 
tematically to work, and, before laying before them the religion of the 
Bible, they attempted to give them some ideas of what has been called 
Natural Religion* They expatiated on the existence, and the unity, and 
tlte attributes, and the love of God. The poor Greenlanders, did not 
comprehend them j and, at the end of many years, the missionaries were 
mortified to find that they had not gained a single proselyte to the faith. 
On this they resolved to change their measures, and, as a last desperate 
experiment, they gave up all their preparatory instructions, and made one 
great and immediate step to the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, bring¬ 
ing them forward in the language of the Bible. The effect was instan¬ 
taneous. When Told of sin and of the Saviour, ihe ears of savages were 
constrained to listen to the message, and their understandings opened to 
receive it. There was something in the hearts of these unlettered men 
which responded to the views and tidings of the Gospel. The demonstra¬ 
tions of natural religion fell fruitless and unintelligible upon their ears ; 
but they felt the burdens of sin and of death, and pleasant to their souls 
was the preacher’s voice, when it told that unto them “ a Saviour was 
bom.” They live in the very outskirts of population, and beyond them 
there is nothing seen but a wilderness of snow and nothing heard but the 
angry howling of the elements* Who will say that the enterprise is 
chimerical now, when, by the single influence of Bible doctrine, a Christ¬ 
ian people have been formed in a country so unpromising—tbe limits of 
the visible church have been pushed forward to the limits of human exis¬ 
tence, and the tidings of good-will to men have been carried with accep¬ 
tance to the very last and outermost of the species. 

2. Our next example shall be taken from the Esquimaux of Labrador 
-^a rude and wandering race, who hunt for furs all summer, and iivc all 
winter in caverns under ground. In this case, as in the former, mission¬ 
aries laboured among them in the first instance. They communicated 
to their hearts an interest in the subject. They translated - portions of 
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Scripture into their language. The Bible Society has presented them 
with the Gospels of Matthew amt John. The arts of reading and writing 
are faifly introduced among them ; and so great is the exilement which 
lies in Christianity, that a few of its teachers have achie^d a mightier 
step in the progress of civilization than with any other subject, or upon 
any other occasion, the work and the perseverance of many centuries could 
have accomplished. 

3. Philosophers reason upon the influence of climate ; but there is a 
power in Christian truth which carries it overall these accidental varieties, 
Christianity is gaining her proselytes in every quarter of the globe; and 
we now turn your attention from the bleak and dreary regions of the 
north, to a country lying under the fierceness of a vertical sun. We allude 
to the Tainul Christians on the coast of Coromandel, They were formed, 
about a century ago, out of native idolaters by the society in London for 
propagating Christian knowledge; and Christianity has been kept up and 
extended among them by a translation of the Bible and the labours of 
successive missionaries. New impressions of the Tamul Bible are pre¬ 
paring for them ; and, instead of that obstinate superstition which we are 
so ready to ascribe to the natives of India, we have beheld Pagans, and the 
descendants of Pagans, capable of reading the Bible, and in the attitude 
of eagerness to receive it, 

4. But to bring our list of examples to a close. Our last shall be given 
you from the Records of the Baptist Mission in India—one of the most 
flourishing missionary concerns now in operation, and which, since the 
year I79G, has doubled its number of proselytes every three years. The 
Scriptures have of late been translated into the Bengalee language. The 
New Testament has reached a third edition, and the Old is now in circu¬ 
lation. By a letter, dated the 20th October ItSIQ, it appears that nineteen 
had applied to Dr. Carey for baptism; and mark the decisive importance 
of the fact, eighteen of these were indebted under Divine grace to the 
translation of the Scriptures for their conversion. This is what may be 
called the turning-point of the whole business, and it is here laid in full and 
authentic exhibition before you. The Bible is translated into the language, 
and put into the hands of an idolater. That Bible is read ; it is brought 
into contact with It is mind, and the faith which comet li from the Word ol 
God is the consequence. He turns from dumb idols to serve the living 
and the true God ; and lhe Scriptures are glorified by their having made 
him wise unto salvation, through the faith that is in Christ Jesus. 

Our limits restrain us from expatiating. These are only a few facts out 
of the many, a few gleanings out of the information already before the 
public ; nor can w e offer a survey, however general, of the decided aspect 
toward Christianity among the various peoples on the face of the globe. 
From the poor African, and his eagerness for the while man's book t to the 
learned Arab who is beginning to suspect his Alcoran, and is on llie eve of 
being presented with the Bible of Christians, in his vernacular tongue, wc 
see symptoms full of promise, and call upon all our countrymen to share 
in the glorious work of carrying the promise forward to accomplishment. 
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We have only spoken of the foreign operations of our Society, and can 
merely advert to its reviving and purifying influence in the interior of 
Christendom ; how it recalls the veneration of Christians from modes and 
varieties to the one charter of our faith; how it recognises the Bible as 
the great and only directory of religion ; how it spreads the most effectual 
antidote against the corruptions of human systems; how it. brings the good 
men of all parlies into contact with one another; and how, in the very act 
of circulating the Bible, it circulates the infection of its own spirit and its 
own piety along with it. 

The rich have done much for the cause ; but we invite the men of all 
ranks to share hi it. We address the lower orders of society, and wish to 
convince them that, though the individual offering may he small, the num¬ 
ber of individuals is great, aiul that the accumulation of their litllcs wilt 
form into a mightier sum than all the united gifts which the rich have yet 
thrown into the treasury, A penny a week from each householder in Fife 
amounts to £ 4,000 a year. The same from each householder in Britain 
amounts to half a million in the year; and this is a sum larger by eight 
times than any yearly income which the Bible Society has yet received 
from its wealthy and numerous subscribers. It is true that the Missionary 
Society has also its claims; and it is for you to give your own directions 
to your own benevolence. We trust that societies for such objects will 
grow and multiply among you. We do not dispair o' facing the day when 
every parish shall have a Christian society—when not a district of the 
land shall be left uncultivated, but shall yield a produce to the cause of 
the Saviour; when these lesser streams shall form into a mighty toirj-nt to 
carry richness and fertility into the dry ami desolate regions of thv world ; 
and when Britain, high in arms, and in political influence, shall earn a more 
permanent glory by being the dispenser of light, and peace, and the mess¬ 
age of heaven to the remotest nations. 

We exercise no other control over you hut that of persuasion ; and sorry 
should we be if a single farthing came in upon us of constraint, and not of 
a willing mind. What you give, give cheerfully, and let it he no more 
than yon can spare. There arc some who depend on charity for their sub¬ 
sistence, and these can never give what they receive from others. There 
are some who have not yet arrived at this state of dependence, but are on 
the very verge of it. To them \vc address a passage from the Bible,— f * If 
any provide not for his own and specially for those of his own house, he 
hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.” There arc others 
again, and these, we apprehend, form by far the most numerous class of 
society, who can maintain themselves in humble but honest independence, 
who can spare a little and not feel it, who can do what Paul advises them, 
lay aside their penny a week, as God hath prospered them, who can share 
that blessedness which the Saviour speaks of when He says, that r Gl is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” who, though they cannot equal their 
richer neighbours in the amoimUof their clonal ions, can bestow I heir some¬ 
thing, and, at all events, carry in their lwsoms a heart ns warm to the 
cause, and call down as precious a blessing from the God who witnesses it 
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“ What!” says sonic, "will you Lake from the poor V* No : we do not 
Lake. It is they who give ; and shew os the man who complains of it 1 To 
him would we say,—' 4 It is you, and not we, who do an injustice to the 
poor. It is you who impute to them a grossness and a want of generosity 
which do not belong to them. It is you who have the indelicacy to sit in 
judgment over their circumstances and feelings. It is you who think of 
them so unworthily, that you cannot conceive how truth and benevolence 
should he objects to them, and that after they have got the meat to feed, 
the house to shelter, and the raiment to cover them, there is nothing else 
that they will bestow a penny upon, 5 ’ They may not lie able to express 
their feeling at a suspicion so ungenerous, but we shall doit for them. 
" We have souls as well as you, and precious to our hearts is the Saviour 
who died for them. It is true wo have our distresses ; but these have 
bound us more firmly to our Bibles; and it is the desire of our hearts that 
a gift so precious should be sent to the poor of other countries. The 
word of God is our hope and our rejoicing. We desire that it may be 
theirs also; that the wandering savage may know it and be glad ; and the 
poor negro, under the lash of his master, may learn of a Master in heaven, 
who is full of pity and full of kindness. Do you think that sympathy for 
such as these is your peculiar attribute 1—know that our hearts are made 
of the same materials w ith your own, that we can feel as well as you, and 
out of the earnings of a hard and honest industry we shall give an offering 
to the cause; nor shall we cease our exertions till the message of salva¬ 
tion be carried round the globe, and made known to the countless millions 
who live in guilt, and who die in darkness—Yours truly. 

Thomas Chalmers. 

CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY OF TWO HEMISPHERES. 

Princeton , IQ/A .Mareft, 1948. 

[Reverend and dear Sir,— Having learned from the public journals 
that you w ere engaged in preparing a Memoir of the late great and good 
Dr. Chalmers, and that you desired to have letters which ho had written 
transmitted to you, it occurred to me to doubt whether I had not a duty 
to discharge in reference to this request. 

Though I enjoyed the precious privilege of corresponding with him, yet 
but few letters passed between us. We were both too busy and especially 
he irv the great concerns in which he was called to act, to devote much 
time to letter writing. I think the letters which I received from him were 
not more than three . Of one of them, and the longest, I enclose here¬ 
with a copy. The others have, l scarcely know how, passed out of my 
possession; for as the handwriting of such a man could not fail of being 
the object of intense curiosity and of deep interest with the multitudes on 
this side of the Atlantic, who admired the talents, and venerated his name, 
I found it difficult to retain in my possession any scrap that bore the im¬ 
press of his mind. 

In one of my letters to this beloved anti illustrious man, I begged him, 
with an importunity never addressed by me to any other person, io fa- 
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vour the American Churches with a visit, f know not that T ever hart so 
ardent a desire to behold the face and to hear the voice of any other hu¬ 
man being and now, painfully aware, of course, that X ran never enjoy this 
privilege, I feel a kind of solicitude that I never felt before, for the 
accomplishment of the great biographical trust committed to your hands, 

I rejoice to have seen all the works of this venerable servant of Christ, 
that have been placed within my reach ; but I must say, that those from 
which I have received the deepest impression of the real glory of his 
characters have been liia poslhumous writings* Of the vigour and eleva¬ 
tion of his mind, I had enjoyed proof enough from the many volumes 
which had long since fallen under my notice. But from some of his most 
unstudied writings which have lately met my eye, I have received im ■ 
pr fusions of Ids moral and heavenly grandeur of soul, greatly beyond those 
which I had received from the multiplied and rich productions of his 
genius. I thank his God and my God that J have hern permitted to see 
these last effusions of his heart and his pen. They have much enlarged 
my views of his Christian greatness, and, 1 hope, have not been without 
benefit to my own soul. 

But among those who will take such a deep and tender interest in your 
work, there are, perhaps, few less likely than myself to enjoy the pleas¬ 
ure of seeing it completed. Being far advanced in my 7!)lh year, and 
daily admonished by nmuy infmuilies that 1 mud soon u put off this 
tabernacle/* it is not very probable that I shall survive the pul diva t ion of 
your precious Memoir. But be it so ; this w ill be of small importance to 
any one* Many in both hemispheres will read if, enjoy if, and be, I trust 
the belter for it - and in the meanwhile I shall he, I hope, so happy as to 
join the great and beloved man himself, whom all have for a time lost 
and to see him face to face in a more enlightened and happy world, and b» 
unite with him in the endless praise and enjoyment of that precious Sa¬ 
viour, whose atoning sacrilicc and perfect righteousness are “all my sal¬ 
vation and all my desire.**—I am Reverend and dear Sir most respectfully, 
your friend and brother in Christian l>onds, 

Samuel Miller.] 

To the Rev. Wm, Haaxa. 

To the Rev. Dil Samuel Mil leu. 

Edinburgh^ 2&th December, IS JO. 

Mv dear Sir,—I owe you many apologies for not having replied sooner 
to your letter of the 2Sl!i January of last year. The truth is, that my 
whole attention has been absorbed by the questions ami the difficulties 
of our own Church ; and 1, positively, have had no remaining strength or 
time for the American controversy, of which you have sent me so full and 
interesting an account in your kind conjijiuuienlioii. it is well, however, 
that there was no immediate practical necessity for giving one’s mind to 
the subject, seeing that, so far as I know, there was no application made 
by your seceding party for a recognition of their views by the General As¬ 
sembly of the Church of Scotland. 
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I hope you received a letter of mine on the subject of your hook res- 
peeling the “Eldership/ 1 which I have ever recommended to my classes 
ns the best I know on its own especial topic* besides being an admirable 
general vindication of the Presbyterian policy, I am much interested by 
your argument for the separation of the two orders of elders and deacons, 
the con junction of which I have ever deprecated as the most incongruous 
of all pluralities. 

With earnest prayer for your continued public usefulness and personal 
comfort, and in humlde hope that we shall meet in heaven, I entreat you 
to believe me, my dear Sir, yours most respectfully and cordially, 

Thomas Chalmers* 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF A NATIVE INDIAN MISSIONARY, 

Bombay, 25th June, ISoG. 

[Dear Dr* Hanna,—I have just finished the perusal of the fftst volume 
of the “Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers/ 1 which, like bis “Posthumous 
Works,” not only maintains, but elevates the high position which his name 
and character occupy in the admiration and veneration of Christendom. 
It lias suggested the propriety of sending to you a copy of a very touching 
and affectionate letter addressed by him to my young friend Dhanjibh&i, 
on his leaving Scotland on his return to India, and also of a copy of an 
introductory note to M. F. Monod, which he had intended him to deliver 
had he taken Paris on his way. Dr, Chalmers took a very special in¬ 
terest in the well-being of Dhanjibhat from the time of their first inter¬ 
view, and he was greatly attached to him* At the conclusion of the ses¬ 
sion of 1313-4, he addressed to me a note of the following tenor:—' te My 
dear Sir, I must do myself the pleasure of informing you that I have been 
greatly pleased with the interesting pupil whom you have brought to me 
from the far East. His appearance in his examinations and exercises 
have been of a first'rate character throughout the session.” I felt much 
liis kindness to me in voluntarily tendering to ine this testimonial which 
he knew would be very gratifying to my heart. 

With much sympathy with ail the family of Dr* Chalmers from D anji- 
bluii and myself* I a in, my dear Dr. Hanna, yours very truly, h 

John Wilson.] 

TO THE REV. OHANjlRHAl' NACROJf* 

Morningside, 14 th December, IS4G. 

My Dear Sir,.— The three enclosed letters are to friends in Paris, 
which you may deliver or not, just as you find convenient. If you have 
not the opportunity of these being useful to you in Paris, I l>eg that you 
will keep and open them, and an occasion may cast up when you might 
shew these as the testimonials of my friendship and esteem for you. I 
wish l could recollect any of my acquaintances in Bombay to whom I 
might write aught that could be of service; but you will, at all events, 
offer my best regards to Mr. Ncsbit and Mr. His lop when you meet with 
them. 
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And noWj my very dear Sir, lei me commend you lo lire providence and 
grace of our common Father'll! heaven. May Ife he your guide and 
guardian amid all the perils and perplexities of your great enterprise. 
He has promised that He will not sutler His faithful servants to he tried 
beyond what they are aide to bear, but will provide a way oi escape that 
they might lie able to hear it. May the aids of His Spirit never he want¬ 
ing to comfort, and strengthen, and sustain you, and richly may you ex¬ 
perience the truth of our blessed Saviour’s declarations, that though in 
the world you shall have tribulation, in Him you shall have peace; and may 
you abundantly prosper in that work and labour of love upon which you 
have entered. May you have many souls for your hire, and the precious 
foretastes of that bright and happy period when the Sun of Righteousness 
shall arise over the face of a regenerated world. It is my earnest prayer 
for you, that after a life of great Christian usefulness here you maybe 
admitted to the city that hath foundations, and obtain a crown of glory 
that fadetli not away. Let me entreat a part and Interest in your prayers ; 
I have great need of them, and beg that you will remember me in your in¬ 
tercessions at the Throne of Grace. L£ The Lord bless thee and keep thee : 
the Lord make His face shine upon thee and he gracious unto thee: the 
Lord lift up His countenance upon thee and give thee peace. 5 * 

With the heartfelt regards and wishes both of myself and family, ever 
believe me, my very dear Sir, yours most tenderly and truly, 

Thomas Chalmers. 

But we must stop with our extracts. If the specimens which wo 
have given of ibis precious volume do not induce our readers to be¬ 
take themselves to it, nothing which we can say in its favour will 
have this effect. 


XT. —Contributions towards a History of Biblical Trans¬ 
lations in India.—N o. II. 

The Ben da li Scriptures. 

It was not till towards the close of the JSth century, that any attempt 
was made to translate the Bible into Bengali. 

In 17S3, twenty-six years alter the bailie of Plassey, a Mr. Thomas 
arrived in Bengal, as surgeon of a ship. He w as a peculiar and an eccen¬ 
tric man, but 1m feared God and sought lo serve Him* On his first com¬ 
ing to Calcutta, he could meet with pnly one person, a shop-keeper, who 
was like minded with himself. But after his second voyage he found there 
was a change for the hotter, and he resolved on remaining in Bengal, and 
commenced the study of the vernacular dialect, w hich is spoken l>y tw enty- 
five millions of people over a country equal in extent to Great Britain, 
Before 3791, Thomas had translated Matthew, Mark, James, parts of 
Genesis, the Psalms and the Prophecies ; and had circulated them in 
manuscript. He then returned to England, 'but came out again in 1798, 
with the drat of the Baptist Missionaries, William Carey. 
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In 1794, Carey commenced studying Bengali. Mr, Fountain came out 
eh 179th and in the same year Mr, Thomas wrote, “ I would give a million 
pounds sterling, if I had it, to see a Bengal Bible. O most merciful 
God, what an inestimable blessing will it be to these millions I The angels 
of heaven will look down upon it, to fill their mouths with new praises ami 
adorations' Methinks all heaven and hell will be moved at a Bible's enter¬ 
ing such a country as this, 0 Lord l send forth (hy light and thy truth,’ 5 

In 1797, the translation of the New Testament hy Carey w as finished. 
In 1798, a printing-press was obtained, and Carey thus noted its arrival at 
Mudnabatty, where he then was: *' After worship I received notice that 
the printing-press was just arrived from Calcutta. Retired find thanked 
God f for furnishing its with a press.” On the 4 th of January of that year 
1798, there was the following entry made in Fountain's diary: “This 
morning the pandit attended upon us. It was observed that the word 
Mangaitikhyiin would not properly denominate the whole Bible, as it only 
signified { good news / a term more applicable to the Gospel. It was then 
proposed to call the Bible Dharmma Skietra ; but the Pandit said SMstra 
only meant that writing which contained commands or orders. We must 
i he re fore call it Dharmma Pustak; viz, the Holy Book.” 

In 1799, Mars liman, Ward, and some others joined the Mission, and in 
that year the missionaries removed lo Seram pore, and succeeded in find¬ 
ing a man who could cast the types. 

In 1809, on the l$th March, the first sheet of Matthew was printed. 
And in 1S01, on Hie 7lU February, the first edition of the Bengali New 
Testament was finished. It consisted of 2,000 copies, besides 500 extra 
copies of Matthew, and with the latter were bound up some of the Old 
T estarn en t p ro pi i e c ic s res pectin g C h ri s t. T h e ex pe n s e was £612, 

In anticipation of the completion of this work, Ward thus wrote, under 
date September, 1800:—“ Before you get this, we shall most likely have 
published the New Testament in Bengali, and 2*000 copies will be putting 
into the hands of the natives. I love England, I love you, and many more 
friends at Hull; but to give to a man a New Testament, who never saw it, 
who has been reading lies as the word of God ; to give him those everlast¬ 
ing lines which angels would be glad to read ; this, this is my blessed work. 
If it should be long on the earth, it will bear a precious crop, sooner or 
later. If a man should not know the value of it immediately, a leaf, a 
verse, may some time be more precious to him than a load of hay. It may, 
it wilt enlighten the ignorant, convert the frowned, raise the ruined, comfort 
the distressed, and support the dying. Blessed Book ! In India it shall be 
said and sung, * The gospel bears my spirit up/ 53 And when the mis¬ 
sionaries could really look on the Bengali New Testament as a finished 
work, they held a meeting to return thanks to God for 11 is goodness in 
enabling them to complete it. 

In 1300, the translation of the Old Testament w as finished. Great part 
of it bad*beeu translated by Fountain, but the whole was revised by Carey. 
In 1802, the Pentateuch was printed, 1,000 copies; and the missionaries 
record that they “have reason to hope that the Scriptures are a good deal 
read indifferent places, and that their value is more and more appreciated/ 5 
J n 1803, fro m J ob t o C ant ic I es w as re a dy, 900 c o pic s, also 900 cop i es o f 
the Psalms separate; and in the same year the second edition of the Ben¬ 
gali New Testament was commenced. The proof sheets were examined 
by every one of the missionaries, and in addition to this, Carey and Marsh- 
man went through it verse by verse, one reading the Greek, and the other 
the Bengali. Carey made a striking observation in reference lo these revi¬ 
sions, which all w ould do well to ponder. After alluding to the occupation 
of his time, he continues, “ My mind has acquired so much bias towards 
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seeking out words, phrases, and idioms of speech, that it is nearly unpre¬ 
pared for any other undertaking, and I feel that there is a possibility ol 
having the mind secularized, whilst employed on biblical criticisms.” In 
1806, the second edition of the Bengali New Testament was ready, 1,500 
copies; and in the same year editions of Luke, Acts and Homans were 
struck off, 10,000 copies of each, and of the prophetic books 1,000 t opics. 

It may be interesting here to allude to Krishna Prasad, the first Brahman 
convert in Ben gab He was baptized in 1803, and died in 1806, afler a 
consistent and close walk with God, He was distinguished for Ids diligent 
perusal ol the Scriptures, as far as they were then printed. He also kept 
a small book, in which lie copied the lexis that particularly impressed him, 
thus shewing that he was by no means a careless reader of the word of God. 
His testimony to the value and efficacy of the New Testament was given, 
when, shewing it to one of his countrymen, he said, “Brother, there is 
nothing in this hook, but what is profitable. It is not like the Hindu 
Shastras; il gives wisdom, and mends the heart.” 

In ISU0, the Old Testament was published, and thus, after fifteen years 
of labour, the Bengali Bible was completed. It was contained in live large, 
volumes, and was the work of Dr. Carey’s own hand, for Ward, writing 
some years subsequently, mentions that Carey “wrote with bias own pen, 
the whole of the five volumes, octavo.” Carey himself also made a similar 
statement, when writing of the labour it entailed upon him, and the time 
it occupied, though he wrote Bengali almost as quickly as he did English. 
He had no assistance from the translations which Mr. Thomas had pre 
pared, they were so imperfect ; and he was obliged to road every proof 
sheet, two or three times, and examine every letter. This was a toil, 
however, in which he delighted ; and frequent mention is made, in his 
letters, of Loving the work and finding it. a real pleasure. The very day he 
put the finishing stroke to the Bengali Bible, he was taken ill with a fever, 
which almost brought him to the grave, lml it pleased God In spare him. 

In ISO*}, lies ides the completion of the Bengali Bible, a third edition ol 
lhe New Testament was sent to Press. It was lo consist of only KM) 
copies, in folio, chiefly to be used in public worship. In 1811, a second 
edition of the Pentateuch w as in progress, 1,060 copies. But the publiea 
lion of both these volumes was delayed in consequence of the lire in IST2, 
by which the printing office was destroyed. 

In 1813, they were however ready, anti i\m fourth edition of the New 
Testament was commenced. The missionaries were not without evidence 
that their work was acknowledged of God. In this year they wrote, £l We 
have in some degree seen, what He can do by His word alone : * * To a 
New Testament left at a shop in a village, we owe our brethren Sebakrum 
and Krishna das, two oil he most acceptable and useful native preachers 
we have as well as several other brethren from the same village. * * He 
hath magnified, and will again magnify, lps word above all his named 5 

The Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society had not hitherto turned their 
attention lo translations in the vernacular languages of this part of India, 
as they fell the work had already been ably commenced by the Scramporc 
missionaries. In 1816, however, Mr. E Her Lon of Malda, having given 
them a Bengali translation of the gospels, they resolved to publish it. Hi* 
translation of John’s gospel had already been printed, at the expense of the 
Countess of Loudon, for the use ol a school she had established at Barrack 
pore Mr, Ellcrton was engaged in mercantile pursuits, but he Itned the 
Lord Jesus, and devoted his leisure hours lo the advancement of His cause, 
It would have been well, had all those who have walked in his steps us to 
the things of this life, done so likewise as lo the things of the life to come. 

By the close of!817, the fourth edition of the Scrampore New Testa 
menl was printed and in circulation, ,5,000 copies it had been revised 
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most thoroughly, and was considered more accurate than any previous 
edition, the numerous corrections in it lacing the result of twenty years 1 
acquaintance with the language. H was distributed so speedily, that the 
iMill edition was at once struck off. It also consisted of 5,000 copies. 

The demand for the Scriptures in Bengali was at this time very great, 
and several editions were therefore in progress. In 1819, diglott versions 
of Mr. ELlerton’s translation of Matthew mid Jolm were published, Eng- 
Ush and Bengali, in opposite pages, 4,000 copies of each. And in 1820, 
the printing of his Bengali New Testament w as Jiuished, 1,900 copies of 
llie whole, and 1,000 copies of the Epistles, with several thousand extra 
copies of the gospels. In the same year 1820, a new edition of the whole 
Bengali Scriptures w as commenced at Seram pore. This formed rim sixth 
edition of the New Testament, and the third of great part of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. -1,00*} copies of the entire liiblo were to he printed, and2,000 extra 
copies of the New Testament. Dr. Carey look much pains with this cult 
lion, and as e v e ry sentence w as care fu lly revised* sc v cr a I y ea rs el a | *$ ed 1 >e - 
lore it issued from the press* In 1-822, 4,000 copies of the Pcnlateuch 
wore struck off In 1821, G,000 copies of Matthew and Mark were print' 
cd at Seiampore, and in 182-5, the Pentateuch and Historical Books. 

The late Rev. Dr. Yates had joined the m ssinnary hand at Serai npore 
in the year 1815, and soon after his arrival, l)r. Carey considered him a 
suitable person to be associated with himself in the preparation of the 
various translations. Accordingly, in the course of the same year it was 
determined that Yates should devote the chief portion of his time lo this 
work; and in reference to tins, with similar feelings of jealous watch¬ 
fulness as those of Carey, lest any study should come between his soul 
and Ins God, he w rote/ 1 My father often recommended me lo sLudy my 
Bible very closely: my work requires me now to do it ; but still, 1 am in 
danger, lest my study of it .should be more critical than practical, and lest, 
while 1 am labouring to ascertain its meaning, I should forget its applica¬ 
tion/’ Circumstances subsequently led lo Dr. Yates’ removal from 
Serum pore, but he continued his biblical labours, ami in 1825, had pro 
pared the Psalms in Bengali. In commencing this translation he wrote, 
^ There is a particular reason for this work ; and that is, the Psalms are 
needed as a distinct book, and have hitherto been printed only with the 
otlicr parts of the Old Testament.” This edition was published by the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society in 182U, 1,000 copies, and in tlie same 
year, MalLhcw’s gospel (Ellerlon’s) was reprinted, 1,000 copies* In 1828, 
1,000 copies of Matthew and Mark were also printed at Sera inpore* 
fti 1821), Dr* Yates and his brethren in Calcutta* determined to prepare 
a new version uf the Bengali Bible, and in the course of that year, he 
wrote, “I am getting on with the new version of the pocket edition of the 
New Testament in Bengali* Our plan lor a new version of the Bible, of a 
portable size, on account of the Bible Society, did not succeed. Their plan 
seems to be lo obtain, if possible, a Committee of translators* Such a one 
they have chosen, and have invited me lo join them. I know, if I comply 
with the request, though connected with others, the greatest weight would 
fall upon mo; and Insides that Iimistsubmittoamajorilyin thenon- 
Iransl at ion of the word baptism. At the same lime, it appears awkward 
lo stand aloof, when invited lo co-operate with other worthy men in so 
noble a work! The middle way* therefore, if 1 can hit upon it, is that 
which 1 shall follow* The Bible Society here are determined to encourage 
no translation of the Scriptures, if they can avoid it, in which the word 
baptize is translated, as wc think it ought to he ; so that all we can do, will 
be in unite with them in those parts in which we are agreed.” 

From the foregoing extract, it will be seen that in 1829, endeavours 
were made to procure one standard version of the Bengali New Testament* 
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Hitherto, there had been two translations, one by the fSerampore) Bap¬ 
tist missionaries, the other by Mr. Ellcrton. In consequence of the di III 
cnlty, however, that was met with, in reference to the word baptism, it 
was found impossible at. this time to procure one version acceptable to n!L 
A Sub-committee, therefore, was formed by the Bible Society, and they 
suggested that a new translation of the New Testament should be prepar¬ 
ed from the Greek direct, and that Dr. Yates should he requested to tran¬ 
slate the Old Testament from the original Hebrew. Both the translations, 
on completion, to belaid before a Sub-committee for examination, with a 
view to being adopted as a standard version. In this plan Dr. Yates co¬ 
operated : Mr, Ellerton’s translation of the Gospel and Acts, 4,000 copies 
of each, was now reprinted for immediate use. They were completed 
in 1831. 

In the mean while the Committee of translation, appointed hy the Cal 
cult a Auxiliary Bible Society, had prepared a new version of Genesis, 
which was published in 1832,3,000 copies ; and in the same year Mr 
Ellerton's Matthew was again printed, 0,000 copies. 

One of the members of the Sub-committee, the Rev. Mr. Pearson, died 
about fids time, lie had laboured arduously at the translation and revi¬ 
sion of Genesis, but did not live to see it iiv print. It was said of him, 
that f4 hc was one of the most zealous, indefatigable and devoted missiona¬ 
ries, that ever set foot on the shores of India,” and that f * he died in the 
arms of victory, and in the possession of peace and joy.” Ills death prov¬ 
ed a hindrance to the progress of the new version, c ntemplated by the 
Calcutta Bible Society. 

In this year also, 1832, the edition of the Bengali Bible, commenced at 
Serampore in 1820, was finished, with 300 copies extra of the Psalms. Dr. 
Marshman wrote of it, “ It is the fruit of thirty -nine years 9 imremitted 
study of the language. Of a great part of the New Testament this forms 
the seventh edition, and of the remainder, the sixth.** Before the close ot 
the same year 1S32, the seventh edition of the New Testament w as printed 
1,000 copies, 12mo. and the eighth edition also, 5,000 copies, Svo. As the 
Bengali Bible was Dr. Carey's first work, so it was his last. He died in 
ls3 t, at the advanced age of seventy-three, having spent forty-one conse¬ 
cutive years in India, am! devoted the greater part of his time to the trans¬ 
lations. If is interesting to see that after a life of so much work done for 
God, he looked for acceptance with Him, only through Christ. He thus 
wrote, ft I see no one thing in all my past life, upon which I can rest ; and 
am persuaded of the daily and hourly necessity of trusting my perishing 
soul in the hands of my Redeemer. Should you out-live me, and have any 
influence to prevent it, I most earnestly request, that no epithets of praise 
may ever accompany my name; such as, the faithful servant of God, ke. 
All such expressions would convey a falsehood. May I but be accepted al 
last. I am sure, all the glory must l>e given to divine grace from first to 
last. To me belongeth shame and confusion of face.” With such feelings 
of lowliness and humility he ended his life, and entered into that abode of 
blessedness and peace, where he would no longer require the written word, 
because he would for ever possess and enjoy the living Word of God. 

In 1833, Dr Yales and his Baptist brethren in Calcutta published the 
first edition of their new version of the New Testament, 800 copies of tin: 
entire volume, and extra copies of particular portions. Dr. Yates had 
laboured at it with much diligence and pleasure. " Nearly every hour ! am 
awake,” he wrote, “is spent in the study of the Scriptures, and I know 
you will agree with me, that no employment of time can be belter or 
happier/ 1 

In 1S34, Dr, Yates' translation of Matthew, Mark ant! Luke was reprint 
ed> 1,000 copies of each. And communications were in progress between 
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the Baptist missionaries and the Bible Society, with a view to the latter's 
publishing one of the versions of the Bengali New Testament prepared by 
the Baptist body ; the Baptist missionaries with a liberality, which did 
themselves honor, having permitted the Bible Society to alter the disputed 
words as to baptism. The two versions therefore, that of Dr. Carey at Se¬ 
ram pore , and of Dr. Yales in Calcutta, were laid before a Sub-committee, 
who after consideration resolved on printing Dr. Yates 1 translation. 

In 1835, this edition was sent to the press* It consisted of 5,000 copies 
of the New Testament for the Bible Society, in which the Greek words for 
baptism were transferred, not translated ; and 500 copies of the New Tes¬ 
tament, with large editions of the Gospels and Acts, for the Baptist Mis¬ 
sion; the Greek words for baptism being in their edition translated by 
terms signifying immersion. These editions were ready in 1837* While 
the work was in hand, Dr. Yates w rote, ,f I am aiming to improve on two 
of the greatest men of modern limes. Dr. Carey and Henry Martyn !* 
When I think of it, ! am lilted with astonishment at myself, and am ready 
to conclude that I am guilty of great temerity, lam ready to say, What 
am I, and what is my father’s house, that I should be employed in making 
the word of God more in tel I igible to millions, who are silting in darkness 
and the shadow of death 1 Yet, thanks be unto the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift, that he lias condescended to shew' his skill in working by 
so poor an instrument, and l desire no greater happiness than that he may 
condescend to teach me and assist me, and work out by me his own glory 
and the salvation of immortal souls. 1 feel that there is much to be done, 
and am determined to do what I can, that, as I am benefited by the labours 
of others, so others may be by mine,” 

In 1838, Dr. Yates’s translation of the Psalms, carefully revised, was 
reprinted, 5,000 copies, 12mo. 

From 1839 till Ins death, Dr. Yates devoted his whole time to the trans¬ 
lations, and when it was finally settled that he should do so, he thus noted 
it in hie diary : “ Yesterday was a day of great importance to me, as it de¬ 
termined the manner in which the remainder of my life is to be spent. * * 
It was the unanimous conviction of ail that I ought to be devoted to the 
work of translation, and that such arrangements ought to be made, as would 
leave me at liberty to devote my time and and strength entirely to it/* 
Then, after mentioning the arrangements made, he adds: “Now, oh, now, 
for energy of body and mind to do justice to this great work! O Lord, all 
my sufficiency is from thee! to thee 1 look—and with humility on thee I 
depend. Let that Spirit that dictated the word, guide me ; and all will be 
well,” 

In the early part of 1S39, the third edition of Ins New Testament was 
printed, 1,500 copies, 8vo. with 6,000 copies of the Gospels, 2,000 of the 
Acts, and 500 of the Gospels and Acts together. And in the same year, the 
fourth edition of the New Testament was printed* This was in royal !2mo., 
3,000 copies, with 2,000 extra Gospels and Acts. 

In this year, the Rev. J. Wenger arrived in Calcutta, and as he had had 
an opportunity of studying Bengali both in England and on the outward 
voyage, he once joined Dr. Yates in the translation. In 1840, Dr. 
Yates’s version of the Old Testament was sent to press. Although it had 
been transcribed three times, he and Mr. Wenger resolved again to revise 
it, and it was compared line for line with the original, by Mr* Wenger, who 
suggested numerous alterations, many of which Dr Yates after considera¬ 
tion adopted. During this and the succeeding four or five years, (until Dr* 
Yates’s death) the whole of the Bible was thus gone through once ; and the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, Daniel, Gospels, Acts, and the first three Bpis* 

* He was translating die Mew Testament also into Hindus tank 
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ties, a second lime. The Pentateuch, 3,000 copies, and Genesis and 
Exodus to chapter xx,, 2,500 copies, Psalms and Proverbs, 5,000 copies 
each, were finished early in 1841, besides Matthew, 10,000 copies ; Mark, 
5,000; Luke, 12,000, and Jolm, 15,000 copies. 

In 1841, there was a supply of Bengali Scriptures required for the Bible 
Society, and they reprinted from the edition printed in 1837, Matthew, 
Luke and John, 5,000 copies each, and Mark, 1,000. Another edition 
(the 5th) of Dr, Yates’s Xevv Testament was published in the same year 
by the Baptist missionaries, w ho again revised and improved the transla¬ 
tion* In 1842, the fust volume of the Bengali Bible, Dr. Yates’s version, 
was ready, 500 copies ; and besides that, there were printed 5,000 copies 
each of Isaiah and Daniel, 1,000 of the historical boohs of the Old Tesla 
rneiit, and large reprints of Genesis, Proverbs, and the Gospels and Acts. 

In 1813, Proverbs was again printed, 5,000 copies, from a new transla¬ 
tion by Mr. Morton; and also 1,500 copies of the Gospels, Acts and 
Revelation, and 1,000 extra of Acts. 

There was a great demand at this time for Bengali Scriptures, and 
numerous examples might be given to show that, in some instances at 
least, they were road ami valued, Wc .shall, however, now only mention 
two cases. On one occasion a man came and asked a missionary for a 
book, which he called, “ The book of lile.” lie was told, there was no 
such book ; but he persisted in his request, and added that he had a New 
Testament, so that, that was not wind he required. On being questioned, 
it was evident that he had read many parts of the New Testament, and had 
learned from it the necessity of the Iloly Spirit’s work to change the heart* 
He then went away, hut relumed to the missionary on the following day, 
and again asked for the “ book of life / J and then it was discovered that lie 
had been reading the passage in the Revelation, which speaks of the book 
of life, and that w as the volume lie wished to see* 

The other case is that of a Brahman who, having received a copy of the 
Psalms, shortly afterwards returned to the missionary, to have several 
passages explained. He first turned, to the 2nd Psalm, and when lie was 
satisfied as to its meaning, he begged tor an explanation of the 33th. “ I 

read,” said lie, £ My loins are filled with a loathsome disease/ what is 
this 1” While this wad being explained, he seemed much moved. And 
then he turned to the 37lh and the 105th. From this the missionary re¬ 
peated to him the history of Joseph, at which he wept. He staid a long 
time, aiulwhen lie rose to leave, said, “Allow me to come again/ 3 The 
missionary gave him a New Testament. With this he left, but returned 
the next day, with his book in his hand, in which were several pieces of 
paper and straws, as marks, at Hie parts he wished explained. The first 
was in Luke's gospel, “Men ought always lo pray and not to faint.” 
'I hen several others, and lastly the 0th ot Acts. This day lie was accom¬ 
panied by a boy, who had evidently been reading the volume with him. 
Who can say what may have been the result of such a careful perusal of 
tliat word, w hich the Lord hath said shall not return to I-Iim void ? Sure¬ 
ly, after reading such instances, we shall enter into the feelings of another 
missionary, and say with him, “ Preaching is a temporary work, and the 
effect may be evanescent; not so the Bible, w hich is a perpetual instruc- 
tor. We are encouraged by the blessed effects of the Bible already, in 
more favoured lands. We are urged onward by the signs of the limes* It 
is God's own honored word—shall not our motto then be, * On, On, until 
every family is furnished with a Bible V* 

In 1844, the entire Old Testament translated by Dr. Yates was publish¬ 
ed, with references and marginal readings ; and in reference to it, he re¬ 
marks : Cf There are not many things in my life that I can reflect upon 
with much pleasure ; but for the tenyears 7 labour bestowed upon 1 lie pm- 
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paralion and priming of this blessed book, I am sure I shall never have any 
regret.” He thus wrote in July 1844; and in July 1845, he breathed his 
last. He was one of whom it was written, that he seemed to adopt and 
live out the saying, that he “ must never think to put ofl his armour, till 
he was ready for others to put on his shroud.” His diligence and devoted - 
ness to the translations were intense, and his talents for the w ork very 
great. Yet he was a man of eminent holiness and humility of character, 
l he following beautiful extract from one of hrs lellers proves this : "Pardon 
through the blood, safety through the intercession, and comfort through 
the presence of the Saviour, are indeed subjects which ought to elevate and 
console our minds. I have been afflicted, as you heard ; but I can say, it is 
good for me to be afflicted, I should never have known so much of the 
pride and hardness of my heart, of lhe value of the atonement, of dead ness 
to the world, and of resignation to the will of God, had it not been for re¬ 
peated afflictions, 1 now sometimes feel the sweetness of that saying, 

* wliom the Lord loveth, he chastenelh/ and am ready to say, O Lord, 
only let these strokes be the marks of thy love, and productive of confor¬ 
mity to thine image, and then send when and what thou pleases!,” And 
again, a friend having written and congratulated him on his success in the 
translation, he replied, “ i am really at a loss to know what I have done 
to make me more than a common pebble upon the ocean beach ; and even 
if there should be a little difference in the size of these pebbles, they are all 
pebbles still, and will none of them be much missed when removed, nor 
make any vast difference in the ocean of eternity.” Jn 1845, a few months 
after Dr. Yates's death, the publication of the entire Bible, in one volume, 
as translated by him, was completed ; the New Testament (6th edition) 
having been added to lhe Old. 

The Calcutta Bible Society, though grateful for being permitted to print 
Dr. Yates's translation of the New Testament, had never adopted it as a 
standard version, and in 1844, after consulting the various missionaries in 
Bengal, Ihey again endeavoured to procure such a version. The Baptist 
missionaries would not allow their translation to be taken as the basis ol a 
new one, while they kindly permitted its being reprinted. Dr. Hoberim, 
the then Secretary of the Bible Society, stated that he had prepared a trans¬ 
lation of lhe New Testament; and in 1346, it was determined that Mark 
and Ephesians of his version be printed, 250 copies of each, for examina¬ 
tion. 

In the same year, there were large editions printed of Dr Yates's trans¬ 
lation, and by the close of it, the 7th, 3,000 copies Svo* and the 8th, 4,000 
copies, 12mo. of the New Testament passed through the press* Besides 
these, there were various parts of the Old and New Testaments ready, so 
that from the 1st January 1843 to the 31st December, 1S4G, the Baptist 
brethren had printed 131,000 different portions of lhe Bengali Scriptures. 

In 1847, the Bible Society reprinted 2,500 copies of the New Testament 
from Dr. Yates's version, besides extra gospels and Acts 1,000 copies, 
Mark, 2,500 copies and Acts 2,000. These were carried through the press 
by lhe Kev. J, Paterson of the London Mission In the same year, 
Genesis and Exodus to chapter xx., from Dr. Yates's verson, was re¬ 
printed, 5,000 copies ; also Isaiah, 1,000 copies ; the last under the su- 
l >e tin ten tie nee of Dr. Du tf a nd M r, L ae ro i x. 

In 18 IS, the gospels of Matthew and Luke were reprinted, 10,000 copies 
of each. These were from the edition printed in 1847. 

In 1849, the gospel of John was reprinted, 10,000 copies, and Psalms and 
Proverbs, 5,000 each. 

In 1850, Acts was reprinted, 10,000 copies. This edition of the Ads, 
and lhe gospels printed in the two previous years had been carried through 
•he press by Mr. Lacroix. In this year endeavours were again made to 
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procure a more perfect version of the Bengali Scriptures, and circuits 
were sent to si IL Ike missionaries in Bengal for their opinions. A sub 
committee was also appointed to consider the matter. The efforts made 
in 18:29, had failed in consequence of Mr. Pearson's death ; and l>r 
Hoherlin’s numerous avocations had frustrated the plans of 1849, so that 
even the portions, then ordered to he printed, were not carried through the 
press. Dr. HdbcrUn, however, had printed at his own expense a small 
edition of his version of Matthew's) Gospel, Since his death in IS IP no 
part of the rest of his translation of the New Testament has been found. 

In 1S19, the Baptist missionaries had printed (Heir Dili edition of the New 
Testament, 3,000 copies. And hy the close of 1851, they had issued Ihrir 
2nd edition of the Old Testament, 8vo. 2,500 copies; their 4th of the 
Psalms and Proverbs separately, 5,000 copies each; their 3rd of Psalms 
ami Proverbs bound together, 1,000 ; their 2nd of Isaiah and Daniel, 5,000 
copies, besides large editions of the Gospels and Acts. In the year 1 Sol 
also, the Krishnnghur missionaries commenced a new translation id (ho 
New Testament ; but, for immediate use Dr. Yates's translation was sent 
to press by the Bible Society. Mr. Wenger had thoroughly revised and 
considerably improved it, anil il was finished and published by lhe Baptist 
Brethren in 1852, (uniform with the Old Testament,) as the 10th edition, 
10,000 copies of Matthew, Mark, and Luke were printed from this Ira ns I a 
(ion hy (he Bible Society, from sheets supplied from the BaptistMission 
Press, as Mr. Wenger successively revised them ; and in the same year, 
1852, the whole New Testament from that edition was carried through the 
press for the Society by (he Bev. K. M. Bencrjea. Thu Krishnaghur 
missionaries 1 translations of John and Galatians were also finished and sent 
to press, and when published, are to be circulated for examination. In 
1852, Mr. Paterson commenced a translation of Luke in Musalmiin-Bcn- 
gali, a dialect spoken by Musalmaus, in which there arc many Persian and 
other foreign terras. 

We have now brought down the history of tire Bengali Bible to the 
present time, and though we cannot yet announce the completion of a 
standard version approved of by all; yet it is surely satisfactory to think 
of upwards of twenty editions of the New Testament having been riren- 
lated over Bengal since the commencement of the century, in tran^bdions 
which, though not perfect, have I wen blessed to many souls The seed has 

been sown, and though doubtless much, very much, yet remains to be ... 

still, may we not thank God and take courage ? For, to use the words of 
oneofthe present Vice-Presidents of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Snciclv, 
“ It is the glory of the Book, which the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Social v 
seeks to circulate, that it reveals an altar which can sanctify the fro -will 
offering even of imperfect services, imperfect translations, and imp< rice 4 
circulation, (Hcb xiib 10, Mat. xxiii. 19,) therefore have we hope in in 
mg to do our best.’ 3 

The Sanskrit Scriptures, 

Sanscrit language is regarded by the natives of India, as sacred and 
^ricab Like Latin in Europe, it is understood by the learned in all 
p; of the country, though it is not now the vernacular tongue of any pur* 
tiex ar district* A missionary who had passed nearly thirty years in Ids 
wi .k, wrote of it as “the niastcidanguagc of India," as “ alLpuwm l ul 
among the Hindus," and as "that which gives to Brahmans, guru*, and 
(he various religious orders, all I he ascendancy they possess.” Dr Can v 
considered it the “parent of nearly all the colloquial dialects of India 
Ho found that a knowledge of it was necessary, before he could become 
thoroughly acquainted with the Bengali, Marathi, and several other bn 
guages. lie had therefore commenced the study of il boon after his arrival 
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in Jliis country ; anti in June 1S06, bis translation of (lie Now Testament 
was sent to press. The Baptist brethren considered the publication oflhis 
translation of great importance. “Every eastern Pandit,” they wrote, 
€< knows the Sanskrit, and could make from it a good translation into Ids 
own vernacular longue. By translating the Scriptures therefore into this 
language, wc in effect translate them into all the languages of India,” 

Dr. Marsh man, writing in 1827, alludes to the wonderful manner in 
which God had opened up the way for Dr. Carey's learning Sanscrit. He 
says, i{ Without a knowledge of Sanscrit, from which all the dialects of In¬ 
dia are derived, the translation of the Scriptures into these could not have 
been effected. A few years be for if Dr. Carey's arrival in India, however, 
this language, was scarcely accessible to Europeans, His reported, that 
Sir William Jones gave his first instructor in this language no less a sum 
than five hundred rupees monthly. To have given a teacher a fifth of that 
sum, would have been beyond my elder colleague’s power. Before be had 
occasion to study it, however, the barriers placed U> guard this language 
had been so fully removed by Sir William Jones, and such of our country¬ 
men as followed in the same track, that able teachers of Sanscrit could be 
obtained for a twentieth part of that sum,” 

The Sanscrit translation was, like the Bengali and Hindustani, written 
by Dr. Carey himself, and translated by him from the original. 

In 1809, the Sanscrit New Testament was completed, 1300 copies ; and a 
great portion of the Old Testament was translated. 

In I SI 1, the Pentateuch was printed, 64)0 copies. Both this edition and 
that of the New Testament were in rjuarto. The missionaries were much 
encouraged about this time by finding that, notwithstanding the errors that 
must exist in all first translations, the Sanscrit version was perfectly in¬ 
telligible. It was cordially received by the Brahmans, whose pride would 
have hindered their perusing a translation in any more vulgar dialect. 

The Historical Books were destroyed in the fire ol'lHl2> In the letter 
in which Dr. Carey mentions this, he alludes to a serious illness he had 
had, and it is instructive to see, that when he thought he was about to 
appear before his Judge, he fell that he must do so, as a poor sinner, who 
had no works or righteousness of his own. " I could cast my guilty soul/ 1 
he wrote, " on the mercy of God, through Christ : and while I saw noth¬ 
ing in myself hut sin, 1 had a hope that those sins were forgiven through 
His blood T am to my sell unexpectedly restored, and I think I have a 
desire to devote myself more entirely than ever to the work of my 
Redeemer/ 1 m 

In IS 15, the Historical Books were printed, and in ISIS, the Sanscrit 
Scriptures were finished. 

In 1820, the second edition was commenced; but as Dr. Carey wished 
thoroughly to revise it, the delay in preparing it for the press was great. 
In 1827, the 1st volume of this, the 2nd edition was ready, hut the rest 
does not seem to have been printed, w hen Dr, Carey died, in 1834. The 
revision of it, however, had been finished. 

Dr. Yates and his brethren in Calcutta had previously contemplated The 
translation of the Scriptures into Sanscrit, and in 1840 they printed an edi¬ 
tion of the Psalms in verse, 2,500 copies ; and in the following year 1841, 
Dr. Yates wrote, “ I have just got through the press the Sanscrit version 
of the New Testament/ 1 This edition consisted ot 1,000 copies, besides 
extra copies of the Gospels and Acts. Dr Yates then commenced the 
Old Testament; and in 1842, Genesis and part of Exodus were printed, 
2,500 copies ; also Proverbs, 2,000copies; and in 1843and IS44, the tirst 
edition of Isaiah, 2,500 copies, was in progress. When Dr. Yates was set 
aside in 1811, for missionary work, the Rev. Robert Hall offered up a 
prayer, in which ho used expression which led Dr. Yales and others to 
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think that the young missionary w ould he removed from Ins work in the 
midst of his usefulness as a translator o f live word of God. In reference 
to this Dr. Yales, in 1S3D, when mentioning that Ids chief employment Iroin 
thattime was to he on the translations, said, there was something like the 
spirit of prophecy in Robert Italic manner, and the impression Ids words 
had left ; and he added, “ Four versions of the whole Scriptures in Eastern 
languages I must attempt; and if removed, when I have done one, and laid 
the foundation of the rest, or when I have done the whole liible in oiu 
language, and the Testament in three others, it will he in the midst nl my 
usefulness in this work/ 3 According to this Ids own opinion, he was tv 
moved in the midst of his usefulness. He had Jinished the Bengali Bible, 
and the Testament in Hindustani, Hindi, and Sanscrit, also some portions 
of the Old Testament in the latter language, when illness compelled him to 
leave India. His last literary ctfort, before leaving, was to revise the con 
eluding proof sheet of Isaiah in Sanscrit. He died on the Red Sea on his 
homeward voyage. When sailing down the Bay of Bengal, he hail written, 
“ The journey before me is still a liory trial, but the Lord is able to help 
me through it and according to his faith, so it was. When a Christian 
brother saw that the hand oi'death was on Idm, he asked him, “ You are 
happy?” The reply was, “Yes.” “You rejoice in Christ?” “Oh 
yes !” “You sutler much outwardly, but there Is peace witldn 1” “ Yes,” 
“ All then is well?” “ Yes,” These were his Iasi words. A few days 
previously, the same friend ipintod to him the passage, “1 have toughl a 
good fight, 1 have finished my course, ! have kept the faith; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, Ihc right 
eons Judge, will give me at that day ami added, “ You can adopt that 
language, cannot you V 3 After a few moments* silence, he said, “Willi 
many imperfections, with much that makes me feel myself an unprofitable 
servant, 1 have endeavoured during my sojourn in India, to do my Master's 
will, and to fight in his cause.” “ Anil you feel/* he was again asked, 
“ that it is a good light in which you have been engaged ?” “Oh yes,” he 
replied, “if I bad a thousand lives, I would deem them well spent in the 
service of Christ, and would w illingly sacrifice them all for the sake of him, 
who loved me and gave himself lor me.” It might lie well for us, if in the 
days of health ami occupation, we w ould occasionally reflect w hether our 
lives are such as will give satisfaction in a dying hour, a satisfaction md 
arising from any good in us or our works* but from the consciousness that 
we have devoted ourselves In the service of the best of Masters, one w hose 
yoke is easy, and whose commands are not grievous. 

On the death of Dr. Yales* Mr. Wenger carried on the translation of the 
Sanscrit Scriptures. He was assisted by :i pandit, who had been employed 
for nearly forty years* first under Dr. Carey, and then under Dr. Ybitcs, in 
this particular department. Before the close of 181(1* the 2nd edition of the 
Gospels and Acts* 2,500 copies ouch, the 2nd edition of the Psalms, 2,500 
copies, ami the Proverbs, 3,000 copies, were printed ; also the 1st edition 
of Isaiah 2,500 copies, the 2nd of the Gospels and Acts, bound together, 
1*500 copies, and lhe 3rd of Matthew 2*500 copies. 

in 1848, the 1st volume of the Sanscrit Old Testament was completed, 
2,500 copies. The translator found it to be a very difficult work ; and hence 
the delay in publishing it. 

In 1851, the 2nd edition of Ihc Sanscrit New Testament was completed, 
2,500 copies, it having been carefully revised ; and before the close of the 
year large reprints were issued of the portions of the New Testament which 
had already been published. 

At the close of 1852, the 2nd volume of the Old Testament, to Esther in 
elusive* was published. 

We have said nothing of the desire of the natives to obtain the Sanseri f 
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Scriptures, but we will conclude this brief sketch with an instance or two, 
to shew that a certain class do receive and value the word of God in this 
language, while they turn from it with contempt, if presented in any other. 
One missionary tlms writes, ^ On one occasion several pandits came to my 
lent; and one from the vicinity of Taniput satisfied me that 3 had promised 
him the word of God in Sanscrit seven years ago, and that he had called in 
my absence for the same, without having obtained it: he was distinguished 
for great anxiety to know every thing relating to the gospel and, as you 
may imagine, I had great pleasure in handing him the first Sanscrit Testa¬ 
ment this season. To such a man, what a treasure would the Bible in San¬ 
scrit he ! This pandit and his friends did not leave us, till I had closed the 
labours of the day by prayer, and then seemed logo away with the comic- 
lion implied in the lines,— 

“ Yrs. mighty Jesms, Thou jt huh reign, 

Till all Thy h ruiglily Iocs sub mil!' 7 

Another case is of one, who could not bear to hear his countrymen ap¬ 
proving of the truths contained in the word of God, and who exclaimed in 
reference to the Scriptures in Hindi £< What, even if the hooks should con- 
lain divine knowledge—they arc nothing to us ! the knowledge of God con¬ 
tained in those books is to us as milk in tassel of dot**# skin, utterly pollut¬ 
ed !” but who, though rejecting the truth in Hindi, willingly accepted it in 
Sanscrit, and came and asked lora Sanscrit New Testament. Justly might 
one, who had had much experience in Scripture distribution, write: ** J 
would say to the learned and indefatigable translator, Go on and prosper, 
and do not rest, till you have given to all India the Sanscrit Bible. * * 
Truth, I am persuaded, when wielded by such an arm, will become a 
powerful weapon; the mighty will fall by it, the weak become mightily 
strengthened.”— Cat. Christian Observer . 


IIL—Dn. Mori:head’s Lecture—Indian Students.* 

Dr. Morel lead w’as one of the earliest advocates of a Medical Col¬ 
lege at Bombay : and since its institution lie lias been its most valu¬ 
able counsellor and untiring and successful teacher. In the docu¬ 
ment before us, which is characterized by ability and judgment* 
be gives the junior students under his charge a clear view of the pro¬ 
fession of medicine ; of the preparation which its successful practice 
requires; of (lie facilities which they enjoy for carrying on their 
studies, particularly in the clinical department, to which he justly at¬ 
taches great importance ; and of the fallacies, as he conceives them 
to he, which lurk under the partial and exclusive systems of hydropa¬ 
thy and honueopathy, when extended to all diseases. He then directs 
attention to the necessity of an honest and persevering study through 
(lie whole course of a professional life ; and to the general absence 
of such application even among our best educated Indian youths. On 
this last subject, we cannot refrain from quoting his own words. 


* Am lntini1urUn L \ delivered in die Grain jtlcdical Cnllegi? ai Bombay, on die 

Ibdi June, KUJ. By CJ. BIurdicuiL, M.D,. principal and proJcssur of Medicine. 
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In the civilized countries of Europe the training of schools and colleges 
is looked upon merely as the means ol disciplining the mind, and preparing 
it for tUe active exercise of all its faculties, and its grad ml development in 
the process of years into the fulness of maturity, strength, and usefulness 
But this is not the view which the Indian youth takes of Ins position when 
he leaves his school nr college. At that period, when in civilized Kumpr 
thercnl education of life is only ahold to begin, lie conceives hiruself to he 
already perfect, enters upon projects for teaching his more ignorant contn 
men, regenerating Ids country, and lays claim to the consideration and 
honors which in other countries are mdy aspired to by, and accoidcd tn, 
the tried and ripe intelligence of nnmhood. This is to I>e deplored; hu 
unless U he corrected—unless the fallacy be removed—there can he n>* 
real, steady, progressive advance in the civilization of India. Surely h 
can never he supposed that the people of this country are over to at lain {«* 
the character ol statesmen, of men of science, nr td literature, ur to high 
place in the learned professions, Iny any other course than that which i* 
found necessary in*other countries ! In Europe, the eminent in politics, in 
science, in Literature, in ails, do not acquire their greatness on the benches 
of schools and colleges. The seed, it is true, may he sown there, and tin 1 
soil prepared, hut the growth and the fruit arc the work of many alter years 
of patient and pm severing study and application. Had the genius nf the 
people hcen of that kind which is satisfied with a knowledge—which dues 
not feel that the realms of inquiry into which the human mind may range 
are hound less—and which is not inspired to enter on the onward course with 
high spirit and intent, where would now he the sciences, the literature, ami 
arts of modern Europe 1 Slumbering, doubtless, in the darkness of the 
middle ages. 

Is it reasonable, then, 1 would ask, that the people of India should hope 
to attain the distinction and consideration of the cultivated intellects of 
Europe, when they neglect the only means by which Ihis high position ctm 
be gained ? It is vain to ask for these things, and 1o point h> school and 
college performances in justification ofthe pretension and the claim. The 
force and justness o( the request eamiot be acknowledged. Before jt can 
even be entertained, there ought to he in the perlbrmance of the alter life o! 
the educated in our Indian colleges evidence that the development of in¬ 
tellect, which the active accupation and self-mental culture of iiiaturer years 
can alone give, lias been really reached. When we seek for this evidence, 
do we find it 1 For the last twenty years the British Government in In 
dia has been active in establishing and encouraging schools and colleges Em 
the education of Native youths ; and hundreds must have gone forth bom 
these colleges who are now in the maturity of manhood. Can we, f would 
ask, point to a single name that has become favourably known in connection 
with science, literature, or art l I believe none that the most lenient critic 
would acknowledge. 

With these sentiments,—and with our own not limited acquaint 
aijce with all classes of Indian students,—we are much disposed to 
agree* Early promise, except in a few instances, we have not seen 
realized hi future Hid, We do nul, however, altogether blame out 
native friends on tills account. I 1 hey meet with but small sympathy 
and encouragement from their European acquaintances; and with im 
public spirit among their own countrymen, they can scarcely be e\ 
imeted to rise to the elevation of those who are born upwards rmd 
onwards by ihc pressure of competition and the attractive <Naiii|>l. 
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of the good and great* Their false, or negative views of religion, 
tooj—except in the ease of converts to Christianity, in whom the 
sacred truth and Spirit of their Master are a weii of water springing 
up into everlasting life,—are a.great impediment to their intellectual 
development, We are, hopeful, however, with regard to the future, 
for native society, though not advancing so rapidly as we could wish, 
is making progress. We argue good, even from the projects of teach¬ 
ing their more ignorant country men to which our young men now re¬ 
sort, though Dr. M. does not seem to consider them the most hopeful 
symptoms* 


IV*— Lines on Wordsworth's Death* 

For the Orient at. Christian Spectator* 

Blest be the holy dead, whose memories bear 
The wearied spirit from the grasp of cave. 

Waft it beyond the agony of strife 
And restless longings of our mortal life. 

Till victor crowns on victor brows are seen 
Dazzling beyond the golden city's sheen. 

Till psalms of triumph tell of victory won 

Through failh, through love, through God's Eternal Son. 

Blest be the holy dead, who, while on earth, 

Have heard the voices midst the world's wild mirth ; 

The low deep voices like the broken tone 
Of angel-harps that hymn the eternal throne. 

Blest be the holy dead, for when they die. 

And earth grows dim before the closing eye. 

With them wc hear, despite our mortal shroud. 

The whisper'd intimations rising loud ; 

See ever brighter grow the troubled ray 
Till nigh the realms of everlasting day, 

Our spirits hear the song of welcoming, 

When the high portals ope to let the traveler in 

Such thought is fitting, now that he is gone, 

The last, and nigh the greatest, purest one 
Of those, the masters in the realms of song, 

Whose strains the echoes of the heart prolong, 

Who ushered in the century, that still, 

Unmov'd by human say or human ill, 

Rolls its swift years across Time's dazzling light, 

From lands not dark, but dim to mortal sight. 

He gave a voice to Nature and convey'd 
The sounds the gently waving branches made. 

The mnrm'ring plaints the streamlets poured along, 
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The gushing fulness of the sky I ark *6 song, 

The gentle heaving ofthc earth in spring, 

Glad notes of birds that through the green woods ring, 
The shriek of eagles and the tempest's roar, 

The organ’s swell in minsters Mess'd of yore, 

The hollow trampling of the steeds of Time, 

And richer music of the spheres sublime 
Into man's heart, with deepest meaning brought. 
Girded with beau I y and with living thought. 


He scanned, yet loved thcdeeblc human heart. 

Bore in its joys and woes a poet's part; 

Gave voice to childhood’s gladsome May-day glee, 
To the still gladness ol the good and free, 

To the deep yearnings ofthc mother’s heart, 

To woman's fricimed look when loved one’s part, 
To the deep thoughts of silent joy and praise. 

The glance to heaven the poet's eye can raise, 

The aspirations that Ihc spirit still 

Can raise mid human weakness, human ill, 

Thoughts, of the life before beyond the grave, 

Of Him whose grace -and love alone can save. 

Still from the day, that from the Lcucan steep 
The joyless Sappho sought the azure deep, 

The poet's laurel marks the deathless brow, 

And reckless sinks into the brain below ; 

The poet’s fire consumes the poet’s soul 
Till death's cold waters o'er its brightness roll 
And Tasso's wail, and Dante's speaking eye. 

With Byron's curse, and gentle Spenser's sigh 
Have told of conflict and of endless strife 
Too hard for mortals in their heavy life. 

Resting on that which earth could not destroy, 
Wordsworth bore through the world, with quiet joy, 
A poet's heart, a poet's mind and eye, 

A great and memorable victory ; 

Another bright and truly heaven-sent ray 
To cheer lone travellers on their stormy way. 

But he is gone, and they arc gone and dead. 

Who were his fellows. Southey’s soul had fled 
Impatient at the body's long delay, 

And Byron's blood-red star whose meteor ray 
Had gleamed so bright ath’wart the sky was gone. 
And ocean sought and found an erring one. 

And Coleridge mightiest of that poet hand 
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Had gone, a victor, to the unknown land, 

And all were gone* J tvvus time for him to go, 
Whose hairs were white as is the winter snow. 

And they arc gone, hut still when bright on high 
The blue stars glitter in the darken hi sky, 

The grateful heart, perchance through time afar, 
Will find their emblems in each shining star, 

And si ill at night the woods shall seem 1o wave 
Their music sweeter near each poet’s grave 
The flowers be fairer mid the silvery dew, 

The moon-light shadow's fairer to the view, 
While the soft night wind as it passes by 
Shall seem to yield ihe homage of a sigh. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Miscellaneous Notices—Lectures ox Biblical Theolqoy— 

N ATI VE HaPTISAIS’—JP£T 1TION AG A1NST TliE UUAi Si 1NG OF TLAINS 
ON S All BATII, 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson commenced, in the Mission House, Ambrolie, on 
Wednesday the 3rd August at 7 o'clock in the evening, a course of Weekly 
Lectures on the Doctrines of Biblical Theology compared with those of 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and Muhammad aids in. The at¬ 
tendance both of natives and Europeans is large and attentive. 

—— Rewa, a Hindu native servant of the family of Dr. Wilson, in con¬ 
nexion with wtiDh he has enjoyed Christian instruction for several years, 
was baptized by him on Sabbath the 14th August. He lias just been join¬ 
ed by his wife, who has entered a school that she may also be instructed 
in the truth as it is in Jesus. 

---The following notice is from the Puna Observer :—" The Baptism of 

the four native converts, referred to in our last issue, took place on Sunday 
morning last, (31st July,) and was witnessed by several both Natives and 
Europeans. Among the latter we remarked Lady Augusta FitzClareiu e, 
Mrs. Hancock, Major Hamilton, the Reverend I. N. Allen, Captain and 
Mrs. Cumber lege., Mrs. Fenton, Mrs. Day, Mrs. Jamieson, and Mr. F. 
Stuart. On the whole, however, we were disappointed in the number of 
European spectators. Surely, Christians should feel it iwth a privilege 
and a duty to give a cordial welcome to their newly-converted brethren. 

"The service was performed, partly in English and partly in Tamil, by 
the Reverend G, L. Fenton, Superintendent of the Tamil Mission at this 
station, w ith the aid of a Catechist. The converts, who appeared really 
humble and devout, took the names severally of David, Daniel, Mary, and 
Emily. After the Baptism, Mr. Fenton addressed a few earnest words of 
exhortation to the converts first, and then to the congregation. The inter¬ 
esting service was dosed with the parting Hymn, ‘May the Grace of 
Christ our Saviour/ which was sung very pleasingly from the Tamil 
version .—Puna Observer. 

-—— The members of the Bombay Missionary Conference have petition¬ 
ed the Directors of the first Indian Railway against the running of trains on 
the Sabbath. We regret to say that the immediate result has only been 
the assurance, politely conveyed, that the Directors " do not think proper 
(sic) to make any alteration in the existing arrange meals for the despatch 
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ol the trains.” Wc should be glad to see the proprietors of the railway 
stork apeak out on the subject. 

2. Report op the Board of Education. 

The report of the Board of Education from May 1, 1852, to April 30, 
1853, and those of the Elphinstone Institution and Grant Medical College 
for last year which arc subjoined to it, are now before us. They form an 
interesting volume, but one which in point of dimensions would never he 
thought of hy any society or company consulting economy in the adminis 
(ration of its fund*. All the slaslistics which it contains could easily he 
engrossed in a few well-constructed tables. Most of the scholarship papers 
and juvenile exercises of the pupils and hare outlines of the professors’ 
lectures which it embodies, are of no use to the public in general. Ollier 
documents are given in it at immoderate length, perhaps, because the off! 
cials of the Board have really no Lime to condense them. In alluding to 
this matter, we wish it to he understood that our complaint is of a modilied 
character. Of the evils of too little, or too much, information, wc prefer 
Hie latter. 

We have already commented on Mr. Warden’s exposition of the views ol 
the Board as contained in his letter read at the annual exhibit ion of the El- 
|'Ionstone Institution. They arc a great improvement on those ol Sir 

Erskinc Perry, his predecessor in the president ship,—who by the bye 1 1.. 

not appear in llie same character on the hustings of Liverpool that la: bid 
hi llie tmvnhall of Bombay, In alluding to Sir Erskine, wc must notice 
the excellent subject proposed by him as a prizc-cssay as mentioned in tlm 
report before us, “ On the evidences which tend to shew the relationship of 
the Hindu and the Englishman in the family of nations, distinguishing lie- 
tween the Aryan or Hindi-speaking Hindu, and the previous mkahUants of 
India.” It is Iu he regretted that no competitors for this prize appeared. 
Were the competition thrown open to the missionary institutions, there 
would, we are persuaded, be a different result. 

Wc readily acknowledge the ability and care with which the government 
educational schools are conducted, notwithstanding the defective principles 
on which they are founded ; and we mark with pleasure the determination 
of the Board now to prevent as far as possible their unnecessary compel! 
tion with mission and indigenous schools where the attendance of pupils 
can be expected to he ordy r of a limited amount. We look forward to the 
speedy arrival of the day when it will he more an object with the govern 
men! to encourage the people of India, and their benevolent friends in other 
countries, to multiply the number of their own educational institutions 
than to have distinct establishments wholly dependent on puplir. support. 
The more society can be prompted to discharge its own duties, without 
complete dependence on government, so much the better. The difficulty 
of arranging tliis matter, in the view of religious differences, is considerable, 
but not insuperable. To voluntary classes for the perusal of the hi Me in 
all the schools which enjoy the patronage of our Christian government, 
not a single tenable objection enn he urged. 

The attendance of pupils at the English Colleges and Schools of the 
Bombay Government, we may slate in conclusion, is 2,128, and at the 
vernacular schools 13,157, making a total of 15,285. in the Bengal pre¬ 
sidency, the total 9,‘133 j in the North-Western Provinces (where, how¬ 
ever, indigenous schools arc Jbslered by government) 15S’2; and in the 
Madras Government (where a scheme of education is as yet maturing) 
only 182. In the matter of Government education, especially in the ver¬ 
nacular department, the Bombay presidency is thus far a head of the other 
parts of India j and it is extending, as at prevent to SatarA and Kathiawad 
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The attendance at the mission institutions is considerably more than three 
limes the amount of that at those of the Government; and it is secured, 
even when missionaries salaries arc included, at a vastly smaller expen¬ 
diture. 

3, Duleep Sing. 

The following paragraph is called from an address of the Venerable 
Archdeacon Pratt :-~ 

ft The baptism of Ouleep Sing is an encouraging event and, although per¬ 
haps the less said about it the heller, for the young convertV own mind, 
yet, as so many false accounts have gone abroad regarding him, it is well 
briefly to state the circumstances which led him to seek baptism. His de¬ 
sire to become a Christian has generally been attributed to the influence of 
Dr. Login, who has charge ol the young Prince, Put this is altogether a 
mistakei Dr. Login has acted the part of a wise and consistent Christian 
in the delicate and responsible charge com milted to him. But no overtures 
were made by him to induce (heyouth to become a Christian. It js ladiev- 
ed tl 1 s. 1 L an early disgust of his own countrymen was treated in Ids mind by 
the horrible assassinations which he witnessed as a child at the Lahore 
Court; and the personal kindness he immediately afterwards met with from 
lord Dnlhousic, and the officials, up to the time of his quitting the Punjab, 
gave him a most favourable impression of the English, Bui the first im¬ 
pulse nn his mind, in favour of Christianity, was occasioned by his Brahman 
-attendant’s reading the Scriptures to him during J)r. Login's absence in 
Calcutta. The Brahman had learnt English in a Missionary School, and, 
like so many of his countrymen, was himself convinced of the truth of the 
Word of God; but had not courage to stem the torrent of opposition, which 
an open avow al of his convictions would have created. Ilis reading, how¬ 
ever, awakened the young Prince's mind to the value of the Bible, and 
Dulcep wrote to Dr. Login that he must have a copy of the Scriptures; and 
also that he intended forthwith to break his caste. From this hist he was 
most wisely dissuaded, till he should be better informed. The whole mat¬ 
ter was made known to the Governor-General, and to the Court. It was 
determined, that if he sincerely desired lo be come a Christian, no impedi¬ 
ment should be put in Ids way, when lie was properly prepared for the rite. 
The Chaplain ol the station was directed to give him the necessary instruc¬ 
tion, should the Prince desire it; and his mind has been growing and matur¬ 
ing under the wise superintendence of Dr. Login, and the instructions of 
his English tutor and the Chaplain. But no more progress in advance Has 
been made without his own desire. IBs attending Divine Service, both in 
private, and afterwards in public, in the Mussuoric Church, was of hb own 
seeking anti urging. 

“ 1 have seen a good deal of Ihc youth,” said Mr. Pratt, “ and feel per¬ 
suaded that lie has been led by a higher hand than human, and that the work 
is of God. He is a youth, and only a youth, nor would we desire him to lie 
otherwise. But his character in every respect is a most interesting one, 
most especially when we remember w ho he is, and the darkness out of 
which he is come. If God keep him s ted fast—and to this we should direct 
our prayers—liis conversion may have an important influence on Missiona¬ 
ry p rus pe els, **— Calcutta Ch rist tan Ob s erver . 

Of course, those who lay most stress on Dr. Login's tuition and super 
in ten deuce of the young prince, in effecting, under God, his conversion, do 
not exclude auxiliary influences, most of which were the result of Dr. L/s 
own wise arrangements. It must be manifest to all that no undue means 
were used to effect his transition from heathenism to Christianity.— Edit, nf 
the O. C. S. 
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4. Bombay Thatt and Book Society—New Publications, 

New Publications ■ During the past year,—we learn from the interesting 
twenty-fifth report which has just appeared,—the following works in Guja¬ 
rati have been printed for the first time and added to the Society 1 ® lists. 

Abridgment of the Old Testament Scriptures. This important addition 
to the Society J s larger publications was prepared by the Rev. James Mc¬ 
Kee, It is written in th^ form of question and answer; and presents a 
simple connected view of the principal facts recorded in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, special prominence being given to the moral lessons which they so 
impressively teach. In connection with the History of David, seven of 
the psalms are introduced from the metrical version of the Rev. J. Glas¬ 
gow, In the account of Solomon also many of the more striking of the 
proYerbs and several passages from Ecclesiastes and the Canticles are in¬ 
troduced with appropriate remarks. The prophets are noticed in the ac¬ 
counts of the kings in whose reigns they flourished, and many of the prin¬ 
cipal prophecies are presented in such connections as to enable the reader 
at once to perceive their meaning. 

The Existence and Attributes of God, This is a tract of 51 pages T2mn. 
written by the Rev. J, Glasgow. It treats of the existence of God, his 
unity, natural and moral attributes, tlie: trinity of persons in the Godhead! 
and the Divine claims to worship and obedience. The work is chiefly ad¬ 
dressed to Llie reasoning faculty and is well adapted to readers of a 
thoughtful turn of mind. 

A Course of Instruction for the use of Gujaiali schools. Tins work, 
which contains 101 pages 12mo } is also from the pen*of the Rev. J. Glas¬ 
gow. It consists of 35 lessons ; of which the first fi ve are purely elemen¬ 
tary. The next ten lessons are simple, instructive exercises in reading. 
The remaining 20 chapters historical, commencing with a short account of 
the creation, the flood, the dispersion of men and the origin of the different 
races: then follows a history of the Jews and of the Ghristinn-clmrch ; also 
short accounts of Babylon, Assyria, Persia, Greece, Rome, Hindustan, 
Egypt and England. This work will He popular and useful. 

The Livc3 of the Omars. This is a translation of the well known work 
of MUs Catherine Sinclair, and contains a popular history of a most in 
tercaiing period,—that during which Christianity came into conflict with 
the Paganism of ancient Rome. A likeness and a more or less extended 
account of Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, 
Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerve and Trajan, 
are given* The work has been translated and edited by the Rev* H . Fes- 
tonjf, without expense of any kind to the Society. 

The Lives of Nero, Titus and Trajan have been issued as separate tracts 
in the Pam Gujarati Series. 

The Destroyer of Superstition : No, l. Pantheism. This is the first 
number of a designed scries by the Rev. W, Clarkson* It refutes the Pan¬ 
theistic theory, by shewing, 1 Its inconsistency, 2. Its folly, 3, Its 
wickedness, 4. Its destructive consequences to the soul. It sets forth the 
Christian doctrine, regard^ , the Divine Being—His indivisibility, inde¬ 
pendence, incapability of His essence being confounded with any created 
essences—His relation to the world as Moral Governor. It forth also 
the dependence of roan, and his responsibility. Strong appeals to the na¬ 
tural conscience arc interspersed with the' logical reasoning. The tract 
doses with a few gospel statements. 

First Lessons. This is a translation by the Rev* Mr* Clarkson of the 
Mar&tM tract of the same name. It contains the alphabet and lessons 
which leach in simple style the most important truths of Christianity. 

The following new works hare been issued in Marathi, 

Third Series Vol. IV. No H 2J 
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7he Mother at Home. This is a translation of the work of the Rev, J. 
S. 0. Abbott, one of the publication of the Parent Society, It abounds in 
anecdotes and familiar illustrations and sets forth in a striking manner the 
duties and res pons i bill ties of mothers ; also the difficulties with which they 
have to contend -—their need of patience, firmness and discretion. The 
work in Maratht is particularly opportune at the present time when so 
much interest is felt in the subject of native female education. Wherever 
read, it can hardly fail to increase that interest by deepening the conviction 
that mothers need much instruction, and that to be subjected to the train¬ 
ing of an ignorant, foolish, or depraved mother is an unspeakable calamity. 
U is gratifying to find that a work of this kind has met with much favor 
among the native community. The translation, made by a gentleman of 
the uncovenanted service, was revised and edited by the Rev, Allen Hazen. 

Bible Stories—New Testament. This work by Dr. Barth lias had an 
immense circulation in Germany and England, and has been translated into 
several of the Indian languages. For the Marathi Translation the Society 
is indebted to the Rev. Mr. Wood of Sal ara. It was edited by the Rev. 
G, Bowen, and contains 181 pages 12mo. Like the Old Testament por¬ 
tion, it is illustrated with the cuts used in the English Edition of the Par¬ 
ent Society. A part of the edition has been neatly and firmly bound and is 
very suitable for presents or prizes. The two portions of this work bound 
together make an interesting volume of 366 pages , 

Female Education.—A Prize Essay, With a view to the production of 
a work suited to the circumstances of the natives of Western India, a friend 
of native improvement offered, through the Committee, a Prize of Rs. 100 
for the best essay on Female Education, in Marathi. Five essays were 
received within the lime specified, of which the one by Mr. Baba Fadmon- 
jf, a teacher in the Free Church Institution was declared the best;—and 
to him the prize was awarded. The Essay is written in the form of dia¬ 
logue between a native advocate of Female Education and a prejudiced 
Hindu of the old school. It is a very creditable production, well fitted to 
inlluenee the minds of those for whom it is intended. The benefits of 
female education are exhibited and the popular objections answered. 

Christian Truths in Marathi Verse. (Subodhak Abhang *J Nearly 
all the religious works of the Marathi people are poetical compositions. In 
a Marathi periodical issued for some months past, for the purpose of op¬ 
posing Christianity, metrical composition is largely introduced; and it is 
manifestly desirable that verse as well as prose should be employed for com¬ 
municating Christian truth. The present tract, which contains 20 poetical 
pieces, was written by the Rev. J. M. Mitchell. It is in the abhang metre, 
the one generally employed by the most popular religious poet of Maha¬ 
rashtra^—Tukarani. 

The following works have been issued in the bilingual form 

The Test of Truth and Falsehood *—English and Gujarati, on opposite 
pages, by the Rev. W. Clarkson; 101 pages I2mo. This work gives a 
summary of all the most approved arguments against Hinduism, in the 
form of a conversation between a Christian convert from Hinduism and a 
Hindu. It also sets forth the morel character of the Christian religion. 
This work has as its basis the Gujarati tract No. 10, but is so considerable 
an amplification and improvement of it as to be a new work. In its pre¬ 
paration considerable use has been made of Dr. Wilson^s “Exposure oj 
Hinduism.” A separate Gujarati edition is in the press. 

Historical Sketch of the Different Systems of Speculative Philosophy. 
This work by the Rcv # Dr. Stevenson, is intended to give a general idea 
of the different speculative systems, that have been current in'the world, 
especially among the Greeks and Hindus, and to point out the untenable¬ 
ness of their explanations of the nature of God and the world. In the end 
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the enquirer h directed to the Christian system., as the only rational ex¬ 
position of the nature of things. The Tract is intended especially for Hin¬ 
du youths, who have engaged in the study of European literature. The bi¬ 
lingual edition—English and Marathi being on opposite pages—conlams 60 
pages 12mo. In Marathi, a separate 18mo- edition has been published, 

The True Atonement has also been issued in bilingual form~~English 
and Mar&lh l— wh l c h wil 1 v nlarge t h e s ph ere of i ts us efu 1 nc ss. 

In English, a new ami improved edition of Mr, Mitchell's Letters to In¬ 
dian Youth on the Evidence* of the Christian Religion has been published. 
The Chapter on Hinduism, especially, has been much enlarged and has 
been issued separately for move extensive circulation. 

The Course of Divine Revelation in Sanskrit by Mr, Muir has been re¬ 
printed during the year, together with a Marathi Translation by an educat¬ 
ed native. This was carefully revised and edited by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
The work will thus be useful not only to educated Br&hmans, but to the 
learners of Sanskrit , 

Several new works are in course of publication or ready for the Press. 
Among these are the Life of Mohammad, in Marathi; Nature’s Wonders 
in Marathi; Kindness to Animals in Marathi; Barth’s Church History in 
Gujarati; Questions on Hinduism, in GujaratM, together with some smaller 
tracts. 

■5, Baptisms of Natives jn connexion with the Fhee: Church 
Mission at Calcutta. 

Since our last notice of baptisms in connection with the Free Church 
Mission, Bengal, the Missionaries have, in the good Providence of God, 
been privileged to receive tour other converts, who, to all appearance, as far 
as man can judge, are humble and earnest followers of the Lamb of God. 

Bhagabati Charan Miikharjya, who, last year, was a member of the high¬ 
est class in the college department of the Calcutta Institution, was baptized 
by the Rev, W, S. Mackay on the 20th March. 

Prasanna Kumar Raya, a member of the first class in the branch school 
at Bansbaria, was baptized by the Rev. D, Ew art, on the 17th April. 

Gaur Chandra Shi! and Brajanath Mitra, lads of about sixteenth, and 
members of the fourth class of the school department, in the Calcutta Insti¬ 
tution, were baptized on the 20ih April, by the Rev. Thomas Smith. 

Concerning the two latter cases considerable excitement has arisen. The 
cry has been raised about luring children,—precipitate haste to baptize in¬ 
experienced youths—and various insinuations have been made regarding 
the nonage and ignorance of the lads. Those cognizant of the facts know 
that there has been no precipitate haste ; and there is the strongest reason 
to believe that Gaur Chandra is upwards of sixteen, and Brajanath within 
a few months of that age. It is true that comparatively, they are inexpe¬ 
rienced; and especially so, in the sophistries and cavillings of infidelity. 
But, they arc not ignorant of the truth which inaketh wise unto salvation ; 
nor of that fallen condition w hich makes it necessary for those, w ho would 
be reconciled to God, to ilee for refuge to the blood of Immanuel.— Calculi a 
Christian Observer , May, 1853. 

On Monday May Ifith, Ishan Chandra Ghosh, a member of the first year’s 
College class, in the Free Church Institution, came to the Mission pre¬ 
mises, announcing his earnest desire to receive Baptism. He was previous¬ 
ly known to some ot the missionaries as an attentive and careful student ol 
the Scriptures ; but up to that day, they had no knowledge of him as an in- 
quirer; though it. afterwards appeared that he Had for many months been 
seriously exercised on the subject of religion. His character was well known, 
os he had been upwards of five years in the Institution ; and a few conversa- 
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lions with him showed his intelligence about the things which pertain to sal - 
vaiidn, and an earnestness, more than usual in such cases, to make a public 
profession of his faith in that Saviour, whom he believed to be the only Me¬ 
diator between God and man, and the only Refuge for sinners. 

He was tried in a very severe way. Those nearest and dearest in this 
world, including his mother, came to him and endeavoured to draw him away 
from Christian socicly and the Christian truth. But every effort was rain. 
He had weighed the matter well, and manifested throughout the greatest 
decision; and with hie male relatives he calmly and distinctly offered to 
discuss the w hole matter, and to show that in Christ alone was hope to be 
found for sinners. The missionaries, after deliberation, saw no ground for 
delay. He was accordingly admitted into the visible Church by the minis 
tration of the sacrament of baptism, in the Free Church, on the evening of 
Wednesday the ISlb May. 

There was a large attendance of young Hindus on the occasion. To these 
the Rev. 1>. Ewart, who officiated, addressed a few earnest exhortations to 
consider the position they occupied, and the necessity of making peace with 
God, ere it should be too laic. 

The conversion of this young man, who is about eighteen years of age, 
is to be attributed, under God, chiefly to the cl ass-prelections on the Gos¬ 
pels and Acts of the Apostles. May the Spirit of the most High further 
instruct him, and carry him on from grace to grace, in the way of truth and 
righteousness. This is but “the day of smalt things.” Let us not despise 
it; but Oh! let us pray, earnestly and belie vingiy, that the day of great 
things may come, when thousands of lndia's children may be pressing into 
the kingdom of Heaven, and anxiously enquiring,” “ What shall we do to 
be saved 1 ”—Ibid June, 1853. 

We have great pleasure in recording that three baptisms of native young 
men have taken place, in connection with the Free Church Bengal Mis 
a ion, since that recorded in our June number. On the Sth of June, Is ban 
Chandra Singh a and Nil Miklhab Mitra were baptized by the Rev. T. 
Smith at the close of the Wednesday evening service, in the Free Church. 
There was a large number of Hindu youths present, who were affectionate¬ 
ly addressed by the Rev. John Milne in the preliminary discourse, as also, 
by the Rev. T. Smith at the close of the baptismal service. 

On Sunday, the 12th day of June, Barada Fras&d Chakrabarti was bap¬ 
tized by the Rev. Thomas Gardiner, at the close of the service, admitting 
the Rev. John Milne to his new charge. 

These youths have for many years attended the classes of the Free 
Church Institution, and are well known to the Missionaries as steady, dili¬ 
gent and well behaved students. Their conversion, under the teaching of 
the Spirit of God, is apparently owing to the prelections on the word of 
God, in the class room. May the Father of mercies and of grace keep 
them for Himself, and guard them against the evils of the world. 

They have cast off many trammels, in order to follow Christ; may they 
stand fast in Hirn, rejoicing, if need be, to suffer shame for his name's 
sake.— Ibid. July, 1353. 

The Free Church Mission at Calcutta has received an accession to its 
agency by the arrival about the end of May of the Rev. Thomas Gardinei 
and Mrs. Gardiner. It will doubtless be strengthened, loo, by the labours 
in the Free Church there of the Rev. J. Milne, a well known and highly 
esteemed minister, who, from the desire to advance the good cause in this 
great country, resigned an important charge at home, in tie town of Perth. 

6. The Insurrection in China. 

For about two years past, there has been a formidable insurrection m 
China aiming, at the overthrow of the present Tartar dynasty, and the 
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restoration of the ancient Ming dynasty. For a long time it was difficult 
to obtain trustworthy information about its progress and the real character 
of the insurgents; but as they have now obtained possession of Nankin > the 
capital of the southern half of the empire, and more recently also of Amoy, 
one of the live consular ports, situated in the province of Fokien, the po¬ 
pulation of which forms the most warlike part of the Chinese nation, more 
defrn ite i id cl 1 i ge n c c h as be c u re c e i ved. 

It appears that the insurrection originated in those strong national and 
political feelings, hostile to the Tartar dynasty, which it has lor man) 
years been Lhc"object of the Trade Society 1o strengthen for the purpose 
of overthrowing the imperial government. The ostensible head, acknow¬ 
ledged by the insurgents, probably is a desc endant of I lie ancient Ming 
dynasty. It is very evident now, that throughout the southern provinces 
the insurgents have the sympathy of the common people in their layout 
and active co-operation may soon be expected. 

The most singular feature of the insurrection, however, isi the Christian 
character, assumed and professed by the leaders. If they acre Roman 
Catholics, this would excite less surprise, os in sonic provinces the Roman 
Catholics arc numerous. But the insurgents profess to be Protestants; 
and yet it is very evident that their ideas of Christianity arc very crude. 
A few remarks, derived from one well acquainted with China, may servo 
to throw some light upon this subject 

The Chinese generally care very little lor Buddhism or any other form 
of religion which they now profess, excepting the worship of their ancestor*. 
The educated classes, in particular, despise Buddhism and idolatry; be¬ 
cause they entertain an unlxumded veneration for Confucius, who was 
the founder of a philosophical and moral, rather than of a religious system. 
It appears, however, that temporary religious enthusiasm is a power, to 
which the Chinese are iy> strangers ; and which in the present instance is 
relied upon as the means of infusing vigour into the ranks. 

The knowledge of Christianity, possessed by the insurgents, may partly 
Ijc traced to the very wide diffusion of Scriptures and Tracts ; but is is 
probable that the following circumstances may leave had a good deal to do 
with it. A number of literati, who had creditably passed to the usual ex 
animations, but who from poverty or rather causes had failed in obtaining 
the promotion to which they were entitled, were in the habit of visiting 
the Protestant Missionaries, and also the late Rev. Dr. GutzlafT In 
these interviews they received full information regarding Christianity; and 
it is supposed that Dr. Gutzlaff in his conversations occasionally also re 
ferred to the character and the principles of administration of European 
governments. They seem to have been particularly impressed with tin 
idea that England was indebted to Christianity for that invincibility which 
Ui the eyes of the Chinese belongs to her. Some of these discontented 
literati, in all probability, joined the standard of the insurgents, and being 
appointed to offices of trust, became the authors of those proclamations, 
the Christian character of which is so startling. Some of them probably 
are sincere inquirers after truth. 

One tiling is clear, Christianity has made an impression upon the popu 
iar mind in China, far more extensive and important than could have been 
conceivedjjeven by the most sanguine. Should the insurrection fail of suc¬ 
cess, and the number of Christians not become formidable, Christianity 
will he proscribed by the victorious Tartars. Should Urn insurrection re¬ 
sult in the overthrow of the latter, the kind of Christianity which rna\ 
then enjoy the favour of the new authorities, may be of a rather question¬ 
able character. Bui we may safely leave these important issues in Un- 
hands of Him, who rules in Heaven ; and who accomplishes his own pur 
poses by means as affix Lind as they are sometimes ivs cxpei l t d 
— CxL Christ juu OWri'er, Jut if t 1S5-1 
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7, Letter from Constantinople Public Affairs—Missions to 
the Eastern Christians and Jews, 

The following are extracts of a let ter * dated June 30th 1853* from a 
valued correspondent at the Turkish capital. They will be read with great 
interest by all classes of our readers. 

ff At the time when Turkey is the object of most intense interest to the 
whole of Europe* it is gratifying to state that wc have enjoyed hitherto 
complete social security. The secret machinations of the Russians* indeed, 
combined with the studied insulting conduct of their envoy* produced a 
powerful excitement among the Greek population* which it is plainly the 
grand object of Russian policy to win over to the Czar. Hence no small 
apprehension was entertained of an outbreak on the occasion of Easter; 
but by the prudent measures of the government for the safety of the capital* 
and the entreaties* we understand, of the Russians themselves* addressed 
to the ecclesiastical authorities, that crisis happily passed without tumult. 
Since limn matters have worn a different aspect* and, while it is justly 
feared that in case of hostilities the Greeks might !>e the most formidable 
enemies the capital would have to fear, the attention of the Government 
has been directed to the fanatical parly of the Mussulmans themselves, as 
scarcely less dangerous. Many of these have been muttering threats of 
almost indiscriminate violence against all giaours* and they are suspected 
of secret organizations and warlike preparations* sill the more dangerous 
that the precise views of the party can only be guessed at. We understand* 
however, that government are drafting as many of these as they can dis¬ 
cover to the frontier posts of the army, to expand their fanaticism, if need 
be, on the common foe. In other respects, however* the peace of the 
country is undisturbed, except in so far as the wild rumours, which every 
where prevail, alarm the minds of the population. Commercial matters 
are sadly deranged ; the exchange on England has for many weeks been as 
high as 1.4s. or 5s.*—while a corresponding rise of prices is becoming 
more and more general, and for some time no Liverpool steamer could get 
a cargo for Ibis city. The public seem to be now gaming more confidence, 
but we cannot expect complete confidence till the national affairs be settled 
and when that may be* perhaps no one can tell. It is interesting to turn 
from political matters, which present little else than a corrupt and power¬ 
less government struggling against foreign aggression* and view the true 
signs of returning life to this tottering country in the dissemination of gos¬ 
pel truth, especially among the Armenians. On this topic it would be 
truly cheering to dilate* but a detail of particulars would occupy far too 
much space. I can only slate in general that at the annual meeting of the 
American Armenian Mission, held in this city during the early part of this 
month, the call for missionaries and helpers of every description was louder 
than ever from every portion of Asia Minor and America proper. So 
pressing had the claims of Tocat appeared, that in absence of any new 
man* it was resolved that Mr. Van Letmep, a gentleman more than ten 
years resident in this city, should remove thither* and endeavour by the 
grace of God tu stem the torrent of infidelity which it seems is now the 
result of the circulation of Protestant books unaccompanied by the preach¬ 
ing of the gospel. It is still perhaps doubtful, however* whether it will be 
practicable to carry out this resolution* as the calls of Constantinople it¬ 
self are becoming more urgent. The harvest of the Greeks particularly 
seems now much more hopeful than before, and that not only here but also 
in Smyrna, a city upon which so much miasiomiry labour has been spent 
with little apparent fruit. Indeed one of the missionary staff has been just 
sent to commence special efforts for the Greeks in that city. 1 should also 
notice that during the silting* of the Annual Meeting a young Armenian 
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from Hanoos in the neighbourhood of Moosh, was ordained to the ministry 
with a view to his returning as an cn angel i?t Lo the district of his birth— 
a region thickly covered with villages in which a thirst for divine truth has 
sprung up. Of the condition of European Turkey I am not able to report 
so favourably. Still there is progress making, ami we understand that a 
catechist is to 1>e established at Hatlri:uiupic for the Armenians. But f 
confess I have not heard what operations have been going on of late in 
these districts, and unfortunately the embarrassed circumstances of our 
Free Church Jewish Committee have prevented us personally from prose¬ 
cuting our former efforts in that quarter. I regret also to say that the 
sickliness of SaUmka has compelled the American Jewish Mission to eon 
template seriously, if they have not already decided on, the abandonment 
of that important station—important especially for the Jews. Mr, Dodd, 
the senior missionary at that station, was obliged to retire first to Malta 
and then lo America, not however before he had officiated in Malta at the 
baptism of a Turkish family, w ith whom he had had intercourse at Svdo- 
nica. He has done good service to the Jewish cause by Ids publications, 
and I should greatly regret were he unable to resume his labours. His 
former colleagues are both her< at present, and have some idea of occupy¬ 
ing Smyrna. As for ourselves I have not very much to say, as we suppose 
you may think, as wc ourselves haie feared ofkito, that Hasskioy Sms oc¬ 
cupied rather more than its duo shmc of space in our Record. At the 
flame time the Spanish Jews of Turkey uv a most interesting body, and 
but for our own operations and those of the American Mission, 1 1 1 Lie tn 
nothing has been done for them. Our tract circulation is rather lower than 
before, but our Hebrew map is attracting ntlcntioa among the Spanish 
Jews, and creating a taste for geography, of which they are of course pro¬ 
foundly igUorant, which we are now devising measure? to gratify. In the 
present state of our finances, however, wc may be obliged to give I he pre¬ 
ference to some of the Calwer Vcrein publications, such as Barth's Scrip¬ 
ture Stories, for the publication of which the Society would probably sup¬ 
ply us with funds. My school book is just now published, and wc trust it 
may enable us to abridge considerably our laboui in Lite school, by con¬ 
veying much useful knowledge to the children in their native tongue, which 
we now attempt to imparl through the medium of English and Italian. 
The attendance aL our school was tins week larger perhaps than ever, but 
unfortunately we have equally with yourselves in India lo struggle with a 
very fluctuating attendance. So far as we know, our own is the only 
school at winch Spanish Jews arc receiving a thorough Christian education 
—neither the American Mission, nor as yet at least the London Society 
having succeeded in establishing similar schools. We have al>out 9U pupils. 
Mr. Ternary, on whom our school now chiefly depends, desires to be most 
kindly remembered to yourself and Dhanjibinii.^ 

S. Social Reform—Weekly Half Holiday, 

A social movement of great importance has been commenced by the firm 
of H ANBURY, Truman, and Buxton, conceding to their workpeople a 
weekly relaxation from labour amounting lo a Saturday half-holiday. The 
object of this generous experiment, for as an experiment only is it regard¬ 
ed, is to secure the Loud’s day to the men for lliejr spiritual improvement, 
and to take from them all lt excuse for robbing Gor of that portion of time 
which he has consecrated to himself.* 1 Messrs, Hambury, we aTe happy 
to learn, do not stand alone. The large printing-establishment of Messrs. 
Spottiswoods is to Iks henceforth dosed on Satm day afternoons, and 
there is every probability of the Religious Tract Society following these ex¬ 
cellent examples ,—London Paper, 
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9. Government Scheme for Workmen's Houses in Paris, 

Demolitions continue in Paris ; rents are becoming dearer; the workmen 
are consequently in a very suffering state; and the Government, which 
does not wish to alienate them from its interests, and which had devoted, 
by the decree of January 22,1852, a sum of ten millions out of the property 
of the Orleans family, has just concluded a bargain with two companies. 

The buildings destined to the lodgings of the working-classes are to con^ 
tain 3,500 beds. The rooms arc to have furniture enough ior their des¬ 
tination, and to he ready to receive lodgers wilhing two years. The Go¬ 
vernment will pay Ihe maximum of the price of letting, and has therefore 
placed at the disposal of the companies a sum of 1,515,500 francs. The 
ground to be occupied by these constructions has been conceded by the 
city at 35 francs per metre, in the most populous quarters. All arc to be 
constructed before the month of June 1855 *—Free Church Magazine. 

10. Missionary Anniversaries in America. 

Intelligence from the United States of America enables us to state that 
the progress of the religious societies of that country is, in general, gratify¬ 
ing* The anniversary meetings that were holder; in New York hist month 
exhibited such results as may encourage their committees to persevere, in 
prospect of a position correspondent to the enterprise and wealth of thos<?*‘ 
rising States* Fifteen large public meetings attest the steady advance of 
zeal and charity, while an aggregate of about a million and a half of dol¬ 
lars, or, say £ 312,500, collected for those societies in the course of last 
year, and expended over a vast held of labour, indicates a powerful con¬ 
tingent to the crusade, bloodless and beneficent, waged by our united forces 
against the kingdom of darkness. The comparative income *of nine of 
these societies for the years ending in 1852 and 1853 is reported as fol¬ 


lows : — 

1852* 1853. 

Dollars* Dollars. 

American Bible Society ..*. 308,744 345,542 

„ Tract do. * 342,858 385,285 

New York Colonization Society.. 21,033 17,000 

Female Guardian Society ... 15,490 18,195 

American Home Mission Society . 100,062 171,734 

,, Board Foreign do. . 2)3,662 209,363 

„ Foreign Christian Union.. 56,649 07,507 

„ Seamen’s Society 28,660 25,283 

,, Jews Society. 12,725 13,209 


Total. 1,160,939 1,256,848 


The Bible Society, Loo, enlarges its basis by the erection of a spacious 
“ Bible House” in New York, where the production of Bibles can be car¬ 
ried on, from the bales of paper taken in at one door, io the issue of com-, 
plete volumes, printed in all languages, at another. All the leading socie¬ 
ties, it is pleasing to observe, have had considerable increase, and then- 
operations have not flagged* The Bible Society, for example, has not only 
imparted its bounty in the foreign department to twelve missionary stations, 
but to two very needy countries in the Old World, France and Russia, 
where grants are made for printing. And the Board of Foreign Missions, 
an institution commended to universal honour by the piety and efficiency of 
its agents, 6rmly maintains ground that has been won by self denial and 
perseverance of the first order. — Christian Times, 
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L—The Government and Misstonary Systems oi- Education 

in Indu—Philosophy of a Religious Education.* 

Honourable Sir* — In the prospect of your approaching departure 
from Bombay, after a long public career, I take the liberiy which, as 
a British Citizen is accorded to me, of addressing you on the main 
features of your Educational policy in India, and on that peculiar de* 
fence for the Government system of education w hich you lately set up, 
amid the admiring plaudits of a large assembly, presided over by Lord 
Falkland. We cannot but admire your painstaking assiduity and zeal 
on the grave question of Indian Education, You have entered with 
spirit and infused life into the educational movements of the presi¬ 
dency. You have suggested and carried out improvements, altered 
old-fashioned institutions to suit them to the genius and spirit of an 
advancing age, and given an impetus to the movement which we fondly 
hope will not be expended on the resisting medium of governmental 
supineness. It is gratifying to sec the lumber of Sanskrit and Arabic 
lore removed to the place where it might long have been consigned as 
another monument of man's erring and erratic mind, had not the des¬ 
tructive doctrine of expediency been introduced to uphold it in op¬ 
position to the first principles of intellectual, political and social phi¬ 
losophy, It is gratifying to see some reasonable adjustment elicited 
from discussions, led on by yourself, on the position of the Vernaculars 
and the English as mediums of instruction. It is gratifying to see 
Government goaded on to attention and made to follow' in the wake 
of a Board of Education. It is gratifying to see a Secretary demanded 

* This paper is by a valued eciTC';pc*tjdcr + L A portion of it, here revised, has already 
appeared to the Bombay Telegraph and Courier It is hi the form o He iters addressed 
loSir Thomas Erskuie Perry. We in*art it more because of die general views which it 
lakes of education than because of its references to the retired judge, of whose name in 
crnineiioo with public instruction in this place many of our readers, we know, lo be abso¬ 
lutely sick.— Edit, of the O. C. 
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for the interests of Education whose entire lime and attention will be 
devoted to it,-—thus signalizing India, above all the countries of Asia, 
and placing it on a level with the enlightened European continent* 
We have to point out some glaring errors committed by you, even in 
these minor details; and the one which stands most prominently out 
for condemnation is that pandering to the time-honored, though God* 
dishonoring and man-degrading, institution of Caste, which has ap¬ 
peared in your measures. Yet we cannot fail to bestow our enco¬ 
miums on what has been done. Would lb at we could send you borne 
with a reputation untarnished in philanthropy's cause,—bearing away 
the grateful suffrages of those whom you are leaving behind in the held 
to toil and struggle in the work. Cut we must express our honest con¬ 
victions—convictions that we share with a large portion of the Christ¬ 
ian community, that the effect of all you have done has been more 
than neutralised by that piece of egregious blundering with which you 
have closed your career,—a piece of blundering, which, view it in what 
light we may, is one of the strangest paradoxes when your acknow¬ 
ledged principles and authorised position are set against it* The 
sequel will, I Hatter mysdf, shew this in the light of impartial reason 
and dear common sense. 

The errors, to which I refer, are your depreciation of Religious 
Education and disparagement of Missionary education in India, which 
is of a religious character. And these arc undoubtedly errors of grave 
importance, 

1 am not going just now to discuss (he policy or expediency of in¬ 
troducing a Religious Education in India under Government auspices* 
A few remarks on this subject will be found elsewhere* Your educa¬ 
tional views do not admit of such a discussion* The principle you 
bud do a n is, that a Bible education in India, in us abstract character, 
and as conducted by the missionaries (whom you specialized) is 
morally wrong and tyrannical. You brought the whole question of 
Indian Education within that narrow compass which it should occupy. 
You made the problem of Indian Education to fie between the princi¬ 
ples of the Government system and the principles of the Missionary 
system. The characteristic feature of the Government system is tl:e 
exclusion of Religion ami that of the Missionary is the admission of 
Religion. The question was put by you in its most abstract form, 
A Bibleless t r a Bible Education forludia* And the problem is, which 
is right and which is wrong* You had no hesitation in declaring that 
the Government Bibleless Education is right, and that the Missionary 
Bible Education is wrong. 
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I shall examine the arguments by which you proved this in my 
second letter In the present letter I shall review some of the grand 
principles contained in the philosophy of Education, and shew how a 
Bible-less Education does not meet Human Nature, And in pre¬ 
facing my remarks on the character of Government and Missionary 
Education, and on the nature of an Education suited to man's pur¬ 
poses, I cannot help observing that you shew little acquaintance with 
the philosophy of the subject you have taken in hand, There are 
lessons in education written as with a sunbeam oil History's page, 
and there is a mental philosophy which has all along and now with 
ten-fold greater power asserted the origin of that disorder in Human 
Nature to correct which education is put forth,—with which you ap¬ 
pear to have no acquaintance. When we contend for a religious 
education, it is no illiberal, sectarian cry. It is fashionable to charac¬ 
terize it as such, and to raise a prejudice against the subject* He reads 
History blindly and lo no profit, who has not learnt those grand con¬ 
clusions which, from extensive experimentation on Human Nature, 
have been obtained for the guidance of politicians and philanthropists, 
and which teach us that man is a religious creature and that, unless 
you furnish him with a religions belief suited to bis intellect, and ob¬ 
jects suited to his religious affections and aspirations, you do, in every 
attempt to better bis condition, at best, produce a whited sepulchre. 
And he ktiow T s but little of the Human Mind who cannot discern in 
the hydra-headed pantheisms, mysticisms and socialisms which have 
been struggling in wild confusion in the world, from time immemorial, 
the religious sentiment in man, occupying the most prominent place 
in his affections and desires, pursuits and aspirations, exerting the 
most malignant or benignant influence over the whole of his mental 
being, and exhibiting activity in every condition ofiife, and under every 
circumstance of situation.* So that, not to speak of the Bible, History 
and Philosophy condemn every disparagement of a religious educa¬ 
tion. I shall treat my subject, for the most part, in the light of History 
and Philosophy. 

There is no fact so palpable, no truth so easily demonstrable, as 
that human nature is in a fallen, degraded condition—a complete 

* ** The true historian interpret and combines its (history^) separate phenomena, by 
constant reference lo Iho central influence which controls all the movements of human na¬ 
ture j the princi ple of religion,” n The whole circle of human experience is chiefly lo be 
viewed wi i h reference lo iis religious results. Our relations God ward are ibose which 
should occupy the largest share in our aueniion, as they will exercise the most determining 
influence on our destiny, these ate they which compose the history of Ihe Church/ 1 — 
Right Hon . W. E r Gladstone M. P. 
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wreck. To the painful consciousness of a disunion in his nature and 
of the loss of his central relationship, man has m all ages arrived. 
There can be no subject worthier a man's atieniion or nearer his heart 
than the elevation of his species to *bat height of intellectual and 
spiritual grandeur from which it has fallen. The moral desolation a- 
round presents a spectacle too appalling for conicmplatiort. Is Hu¬ 
man Nature to rise and exhibit again its fair form and majestic propor¬ 
tion ? And is this resurrection to be universal? These are questions 
of profoundcst interest, and, as yet, of painful reflection, though, when 
viewed in the light of that scheme of things which the Bible presents, 
of hopeful anticipation. I anticipate a bright and noble destiny for 
man, taking my stand on that revelation of the destiny of man which 
its pages unfold. I look along the vista of years athwart whose gloom 
not only lias prophecy cast its steady light, but coming events their 
dim adumbrations, and see the glory that is in store for him. But 
the present,—with an iron-hoofed tyranny stalking over 1 lie fairest 
regions of the earth ; democratic frenzy goaded on by the unprincipled 
and irreligious, raging everywhere; radicalism threatening to leave 
us nought but the veriest phantoms of our social institutions; above 
all, a vast moral Stygian pool stretching around us, whose depths no 
sounding line has reached and every effort to reach which has well 
nigh overborne some of the sturdiest sons of philanthropic toil ; and a 
vast polluted social state which has baffled even education;—1 say. 
with these staring us in I he face, the present looks dark ami gloomy, 
man appears the outcast of creation. But I have no warrant from 
the history of the past, or philosophy of the subject, to expect any 
effectual amelioration of this our present condition, or elevation of 
human nature, w ithout the Gospel. It was I he doctrines that cluster 
in a bright assemblage around the Cross of Christ that stemmed the 
floods of immorality and infidelity which were carrying every thing 
before them in the Ancient World. They gave stability to a state of 
society which was fast crumbling to atoms. It was the revival of 
these doctrines in all their simplicity and efficacy at the Reformation, 
that broke in pieces the chains that held the human mind for many a 
long century, and awoke Europe from its “ sleep of ages'’ to run its 
career of scientific and literary glory. I know nothing on which His¬ 
tory has instamped a mockery more marked than the attempts at 
man's elevation without the Gospel. I know nothing which the Bible 
more strongly claims as its ovvn peculiar heaven-commissioned office. 

There have been many political and socialistic schemes put forth 
for man's elevation. They have failed, and failed most signally. 
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Education is put forth and from its nature, and after a trial of its effi¬ 
cacy we mast yield to it as the means for accomplishing this. But 
the question which meets ns at the threshold here, is— £ What is to be 
(he quality of the education?' There is an education which will ag¬ 
gravate our condition by tantalising us, as it did the philosophers of 
Greece and Rome, with an undefined and unobtainable good, and by 
throwing us in despair ou the great questions about our existence. 
And 


----- — ■ Full often too 

Oor wayward iiUtitlocI, the moro xve ion rn 
Or Xaiiirp. overlooks rise Author more * 

From h>£truim?j!inl erases promt to draw 
Conclusions retrograde ami mad mistake. 

It is but too plain that the education imparted must reach and supply 
our leading wants; that no permanent amelioration can be effected by 
an education which does not grapple with (he obliquity of our nature 
at its very seat; no permanent relief from our unnumbered woes, if we 
dally with some of the streams and leave untouched the fountain head. 

Now the two systems of education prevalent in India, the Missiona¬ 
ry and Government,just stand related to the abstract question in this 
w T ay; that while the one grapples with the disease of our nature at its 
very seat, the oilier is employed with some of the external appearances 
of it ; that while the one is affecting the poisoned fountain head, the 
other is employed upon some of the streams, forgetful at the same 
time that the streams, if dammed away from a certain channel, will 
burst out in some oilier, and that too with an impetuosity proportion¬ 
ed to their gathered strength. The one views man as a religious 
creature, and all his wants and woes as originating in his want of a 
proper religious belief, his present alienation from his Maker, and for¬ 
getfulness of the eternal destinies of his existence; the other views his 
degraded condition as the effect of some strange coincidence of 
accidental circumstances, as deserted by his Maker in this condi¬ 
tion :—and, in short, as a creature who has played Ids part when 1m 
has done with this life, and whose all the cold grave receives* Or, if 
such be not the positive foundations of ihe Government s\ T stem, it 
practically proceeds upon them and ignores or slights these questions* 
How immeasurably superior must that system be which recognizes 
in its principles the most palpable of all facts connected with man's 
nature, and provides for it in the only way known under heaven* 
These are the two systems which are and have been in con diet in 
India* The only defence for the Government system which its most 
zealous advocates have made is built on the doctrine of expediency* 
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Our religious nature is believed to be so powerful in effecting social 
and political revolutions that it has been thought advisable for the se¬ 
curity and stability of Britain's sovereignty that it be not meddled with. 
This was the defence which the Hon'ble Mr. Rethuue, the late Presi¬ 
dent of the Bengal Board of Instruction, made for it. No one, on 
the other hand, could possibly object to the Missionary system which 
only superadded to a sound secular education the stupendous truths 
of the Bible, except he takes his stand on the doctrine of expediency 
or treats the Bible as the Purauaa or Vedas, Does the Bible contain 
truth ? Why then not give that truth ? It is answered, it is not expe¬ 
dient to do so just now. Docs it contain stupendous truths ? Why 
then cast them away ? It is answered, it is expedient to do so just now. 
We receive the answer as the only possible one in the case. So 
that the question between the two classes of educationists lay in this 
state, one class pleading expediency for its conduct, the other reso¬ 
lutely denying to expediency a place here. But you have raised a 
note which must change the face of the controversy. You based the 
Government system on the exclusive principles of right, reason and 
justice and branded a Bible education in India of the most efficient 
kind as iniquitous in principle and tyrannical in practice. There was 
a hope that the Educational controversy in India would be allowed to 
rest on the ground we have just intimated. The Iloifble Mr, Willough¬ 
by in hb late memorable minute on Indian Education, proposed that 
the Government should give its countenance and aid to every class of 
Educationists who may enter the field of practical operations. This 
would have the effect of conciliating still further existing parties and 
of bringing about an understanding on the subject. At nunc horrentia 
Martin. 

It is one thing to tell us that it is inexpedient and impolitic to in¬ 
troduce Religious Education in India under Government auspices, 
and quite another to disparage, depreciate and condemn a Religious 
Education In India. With the former sentiment we can sympathize 
and understand the principles from which it proceeds. The latter is 
an outrage upon all the knowledge we possess of Human Nature from 
its own physiology, and from the exhibitions of it in History, This 
knowledge of Human Nature, has produced a wonderful unanimity 
among politicans and philanthropists on the necessity of a Religious 
Education. I, therefore, purpose to exhibit the foundations of this un¬ 
animity of belief, from which the reasonableness and necessity of a 
Religious or Bible Education, will be seen. And we do hope that 
a consideration of these circumstances will shew to the friends of Re- 
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ligious Education, the beautiful proportions of the system they ad¬ 
vocate and disarm that opposition which ignorance of the history and 
philosophy of Human Nature and of deductions from them for the 
education of Human Nature, produce. 

It is nothing strange that we should speak of a Religious and Bible 
Education as synonymous, Victor Cousin, whose name stands associat¬ 
ed with some of the great philosophical, political ai d educational 
movements of France, says, as Commissioner of Education, in his 
official report, which has received a world-wide publicity; “ Popular 
Education ought therefore to be religious, that is to say, Christian ; 
for there is no such thing as religion in general; in Europe, and in 
our day, religion means Christianity. 1 ” And any one acquainted 
with the present position of Religions questions in Europe will see 
that there is nothing in the form of a religious belief fur the world be¬ 
side what Romanism or Christian Ritualism, Rationalism or Christian 
Scepticism, and Evangelicalism, provide. The History of'Europe for 
a thousand years shews us the character of Romanism as a religious 
belief and we need not stop to enquire how unsuitable it is for our 
wants, A consistent Rationalism lands us in Pantheism, which, in 
fact Is the cheerless terminus to which it has led its ablest advocates 
and deepest adepts, Strauss, a Doctor in Divinity, has so well shewn 
this in his writings and by his present pantheistic creed. Evange¬ 
licalism is our homely, healthy Christianity, on the grand bases of 
which the Churches of Europe and American meet. Romanism will 
not give a Bible Education—it inoculates men with the doctrines of 
prie&timess. Rationalism eviscerates the Bible and lias therefore no 
heart for it. Evangelicalism can alone inculcate its healthy doc¬ 
trines, and it is this, the Christianity of the Bible, whose vitality has 
introduced into India a scheme of Christian Education, and planted 
Schools unmatched in extent and in the vigor of their operations. 

I. A Biblelest education offers no remedy for man's great disease 
and mistakes the source of man s leants and trees. This is not the age 
for keeping in the back ground any of the distinctive doctrines and 
declarations of Scripture. A Christian public w hose inherited attach¬ 
ment to their Bible has been exemplified in many a noble, national 
effort to resist any attempts at depriving them of its blessings, will take 
its declarations at their intrinsic worth; and on the particular subject 
before us, the declarations of the Bible stand confirmed by the litera¬ 
ture of Greece and Rome and India, and by the History of Human 
Nature. What then does the Bible say on the-subject ? What is the 
source of that disease for which education is put forth as a cure 1 It 
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is only by knowing the disease that we can decide upon the suitable¬ 
ness of the care put forth. It is ignorance of the disease, the most 
palpable of all facts, that has led to the failure of all the schemes of 
our blundering politicians—schemes which with a tinsel glow pro¬ 
mised to disburden this world of its evils, but to the futility of which 
our prison and pauper statistics and general social condition stand as 
illustrations. Can we wonder at their telling us of the perplexities 
and unmanageableness of the question ? 

If there is a line in the Bible which means anything, there are 
numberless which tell us that maids evils have sprung from his aliens 
lion from God—that Sin is the root of all of them. In expressions 
numberless, in implications still more numerous, in forms the most 
varied this thought is brought out. But this view of the subject is not 
peculiar to the Bible. Grecian, and Roman, and Hindu writings 
abound with the same sentiment. Every nation under the sun ac¬ 
knowledges this fact in its literature and religion, and it is passing 
wonderful that a Christian Government should ignore it, and that at 
this age of the world it should be necessary to state it in a formal 
manner to a Judge of H. M. Supreme Court, The philosophers of 
Greece and Rome, in enquiring into the source of the popular su¬ 
perstitions and other morbid forms of spiritual life which they saw 
around' them, attributed them to alienation from God in numberless 
passages scattered through their writings. In a passage repeated 
daily by the Brahmans in their services, the following memorable sen¬ 
timent on the subject occurs. ** I am sin, I commit sin, my spirit is 
sinful, I am conceived in sin.” Sin then is the disease which has 
upset man's constitution an 1 put. all its various faculties and feelings 
at discord. But all the philosophy and learning of Greece and 
Rome did not discover the remedy for it, painfully though they 
struggled and panted to know it, the Universal Elixir of Life. Ad¬ 
dressing the Sun, the “ Last Man” says 

For all those Irophied arts 
And triumphs that beneath ihec sprang, 

Healyd not a passion or a pang 
Entailed nn human hearts, 

From beginning to end the only object the Bible unfolds is the 
means by which man's disease has been met* It says that in the in¬ 
carnation and death of Christ, a remedy has been provided. Nay, 
Christianity is a magnificent romance If these central facts and doc¬ 
trines are discarded from it. “ Christianity,” says Dr. Chalrrers, 14 is a 
remedial or restorative system,” and after a trial of tw© thousand 
years has fully sustained this its character. By it, and it alone, the 
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seat of all our woes is invaded* and the power of the disease eradicat¬ 
ed* Now, Milton says, in his tract on Education, «the end of learn¬ 
ing is to repair the ruins of our first parents, by regaining to know 
God aright, and out of that knowledge to love him” * .... If 
then the Bible is rejected from a system of Education, the source of 
all on/wants and woes is untouched and the very end for which it is 
intended is not gained. 

2. No provision h made in a JBibleless education for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the highest part of our nature , The rectification of our nature 
is the object of education. Now no system of human nature is com¬ 
plete which does not accord to our religious affections and spiritual 
aspirations a place in it* There is no greater truism than to be told 
that man possesses a soul by which he feels himself related to his 
Maker and to a scene of tilings beyond the present. This part of our 
nature exercises the most powerful influence on the mind, notwith¬ 
standing the shock which it has received. It converts the savage 
into a supplicating priest before the aliar of his horrid divinities. 
The most revolting systems of pantheism, the Vedantic in India and 
that represented by Fichte and Schelling in Germany, which have 
arisen from distorted notions of our relation io God, exhibit the 
strength of this part of our nature. Two of the leading schools of 
French Socialism, the product of those materials of social arid political 
reform which have for ever agitated that restless nation, wild and ex¬ 
travagant as they are, deal with in in as a religious creature, and as 
possessing an appetite for religion which must be responded to* The 
founder of the first School, called after him St* Si monism, views Christ¬ 
ianity as satisfying man’s religious nature because it seized upon the 
H individual soul.” In the second of the systems, Fourierism, die fifth 
“ attraction” for which provision is made, is die “ attraction of man to 
his future destinies,* Kant, die prince of modern thinkers, connects 
rnan with his Maker and with the future, in the third of those questions 
on which he believed (< Reason” (Vornunft) centres: What can I 
know ? What ought I to do ? What mat/ I hope for” Dugald 
Stewart, on the same subject, says, « To the philosopher it belongs to 
perceive under all these various disguises the workings of the same 
common nature ; and in the superstitions of Egypt, no less than in the 

* I am aware that the offthools oT these Schools, by eiti alliance with Gemism Atheism, 
have, un' er the blasphemies of MM Fuerhnoh, GrOo. Proudhon.&c rp separated themselves 
from religion. Pvt thai does ttoL affeci our argument which is, iliyl i( systems like St. 
Summism aud Fourierism, can recoguize thu existence of, and provide for, Uii*j.ari of 
onr nature, a sober education ought. 
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lofty visions of Plato, to recognize the existence of those moralities 
which unite the heart of man to the Author of his being” Morell, 
following closely his German Masters, places the religious emotions in 
that part of the Emotional Activity of the Mind, which corresponds to 
the highest stage of the Intellectual, the Intuitional Consciousness.* 
And M. Guizot, no mean authority on such a subject, who drank deep 
of German philosophy under Stapfer's roof. Professor of History in 
the University of Paris, Minister of Public Instruction in Marshall 
Souk’s cabinet, and Prime Minister of Louis Phillippe ;—I say, M. 
Guizot, after such a public career, declared that the futility of every 
scheme for man’s elevation must be attributed to dealing with man as 
if he did not possess a religious nature. Hear his words- « We 
{Frenchmen) have seen the fruitlessness of a century’s philosophic 
speculation and of mere political constitutions in rectifying our social 
state. We have exhausted our wit and expended mighty energies to 
fit man for the duties and enjoyments of time, and we have miserably 
failed And why ? Because man was made for eternity and we Imve 
sought for nothing more than to fit him for the brief space he occupies 
in time. Let us then by disseminating the Bible from the first begin 
to train man for eternity and that of itself will adapt him to the duties 
and enjoyments of his earthly state.” 

It is really needless to expand this subject,| and were it not for 
that total disregard of the existence of this part of our nature in Indian 
educational measures, we should scarcely have said so much. Year 
after year a bulky Report comes forth from the Boards of Education 


* His map oT the Mind, after the German meta physic Sams, is the following, which though 
.open to many objections m some places, shews the position given to Use Religious Emotions 
by ihe most sober and profound diinkera of the age, and we think there can he little dif¬ 
ference of opinion on this branch of the subject. 

<f MIND commencing in Metle Peeling (undeveloped Unity) evinces a Twofold 
Activity 


1st Stage. 
2nd Srage. 
3rd Stage. 
4th Stage. 


IrtidtectuaN 


IL 

^ Emotional. 

The Sensational Consciousness corresponding to The Instincts. 

The Perceptive Consciousness .. Animal Passions. 

The Logical Consciousness.. Rel ational Emotions. 

The I ut u i ti onal Con sc i on sn ess .. JE S thet ic f Moral and Re. 

ligious Emotions. 

Meeting in 


Faith— (highest or developed Unity.)' 1 

North British Review. No< p. 3. 

t It will be treated more fully in another place, when we shat! speak oTthis part of our 
Nature as exhibited in History. 
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but an alta quies placid&qut morti simillima prevails on Ibis and 
kindred subjects- No one can Jearn from them that man possesses 
such a nature, and no one can see any attempts made at the cultiva¬ 
tion of it, though it is acknowledged that it is in a sadly disordered 
state, and that it is most powerful in effecting social and political re¬ 
volutions. We must, however, make a noble exception here m the 
case of the Madras Council of Education, which, in the recognition 
of this part of otrr nature, proposed that the Bible should be intro¬ 
duced into its schools ; and in the person of the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, the Governor, who supported the proposition of the Council in 
hb Minute of 1847,—the Court of Directors, with their usual pusil¬ 
lanimous timidity, rejected it- And we must not omit to notice an¬ 
other noble exception in the person of the late Hon’ble S. E. Drink- 
water Bethune, President of the Calcutta Board of instruction, and 
Member of the Legislative Council of India, who told the students of 
the Dacca College, that the Government system of Education was im¬ 
perfect in a most important feature by the exclusion of the Bible.* 
His words are elsewhere quoted. 

Now, if we possess religious affections and spiritual aspirations, they 
are unquestionably the most important part of us. If they are in a 
diseased or distorted state (as plainly they are) to their cultivation the 
highest efforts of education must turn. Religious affections and spiri¬ 
tual aspirations can only be cultivated and cherished by proper know¬ 
ledge ofGod, His relations to us and His purposes in general. But as 
man has lost this knowledge, he can never be set right on the subject 
without a Revelation ;—we see from the History of human learning 
that in vain have been all the efforts at acquiring it. This revelation, 
on the Christian’s principles, has been made in the Bible, If, then, 
the Bible is not taught, the noblest part of our constitution must re¬ 
main a wide waste, unreclaimed and uncultivated—a jungle of weedy 
luxuriance whose malariousexhalatious will continue to scatter disease 
and death over India’s plains. The Government system of education 
which rejects the Bible must therefore leave in its diseased and dis¬ 
torted state, the highest part of our nature. What apology can be 


* It 13 just as ii should be that the Chris tlan Presidents of our Boards of Education should 
tet their students know that the Government system is not the ne phis ultra of Education, 
that there are defects in it and that there is an Education in India which supplies these 
defects. The Hon’ble Mr. Warden now President of the Bombay Board, lately re¬ 
presented the Government system as pioneering the way for Missionary labors,—and we 
say that in this there is a commendable appreciation of the philosophy of Education, hi 
making the subs'ance ofman’s acquisitions to consist in something more than human litera¬ 
ture, science and philosophy. 
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pleaded for such an education but that of a miserable political ex¬ 
pediency 7 If M. Comte is to be the philosopher of the day, if our 
religious affections and aspirations are to be trampled under foot and 
treated as the crudities of our barbarism ; if his philosophy* which 
the history of the human mind contradicts and from which the com¬ 
mon sense of mankind recoils, is allowed to lay its palsying sophisms 
on the first and finest feelings and principles of our nature ;—then, and 
then alone, can we understand a Christian Government pursuing a 
system of education which casts the Bible away from it and deems the 
most effectual inculcation of its truths as **tyranny of the worst kind/' 
as yon hare been allowed to say in your official character without any 
official contradiction. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


IL—Meeting of tiie Western Indian Organization of the 
Evangelical Alliance, held at Puna, 6th Septem¬ 
ber, 1853, 

A Meeting for Prayer and Conference of the Members of the Evangelical 
Alliance resident at Puna, with certain friends specially invited to atftend, 
was held at the residence of the Reverend G. L. Fenton, As distant-Chap¬ 
lain, on Tuesday evening, the 6th of September, Mr, Fenton conduct¬ 
ed (he opening Devotional Service, and then addressed the brethren near¬ 
ly as follows ;■— 

a We are met, dear brethren of the Evangelical Alliance, for the second 
time in this place. At our first meeting we were but jive in number. 
Now we meet as the representatives of the largest religious Society in 
India, Praise be to the f God of Peace P—We meet this evening to bid 
each other f God speed 1 in the name of the Lord. We have full con¬ 
fidence in the Divine Warrant of each other's work. Whether with (so- 
called) puritanical precision, you conceive that under this dispensation of 
the Spirit there is laid down a pattern of ecclesiastical polity as fixed and 
formal as that which was shewn to Moses in the Mount;—whether (with 
me) you are persuaded that such rigidity of form is neither needful nor to 
be desired—that the church-system of the apostolic age neither has nor 
can have any exact counterpart in this;—in either case, your presence 
here implies that you know how to su/iordmufe these things, in your re¬ 
gards and in your proceedings, to the higher matters of Faith and Hope 
and Charity. And if (as may indeed be) at any lime since we were last 
year assembled, our better feelings and persuasions have given way under 
the pressure of human passions and earthly perplexities, let us here hum¬ 
ble ourselves as in the presence of God and before the brethren, and let 
us here renew our solemn vows as members of the Evangelical Alliance. 

We are met to affirm and manifest our ctiurckmamhip— our love to that 
Church which Christ purchased wiib his own blood. We are met in hum- 
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b\e imitation of Him of whom it is said, ‘ f He is not ashamed to call them 
brethren ” 0, He might well be ashamed of as, for our unworthiness ard 

our ingratitude towards Him ! But He is not, and never will be ashamed 
of those whom tho Father hall) given to Him in covenant and who have 
been taken into union with Him as members of His mystical body. But 
if He is rf not ashamed 5 ’ to call us—each and all— t( brethren,”—if He dis¬ 
dains not no acknowledge His Episcopalian brother, His Presbyterian or 
Baptist nr Wesleyan brother,—shall we be ashamed of one another?— Goi> 

FORBID !” 

Lieut. Colonel Havelock, C. B., Vice-President, having taken the 
chair, the Secretary proceeded to read the Report ; — 

fI You look to your Secretaries for a succinct review of events alTceting 
the Alliance, here and in Europe, during the last twelve months. As 
usual, we have to speak of Mercy and Judgment commingling in the Divine 
dispensations. The liberation of the Tuscan confessors, the beloved, and 
the relaxation of ihc ecclesiastical laws in Prussia, should awaken our 
grateful devotions to Him who restrained! man’s wralh. While preparing 
this Report, I read of the fonnationof a ‘ Nether land Evangelical Protestant 
^Alliance ,* having the same basis and design with ours. The readers 
of Evangelical Christendom lament the removal of the Rev. Charles 
Baup, Theological Professor in the Canton de Vaud, and of the Rev 
Alexander Thomson of Aberdeen ; — both assisted in the formation of the 
Alliance in 134G: both were found ready, when sumin med—almost with' 
out warning—to a better society with Jesus; both mingled the name of the 
Alliance with their dying prayers and aspirations. A deefdy interesting 
proof of the value of Christian Union, as a positive means of grace to those 
who witness it, has been afforded in France. In the central and southern 
departments, a religious movement of a very hopeful character has arisen ; 
and in soliciting the prayers of British Christians for the extension and 
consolidation of the work begun, a French Protestant pastor adds —“ Real 
Christian prayer is needed for the Evangelical Alliance, some of whose 
meetings have had a conspicuous share in drawing out, under the Divine 
favor, these happy manifestations.” The annual soiree of the members 
and friends of the Rntish Organization was held in the month of May, and 
was attended by two of our own brethren, Major Rowlandson and Captain 
Valiant. I am templed to extract here a passage from the address of Mr. 
Noel on that occasion . — observing that the diversity among Christians 
had been by some persons (apologetically or complacently) compared to 
a rainbow with its various colors,—he continued,—' The Rainbow, how¬ 
ever, was a better image of the Evangelical Alliance. It was a storm that 
made the rainbow ; and it was only because of a storm that the Evangel¬ 
ical Alliance existed. It was far hotter that there should le the clear 
light of truth and the sunshine of grace, and nothing else. However, dif¬ 
ferences existed among Christians ; and it was the duty of all men to lessen 
the disadvantages attendant upon them, and to unite as cordially and fra¬ 
ternally as possible. Let them carry out practically Christ’s command to 
love one another, and reiterate the sentiment at all times. Let them not 
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be deterred by people saying that they dwelt too much upon the principle, 
and propounded it too often. There was a Jesuitical maxim, Colomniez 
eolontnieZf il en rcstera queltjue chose* Let them continually reiterate 
the great principle of Christian love and union and some of it would be 
sure to remain. A very few people determined thus to advance a principle 
would succeed in their endeavour better than a multitude of men less con¬ 
stant and energetic in their labours. 3 The honourable and reverend gen¬ 
tleman then exhorted the meeting to avoid all feelings of jealousy when 
they heard of the success of dcnomination&4vith which they were not con* 
nected. He said that just before he left the Establishment, a gentleman 
remarked to him, * While you have been in the Church, you have en¬ 
deavoured to lessen the bigotry of Churchmen ; now you are going among 
Dissenters, try and lessen their bigotry/ Such, we are assured, is the 
strong desire of this truly good man; and if that desire be realised, the re* 
suit may well reconcile us to the providential removal of the servant to 
another portion of the vineyard of our common Lord* 

Two new proposals for the promotion of Christian Union have been 
offered within the year; both emanating from clergymen of the established 
church of England, but neither of them, we conceive, improvements upon 
our present basis. Indeed, the union sought, whether by Mr. Appleyard or 
Mr. Paul, is not of our seeking. The union proposed by the first of these 
gentlemen between the English and Romish communions, with mutual 
concessions, as it is haughtily rejected by the organ of tile 1 alter,f meets 
with no favor in our eyes. A union it were betw een light and darkness, 
between soul-saving truth and soul-destroying error, between Christ and 
Anti-Christ, In the name of the God of Truth, we forbid the banns ! 

The second proposition is less obviously opposed to Protestant feeling 
and principle.| It is, in short, to substitute the (so-called) “Apostles 3 
Creed 33 for our present Basis. Mr. Paul recommends lids ancient confes¬ 
sion, not on the ground of its imputed origin, but of its general acceptance 
and “comprehensiveness/ 3 To this it has been tvell replied, that the 
proposed basis is “too comprehensive of persons, and not sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive of Gospel truth/ 3 We agree entirely in the following remarks 
of the Christian Times upon this suggestion of the worthy Vicar of Burnt 
Ash :—“ Let Mr. Paul open the Book of [39] Articles, and running his 
eye over those from the ninth to the seventeenth, which have justly been 
denominated the Grace Articles of the Church of England, let him com¬ 
pare with them the so-called Apostles 3 Creed, and mark the deficiency of 
the latter in exhibiting ‘the fulness of the Gospel of Christ/ Such a 

* Tills has been a favourite maxim with die enemies of the children of God m all ages 
seeFs.xli 8. (SepluaghiL version, or Hammond's),—' '* The evil word cleaves fast to 
him/ 

t Dublin Review for January 1353. 

t Society for Promoting Christian^Jnion* A society for the above purpose is new in 
process uf Formation. A PftELtMiNARV Statement will be forwarded in answer to 
applications, enclosing two penny stamps, addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Rev. John 
Paul. Burnt Ash, Lee, Kent. 
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creed is, in fact, no test of scriptural, spiritual, living, life-giving ortho¬ 
doxy, It is, indeed, unimpeachable for the truths it contains, and, as far 
as it goes, is orthodox and right, but as the basis of such an union, as ought 
verily and indeed, not in mere profession and calling, to submit between 
the followers of the Gospel of God, it is altogether inefficient and unpro¬ 
fitable* Mr. Paul may doubtless have beard that suggestions for widen¬ 
ing the comprehensiveness of the basis of Ibo Evangelical Alliance, by a 
diminution of the truths expressed (herein, have been made, but no such 
propositions have been attempted in the direction here indicated. They 
have been on the topics affecting Church discipline and ordinance, not vital 
truth and saving principles, for these are the very cement, not to say 
foundation, of that Alliance, and, without them, boldly, openly, and forci 
bly expressed, held, and developed in activity that Alliance would be but 
a name* 

I dose my survey of the proceedings of the British Organization with a 
notice of Ttm Proposal* of great interest, which are by Gou T s blessing, 
to be carried into effect during the ensuing Autumn. The first lias refer¬ 
ence to a Missionary Conference , and is thus notified :— 

The Evangelical Alliance propose, during the present year, to convene a 
conference of the members of the various Evangelical Missionary Socie¬ 
ties. The preliminary Meeting will take place on Friday morning, the 
deventb day of October. The leading features in the proceedings will be 
devotional exercises; the consideration of a plan of preparing for, and con 
suctingan Ecumenical Conference; a paper, containing a condensed view 
of the entire missionary efforts of British Christians; and a free inter¬ 
change of sentiments on the intelligence thus given. 

The second proposal, for aiding in the Evangelization of Ireland t through 
the medium of an united Protestantism, deserves our warmest sympathies 
and prayers. 

f 1 he general features of the scheme, in actual operation, are, that 
a hundred ministers should be sent from Great Britain, who shall, 
each of them, preach two sermons on four successive Lord’s-days, and 
three in each intervening week, or one every other day. Each minister 
would thus preach five sermons a week for four weeks, and the hundred 
would, of course, preach two thousand. The ministers should go two and 
two. On the Lord's day they would necessarily be separated, as then 
most of them would probably be preaching at the same time ; but cm week 
days they would preach alternately, and oifch would have the countenance 
and support of his companion. It is proposed to confine these labours to a 
given district, either a single province or two counties. Dr, Steane at¬ 
taches much importance to concentration. He thinks more attention is 
likely to be awakened, more hearers to he attracted, and a greater impres¬ 
sion to be made upon Popery, by concentrating the effort upon a limited 
space than by diffusing it over the whole country. The point to be aimed 
at is the selection of faithful ministers of ill Protestant denominations, so 
as to present a visible unity of effort in this great work. Committees to 
carry the plan into operation have been formed both in England and Scot- 
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land, and a fund is being raised to defray the travelling expenses. Among 
the London Committee will be found the names of the Earl of Cavan, Sir 
C. E. Eardley, Admiral Vernon Harcourt, Sir W. Eetham, Thomas Far¬ 
mer, Esq., George Hitchcock, Esq., R, C* L* Be van, Esq.* 

The following Resolutions, grounded on the Report, were then proposed 
to the Meeting* 

I*. Moved by Rev. H. P* Cassidy, Baptist Missionary, seconded by 
Major Hamilton, H. M. 7Sth Highlanders* 

“Thatihis Conference humbly and devoutly recognises—in the cessa¬ 
tion of persecution in Madagascar—in the Liberation of the Madiai in Tus¬ 
cany—and in the relaxation of the laws enforced against the Baptist Chris- 
tilths in Prussia—the manifested Power, Wisdom, and Love, of Him who 
maketh the w rath of man to praise Him and restraineth the remainder 
thereof. 

After a few remarks by the Chairman upon the unhappy inconsistency 
markings he conduct of Urn King of Prussia in reference to religious tolera¬ 
tion, the Resolution was carried unanimously. 

II* Moved by the Rev, James Mitchell, Missionary of the Free 
Church of Scotland, seconded by Lieut. H. J Day, and supported (after 
amendment) by Major Hamilton, and Captain Crokcr, H. M. Stith Regi¬ 
ment, 

That this Conference, persuaded that the grand principle of the com¬ 
mand, Thou shall love Ihy neighbour as thyself t is derisive against Slavery, 
—resolves that no parson voluntarily remaining in the position of a slave¬ 
owner, or upholding the principles of Slavery, shall be eligible to the 
membership of the Western-India Organization* 

After a lengthened and animated discussion, in which, besides the gentle¬ 
men already named, the Reverend Messrs. Montgomery, Fenton, and 
Cassidy, and Major Candy took part, the Resolution, somewhat amend¬ 
ed from the form in which it was originally drawn up by the Secretary, was 
unanimously confirmed* 

III. Moved by Rev. Robert Montgomery, Irish Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sionary, seconded by Major Candy, Principal of the Puna College* i# , 

the members of this Conference, several of whom are themselves 
actively engaged in Christ’s blessed cause of Missions, take a deep interest 
in the approaching ARssionary Conference to be held in London during the 
present year, and affectionately solicit the sympathies and prayers of their 
brethren who may be assemble on that occasion*” 

This resolution, said Mr* Montgomery, refers to a most important 
movement of the British Organization of our Alliance—the convening 
of a Missionary Conference. Our Secretary has laid before you, in the 
excellent Report which he has just read, an account of the proceedings of 
the British Organization in relation to this movement; and I shall not 
occupy your time by repealing what he has there stated* I shall simply 
add a few words in reference to%ds nature of the proposed Conference* 
The design is to bring together as many as possible of the Members and 
Agents of the various Evangelical Missionary Societies, for mutual coun - 
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sel, and encouragement in the great work m which they are engaged. Ami 
the subjects to be especially considered in Conference are the essential 
oneness of object in all Evangelical Missions; the best means for the 
accomplishment of this object ; and the great importance of mutual 
sympathy and co-operation in its prosecution. 

The resolution to convene such a Conference l regard as aground of 
much joy and thankfulness. I have always thought that the Missionary 
fields especially, requires the cultivation of union among the various 
denominations of Labourers ; and that Sectarianism—unseemly among any 
of the followers of the Prince of peace—is peculiarly odious among them. 
And I believe it to be a fact that Evangelical Missionaries of various deno¬ 
minations do manifest a rare degree of union, ami mutual co-operation. 
Several years ago,—shortly after the Indian Branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance had been I tinned,—the Missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society in this Presidency issued a circular letter to their brethren in the 
same field, offering to them the right hand of brotherly fellowship, and 
inviting them to a union ol sympathy and co-operation. And I can say 
for myself, and the brethren with whom I am more immediately associat¬ 
ed, that the invitation was joyfully responded to. Nor is this to be view¬ 
ed as an exceptional case. I am persuaded that the same spirit largely 
pervades the great majority of Protestant Missions. 

The grand object for which our Common Lord and Saviour instituted 

is church on earth is especially constant, and prominent to the view of 
the missionary ; and he is therefore able, in a great degree, to escape the 
disuniting influence of mere denominational peculiarities. I remember, on 
one occasion, when I was a young student, being much astonished when 
told by one of my teachers that a person might sec the stars in the firma¬ 
ment during the light of day. And the way w as said to be this-to go 
down to the bottom of a narrow, and deep cavern, where but very little of 
the bun’s light could reach the eye—where in fact the impression made by 
the light from a star would exceed that by the light of the sun. And so 
mere denominational peculiarities may be allowed to exercise a greater in¬ 
fluence, in some cases, than Ihe great objects which are common to all 
Christians. But by whom? Not by him who dwells above, in the over¬ 
powering light of £ ‘ the things which are unseen and ctemaT;” but by him 
J*ho has gone down into the gloomy depths of a narrow sectarianism. 
Now the circumstances of missionaries are especially favourable for kcei 
mg m view the grand ends of the Church^ Mission on earth ; and 
seijuently disunion among them h attended wilh peculiar 
I rejoice therefore in the movement to which the 
tending to greater union among the friends and agents of missions. 

And may we not hope, also, that a new impulse will he communicated 
to the cause of missions by the proposed conference! Surely we am 
warranted to expect that, when a number of men who love the Lord with 
their whole hearts, and who earnestly defire to glorify Him bv accorn 
plislimg the grand mission to the world in which He has employed thorn- 
men filled with the Spirit of grace and supplication, mid earnestly seeking 
Third Sjeiues. Vom IV. No. b -j,; 
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tor wisdom from the Author of every good and perfect gift who giveth to 
all liberally and upbraideth not—when such men come together to seek 
counsel from the Lord, and to encourage the hearts of each other, surely, 
I say, we may confidently expect that He who has promised to be present 
where two or three arc met in his name, and has offered especial encour¬ 
agement to united prayer, will vouchsafe to them the spirit of counsel and 
of wisdom; and will answer their prayers by an abundant blessing on every 
part of the great mission field. Let us pray for, and expect such results ; 
and we may yet see among ourselves the happy effects of the proposed 
missionary conference. 

The motion was carried without division. Mr. Fenton invited the 
brethren to a special meeting for Prayer on Friday the seventh of October, 
on which day the Preliminary Missionary Conference is appointed to be 
held in London. 

The Secretary next proceeded to read the following Letter from his 
esteemed friend and colleague, the Reverend Dr. Wilson, whose absence 
he deeply regretted. 

Bombay, '2nd September 1S53. 

Mr dear friend, —I send you a copy of the Roll of the Western Indian 
Organization of the Evangelical Alliance as it at present stands in our 
minute book. Should you notice any omissions in it, have the goodness to 
communicate them to me for insertion. It is undoubtedly an honourable 
list, embracing the names of many of the excellent of the earth; but as you 
yourself have noticed on a former occasion, it contains a few names which 
should be expunged.* By what authority, to raise a general question, shall 
its purgation be effected, when we do not profess to be a society for the 
exercise of church discipline, and when our terms of admission are the 
mere assent to the articles of.our basis, a profession of sympathy with the 
objects of the Alliance, and a recommendation of two members of the 
Committee when the religious standing of the parties applying for admis¬ 
sion is not known to the secretaries ] I should like lo learn the views of 
the Puna brethren on this important matter. It. may be well for you to 
ascertain them at the ensuing conference, and to communicate them to us 
in Bombay, tlu^ they may be submitted to our next general meeting. It 
strikes me that we should make it a law, to consider any party who may 
not have attended any meeting of the Alliance for two years, when settled 
at any stations at which meetings are hold, and not explained his absence, 
ag having withdrawn from it; and that when the parties who recommend 
any person for enrolment, signify the withdraw men! of their recommenda¬ 
tion, or when palpable misconduct can in any instance he established, 
it shall be competent for the Committee to make a corresponding ex¬ 
clusion. I conceive that by such a law as this, our list, as it at present 
stands, could be sufficiently purified in consistency with the general bear¬ 
ings of Christian charity. 

* Reft ence is here made particularly to the case of some soldiers who have been ob¬ 
served departing from the practice nf sobriety. 
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But we must not look at the list principally in Ms aspect of imperfection, 
inseparable from all human arrangements. We must look to it as certifying 
to us the existence of a large amount of faith and charity among those 
bearing the Christian m ; me in tins great country* It plainly shows that 
the Evangelical Alliance, is the largest religious society in the midst of us 
connected with our common Protestantism** Though many excellent 
brethren in Christ have not yet seen fit to join our association, it has met 
with a large share of Christian favour, and forms a bond of union and 
strength calculated to promote the interests both of Christian charily and 
enterprize. We have already fell to some extent its hallowed influence 
in the cultivation of Christian love, and united prayer and action. But it 
may become still move etTicient in the time which is to come. The delivery 
of the joint series of discourses on the articles of the basis has been 
brought to a close ; and a new series may perhaps be advantageously com¬ 
menced. At any rate, the suggestion of common measures for the advan¬ 
cement of the general cause of evangelical religion in India may form the 
subject of inquiry. What are the special wanls of this great country in 
regard to Christian instruction and education l How may the press, the 
school, and the pulpit be host employed for the dissemination of religious 
knowledge throughout the land I IIovv may stumbling blocks in the way 
of the conversion of the heathen be effectually removed? Such questions 
as these may be seriously and anxiously entertained, though, of course, 
it cannot be expected that such an institution as the Evangelical Alliance 
can do move than elicit the result ol the observation and experience of its 
members respecting them, and that in Ihe spirit of confidential communica¬ 
tion, 

I leave you to notice the proceedings of the Evangelical Alliance in Eu¬ 
rope during the past year. They have been of a must important character. 
The Protestant Alliance, too, has done good service in the cause of Chris¬ 
tian truth and liberty. \\ c have opened, as you know, a subscription in 
behalf of this latter institution, in a it! of which we have received 35 
rupees from Puna sent by yourself; and wc shall be glad to have additions 
to it forwarded from any part of the country. The total of the sum expect¬ 
ed from Bombay, I am not yet able to announce. 

At a late meeting of our Committee we agreed to nominate Robert 
Brown, Esq., of the firm of Messrs* Ewart, Latham, and Co., as the 
treasurer of our Organization* This excellent f riend consents to enter on 
the duties of this office, in the event of his election by a general meeting, 
which you can effect at your assembly in Pima. 

Praying that you may be guided by the Spirit of the Lord in all your de¬ 
liberations, and with Christian salutations to all the brethren in Christ who 
may assemble with you at your residence on Monday, I am, my dear friend, 
yours affectionately, 


Rev. G. Fenton, 

Secy, at Puna of the W. /. Q, of Ev * Alliance. 


John Wilson, 


* The number al present on t\w list, exclusive of ricailis and retirements, n £4M. 
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Mr. Fenton then brought forward the following series of Resolutions, 
having reference mainly to the points suggested in the letter of Dr. Wil¬ 
son : — 

(1) That Tickets of Membership, s imilar to those used at home, be 
ordered by the Secretary* Sanctioned, 

(2) ff That any member absenting himself, without specifr d and suffi¬ 
cient reasons, for a period of two years from all Meetings of Lhe Alliance 
held at the Station where he is resident, shall be considered as having with¬ 
drawn from it; and that when the parties who recommend any person for 
enrolment, signify the withdrawal of their recommendation, or when a 
specific charge of unchristian conduct is alleged against a member, it shall 
be competent for tho Committee, on due examination of the case, to make 
a corresponding exclusion/* 

This Proposition was objected to by the Revds* James and William K* 
Mitchell, and others, as assuming for the Alliance an Ecclesiastical or¬ 
ganization and the offices of a Christian Church. Messrs* Ca*ndy and 
Fenton argued, on the other hand, in defence of the right of every asso¬ 
ciation to exclude notoriously unworthy members. Finally, the Secretary 
was directed to communicate upon this subject with the Secretary of the 
British Executive Council, and to request information as to the method of 
proceeding in such cases adopted by the Home Organization. 

(3) " That, pending the formation of a Protestant Alliance in this Pre¬ 

sidency, the present Conference desires to express its cordial sympathy 
with the objects and efforts of the National Protest ant Alliance at home, 
and recommends all persons desiring to connect themselves with that So¬ 
ciety to enrol themselves in the Landour and Mussaorte Association.” 

A letter from the Rev. J. S. Woqdside, Acting Secretary of the L. and 
M. Association, to the address of Lieutenant Day, enclosing an Appeal 
to the Protestant Community in India , was read, and the Resolution ap¬ 
proved of. 

(d) “ That Robert Brown, Esquire, Bombay, be nominated Trea¬ 
surer to the Organization. 55 

Seconded by Major Candy, and carried unanimously. 

(5) M That the Oriental Christian Spectator be accredited as the offi¬ 
cial organ of the Evangelical Alliance in Western India. 53 
Agreed to, with permission of the Reverend Editor.* 

After a Resolution (proposed by the Rev. James Mitchell) of thank¬ 
ful satisfaction in the results of the Conference, a Report of which was 
ordered to be transmitted by the Secretary to Evangelical Christendom , 
and to the Oriental Christian Spectator. 

A closing Prayer was offered by the Rev. W. K Mitchell, and the 
Conference broke up at 10 p. m,, after a very interesting and important 
Session. 

* We are gratified with this unsolicited appointment. We shall always consider it a 
privilege, as in time pasl ? togive publicity to lhe proceedings of the Aflianco and the 
conrani ideations of its mein bets, without involving them, however any of lhe general res¬ 
ponsibilities connected with our periodical* —Editor <f the Oriental Christian Spectator. 
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Roll of Members of the Western Indian Organisation of the Evangelical 

Alliance , 

Allen, Rev. D. 0., American Missionary, America 
Atkinson, J, J., Civil Surgeon, Dhulia. 

Albrecht, T. H, T,, German Missionary. 

Antone, Henry, Writer, Bombay. 

Aitken, James, Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland, Satara. 
Anderson, Findlay, Madras Civil Service, Mnngalur. 

Anderson, Joseph, Corporal, H. M. 83rd Regt. 

Annesley, J. T\, Lieut. 26th Regt. B. N, i. 

Andrews, E., Captain, 7th Regt. B. N. L 
Bowen, George, American Missionary, Bombay. 

Ballantine, H., American Missionary, Ahmednuggur. 

Burgess, E., American Missionary. 

Bow ie, John, Corporal, Sappers and Miners, 

Bazett, R. ¥., Civil Service, 

Beg, Wazir, Student of Divinity, F. C. S. 

Bey non, William, Missionary, L. M. S., Relgaum. 

Burn, Alexander, M. D,, Bombay. 

Biggs, T., Lieutenant, Bombay Artillery. 

Brooke, Robert Wilinot, Lieutenant, GGth Rifles. 

* Brown, Robert, Merchant, Bombay, Treasurer. 

Buhrer, M., German Missionary, Mangalur. 

Buhrer, A., German Missionary, Mangalur. 

Brockman, H. J,, Major, 20th Regt. M. N. I. 

Birdwood, Christopher, Major, Commissariate, Bombay Army. 

Bell, W. H.j Elder, Free Cfeurch of Scotland* 

Bell, Charles, Pensioner. 

Bell, Harry W., Captain, Engineers. 

Brown, John, Private, H. M* 83rd. Regt. 

Barr, John. Private H.M, 83rd. Regt. 

Blowers, W. H., Deputy Post Master, Bombay. 

Bolt, Robert, Pensioner, Puna. 

Ballyclougb, George, Pr. H. M., SGlh Regt* 

* Candy, Thomas, Major, Bombay Army. 

Cassidy, H. P., Missionary, Baptist M, S* 

Collett, A. B., Coach maker, Bombay. 

Coffin, Lieutenant Colonel, 12th Madras N. I. 

Copleston, Frank, Madras Civil Service. 

Campbell, C., Missionary, L. M. S,, Mysore. 

Dryer, Thomas, Wesleyan Missionary, Bangalore. 

Cantia, W., Captain 15th M. N. I. 

Christian, Christopher, Conductor, Steam Branch N. S. D. 

Carnegie, D. A., M. D., Surgeon, Bombay Army. 

Cox, William, Private, H. M., S3rd Regt. 

Crawford, John, Private H. M., 83rd Regt. 

Cheese, William, Private, H. M., 83rd Regt. 
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Cook, J. D., Pensioner, Puna. 

Croker, John R,, Captain H. M , 86th Regt. 

Cannon, H. H., Bombay. 

Crisp, Frederick, Bombay Flotilla. 

Couse, William, Corporal, H. M. 86th Regt. 

Corbold, A., Missionary, L, M. S, 

Crisp, Major, Madras Army. 

Clarkson, W,, Missionary, L. M. S., Mahi Kanlho. 

Checkley, E. James, Ejisigo, 1 Oth Regt. B, N. L 
Campbell, Isaac, Corporal, 1st Bombay Fusileers. 

* Davidson, Duncan, Bombay Civil Service. 

Dhanjibhai Nauroji, Missionary, F. G. S. 

Degeller, B , German Missionary, Mangalur. 

Dobbs, E. S., Captain, Madras N. I., Mysore Commission. 

Day, Henry J., Lieut. I9th Regt, B. N. I., Revenue Survey. 

Duff, C. Murray, M. D,, Assistant Surgeon, Hoonsoor. 

* Edwards, E. H., Superintending Surgeon (Egypt.) 

Elder, A. Macdonald, Major, Bombay Army (Europe.) 

Fenton, G. Livingstone, B. A., Assistant Chaplain, Seckjetahy, Puna. 
Fail-bank, S. B., American Missionary, Bombay. 

Fraser, A. G-, Professor in the Puna College. 

Fallon, A. D., Elder, F. C, S. 

Field, John, Captain, 6th Regt. B. N. I. 

Ford, Samuel, Pr, 15th Bombay Fusileers. 

Freitz, J. M., German Missionary, 

Giberne, Charles, Captain, Secretary of th* Protest ant Alliance, London. 
Gillmore, Horatio, Lieut. H. M. 78th Highlanders, A, D. 0., Belgaum. 

* Grierson, David, M. D., Civil Surgeon, Karachi, 

Glasgow, James, Missionary, Irish Prcsb. M. S,, Europe. 

Glasgow, Adam, Missionary Irish Presb, M. S,, Rajkot. 

Greiner, C. L,, German Missionary, Mangalur. 

Garrett, J,, Wesleyan Missionary, Bangalore. 

Gage, E., Lieut, 15th Regt. M. N. I. 

Gomes, M., Scripture Reader, F. C. Mission, Bombay. 

Gabb, J. S.. Capt. H. M. 52nd Regt. Deputy Assistant Adjutant GeneraJ. 
Gompertz, W. A. E,, Lieut. 16th Reght. M N. I. 

Gundert, H., German Missionary, 

Gell, J. S., Capt, 10th Regt, B, N. I. 

* Havelock, Lieut. Colonel, C. B., Dep. Adjt, Gent., H. MJs Forces. 
Bombay, Vice-Presidekt, 

Henderson, W., A. M., Missionary, F. C. (deceased). 

* Harrison, C.M., Bombay Civil Service. 

Hebbert, W. G,, Captain, Bombay Engineers. 

Hume, R. W., American Missionary, 

Hazen, A., American Missionary. 

Hiller, J. G., German Missionary. 

Hamilton, Henry, Major, H. M. 78th Highlanders. 
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Hobson, H. H., Major, 20th Regt. B, N. I* (Europe). 

Hoare, J. L. P , Captain, N. V. Battalion. 

Hislop, Stephen, Missionary, F. C. S. Nagpur. 

Hunter, Robert, Missionary F. C S., Nagpur. 

Hebbert, Henry, Bo 111 bay Civil Service, 

Havelock, Joshua Mars Inn an, Ensign, 6th Regt, B. N. I. 

Hoch, G. W., German Missionary, Manga lur. 

Hennell, S., Lieutenant Colonel, (Europe.) 

Hartley, Edward J,, Wesleyan Missionary, Bangalore. 

Hodges, John, Postmaster, OoUcamumL 
Hessman, A. T. S,, Lieutenant, 2M Regt. B, N. L 
Hunt, Philip, Corporal, Sappers and Miners. 

Halliday, J. G., Captain, 12lh Regt. M. N. I. 

Hebieh, Samuel, Missionary, Basic E. N. S. 

Huber, J., Missionary, Basle E. N. S. 

Hobart, Hon’ble Charles E., Lieut 2Gth Regt. B. N. L 
Hcnsler, Daniel, Sergeant, JL M , StHh Regt. 

Hormazdji Pcs ton ji, Missionary F. C. S,, Bombay. 

Isenberg, C. W., Missionary, C. M. S., (Germany,; 

Irion, C., German Missionary. 

James, C, M. W., Lieutenant GLb E. N. I. 

Jameson, G. I., Lieut.-Colonel, Bombay Army. 

Jackson, James, Pr. H. M. S3rd Regt. 

Jerome, Henry, Lieut. IL M. SGth Regt, 

Kies, G., German Missionary. 

Kiiinis, J, Dep. Inspector General of H. M. Hospital, (deceased). 

Kelly, John, Pr. II. M. S3rd Regt. 

Keeley, Daniel, Pr. 1st B, Fusileers. 

Knight, R., Merchant, Bombay. 

Lancaster, Thomas, Merchant, Bombay. 

* Lyon, Alfred, Merchant, Bombay. 

* Larkins, J. P., formerly Registrar of the Bombay Diocese, (Europe). 
Layer, J., German Missionary, (Germany). 

Lyons, Henry, Pr. H. M. 33rd Regt. 

Lee, Frederick, Pr, 1st Bombay Fusiliers. 

Mitchell, James, Missionary, Free Church of Scotland. 

Mitchell, W. K., Missionary, Free Church of Scotland. 

Mitchell, J. Murray, Missionary, Free Church of Scotland. 

Mitchell, James, Revenue Survey. 

Mengc, C.C., Missionary, Church Missionary Society, 

Mengert, J, II., Missionary, Church of Scotland, (America.) 

* Miller, H. t M. D., Bombay. 

* McCulloch, D., Merchant, Bombay. 

Manger, S. B., American Missionary. 

Muller, J., German Missionary. 

Martinnant, E. J., Clerk in Secretary’s Office, Bombay, 

Meason, Malcolm R. L., Editor of Telegraph $ Courier. 
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Macleod, William E., Captain, 20lh Regt. B. N. I* 

Murray, J., Surgeon, SalarL 
McDuff, H. E. R. Merchant, China* 

Maegling, H. German Missionary, Mangalur, Secretary for Continental 
Correspondence. 

Macfarlanc, D., M. D., Madras Medical Establishment. 

Mi n ch i n, J. * Maj o r, Mad ra s Ar my - 
McKinnon, M* D. ; H. M. 78th Highlanders* 

Mazda, Bapu, Script lire-Reader, F. C. Mission, Bombay. 

Minchin, T., Major, Madras Army, Kunor* 

Monro, H-, (Australia-) 

Macfarlanc, John, Sergt, Major, H. M. S3rd Regt 
McAdams, Robert, Pr. 11. M. S3rd Regt. 

McHugh, Andrew, Pr* H. M. S3rd Regl. 

Murray, John, Pr. H. M> SSrtl Regt. 

Mitcheson, Percy William, Lieut. Indian Navy* 

Macfarlanc, John, Bombay. 

Muller, C>, German Missionary* 

Muller, G. J., German Missionary. 

Mackenzie, Colin, Brigadier, Nizam's Army. 

Macdonald, A., Commander, Indian Navy. 

McGuirmcss, Arthur, Pr. 1st B. Fusiliers. 

Montgomery j Robert, Missionary, Irish Presbyterian Church, Surat. 
McKee, James, Missionary, Irish Presbyterian Church, Surat. 

* Newton, Henry, Bombay Civil Service* 

Narayan Sheshadri, Preacher of the GospelC. S. Mission, Bombay* 
Nesbit, Robert, Missionary, F. C, Bombay* 

Nicholson, J. G , Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. 

Onslow, Thomas, Captain, Madras N. I., Ootaeamund. 

O'Brien, William,Captain, Nizam's Army. 

Price, W. S., Elder, F. 0. S*, Dharwar* 

Payne, W. H., Assist. Collector of Customs. 

Purvis, W-, Major, 9$h Bombay N* I* (Europe)- 
Pruen, W., Surveyor of Ships, Colaba. 

* Peyton, W., Teacher, Bombay. 

Powell, Walter, Pr- 1st Bombay Fusiliers. 

* Reeves, H. W*, Bombay Civil Service, Vick-President* 

Robertson, George H., Captain, 25th Regt. N. i. 

R anda 11, J. V., Apolh ecary * 

Rose, J., Captain, Bhil Corps, 

Rice, Benjamin, Wesleyan Missionary, Bangalore, 

Rundall, J, W., Captain Madras Engineers. 

* Richards, Richard, Master-Mariner. 

Rowlandson, M. J,, Major, Madras Array, (Haileybury.) 

Rock, Jonathan, Pr* 1st. Bombay Fusiliers. 

Robinson, George Thomas, Indian Navy* 

Roberts, G. B., Lieut. 7th Madras Light Cavalry. 
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Reynolds, William, Pensioner,Puna* 

Ritchie, W. A., Bombay Civil Service. 

Ranken, R., Captain, 35th Madras N. I. 

Rutherford, William, Pr. H. M. 83rd Regt. 

Stevenson, Jolm, D.D., Church of Scotland, Bombay 
Stather, W. C., Major, Bombay Army. 

Shaw, A. N., Bombay Civil Service, (England.) 

Speedy, James, Captain, II. M. Sth Regt. 

Smith, G., Elder, F. C. S., Australia. 

* Spencer, N., Elder. F. C. S., Bombay. 

* Stewart, J. C., Elder F. C. S., (Europe). 

Sargon, M,, Catechist C. M. S. 3 Bombay. 

Scott, James, Sergt. H. M. 7Slh Highlanders. 

Shaw, JVI. M., Lieut. Colonel, (Europe.) 

Swinburne, J* D., Captain, H. M. 83rd Regt. 

Sugden, John, Missionary, L, M. S., Bangalore. 

Sewell, James, Wesleyan Missionary, Mysore 
Sprague, Jolm, Puna. 

Schmid, B., D* D r , Missionary, C. M. S., Nilgiris. 

Scott,-, Conductor, Cominissariale, Bombay. 

Stewart, Alexander, Pr. JL M. S3d Regiment. 

Smith, Moseley, Bengal Civil Service. 

Smith, George, Pr, H. M, 86th Regiment. 

Shortrede, Robert, Major, Bombay Army. 

Stokes, H., Madras Civil Service. 

Small, David Henry, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal. 

Sparkcs, John, Corporal, H. M. SGth Regiment. 

Saudwiih, H., Lieut, Colonel, Bombay Army. 

* Townsend, E. H., Bombay Civil Service, President, (Europe.) 
Taylor, Joseph, Missionary, L M. S., Bet gaum. 

Taylor, Andrew, Assistant Collector of Customs. 

Tytler, C. E. Fraser, Bombay Civil Service, 

Thomas, E. II., Madras Civil Service. 

Taylor, Joseph, V. S., Missionary L. M. S., Mahi Kantlia. 

Temple, Robert, Serjeant, H, M. S3rd Regiment. 

Talterford, John, Private, H. M. S3rd Regiment. 

Thomson, William, Lance-Corporal, H. M. SGth Regiment, 

Taylor, Benjamin, Lance-Corporal, H. M. 86th Regiment, 

Valiant, Lockhart, Captain, 1st Bombay Lancers. 

Valiant, Frederick, Lieutenant, Bombay Cavalry. 

Wilson, John, D.D., Missionary, F. C. of Scotland, Secretary, Bombay. 
Willoughby, Henry, Captain, 2nd Bombay Regt. E. L. Infantry. 

WildQT, R. G., American Missionary. 

Wurth, G.) German Missionary. 

Wood burn, Alexander, Lieut.-Colonel 25th Regt. B. N. L 
Wodflf-William, American Missionary, Sa.ta.ra,, 

Ward law,-, Missionary L. M. S., Madras. 
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Wallace, James, Missionary, Irish Presbyterian Church. 

Watkins, J., Conductor. 

Watson, William, Private H. M. S3rd Regiment. 

Wart! roper, Lieut .-Colonel, Madras Army, (deceased.) 

Webbe, W., Pensioner, Puna* 

Williamson, J , Dockyard, Bombay. 

Young, S. D., Captain, M <dras Army. 

Zorn, J. Tli., Merchant, Bombay, 

Ziucke, William, Private, 1st Bombay Fusiliers* 

* # # The gentlemen whose names are marked with an asterisk, together 
with all Ministers of the Gospel who are members of the Alliance* con¬ 
stitute the General Committee, 

Parties wishing to join th^ Alliance are requested to communicate with 
either of the Secretaries—the Rev. Dn. Wilson, Bombay, or the Rev. 
G* L, Fenton, Pima. 

Pecuniary remittances to be made to the Treasurer, Rquert Brown, 
Esq., Bombay. 


Ill — Contributions towards a History or Biblical Trans¬ 
lations in India.— No. III. 

The Hindui Scriptures. 

The Hindi or Hindui language is spoken by the Hindu population all over 
northern Hindustan, with the exception of Bengal. It was the original 
language of the inhabitants before the Muhammadan invasion, and is still 
most extensively understood. Jt has been described as tc the colloquial 
medium of numerous provinces; the language in which by far the greatest 
part of the Hindu Shastras have been translated from the Sanscrit, or in 
which works have been written by Hindu authors; the language of the 
British India Army, of the commercial and agricultural classes, and in a 
word of the bulk of the population of the Company’s Provinces from Raj- 
mahai to Ilissar on the borders of the Bhatti country.” The character in 
which it is written is the Naim. The Deva Nagri, or sacred Nagri, is that 
used by the Brahmans and Pandits. The Kailhi Nagri is used by the com- 
mon people in the Provinces of Behar and Benares. The greater part of 
the Company’s sepoys, and other natives in the service of Government, as 
also the mercantile and trading classes, use provincial characters, the most 
important of which is the Mahijani, 

In 1SU3, the Serampore missionaries commenced a translation of the New 
Testament in what they supposed to he the Hindi language, hut they subse¬ 
quently found that their translation more resembled the Hindustani or Urdu 
dialect. 

Tliis was one of the three translations which Dr. Carey wrote w ith his 
own hand ; and one of the two which he translated from the original Greek* 
The printing of it had been delayed for want of funds, which caused much 
regrettothe missi muries; as they wrote iu 1809, tf The call for the New 
Testament in Hindustani is constantly increasing, and we have reason to 
believe, the version will he generally understood** 1 

In 1811, their version was printed, l s 000 copies* In the previous -year, 
however, 181(1, Mr. Mardon, amissionary stationed at Goamilti nefe Mal- 
da, wrote, “Among the people that we had an opportunity to converse with 
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in the neighbourhood of Miniary, there was scarcely a person who could 
read either Bengali or Dcva Nagri. Tho character which is most used 
among them is the Beshi Nagri, or, what they call Mahajani NYigrb I 
think, that if at some future period it were practicable to procure a fount of 
Deshi Nagn types for the Hindustani Scriptures, it would he a good thing.” 
This was the \hs\ demand for Scriptures in, what is now called, the Kailhi 
character of Hindui. 

Mr. MardoiPs testimony was confirmed in the next year by Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain, who on his journey from Cutwa to Agra in 1SU, found llisit the na¬ 
tives on (lie banks of the river did not like the Hindustani translation. 
From Ghazeepore he wrote, “The Brahmans appear to despise the transla¬ 
tion from this circumstance, that it contains so many Musalman words/ 5 
And again from Agra, “ The language of his people appears to be pure 
Hindi, 51 This led him to feel the necessity of studying Hindui 

In 1SI'2, the second edition of the Serampore version of the New Testa * 
meat was commenced, but with all the other translations, the printing of it 
was delayed in consequence of the fire w hich occurred in that year. 

The loss of paper and types, however, w as snon replaced, anil in 1813, 
the translation of the Pentateuch was printed, l 000 copies. Such also was 
the demand for Scriptures in Hindustani, that it had been found necessary 
to strike ofT editions of Matthew' for immediate circulation, 

Chamberlain's studies had been retarded by the Government removing 
him from Agra in 1*13, but in the same year the Lord opened up the way 
for his return to the Upper Provinces, by inclining the Begum Sutnroo to 
engage him as tutor for her adopted son. He thru took up his residence at 
Sirdhami, and from thence wrote; “ I wish the Scriptures were printed in 
pure flimlui, and shall endeavour to prosecute this object as long as I live. 51 
He was encouraged in thus endeavouring to spread abroad the word of 
God, by finding that one of his writers, who was subsequently baptized, was 
first led to rellect on religion by receiving a single copy of the gospel of 
Matthew, which Mr Chamberlain bad sent from Agra to Delhi, From Ids 
numerous avocations, however, his progress with the translation was very 
slow. Frequently he Laboured at it, when suffering from severe illness, but 
it was a work he loved. “ I delight in the work of translations,” lie wrote, 
" and have my heart set upon the completion of two versions of the word of 
God, But my heart fails me. If my rough continue, w hat ran I do I” 
And again, “ I wish to live and complete the work I have in hand; hut if 
the will of the Lord be otherwise, I pray that he may give me resignation 
to it and satisfaction with it.” 

In 1815, the second edition of the Serampore version of the New Testa¬ 
ment was printed 4 ,000 copies and in the same year Chamberlain wrote, 
£< We must have a fount of types for the running Nagri. This is the 
character used all over Behar, and in many other provinces, where the 
Deva Nagri is very little used. Specimens I am procuring, and will send 
them down.” 

In 1818, the Serampore version of the Old Testament was printed 1,000 
copies. Imperfect as the translation appears to have been, it was much 
sought after. Many sepoys, in their desire to obtain a copy, brought testi ¬ 
monials from their Commanding Officers, hoping by this means to ensure 
the granting of their request. The missionaries mentioned at this time, 
that of their converts, eighteen had been indebted under divine grace to the 
translation of the Scriptures for their conversion. This fact encouraged 
them to persevere in their labour of love. 

In ISIS, Mr. Bow Icy, a missionary of tbe Church Missionary Society at 
Chunar, commenced altering Marty n’s Hindustani translation, so as to 
render it acceptable to the Hindus. It contained too many Arabic and 
Persian words to please them. Mr. Bowley was assisted by a Pandit, 
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who had long been employed by Mr. Colebrooke, fmH also by a learned 
Brahman. In the same year the printing of this version was begun, and 
Matthew was struck off, 5,000 copies. 

In 1810, Mr* Bowlcy’s translation of Mark, Luke and John was printed, 
5,000 copies each, and his version w as considered one of the most accep¬ 
table that had ever been conferred on the natives* In this year, the 
Serampore version of the gospels w as reprinted, 4 S 000 copies, 

3n 1820, on the 10th September, Mr, Chamberlain’s Hindui translation 
of the New Testament was finished, and in making the announcement, he 
“thanked God and took courage . ? * It was resolved to print an edition of 
it instead of another edition of the Serampore version, and accordingly it 
w as at once sent to press ; and 3,000 copies of the gospels w ere printed, 
both in the Deva Nngri and Kailhi characters. Mr. Chamberlain however 
did not live to see the remainder carried through the Press, and in conse¬ 
quence ol his death in 1822, the publishing of this version of the Scriptures 
was delayed. Such was the assiduity with which he had devoted himself 
to the translations, that there was reason to fear his life had thus been 
shortened. He was so anxious that they should be accurate, that after 
having finished them with the Pandit, he again transcribed a great part of 
them with his own hand. 

In 1821, Mr, Rowley’s translations of the Acts was printed, 2,000 
copies ; and in 1823, he had completed the translation of Ihe Hindu! New 
Testament. The Epistles of Ids version were printed in large type, and 
an edition of the gospels was struck oflf to correspond with them. These 
were ready in 1825, *2,000 copies. 

In 1823, the two Hindui versions, commenced by Chamberlain, were 
printed to 1 Cor., as far as he had revised them, 3,000 copies of each, and 
in 1824, 4,000 copies of the gospels were reprinted, having been again 
thoroughly revised* 

It may be well here to mention the plan pursued by the Bible Society in 
reference to the publishing of the Hindustani Scriptures. The New 
Testament was first printed in Urdu or Hindustani, Martvrds version, in 
the Persian character ; then followed an edition from it in the Nagri cha¬ 
racter; and then the same translation was altered into the Hindui version* 

In 1820, new editions of Matthew and John in Hindui w r ere printed, 
4,000 copies ol each in Hindui Nagri, and 4,000 in Hindui Kaithi* 

In 1827, Genesis in Hindui by Mr. Bowley was ready for the Press. 

In 1830, Exodus, 4,000 copies, Leviticus, 4,000 and Isaiah, 2,000 copies 
were printed* All these were prepared by Mr* Bowley, who w r as indefa¬ 
tigable in bis labours, for not only did he translate the Scriptures, but he 
also distributed them in large quantities. Mr. Thomason, fearing he was 
too lavish of the precious store, warned him not to throw away the 
volumes ; and his reply is striking* “ Permit me/ 3 he wrote, f * to beg of 
you to picture to yourself for a moment, being in the midst of an annual 
Hindu fair, as I was the other day at Mirzapore, surrounded by, on a 
moderate calculation, forty thousand people, pent up literally so "closely 
as to be unable to move, by reason of the pressure of those heathens, 
soliciting for the words of eternal life, which w ere translated, printed , and 
sent you purposely for distribution among them: could you, Reverend Sir, 
permit me to ask, in such circumstances have refused those who could 
read (of which you had previously satisfied yourself) and were importu¬ 
nate with you for them I” 

In 1832, another edition of Mr. Rowley's Gospels and Acts was com¬ 
menced. They were completed in 1834, 4,000 copies of each. The print¬ 
ing of his Hindui Old Testament was also in progress, ami was finished 
in 1836. 4,000 copies were printed. 
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Chamberlain has been called the fC Apostle of the Hindus, 13 and the same 
term might with truth be applied to Eowley. He was untiring in his cilbrls 
for their good. He prepared the translations for them. He preached 1o 
them. He distributed the word of God amongst them, and yet lie was ever 
pressing on himself ami urging others to do more and more for them. His 
frequent letters for supplies of Scripture indicate a degree of jealousy, lest 
Bengal should be more highly favoured in this respect than the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces ; but he was thus tf zealously * flee Led in a good cause; 33 and how 
few resemble him, in thus seeking not their own things, but the things of 
Christ and the advancement of HU cause! The Lord often encouraged 
him in his labours. lie thus mentions one ease : “ At the mold. in the hills, 

I met a learned Pandit, who three years before, at that annual lair, had re¬ 
ceived a copy of I he New Testament in Hindui IVoin me ; but 1 did not re¬ 
cognize the man till he lvimself stated the circumstance, and that was after 
he had sided with me against other idolatrous learned persons, w ho had 
been, defending idol-worship, and had borne a delightful testimony to Christ 
and his religion lie said that book was worthy of repeated perusal, and 
that he had read it over several times. He spent about three hours with 
me in a lent crowded lo excess, and gladly took the Psalms and Proverbs, 
and prevailed upon others to accept of books.” The cireulalum oi the 
Scriptures, however, is a work the result of which will he seen, not in 
time, but in eternity. Those w ho are bearing the burden and heat of the 
day , ami who often feel as if they w ere spending their strength for nought 
and in vain, ought to be encouraged by the thought tliat the seed they sow , 
though unseen by their eye, is watched <oei by the Searcher ol hearts ; and 
in an hour of trial, of sickness or oi death, the Holy Spirit may bring it to 
mind, and cause it to spring up to eternal life. Unbelief is ever ready b> 
say, “Let him make speed, and hasten his work, that we may sec it ;* 3 but 
as “the husbandman waitelh lor the precious I nut ol the earth, and hath 
long patience for it, until he receive the early and latter rain,’* so, the soul 
of him who has full confidence in the faith ltd ness of his God. can wait, be¬ 
lieving that in due season the showers of lhe spirit shall descend, ami the 
Sun of Righteousness shall arise with healing under his wings, and by His 
bright beams cause His people to spring up as the lender grass, till the 
moral wastes and wildernesses of the w orld shall blossom as the rose, £< and 
instead of the thorn, there shall tome up the fir-tree, and instead ol the 
briar, the myrtle tree, to the praise and glory ot llic Lord.” 

In 1SSG, a translation of the Psalms into Hindui was printed at Seram 
pore. It was prepared by Mr. Thompson, who was lor many years a 
Missionary at Delhi and was much blessed in Ids work. The 3rd edition 
of the Hindui New Testament prepared at Seram pore was published there 
in 1837; it also was, probably, the work o| Mr. Thompson. 

In 1S37, large reprints were commenced of Mr. Bow ley's New Testa¬ 
ment, be having revised it ; 1,000 copies of the New Testament and 2,000 of 
the Gospels and Ads in Hindui Nagri, and 5,000 copies of the Gospels and 
Acts in Hindui Kail hi. These were ready in 1839, 

In 1830 also, Dr. Yates and bis brethren published an edition of Matthew 
in Hindui Nagri, 6,000 copies ; bul they delayed the print in g of the remain¬ 
der ol the New Testament, in order to sec whether the translation was 
likely to be understood. 

In 1840, Mr. Rowley’s New Testam ml was again printed, 5,000 copies 
in 12mo., the Gospels and Acts, 1,000 rnpies ; Matthew, 15,000 ; Mark, 
Luke and John, 10,000 copies each ; and Genesis and Proverbs, 5,000 
each. In 184*2, *2 000 copies of the Gospels and Acts in one volume l2mot 
were ready, and 8,000 of the Acts 12mo,, in Hindui Nagri; and in Hindui 
Kaithi, Markj John and the Acts, 5,000 copies of each. In that year, the 
Baptist brethren in Calcutta reprinted their version of Matthew in Hindu 
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Nas:ri 3,000 copies, and published the other Gospels ami Acts in the same 
dialect, 3,000 copies of each, and also, Ihe four Gospels and Acts hound 
together, 1,500 copies* They also struck off their first edition of Matthew 
in Hindu i Kail hi, 5,000 copies. 

In tins year a missionary at Agra mentions, that in conversing with a 
native on the Christian religion, the latter, a Pamtil and an aged man, said, 
“ I know that the precepts of your religion are excellent, but I have never, 
seen Christians live up to them, IJ This objection is one that has been 
brought against missionary efforts in all parts of India, from the days of 
Ziegenbalg downwards. In glancing over the records of missionary labour, 
it is humbling to read of the impression Ihnl has been left on the minds of 
llie heathen, by the conduct of (hose called Christians. And though some 
of the natives now are able to distinguish between real and nominal Chris¬ 
tians, yet, whose conduct is so consistent and so unequivocal, as at all 
times to hear the scrutiny of those among whom we dwell t It is a solemn 
thought, and one which each who loves the Lord should consider, whether 
his conduct, (and that is lad (he index of the stale of Ids heart) is as holy, 
not merely as it ought to he, hut even as it might be. \Vc are not straiten¬ 
ed in the Lord ; but we have not, because we ask not, and desird not. If 
our souls are abiding in the light of the Lord's countenance, and w f c are 
walking in that light, we shall doubtless retied some of those glorious rays, 
however foe hi y, and our conduct will loll on others, and it may be for their 
everlasting good In tln-se days nf much activity and profession, we should 
be special!y watchful ol the inner IHe o! our souls. As that is cherished 
and increases, s<i shall we be made useful in our day and generation. That 
worthy servant of (bd, Mr. Rowley writing of missionaries said, "If each 
one were to look into his nu n heart and conduct, mid observe what is going 
on in the professedly religious world, he would soon limt a solution to the 
obstacles in the way of the propagation of the gospel ” And another godly 
missionary, who has also gone (o his reward, thus expressed himself, “ Oh 
lhat the people of God would remember that one wedge of forbidden gold 
in ihe whole camp may cause Ai to prevail, after Jericho has been taken! 
* * When the visible church in Calcutta, or in India, shall shine forth in 

the beaut y of holiness, and shall eject from her the world and its beggarly 
elements, then will the Lord look upon his redeemed Bride as of old, and 
give her the nations as her dowry. ?? 

In 1843, Acts in Himlui Kaithi, 5,000 copies 12mn., was ready. 

In 1845, an Auxiliary Bible Society was formed at Agra, and as thence¬ 
forth the duty of providing Hindu! Scriptures would devolve upon it, a 
Committee was at once appointed to revise the translations already printed. 

In LSltJ, Genesis and Proverbs, 5,000 copies of each, in Hindui Nagri, 
were finished in Calcutta, ami handed over to the Agra Society j 5,000 
copies of the Psalms were also in the press, and when finished in 1847, 
they also were sent to Agra. Ami in Himlui Kaithi, there were also finish¬ 
ed, 5,000 copies each of Genesis, Psalms, Proverbs, Matthew and Luke. 

The Baptist brethren too had now published their translation of the New 
Testament, 1,000 copies, and also 8,000 copies of the third edition of Mat* 
thew, 4,000 copies of the second edition of Mark, and Luke, 4,000 copies. 
These were in the Nagri character. Dr, Yates did not live to revise his 
translation of the Now 1 estament, but Air, Leslie undertook this work and 
w-as enabled to accomplish it* 

In 1817, they completed the printing of 1,500 copies of the Gospels and 
Acts, and 4,000 copies, each of John and Ihe Acts in Himlui Nagri; 3,000 
of Matthew in Hindui Kaithi, were also printed. 

And in the same year, the New Testament revised by the Agra Commit¬ 
tee, was sent to press, 5,000 copies of Ihe whole, ami 3,000 extra copies of 
the Gospels and A els. These were ready in 1849. 
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In that year also, it was arranged that the Calcutta Bible Society should 
continue to provide the Scriptures in Hindu i Knit hi, hut that those in Hin- 
dui Nagri should he prepared by the Agra Bible Society. Accordingly, 
during the year, Luke in Hindu! Kail hi was printed, d,(H)0 copies. 

In 1850, John and Ads were also ready, 5,00(1 copies each, and large 
editions were a train sent to p ess ol the Kaillii Scriptures. The printing of 
them was superintended by I lie Rev Mr. Sternberg of Arrah, The Hindu! 
Nagri Old Testament was also sent to press in this year by the Agra So* 
ciely* Mr. Owen had been the principal reviser of it* 

In I85L in Hindui Kiiiibi, Genesis ami E\odus to chapter xv , 5,000 
copies was ready, also Matthew, Mark and Luke, ‘20,0 0 copies n! each. 

The Baptist brethren had also printed at this date, in Hindui Nagri, 
their second edition of the New Testament, 2,5( 0 copies, also Daniel, tran¬ 
sit! ted by Mr. Thompson of Delhi, 1 (100 copies, the first edition. And in 
Kaillii, they had printed lltcir first edition of Mark, Luke, John and Acts, 
3,000 copies, their first edition oft he New Testament, 2,000 copies, and of 
the Gospels and Acts, L-5UU copies* 

In 1852, Psalms and Proverbs, and the four Gospels and Acts, 5*000 
copies of each were ready, also, John, ‘20,0(10 copies, and Luke and Acts 
together, 10,000 copies* 

And in this year also, the Hist volume of the revised Hindui Nagri Old 
Testament, 4,000 copies was finished. It was printed at Allahabad, under 
the superintendence of the Rev. \\\ Owen, 

Thu« have the Hindui Scriptures in both characters been prepared, up to 
this date, and cast as bread upon the walcr* r Missionaries in ail parts of 
India,have testified that the natives themselves say, that such labours will 
not be fruitless. One has recorded that in conversation, a native remarked 
to him, “Your holy hook influences the mind, and when our bnys can read 
and understand it, they are Christian* hi heart, accordingly we try to pre¬ 
vent the first impressions/' Another native in a different part of India 
also said, ** Yon do well to rive books, though we may not read them, but 
our children will do so, for we know that at last all will become Christians/' 
And a native gentleman, who last year was baptized, thus speaks of the in¬ 
fluence the Scriptures had on him : 

“ The reasons why 1 embraced the Christian religion were, t hat Hindu¬ 
ism, Muhammadanism, Deism, Pantheism, Sufiism, &c., could not satisfy 
my conscience, while the Bible did it abundantly* The moral My and sim¬ 
plicity ol the gospel, the lives of the blessed Lord Jesus Christ and his 
holy apostles, the doctrine of original sin, and that of salvation by the 
blood, of the Saviour, are things which I found nowhere, and which are 
quite sufficient to convert I he man who, through the Holy Spirit, is made 
to feel the insupportable burden of his sins* Let a man in this state of 
heart-felt misery—let him read the New Testament, and he must become a 
Christian.” 

Thk Hindustan r ok Urdu Scriptures. 

Urdu is the language of the Muhammadan population of Hindustan, who 
amount to many millions of people. It is spoken with the greatest purity 
at the two native Courts of Delhi and Lucknow ; and being the language of 
those who ruled over India during several successive centuries, it is widely 
diffused throughout the whole oi this country* Most of the native officers 
of Government in the revenue, judicial and'"customs* departments use it; 
therefore, for the benefit of tens of thousands of souls, the Scriptures are 
required in Urdu or Hindustani. 

In 1804, an edition of the Gospels in Hindustani issued from the College 
Press of Fort William* It was translated by Dr. W* Hunter, and waa 
written in the Nagri character. 
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In 1805, Henry Martyn arrived in Calcutta, and without delay commenc¬ 
ed studying Hindustani. He laboured at it assiduously, ami with great 
delight. Such entries as the following arc frequent in his diary ; 

** The time lied imperceptibly, while so delightfully engaged in the tran¬ 
slations r the days seemed to have passed like a moment* * * What do 

I not owe to the Lord, for permitting me to lake part in a translation of his 
word I Never did I see such wonder, and wisdom, and love, in that bless¬ 
ed book, as since I have been obliged to study every expression ; and it is a 
delightful reflection, that death cannot deprive us of the pleasure of study¬ 
ing its mysteries /* And again, " All day on the translations employed 
a good while at night in considering a difficult passage; and being much 
enlightened respecting it, I went to bed full of astonishment at the wonder 
of God's word ■ never before did I see any thing of the beauty of the lan¬ 
guage, and the importance of the thoughts, as I do now.” We have seen 
that Carey feared lest his mind should become secularized, even with bibli¬ 
cal criticism ; and the spiritually-minded Martyn apprehended a similar 
danger, when he prayed, “May the Lord, in mercy to my soul, save me 
from setting up an idol of any sort in his place ; as I do, by preferring even 
a work professedly done for him, to communion with him and added, 
“ How obstinate is the reluctance of the natural heart to love God l But, 
Oh my soul, be not deceived; thy chief work upon earth is, to obtain saneti- 
fic ati o n an d to w a 1 k w i l h God.” 

Martyn was assisted by Mirza Fitrnt, an eminent Hindustani scholar, 
and in March 18U8, his translation of the New Testament w as finished. It 
was then submitted to the inspection of various learned persons in India ; 
and as it was considered idiomatic and plain, it was sent to press, at Se- 
rampore, in 1811, 

The printing of it was retarded in consequence of the destruction of the 
printing office by lire in 1812, but the toss of types and paper was soon re¬ 
placed, and in 1815, the first. edition was completed. It consisted of -5,000 
copies, and was in the Persian character. Henry Martyn, mi one occasion, 
had written, " Oh, may I have the bliss of soon seeing the New Testament 
in these languages” (Hindustani and Persian) “ready/ 3 He did not, 
however, live to witness it, lor in 1812, at the early age of thirty-two years, 
lie was taken from service below to perfect glory above. And thus again 
was that, saying true, “ One soweth and another rcapelh/ 3 So it is, "that 
both he that so we I h and he that reapelh may rejoice together/ 3 

In 1817, a second edition of the New Testament was printed, 2,000 
copies, in the Dev a Na.gri character ; and in ISIS, 5,000 copies of Matthew 
were struck off, English and Hindustani on opposite pages. 

In 1819, a commencement was made 1y procure a translation of the Old 
Testament in Hindustani or Urdu, so as to Ibnn, with Martyr/s New Tes¬ 
tament, a complete edition of the Bible. Martyi/s assistant Mirza Fitrut 
had prepared a translation of nearly the whole of (ho Old Testament, and 
at this date Messrs. Corrie and Thomason undertook to revise and com¬ 
plete it. 

la 1822, the Pentateuch in Hindustani or Urdu was printed, 2,000 copies 
in quarto ; and in the same year Martyi/s translation of the New Testament 
was again under revision for publication. The Principal of Bishop’s Col¬ 
lege, l)r. Mill, superintended it. 

In 1824, the Psalms in Hindustani were published, 4,000 copies in octavo. 
This was the first good version of the Psalms ever printed in live Urdu lan¬ 
guage. A translation of them had been published at Halle in 1747, but it 
was very defective. 

In lids year another translation of Genesis also was printed,- 4,000 
copies. 

In 1825, Isaiah and Provcrlti were printed in Urdu, 2,000 copies each. 
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In 1 yjG, Mr. Thomason was obliged u» go to Europe oo amount of health^ 
and thus the Urdu Bible was delayed, which was <t cause of much regrel, 
as i( was supposed that it once a " sound and iahhful Inuishilhm into 
Urdu' 1 were completed, a kids would be laid for the employ'merit t>f trans¬ 
lators in all parts of India j as from it translations might bo made into all 
the dialects of Hindustan. About this lb no Archdeacon Come mentioned 
one proof of the efficacy of the Urdu Scriptures. A native who died in 
his house at Benares, had been led to the truth by perusing them ; ami, 
nourished by the sincere milk of the word, his growth in grace was * videut. 
During Ids illness, a native gentleman spoke to Corrie of the inutility of 
attempting to convert the heathen, and added, none of Ihe converts were 
sincere in their profession of faith* The Archdeacon replied, by taking 
him to see the dying convert ; ami the sight ofhis meekness and patience, 
and faith and hope in Christ, astonished his heal lien country man, who 
departed, exclaiming, it was the most wonderful sight he had ever wit 
ncssed. The last words of the dying man were striking. A Iriend asked 
him how he fell ; and he, utterly regardless of the weakness ami suffering 
of the perishing body, answered ;; I desire to he with Christ, 55 Soon 
after he expired, and his desire was ul lamed. 

Mr. Thomason had earned on his translation to the end of'2nd Kings, 
and though no one had been found capable of completing the work, it was 
determined to print what was ready. Accordingly, in 1823, the first 
volume of the Urdu Old Testament was published, 2,000 copies. Also an 
edition of Genesis, 4,0.011 copies, and ihe Acts, 1,000 copies. Both these 
were m the Nugri character* 

In 1829, the revised edition of the Urdu New Testament was printed, 
2,000 copies. It had been revised by Thomason to 2nd Corinthians, and 
the revision was concluded by Mr DuCosln, under the superintendence of 
Archdeacon Corrie* In this year Mr. Thomason died. He was a man 
devoted to his Master's cause, one of much judgment and meekness, yet 
who did not shrink from testifying against sin, even when committed by 
those who were high in station and in rank. Me was a burning and shin¬ 
ing light to liis Master’s glory in tills land, and of him it may be said, that 
** the memory of the just is blessed. 1 ’ 

In 1833, Mr Robertson, one of the London Society's Missionaries at 
Benares, offered to carry on Mr. Thomason's translation of the Urdu Old 
Testament ; and as he was considered well qualified for the work, the offer 
was gladly accepted. He had scarcely entered on his labours, however, 
when he was summoned from service below to glory above. So unfathom¬ 
able are the ways of Him who sccth not as we see ! In this year the 
Urdu New Testament was again printed, 2,000 copies. This was the 
third edition in the Nugri character. There was at this time a great de¬ 
mand for the Urdu Seriptiires, especially m the Persian character. Mr. 
Bovvley wrote from Chuoar in 1S35, Next to the Gospels in Ifindui, 
nothing do we so much need as the Gospels in Urdu, for the tens iff 
thousands of Persian readers to be found everywhere up the country* 1 " 
Accordingly in 1S35, Mark and John were printed, 5,000 copies of each ; 
and endeavours were made to raise funds for printing the other Gospels. 

In !S3f>, the missionaries at Benares, having formed themselves into a 
Translation Committee, were preparing a revised version of the New Tes¬ 
tament in Urdu Persic; and Luke, 8,0110 copies, and Acts, 3,000 copies, 
were printed. Matthew was also printed, 8,000 copies. All these were 
ready by the close of 1839. 

The Benares missionaries undertook, in 1S3S, the continuation of Mr, 
Thomason’s Urdu Old Testament, but after having revised the first 
twenty-four chapters of Genesis, they were obliged to give up their pro¬ 
posed plan. 
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M?. Wilkinson, a Church Missionary at Goruckpore, then offered a 
manuscript translation, which he had prepared, of the greater pari of the 
Old Testament, and this was handed over to Messrs. Shurman and 
Kennedy at Benares, who were endeavouring to execute a translation, as 
Mr. Wilkinson did not consider his own ready to be printed, but hoped it 
might prove a help in preparing a good version. 

In 1839, an edition of the four Gospels and Acts was printed in Roma¬ 
nised Urdu, *2,000 copies, and also 1,000 copies of the same with English 
and Urdu in opposite columns. The Urdu or Hindustani translation was 
one of the four translations Dr. Yates had undertaken, and in 1839, his 
version was published by the Baptist Missionaries, in two editions. The 
one in Sro, with marginal references, 1,000 copies, and the other in 
smaller type, and without references, 500 copies* Of the smaller edition 
extra copies of the Gospels and Acta were struck off. This translation 
was considered an excellent one, and a competent judge, one who was 
afterwards actively engaged In the completion of Thomason’s Urdu Old 
Testament, wrote of it: iC In this work the Baptist body have conferred 
upon India a benefit of no ordinary character, and the time will come when 
thousands shall bless them for it.” 

In 1841, Genesis, Psalms and Proverbs were reprinted, 3,000 copies of 
each; also, the New Testament in 12mo. 5,000 copies, and in Svo. 3,000 
copies. The version of the New Testament printed in this year, was the 
revision of Martyn’s translation, which had been commenced by the Be¬ 
nares missionaries in 1836. It had been found that Martyn’s version, though 
excellent in itself, contained too many Persian words to be suited to the 
humbler classes, and the Benares version therefore was Martyn’s, sim¬ 
plified, for the use of those who could not understand his original. All the 
Scriptures published in this year in Urdu, were romanized; many missiona¬ 
ries having w ritten that such an edition was required for the perusal of 
Native Christians, drummers, and others acquainted with the English 
alphabet. 

In 1841, there were also published 3,000 copies Svo. of the Urdu New 
Testament, H. Martyn*e translation, and 5,000 Gospels and Acts revised ; 
also John and Acts, 5,000 copies, and Luke and Romans together, 1,000 
copies, and John and 1st John together, 1,000 copies. All these were in 
the Arabic character, for the use of another class of readers. The Urdu 
scriptures therefore were now published in three different diameters, the 
Perdan, the Arabic and the Roman. 

In this year also, the Baptist brethren published the Urdu Testament 
I2mo, in the Arabic character, 3,000 copies, and separate Gospels and 
Acts, 1,500 copies, and the Acts, and John’s Gospels 4,000 copies each. 
They also printed the four Gospels, 4,000 copies each, in the Persian cha¬ 
racter. One of the Baptist brethren at this time met with an interesting 
circumstance in connection with an Urdu Testament. At the Hurd war fair, 
he gave a copy to a feeble old man, who on receiving it, clasped it to his 
bosom, and with tears in his eyes exclaimed, “I have now got what I 
wanted—I have got the whole Word of Jesus : I will read it, examine it, 
and see how I may be saved through it 1” 

In 1842, the Urdu Old Testament was at length completed. Messrs. 
Shurman and Kennedy, assisted by Mr. Wilson^ a Missionary at Allaha¬ 
bad, and Mr. Hawkins, a member of the Bengal Civil Service, finished 
that which Mr. Thomason had commenced upwards of twenty years before. 
Editions were printed both in the Arabic and Roman characters. Before 
the close of 1843, there were ready 6,000 copies of the Old Testament Svo.' 
and 1,000 of the Pentateuch Svo. with 5,000 copies of Psalms and Isaiah 
12mO', and 5,000 copies of the New Testament Svo. and 11,000 12mo. AH 
these were in the Arabic character. And in the Roman character, there 
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were ready 3,000 copies of the Old Testament Svo., and 3,501) copies of tin 
New Testament, and 3,000 copies of Isaiah 12mo. Messrs, Shurman and 
Hawkins had revised the translation of ihe New Testament, and carried it 
through the press. They had in this edition returned very much to the 
original translation by Henry Mavtyn. An Urdu Persic reprint was also 
undertaken of Genesis, 3,000 copies in Svo. and 5,000 in I2mo., and of the 
Proverbs, 12mo. 5,000 copies. The Baptist brethren likewise struck ofl 
3,00c copies of the Gospels and Acts. 

In 1845, Matthew, Mark and Luke were printed, 5,000 copies each, In 
Urdu-Persic, and in IS IG John, 5,000 copies. Another edition of the Urdu 
Roman New Testament was also issued, 5,000 copies: and by the Huso 
of the same year the Baptist brethren had printed lar^c editions of the t nhi 
scriptures, both in the Persian and the Arabic character. In the latter, 
their 4th edition ot the New Testament, with mardmd references, was 
issued. In consisted of 2,500 copies. Alter the death of Dr Yales in IS 15, 
the Urdu Scriptures were carried through the press by Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. Lewis. 


In 1847, the Acts were printed, 5,000 copies in Urdu-Persic, a id by 
the dose of 1851, the Baptist brethren had completed tltefr 1st edili m T 
the Urdu New Testament in the Persian character, 2,5 0 copies I2mo , 
anti they had also printed 23,000 different purl ions of the Gospels and Arts, 
m the Arabic character, besides their 5lh edition of the whole Testament 
m that character, 3,000 copies. 

YVe Imve now traced the entire Urdu New Testament through sixteen 
editions. As one thinks of such largo numbers of the Word of God brine: 
m circulation in this heathen land, one cannot but rejoice ; and the more 
so, when such instances as the following show the pow er of even one word, 
ami of small fragments of the Gospel. Mr. Sternberg, the missionary at 
Arran, mentions that on one occasion, a Muhammadan, a violent eppnser 
of the truth, found an Urdu Psalter in a neighbour's house; and looking 
into it, the 2nd Psalm interested him, and his curiosity was roused as to 
the « everlasting/’ kingdom of Messiah. He asked some of his brethren, 
how this could agree w iht the Quran ; and not meeting with a satisfactory 
reply he Bom that time became more willing 1o listen to the truth. Mr. 
Sternberg addi, « The copy of the Psalms had been given to the person, in 

i se possessionil was iound, ?nost reluctantly on wnj port The other 

r <Z y C r ic - r d wc ^ «««» w „ni s ; 

t ' when I was stationed at Chunar, a native Roman Catholic used 
“ : lt ™ r "‘: rel, f l0US "Mtrurtion. There was ,x«,t at that time any /««.- 
latwnajfke Srnpturestobrput , nt n Ida hands; ] Ihmrore selected tome 
*ffi* ra « t , 'n'l'ortant passages of tl.cBil.le, and according to the l est ofmv 
ability ibctakd a translation oj them, very imperfect, it is true, to the poor 
man, who wrote it on a number of pieces of loose paper I soon lost si dd 
ot him and heard nothing ol him for many years; but have been lately in- 
farmed l.y the Kev. Mr. Wilkinson of Gortu kpnrc, that a short time aX he 
md jten called to visit tins same man, when upon his death bed. Oil entcr- 
ing into conversation with him. he was surprised by the extent of his ne- 

llrwcdin 0 re(V.^ L,ni>l r r i'i reli / rio,, » ? n * 1 the propn«ly of (he feelim* lie ox- 
A ,C so * ,n,1 1 situati<m 'a "Inch ha was then placed. 

nlLr nn O.e poor man produced tlm loose slig.s of 

[taper oil "hiH, lie had written my translation*. On these it api eared his 
soul had fed through life, ami through them he died such a death that Mr. 
Wilkinson entertained no douU «.| his having passed into glory "— Calcutta 
Christian Observer. ' 
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i . M j sc e li.a N eo its N on r es —Re v. Robert M o.xtg omery —D e at i i 
of Mu. Bala Go pal. 

The Rev. Robert Montgomery of the Irish Presbyterian Mission at 
Surat* left India* with Ins family by the Steamer of 28fh SqiL for Europe, 
on medical advice, lie arrived in India on the 1 -Itli March 1812, and after 
labouring four years in Kathiawar, principally at Porbamlar on the Western 
const, he was transferred to the station in Gujarat from which he now re¬ 
moves, While in Kathiawar, he was principally engaged in preaching the 
Gospel and private conference with the natives; and his efforts were bless¬ 
ed to the conversion of two Musalman families of respectability, consisting 
altogether of thirteen members, and of a family ol BliiJs of four individuals, 
and of a Rajput, all ofjvhom, with perhaps a single exception, have vin¬ 
dicated the Christian profession by their life and conversation. At Surat, 
to his engagements in preaching, he has added the charge of several ver ¬ 
nacular schools, and of the mission press, in connexion with which he has 
spent much time in editing and revising many Gujarati tracts and several 
portions of the scriptures, Mr. Montgomery has proved an able, and faith¬ 
ful labourer in ihe Lord’s vineyard; and he carries with Ihm the love anti 
respect of all his acquaintances. We pray that the object of Ids visit to 
his native land, the recovery of his Health, may be speedily accomplished. 

—— Mr. BAG G >pal, a very promising Brahman convert and distinguish¬ 
ed medical student, connected with the Free Church of-'Scotland's Mission 
in Bombay, died on the blh of September. We hope to be able to insert a 
biographical notice of him, prepared by ohe of his native brethren, in our 
next number. 

2. Native Baptisms at Nagpur. 

Mr, Bislop thus writes ;— 

The Lord has been prospering us in our Mission work. On the bth of 
July, three Hindus were admitted into the Church here. The eldest named 
Pahod Singh was a Rajput, and has for the last three years possessed our 
confidence as a teacher in one of our city Schools. Another is Balm Pan- 
darang, who after having been driven from Christ by the persecutions of 
man, and the temptations of Satan, has now returned, we trust, to the 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls, The youngest was Ramaswami, a Tomul 
youth, who accompanied us to Madras, and among other means of grace 
seems to have been much benefited by the vernacular preaching of Raja - 
gopal and Venkataramiah. Statements were drawn np by all three of the 
way in which God had led them, which were listened to with marked at¬ 
tention, by a large congregation of Europeans and Natives. 

Others appear to be prepared to follow their example ; but as they are 
not connected with the city of Nagpur, their application for baptism will 
not affect ihe community in general, so muc h as a recent case did, to which 
I will now adverb Gam Singapa is of the Ra j Mnistry caste, a youth of 
about 17 years of age, educated in our English School in the city. I fe was 
for several months under deep exercises of heart previous to making known 
to ns his wish to join the Christian Church. When he came with that ob¬ 
ject, remembering the proceedings in Balm Band a rung’s case, we consulted 
ihe Resident as to what he intended to do. He said he would confer with 
the Rajah, and try to secure a law for libcrly of conscience after a certain 
age. The tad that same evening withstood the entreaties of his father, 
who for upwards of an hour strove to induce him to return home. After 
dark, for three hours we were surrounded by a party of &) bricklayers at¬ 
tempting to knock in our doors. Next day the mob increased to 3(h), who 
broke our windows, and again attempted l» force open our doors. What 
with ri ving, shouting, and open uolrnce, Gant’s e nurape tailed, and he 
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went over to liis kindred, with whom lie is stilt living hut in ifrnil misery 
The whole matter is in an undecided stale, and therefore 3 shall absiain 
from entering further on the general question of llie law, or the more |i£ir 
titular questions that have sprung up. We have need more than evi'r to 
seek to God as our refuge, and strength, and present help. Ymtr allee 
tionately, 

S, Hisnor. 

—Madras Native Herald* 

The baptism offin.hu Pandurnng, aboul whose profession of Chris tin nily 
so many difficulties Ibnnerly occurred, will he looked cm vviih particular 
satisfaction.— Edit* of the (). V. S. 

3. Baptisms sa t t-iik Fhki: Chit licit iMission, Mai>has. 

The largo Hall of the Free Church Institution, Esplanade, was crowded 
on Sabbath evening last, hy Europeans, East Indians, and Aalives, boll. 
Mahomcdans and Hindus to witness the solemn ceremony of Baptism 
administered to /ire individuals—one Mahomedan and three Hindu yoiiihs, 
and one Hindu female. The preliminary servieea were coudueled hy (he 
Rev. R. B. Blyth. Thereafter Rev. J. Anderson preached from Romans 
X. 10. <f For with the heart man bHicvcth itiilo Righteousness ; and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation. 11 The discourse was a 
powerful and masterly defence of Modi m Missions, ... 

Before the ordinance 1 was administered Mr. Anderson gave some interest 
ing particulars of the previous history of each of the young persons who 
were to be baptized. The eldest, Abdul Under is a Muhammadan youth 
of 25 years of age, a Say id, and an Arab by descent- His case is ;m In¬ 
teresting ami hopeful one. lie has been for twe lve years in connection 
with the Free Church School—chiefly however, studying in the Brandi 
School til Triptieaue under the aide tuition of Mr. J. Whilely. lie there 
received a thorough training both in the ordinary and higher brandies ol 
education, and day by day, during all that time studied attentively Lin 
word of God. For a long time his Scriptural studies seemed to produce 
hltlc impression ; hut by and bye, and eh icily during a late Nines j* when 
visited hy Mr. Anderson, ihe (ruth look possession of his heart, mid he 
appeared simply ami beUeviuglv to accept the terms of the Gospel. But 
then he felt his chains and the question was, how could lie act nut his con¬ 
victions? A sense of shame, the iVar of his people, and the love of i clu 
lives stood between him and an open avowal of bis belief of ChrKfiamH 
But God in his providence removed Ids dilUeidth-s ami made bis wav plain 
before him. All his relatives died except bis wife, Almsibk, and bod 
inclined her heart that she willingly and a lied ornately accompanied her 
husband to the Mission House* She is remarkably intelligent and opi n, 
anti although she lias not yet been sufficiently instructed in Christianit> So 
warrant her bap (is in, good hopes arc entertained that the day c>l her ad 
mission into the Church of Christ is not far distant. 

Kanak.iswami is a youth of 20, and has attended the Institution fm 
several years. Eupuswdmi and Parlhasard are respectively ol the ages 
and 19, and both have been in regular attendance for nearly fbur years 
About si\ months ago, their relatives discovered in them a growing all.uli 
incut to Christianity, mid to counteract this evil, as they deemed it iv 
moved them from the Free Church School, and sent them elsew here I■ n 
be instructed. Bui their precaution* were vain. 'The incorruptible word 
of God had been lodged in their minds, and they only waited a fitting 
opportunity to break from their idols and become open worshippers of ||,< 
living God. 

Anamalt is a girl of caste, and now in her fourteenth year. >he ha- 
attended Ihe girls' day school for four years, coining b> m hod m tin* morn 
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ing anti returning in the evening to her heathen home. She hast long 
cherished a desire Lo enter the Church of Christ* and manifested the ear¬ 
nestness of her purpose by secret prayer and study of the Bible. She 
lias been sorely tried by tho conduct of her grand-mother* but hitherto 
she has remained firm in her resolution to follow the Lord, 

In one of our issues in the month of March of this year we noticed the 
baptism of seven individuals in connection with the same Mission, now 
here are other live added to the Native Church.— Madras Athen&um, 
September 20 . 

4. Baptism in rut: Free Church Mission* Calcutta. 

We have great pleasure in recording that since our last notice of bap¬ 
tisms in connection with the Free Church Mission* another youth, one of 
the students in the Mission Institution, lias been strengthened to tome for¬ 
ward, and declare himself a Christum. Like many of his companions, he 
had to pass through a severe ordeal, in consequence ut Jus declaration. 
He was for several days assailed with entreaties, cajoliugs and reproaches; 
but by the grace of God stood lmn lo his purpose, and was baptized by 
I he Key, John Milne, on Wednesday the (>th July, in I ho Free Church. 
His name is Mndhusudau Singhu, May the gracious Lord be with him, 
to bless him and to make 1dm a blessing.—C#/. Christ. Obs. 

5< Aon a Prize Essay—Notice . 

In November 1831, a notice to the following effect was published by the 
Secretary lo the Agra Tract Society : 

lt A prize of Ks, TOO is hereby offered for the best Ode in Hindi verse 
in praise of the Lord Jesus Christ, written on the model of the best and 
most popular native authors, Tulasi Das and others, with due regard to 
the sacredness of the subject. The Ode is meant for the perusal of 
heathen as well as Native Christian readers, and should, therefore, be partly 
narrative, for the purpose of giving the reader a general idea of our Lord’s 
earthly course, and making the allusions in other parts of the composition 
intelligible to all. The topics embraced should be, Christ *s pro-existence, 
deity, mission from heaven, incarnation* life, character, self sacrificing 
love to men, death, resurrection, ascension, rule over His Church, His 
coming to judge the living and the dead* the benetits of IIis sacrifice, and 
the universality of ils application to all who will receive Him, all treated 
in the way best calculated to stir and affect the heart oflhe native reader. 
The subject might, it is supposed, be treated in about 20 r > dob.ls and 
chanpuis. 

i( The poems must be given in befure the expiration of 1852, and arc to 
be addressed to the Secretary of llie Tract Society, Agra. 

£i The names of the w riters should be forwarded in n sealed envelope 
attached to the Poem. 5 ’ 

The competitors for the above prize having been unsuccessful in obtain¬ 
ing it, notice is hereby given* that the period of reception h extended to 
the end of 1853. 

T r Hoernle, 

Agra, May, 1853. Secretary t Agra Trad Society. 

6. Evangelization or the Spanish Peninsula. 

The attention ot the friends ol Christ is earnestly requested to the con¬ 
sideration of a proposed scheme for the cvangcdizalion of the Spanish Pe¬ 
ninsula. One of the objects ol this scheme is l lie immediate establishment 
of an Evangelical Protestant College in Lisbon, in connexion with the 
Protestant Mission l here The sum ol only a few hundred pounds is all 
that is required tor the establishment and full equipment iff this College. 
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When established, h is calculated that it will I*' more than inin lt. 

This College itscll is an object filled to engage the deepest interests of the 
Lori's people. The blessed and astonishing results of the hde Mr. Robert 
Haldane^ personal labours in the evangelical training of young men in 
Geneva are well known. Aft one and another ofthese eminent trophies n! 
’Divine grace attract the notice and the interest of the Chrislian public in 
their several brief visits to this country, the mind is irresistibly thrown 
hack in contemplation to the precious season when, through the instrument’ 
ality of a single honoured man of God, the sends of evangelism were so ex¬ 
tensively sown on the Continent. 

The establishment of a Protestant Evangelical College in Lisbon may 
be, through the blessing of God, followed by similar results. The already 
existing mission in Lisbon, and the establishment of this Evangelical Col¬ 
lege, would be as a nucleus from whence the Word of God and the Gospel 
of Christ may be extended over Portugal into Spain, into the Brazils, and 
over South America generally. There are men able to enter upon this 
work, and who are waiting to be culled into these interesting and import 
ant fields, Bui the means are wanting. A small book just published by 
Messrs. Johnstone and Hunter, on the Evangelization of the Spanish Pe¬ 
ninsula, and advertised on Saturday last iti our columns, will tell the tale 
and the wants of Spain, and the various means whereby these wants may 
be overtaken. The scheme comprises, first, the already mentioned pro¬ 
posed Evangelical College. Second, The employment of Evangelists and 
Colporteurs. Third, the support and extension of a Gospel Magazine, 
written in the Spanish language, by M. Calderon, a converted Spanish 
priest, aiming directly at the spiritual cnlighlenm nl and conversion ot 
Spaniards. This Magazine is printed in London, and is circulated hi Spain 
and South America. Fourth, The support and extension of the Protestant 
Evangelical Mission in Lisbon, through the instrumentality of w idt h much 
good has already been effected. 

It h long since Spain was the sphere of an apostle’s interest and zeal. 
(Itom. xv, 21—28 ) May the Lord's time to favour her now be come : 
tc Then the people which sit in darkness will sec a great light, and to them 
which sit in the region and shadow of death light w ill spring up/ 1 

Within these last lew weeks, a communication of some importance ha* 
been received from Spain, invohing immediate missionary work there. Ac 
cordiugly, relying on what the Lord may provide for this work hi Scotland 
and elsewhere, the opportunity was embraced, and a remittance ha* boon 
sent from London by Dr, James Thomson, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Committee there, with the promise of the rest as required, Immediate 
funds arc urgently required for the carrying out of this important eilWI. It 
is a means of immediate action which God lias himself unexpectedly pro¬ 
vided, May the Lord incline the hearts of his people liberally to respond 
to lids most urgent appeal, and to enter in and possess the laud f—M 7/ness. 

7. Break-up or the Mormon Imposture. 

The Utah correspondent of the New York I)a\h) Times gives some re 
markable particulars of the disruption w hich has taken place amnugsl the 
Mormon lies by reason of the secession of the Gentiles and Gladdenites 
who have been denounced by Brigham Young, the Norman Prophet:— 

“ In my last/ 1 ho says, “I premised you some further account of the 
Gladden excitement. After the demonstrations by Brigham and Parley, 
the heretics were forbidden to hold meetings anywhere, or tn assemble to¬ 
gether in a greater number than three. On Sunday, the 27th of March, the 
subject was resumed at the tabernacle by Elder Erast us Snow, in a sermon 
distinguished for its profanity and brutal ferocity. This has not lieeu re¬ 
ported fur the Deseret Netvs } and I must depend on my memory. H> 
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began with llu; most sickening and fulsome adulation of the bashaw of toil) 
laiis, who, at present, occupies the high and mighty position of Ihc Prophet 
of the Lord * in these last days * This concluded lo Lite entire satisfaction 
of the honest and pure-minded'Brigham, the speaker, by the way of lash¬ 
ing himself into a rage, poured lor III a torrent of invectives against the 
Gentiles. Me then Look up the Gladdeniles, and hoped the Lord would' 
curse and destroy them. He plainly told Ihe audience that w hoever should 
be the executioners of divine justice in this case, and slay the Gladdenitcs, 
their wives and their children, from the face of the earth, would receive a 
bright crown of glory. The injunction to assassinate the Gladdenitcs w as 
open and undisguised, and repeated iu a variety of forms, and what is more 
to be lamented, was plainly responded to by the audience. It was a sphere 
of murder, plain, palpable, frigid lul, and sickening. The picture was one 
w hich, once seen , can never he effaced from the mind. A preacher, in the 
pulpit, ferociously enjoining the murder of men, women, and children, for 
a difference of opinion, and tw o thousand faces intently gazing upon him, 
with fanatical approbation ; the regions of ihc damned could scarcely pre¬ 
sent a scene more truly diabolical. A Gentile emigrant present stood it as 
long as lie could, hut dually left the tabernacle with compressed lips and 
clenched list, and evidently under an uncontrollable paroxysm of indignant 
excitement. And this is Murmonism I These arc the people who are 
eternally talking of Gentile persecution 1 Yes, they have been persecuted, 
as debauchees ami felons usually are, but never on account of their reli¬ 
gion. They have ever been a bubbling and seething cauldron of pollution, 
and can no more be tolerated in the bosom of civilized society than gangs 
of counterfeiters and thieves. You may ask if all Mormons are to come 
under this severe condemnation. J do not mean to he so understood. 
There are a great many w eak and simple-minded people, who have no very 
definite ami fixed belief, and glide along w ish the current without any posi¬ 
tive harm; there are others who are fanatical, and, of course, dangerous 
instruments in the hands of tlie rasa ds who control them; there are others, 
again, w ho arc totally sick of Mormonism, but remain quiet until an oppor¬ 
tunity occurs to escape. Snftw was succeeded by A mas a Lyman, a rubi¬ 
cund, smooth-faced debauchee, who resides in San Lernarilino, Cab, and 
has concubines, at convenient stations between that place and this, lor the 
glory of the Lord. His language and manners were less violent and more 
disguised, hut quite ns significant. He reminded the members of the 
Church of their ‘covenant obligations, 1 and strongly urged that this was an 
occasion in which particular members were to perform tlie duties allotted 
to them. This was in reference to the ‘ Danitcs/ or * Brothers of Gideon, 1 
a band of organised ruffians in the Mormon Church, whose business it is to 
execute the mandates of the council, ( right or wrong. 1 That such a band 
once existed, l have abundant proof; that it now exists, I have no doubt. 
Smith had appointed a meeting at his house for the same Sabbath, and, as 
the hour approached, a hand of young men assembled around his door, 
and collected a quantity of stones ready for use; and, as tlie Gladdenitcs 
came and entered the house, a long, six-foot scowling Danite, named 
Cummings, In obedience to Ids ‘covenant obligations/ took them by the 
collar and led them out, with threats of extermination. Of course Ihc 
meeting was broken up ; nor am I aw are that any has since been held. 
After these things it was generally supposed by the Gentiles that Smith 
would mysteriously disappear, as obnoxious men sometimes do here ; but 
he has been on his guard* and no catastrophe of the kind has happened. 
Modesty is at a sad discount at Salt Lake, nor is it at all n matter of marvel. 
Polygamy and other forms of licientiousness have very much broken down 
those useful harriers, by which human virtue is in a degree protected in 
c i vilized communities. M 
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I,—School? for the Dheds of Surat—The Customs of the 
Dheds. 

The institution of these schools by the Rev. Dhanjibhai Nauroji 
of the Free Church of Scotland's Mission in Bombay, we noticed 
about a year ago. A sermon was lately preached in their behalf by 
their founder iti the Free Church, which realized about Rs. ‘250. The 
following is the suitable appeal which was made for them on that oc¬ 
casion. Fully to understand it, it must be borne in mind that the 
Dheds are a degraded tribe of Aborigines, who have partially added 
the rites and superstitions of Brahmanism to their own Cushite worship 
of the ghosts of their ancestors and deprecation of devils. For these 
interesting schools, we shall be happy at all times to receive eonlribu- 
tidhs. Others of a similar character should be established throughout 
Gujarat. 

“This day a collection is to he made for the support of Bhed Schools at 
Surat, The Dheds, as most of you know, are very numerous in Gujarat, 
and form a larye part ol the population of Sural. In character and social 
position, they somewhat resemble the Farw£ns of the Deccan. The Hindus 
regard them as of very low caste, and reckon it an act of impurity to touch 
them. They generally occupy the outskirts of towns and villages. They 
are clever to a certain extent, and on the whole industrious. The state of 
morality is very low among them. Cunning, deceit, and hypocrisy, are the 
chief elements in their character. Intemperance, and all its concomitant 
evils, have a great hold on them. Some of their customs are most shocking 
to our feelings. They are superstitious to an incredible degree. In cases 
of illness and disease they trust more to the mantras and magical influence 
of their Gums, or religious teachers, than to medic ine. They worship all 
the idols of the Hindus, and many more that the latter do not know. Their 
Shastras, or scriptures, which recount to them the mighty deeds of their 
Sadhus, or Saints, are lull of impure stories. Their Gurus are among the 
most ignorant, indolent, and vicious beings. They rob and ruin these poor 
people. They make visits of several clays to different families, whom they 
oblige not only to feed them, but to supply them with opium, and other in ¬ 
toxicating drugs, to which they are greatly addicted. They are generally 
seen on the verandas of different houses, with two baskets attached to each 
end of a pole, and covered with brown cloth. These baskets contain one or 
Third Sekies. Vox, IV. No, 10 29 
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two small brass idols, a few shells, which are greatly adored, a piece of red 
cloth on which to spread these objects of worship, a bell to awaken their 
gods with, a piece of sandal, wofld, and a small looking-glass to help them in 
making marks on their foreheads, which they take care to make of enormous 
size in order to show their greater sanctity. And how do these Gurus pass 
their time 1 In sleeping after a heavy repast, in smoking ganja,—a narcotic 
drug,—in repeating before men and Women most impure tales, in singing 
wicked songs„ in gambling with money they get from their followers, and 
the like. These are tire men for whom the ignorant Dhcrfs cherish pro¬ 
found veneration; and whose mandates they dare not slight nor neglect. 
You may judge from this what the character of the people must be, when 
those to whom they look up as guides furnish them with such examples. 

“ It is among these people that the person now addressing you founded 
schools a little more than a year ago. Before that time they were altogether 
neglected, and had not even the scanty means of education which are offered 
to other classes of the people. At first he had many difficulties and preju¬ 
dices to encounter. The people objected to sending their children to school 
because they said they were not made for learning, and that even if they did 
learn, the Government would not give them situations in its offices. They 
were, however, at last induced to send their children. The schools are now 
two in number, attended by about 70 or 80 children j a few of whom are 
girls. These children, with the exception of one, knew not the alphabet; 
out no w t more than half, including some of the girls, can read any Gujarati 
book. They have gone over several large tracts, and one or two books, and 
are now r reading a course of instruction for the use of Gujarati schools. The 
Gospels are read by the boys of the first and second classes, and religjous 
instruction is given to them alb This is done by the Missionary himself 
and in lus absence from Ihe place, by a convert who daily superintends them. 
Every Sabbath morning at eight oViock the children are assembled at the 
chapel belonging to the Irish Mission. After the service k over, they are 
divided into different classes, which are taught by Christian people. As yet 
the Missionary is not able to say much about the good accomplished by 
these schools ; but this he can state with perfect truth that they promise tt> 
do well. Last Sabbath you heard the account of a boy who attended one of 
these schools, and who died in interesting circumstances. There are other 
boys w ho are know n to assemble in secret places for prayer, and who try to 
abstain from idolatrous practices; but it would be premature to say any¬ 
thing more about them at present . Let us, dear friends, pray for them. I 
may in conclusion state that these schools were at first liberally supported 
by the European residents of Surat. But most of these kind friends have 
left that station, and the burden of their support falls upon the Missionary. 
And I feet most thankful to my fathers and brethren for their agreeing to 
give me this day *s collection, which I trust will be liberal. If I get sufficient 
funds, I shall, in God’s providence, open more schools, for which there is a 
great demand.** 


II*— German Evangelical Mission in the Canara* South¬ 
ern Maratha and Malayalam Provinces, and on the 

NlLAGtRIS. 

We have just received the thirteenth report of these missions, which 
is one of the most interesting of its kind which we have perused dur¬ 
ing the last twelve months* 

The following is the census of the mission :— 
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“Our congregations” the report states, “have increased as much as last 
year, two hundred souls having been added to their number. God be prais¬ 
ed for the work of His grace among us ! May the time soon come, when the 
Sheep flocking to Christ the Shepherd shall he counted by thousands, in¬ 
stead of tens and hundreds, when His People shall stand before Him in the 
beauty of holiness as the dew of the morning. 

The number of scholars has decreased, hut wc are rather inclined to re¬ 
joice in this loss, because it is a symptom of progress in direct Mission work* 
When new men enter the Church of Christ, they who have come into the 
Courts (as it were) of the Lord's house, without any real hunger and thirst 
after spi ri t u al th h igs , are fr i gh to ned aw ay * 

Our Invalids have partly been restored to health, the Lord be thanked.-— 
Br. Gundert is strong enough again, to venture on a sermon now and then. 
Mrs. Irion has lieen enabled to return to her sphere of lalxir. Also Mrs. 
Buhler’s health is improving, though slowly. On the other hand, Br. Huber 
is obliged to remove Mrs. Huber to the Nflagiris for a season, and Br. 
Moegling has at last resolved on reluming to Europe to recruit his health. 
The Lord has been sen gracious in preserving the lives of all the Members 
of our Mission household for so many years—By our latest accounts Br. 
Hiller, who last year emigrated to America from amongst us, has safely 
arrived with his family in his new home, and is ministering to a Congregation 
at Albany. 

The accounts given of our Mission by our esteemed Principal, after his 
return to our Native Country, have greatly revived the sympathies and zeal 
of our friends, and the funds of our Mission have been kept from sinking. 
More could not he expected of the liberality of our comparatively poor 
country during a time of distress such as the present. The debt incurred 
by our Committee during the past year lias been greatly reduced, though not 
paid off entirely. Wc trust that our Indian trends ami supporters will con¬ 
tinue to measure their liberality by our wants, nor be tired of helping us, as 
long as w e are not tired of working.” 

Of the more remarkable incidents and notices of the mission during 
the year, vve mark the following — 

Mangalur. “Two brothers and a sister, natives of Purala, removed to 
Bokkapatno, a suburb of Mangalore, to the house of a relative who at that 
time desired to join us; there they made the acquaintance of Andreas our 
late Catechist. Their relative drawing back from the Gospel, they were 
obliged to leave his house and dwell with a member of the Church; these 
three persons give us much joy. The conversion of a temple-musician* who 
has a large family to support, suqtriscd us much. He has of course given 
up his old profession, and does not find it easy to maintain his family; he is 
however willing to work and his conduct is satisfactory. A third family 
were drawn to us by the influence of their mother, w ho w hile visiting a sick 
sister in the Poor House heard the word of God from old Simeon, who is in 
charge of that establishment She believed the Gospel, and wished her 
husband also tojoin her in entering on the Way of God; when he refused, 
she came alone, but soon after her husband and children followed her. We 
are well pleased with them. A fourth family (parents and one child) have 
come to us. Those poor people had lost all their other children, the sur- 
’ or also seemed sickly. They ascribed their affliction to the power of a 
Bhuta (demon) who used occasionally to possess the mother. In despair, 
they came to us n as we are reported among the lower castes, to have great 
po w e r i o d ri v i ng away Bh ut as T he y w ere ha p 1 1 zed alter receiv i n g s u i labl t* 
instruction. They believe in Christ, hut are still weak. Another family, 
two male members of which were baptized some years ago, have been also 
received. The mother was at her earnest and oft repeated request baptized 
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in the name of Jesus just before her death, the other four children arc now 
with us,— 1 The state of the old Church Members is on the whole satisfacto¬ 
ry. Of the fifty-two new converts, we have no cause to complain; some 
evidently received the seed into good ground ; others resemble the stony 
ground ; all are as yet weak in faith, Six of them were baptized on the 8th 
of February 1852, the rest at various intervals during the year. There is 
but one wholly destitute family, that of an old man who resides in the Poor 
House. All the young people arc learning trades, Weaving Bookbinding, 
Printing, Watchmaking, Baking, and Tailoring,—The Boarding School for 
girls is going on as usual. The cider girls are, besides the regular school 
lessons, instructed in General History and Geography, This school gives 
us (as it ever must do) mingled cause of joy and anxiety .“The Bovs* Or¬ 
phan School, is in a satisfactory stale, the boys have a good knowledge of 
of Biblical History and Geography. Both these schools are partly sell-sup¬ 
porting, the work done by the girls supplies about one third of the annual 
expenditure 3 the labors of the boys one fifth, There arc sixty-three girls 
and thirty-seven boys. 

The Catechists have made themselves useful in the spheres of labour con¬ 
fided to them.—A great loss lias been sustained among them by the death of 
Andreas, who was taken away in the full vigor of manhood. The Lord had 
mad©him the instrument of opening a door for His word in Utchila and 
Guddo. For many years, though with a heavy heart, he continued in his 
original occupation of Toddy draw ing, being at the same time an elder in the 
Church ; two years ago he was appointed to the Catechist’s office. He was 
a quiet, simp) ©minded, sincere man; we trust he has entered into the joy of 
His Lord.—There is now a Calhechist at Eoltna. who keeps school during 
the week and has regular Services on Sundays. He is regularly visited by 
the Brethren. All the people from the Oulstation visit Mangalore once a 
month to partake of the Lord’s Supper. 

Rr. Hoch writes ; “The last year has been a sad one for the. English 
school, and our hopes of its gradual restoration to its former prosperity have 
not as yet been realized. 

“First all the Brahman boys left because they would not sit on Ihe same 
benches as the Billawar lads, and there is no prospect that the interdict of 
the most powerful Brahmans, threatening with expulsion from caste all 
those who should re-enter the school, will lie speedily rescinded. Then 
all the Musalmau lads left the school, at the instigation of the elder ones, 
^eeause they would not read the Bible, A very few of them have come 
hack, but their aversion to the word of God has not abated. The Roman 
Latholics also did their best to induce all the boys of their persuasion to 
leave the School, and in many cases they succeeded. Few new Candidates 
have applied for admittance; so at present there are only fifty one pupils 

The youths admitted to the Catechist Institution in 1847, finished Ihe 
appointed course oflust ruction in January 1852, and in March 1852 a new 
class of fourteen pupils was formed, under the superintendence of our Prin¬ 
cipal the Rev. J. Jose xu ax s. 

The branches of knowledge now imparted are those recommended by the 
Principal. Two daily Bihdlical lessons are given, one in the New Testa- 
ment, in which the Gospels have nearly all been expounded, the other in 
the Old Testament, in which the first three Books of Moses have been read 
and a fuller account of the Tabernacle, the Sacrifices and Worship of the 
Jews has been given. Besides these lessons, Sacred History has been 
taught according to the excellent German Handbook of Dr. Kurtz The 
most important passages of Scripture are committed to memory Notes 
of the sermons they hear are taken dowm by the Scholars, which are ex 
ammed every Monday morning, when correct skeletons of the sermons are 
dictated. The study of the Cana rese language forms one great part of the 
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daily tasks. As the languages of Southern India are closely related to 
each other, we hope, that even those pupils who are not Canarese by 
birth, and who will most probably hereafter labor in districts where an¬ 
other language prevails, will yet derive benefit from a correct grammatical 
knowledge of Canarese. The German language is also taught, and good 
progress has been made during the last nine months; it is hoped that most 
of the pupils will be able to read and write German with ease, by the 
time their course of study is completed. Arithmetic and Singing are also 
taught. Sometimes the boys employ themselves with gardening in the 
evenings; latterly they have often taken morning walks with their teachers, 
Domestic Worship is regularly observed ; morning and evening the word 
of God is read, with Singing and Prayer. In the last year, a full practi¬ 
cal exposition of the first Epistles of John has been given at these seasons. 
Once a week, the class assembles with one of t lie teachers for Prayer, 
and friendly, confidential intercourse; mutdi blessing has been derived 
from these meetings. The Teachers have reason to be thankful and satis¬ 
fied with the progress and conduct of the pupils, — The newly arrived 
Brethren Ruben and Kaundinya begin to feel at home in their work, 
amongst the pupils under their charge. Br Moegling, being thus relieved, 
has taken leave of the Catechist class, which he has had charge of, since 
1847. He intends to return to Europe for a season on account of his 
health. 

The Gospel has been regularly preached in the Bazaar of Mangalore 
twice a week by the Brethren Moegling and Kaundinya, The Catechist 
class usually accompanies them to the preaching station, which is in one 
of the most populous streets of the Town, The Brethren have been 
agreeably surprised by generally finding numerous and orderly congrega¬ 
tions. The effects of this Preaching are, as yet, known only to Him who 
knowelh the hearts. Three little preaching tours to the adjacent towns 
have been made, and a longer journey to the great Heathen festival of 
Subrahmanva w as undertaken in December, On all these lours the Cate¬ 
chist pupils have accompanied the Brethren, and some of them have 
shown a laudable zeal in speaking to the Heathen with whom they came 
in contact, as far as their knowledge and abilities would permit them. 

One of the three Heathen schools superintended by Br.Moegling, has 
been given up, as it w T as at an inconvenient distance, and small progress 
was made. Of tbe tu r o which remain, one has a good master, and both 
may under careful superintendence be expected lo bear fir uit to the Mission. 

Br, Moegling reports ■ I have not been able to accomplish much 
in the literary department, 1 have assisted in a final revision of the Gospels, 
corrected my Tract on Caste, and recast another on the Hindu gods The 
printing of the Bibliotheca Camataea has been carried on under my eye. 

I have had three Catechumens in lhe course of this year; two of them, 
a Musalman and a Brahman, have left me again, the latter has turned 
Musa] man \ May the Lord have mercy on their souls!—■'Towards the end 
of October, a man who looked like a Sanayasi came to me. He said his 
name was Guruayya, and that his native place was Manantoddy ; he wish¬ 
ed to receive instruction and to become a Christian. During my first con¬ 
versations with him lie gave mean account, (which he subsequently con¬ 
fessed to have been false) ofliis past history, and assured me that he ear¬ 
nestly desired to be taught the word of God; I replied: “We are com¬ 
manded to MAKE disciples ofall nations : I have therefore no objection to 
receive yon as such, but you must come as a true disciple, wishing to he 
taught, and ready to obey. 51 I asked him to consider well, before he came 
to live with us; after two days deliberation he came for good. He made 
no objection to taking his meals with the Catechist, class; when asked to 
work in the Printing Office, he went and placed himself under Mr. Plebst 
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assuring me however, that his object iti coming to us was not to gain a liveli¬ 
hood, but to seek the salvation of his soul. I found him to be possessed ol 
good natural abilities. He had read in Canarcse Barth’s Bible Stories, and 
was thus induced to come to us in his search after the truth. Prom 
this book he had obtained glimpses of light, yet his mind was (as it were) a 
piece of petrified Vedanlism. The object of his highest desire was, "the 
Intuition of God/’ He hoped we possessed some esoteric doctrine by 
which we might enable him to attain to this cherished object of his heart. 
Perceiving after a short time, that I doubted the veracity of his story, he, 
of his own accord gave me a true account of his life and circumstances.— 
His real name is Somaya; he is a Native of Coorg, and left his home some 
years ago, on account of debt. His father had been in the service of a 
former Coorg Rajah, The cider brother of Somaya was made Jamadar of 
the Body Guard of the Rajah, and was in high favor with him ; he broke 
his leg while attending the Rajah on a fishing excursion, and died from the 
unskilful treatment of the native Physicians. Somaya was at the age id 
eleven years taken into the Rajah’s Band, and instruct d in Music by an 
In do-Briton Bandmaster from Mysore. The liajah was passionately fond 
of Music, and played himself on several instruments. Somaya was in high 
favor, when (1S34) the Coorg w ar broke out and the Rajah was deposed 
So m a y a i hen w on t bat: k o f h is fa in i I y estate, f i fie e n miles f rom Mi' re a r; i 
During the so called Coorg insurrection in 1837, when the Diwan of Coorg 
called out his adherents, and seized the Rebel-Chief, Somaya also did good 
service, and was rewarded hy the Government with a gift of land. By this 
time, he had acquired a knowledge of the Malaya lam language under a 
Malabar Astrologer, and had become acquainted with Lingaitcs o! the 
Vcdanlist creed. He subsequently made a pilgrimage to Benares to sec 
his old Master the Rajah, anil was absent from home three years, Jlis re¬ 
turn was bailed wiih joy by his wife j it look him some years to repair the 
injury done to his property hy Ids protracted absence. Three years ago, 
he drew upon himself the displeasure of the Diwan, and lost a targe sum of 
money hy a speculation in the Cardamom trade. He went on pilgrimage 
to Gokarna, with a relative, and one Musalman attendant. After two 
months he revisited his home but the Diwan sent to arrest him ; he succeed - 
ed in eluding the vigilance of hip keepers, and after lingering for a day in 
the vicinity of his home, lie quitted his afflicted w ife and three children, 
bidding them farewell for ever. Nine hours he spent in reaching under 
cover of night the Mysore territories, wandering all that time through jungle 
paths. He had now’ no hope nor aim, but thought he would now renounce 
the world entirely and " seek God ” in the Pantheistic sense of the phrase. 
Thus he went from place to place, and at last about a year ago came tu 
Mangalore* Passing himself off as a Sanyas!, he gathered a few disciples 
among the Sepoys, who supported him. He exhorted these disciples to 
abstain from drinking and other gross sins, but he found no rest for his soul. 
At last he obtained (as before stated) a copy of Barth’s Bible Stories in 
Canaresc from a lad living in the house in which he lodged. The reading 
of this book greatly struck him, he thought: Perhaps I may find here true 
philosophy.—At this time he had a singular dream, to the following effect: 
A Guru (spiritual teacher) had arrived from Europe. All the Europeans 
acknowledged him as their Master; his aspect was singular but majestic. 
His retinue was composed of black people of the lowest Castes. He w ished 
to speak to the Guru, hut in spite of all Ins exertions through the medium 
of his retainers, he never could obtain an audience. This dream made a 
vivid impression on Ids mind; at last he resolved to visit the European 
Padres in hopes of finding through them, what hie heart needed. He came 
to one of our Catechists, who brought him to us. From the outset he was 
very attentive to the instruetion he received, and soon wearied me with the 
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questions he asked on those portions of Scripture we read together. Still 
fov many weeks there was no change. His mind was evidently grasping at 
the new doctrine, but his way of thinking remained the same; it was not 
easy to dislodge from his mind the principles of Pantheism. One day after 
a lengthened exposition of the way of Salvation through the blood of 
Christ, and of the. progressive sanctification of believers by the power of the 
Holy Spirit he said: “Now 1 see the way in which according to the word 
of God, the soul of man is freed from sin, but what do you teach regard¬ 
ing the divine and eternal element of human nature I” (Paramatma)— 
When reading the Sermon on the Mount he was very anxious to hear my 
explanation of the words “ Blessed! are the pure in heart for they shall see 
God.” When he found that I kncw r nothing of a present “intuition of 
God,* 1 but only of a future seeing Him for which we must now be made 
meet, and when J explained lo him the difference bet we n the present walk 
by faith and the future walk by sight, be was evidently disappointed. Gra¬ 
dually however, the light u. ..utli dawned on him. When at Buntwal, 
which is finely situated on the bank of-the Netraw ati river (and which we 
visited on pur late Missionary tour,)he urged me to baptize him without 
delay ; lie said : “ I believe jn Christ the Son of God, and may be baptized 
like the Ethiopian Eunuch.” 1 told him that the Eunuch bad long known 
the w'ord of God, and asked him first to learn the Creed and the Ten Com¬ 
mandments ; when he had done so, they were explained Jo him more fully. 
It was evident that his constant attendance as a listener when we preached 
on this tour, was beneficial to him. He began to discern the difference 
between human philosophy and the word of God, saying “The words of 
philosophers are very fine sounding, but the language of the word of God is 
that of plain sense, all it says js real; things are, as we hear and believe.”— 
While on this journey, he was told by some of his former acquaintances, 
that bis brother w ho ad since his absence managed the family estate had 
died last Monsoon, and that his own wife and this brother^ widow who 
were formerly at enmity were now reconciled, but had much trouble in 
transacting the family concerns, they therefore begged him to return home, 
but he said “I am now a Christian, 1 shall stay with the Padres, perhaps I 
shall write to my wife from Mangalore.” When he told me of all this, I 
said I thought it was his duty to go hack to his family; this astonished him 
as he had evidently expected to be called upon to forsake all, when h: em- 
br?u;ed Christianity. Ere long however he was Jed to see that this was the 
path of duty, and though with regret at first, is now quite reconciled to the 
idea of return ng to his home, in spite of the troubles that aw r ait him among 
his people in consequence of his conversion te> Christianity. A decided 
change is i^qw to be seen in him, especially since be relumed with us from 
the tour above spoken of; his quiet, diligent deportment in the Printing 
Office, drew the attention of the Superintendent. When I told him I would 
baptize him on the 6th of January, and asked him what new name he would 
like to receive, he asked me, not to give him the name of any of the great 
men who are mentioned in the Bible, because, he said, “ I am nothing but a 
great Sinner.” He was called Stephanas, after one of the first converts of 
Aehaia (1. Cor. x\i, 15.)—Since his baptism he has continued to receive 
instruction from me, and has attended the Biblical lessons of the Catechist 
class. May the Lord cause him to grow in grace, and make him a faithful 
and successful witness of the name of Jesus among his own people f—In 
February I shall take him to his home; may it please God to open a door 
for His word, and give theCoorgs also to His Anointed for a peculiar people 
and everlasting possession! 

The Industrial Branch has also made considerable progress. 

A typographic Press has been established by Er. Plebst, who has taken 
two Indo-Briton Apprentices; the Book-binder has also two new lads ap- 
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prenticed to him. A second smaller Canarese type lias been planned, and 
is now preparing at Basel, Some hands have fieen discharged as Typo- 
graphy requires fewer men than Lithography; there are fourteen workmen 
under Mr, Plebst's charge. 

Br, Muller has constructed a large clock for the Church of Mangalore (SI. 
Paul's.) He continues lo mend watches, sometimes against time, as he is 
much and variously occupied ; he has commenced Electro-plating and is now 
in possession of an effective apparatus. He has two Apprentices, one an 
Indo-Britnn, the other a native of Man.a lore. 

Br. Haller has had great success hitherto, in establishing his trade among 
the Mission community. The weaving of common cloth which cannot well 
compete with the Native trade, is being discontinued, and Table cloths, Nap¬ 
kins, Handkerchiefs, Turbans, and Shire's, are put upon the looms instead of 
coarse stuffs. The sale is generally brisk and remunerative; there are at 
present twenty seven workmen in this department, the number is increasing. 

Book-binding has for man. years been carried on profitably; last year 
this department has Welded upwards of Rs 300 to the Mission. 

The weaving Establishment is nearly self-supporting, Br, Haller's ex¬ 
penditure included. Last year the Mission had to pay upwards of Rs. 100 
in support of it. Next year a large sum will flow back from it into the 
Mission treasury. 

Br, Muller is supporting himself; the proceeds of the sale of watches, 
clocks, and musical boxes, go towards the repayment of the money original¬ 
ly advanced by a Sub-committee at Basel, in behalf of the Industrial de¬ 
partment of the Mission. 

Similar interesting notices may be given of the progress ofihe good 
work at ail the stations occupied by ibis effective mission. We shall 
probably favour our readers with a few more exiracts from the pages 
of the report on another occasion* 


III. —-Brief Notice of tiie Rev* G t Mundy. 

Last month we briefly announced the death of Mr, Mundy ; we now 
proceed to lay before our readers a few particulars relating to his life. 
Mr, Mundy w as born near London, in December, 1793. Little is known 
of his early life. Whilst serving an apprenticeship as a Imendraper, he 
was led to hear the Rev. Rowland Hill ; the preaching of that remarkable 
inan was the means of his cnit vers ion in 1 Si 5, His joy in the Gospel lead 
him to wish that others should be partakers of its blessings; he therefore 
resolved to devote himself to Missionary labour. In the following year be 
was introduced to the Directors of ihe London Missionary Society, by bis 
spiritual father and pastor, the Rev. Rowland Hill. His piety and de¬ 
meanour at once secured their affection and confidence, and he was accept¬ 
ed a candidate for the Missionary work* He had the privilege of study¬ 
ing at the Missionary College at Gosport, under the late excellent and 
talented Dr, Bogue* During his studies, Mr. Mundy secured the esteem 
of his fellow-students and the respect of his pastor. His preaching was 
at that period of his life blessed to the conversion of many. H*s residence 
at College was, however, much within the usual time; circumstances ren¬ 
dered it necessary that m Missionary should proceed at once to Bengal, 
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and Mr, Mundy vblunleered his services. In the mouth of October 1819, 
he embarked for India, and landed in Calcutta in March IS2Q. He*was 
appointed to the London Missionary Society’s station at Chinsurah, 
whither he proceeded immediately on his arrival. It was here that he was 
ordained to the ministry, and laboured not only among the heathen,, but 
among the European troops and residents at that station. His services in 
English were crowned with great acceptability and success. Owing to 
failure of health, Mr. Mundy was obliged to return to England in IS2S, In 
1S31 he returned to the scene of his labours. In 1313 he w as again com¬ 
pelled to visit his native land in search of health. In 1849 he once more 
returned to India—when he was appointed to labour amongst the heathen 
in Calcutta, and to take the oversight of the English church and congrega* 
tion at Cooly Bazar, which duties he continued to discharge till the sick¬ 
ness, which was unto death, fell upon hi in. On Tuesday the 16th of Au¬ 
gust, he preached to the heathen, and on Wednesday evening the 17th to 
his people at Cooly Bazar for the last time, so that he laboured to the last, 
in that cause to which he had been devoted, in India and in England, for 
thirty-Three years, 

Mr. Mundy was twice married. Both his partners were deeply imbued 
with the Missionary spirit, and possessed of excellencies not often seen. 
The first Mrs. Mundy was a devoted woman; she fell asleep in Jesus in 
1324, after a very short union with her husband. Her memory and en¬ 
deavours to benefit the young people at Chinsuvah are not yet effaced from 
the recollection of some, who w ere privileged with her instructions and 
advice. The second Mrs. Mundy was a most excellent woman, her whole 
life was given to the work of Missions. She died in 1842, 

Mr. Mundy early acquired a know ledge of Bengali, in which he was a 
diligent preacher ofthe gospel and teacher of youth. In both these de¬ 
partments oflabour, while at Chmsurah, iiis evident he took deep delight; 
nor was he ever weary, amidst all the trials connected with that station, in 
preaching a crucified Saviour to perishing sinners. For many years ho 
maintained a circle of schools for the benefit of the heathen at Chinsurah 
and its neighbourhood. In those schools, the truths of the Bible were 
from the first fully taught, and to these schools may be traced, Id a great 
extent, that preparedness of the people for miles round, which gave such 
success to the Government College at Hoogly at its commencement. 
Nor was lie unmindful of the condition of the children of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic community. Schools were established for them, which were con¬ 
ducted with considerable advantage to the pupils, by both his esteemed 
wives. Nor were the lambs of the flock uncared for; an infant school, a 
model of its kind in India, was established and conducted by him and the 
late Mrs. Mundy, until the eve of his departure for England in 1343. 
Added to bis labours as a Missionary, Mr. Mundy presided over the En¬ 
glish Church and congregation, connected with the London Missionary So¬ 
ciety at Chinsurah. Amongst the military especially, was be made the in¬ 
strument, under the divine blessing, of turning many from the error of 
their ways to serve the living and true God. Many a letter have we been 
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privileged to peruse from both officers and men, in which their present 
peace and their hope of heaven were traced, under the Divine blessing, to 
his ministry. To the heathen, so far as his bodily infirmities would allow 
him, he preached, as we have previously stated, to the end of life, and in 
both departments never did his ministrations appear more calculated to be 
the means of good to his hearers, than during the last few months. 

Nor was Mr. Mundy unemployed with his pen. In Bengali he publish¬ 
ed “ Evidences of Christianity“An Exposition of the Gospel of Mark,” 
“Letters on the Evidences of Christianity,” “ A Catechism on the Chris¬ 
tian Religion,” “ A Tract on Providence,” and other smaller works. In 
English he published “Christianity and Hinduism Contrasted,” the copy* 
right of which lie handed over to the Calcutta Christian School Book So¬ 
ciety. He also published the following sermons : “ On the death of Mrs. 
Overbeck of Chinsurah,” “ On the death of the fate Bishop Conic,” <e On 
Drunkenness,” four Sermons entitled “ Millennarianism Examined/’ 
“On the Disaster of the retreat of the British army from Afghanistan/' 

“ Letters lo Roman Catholic Laymen,” “ Letters on Pusevism,” “ A 
Letter on Baptismal Regeneration,” and the excellent and deservedly 
Popular “ Memoir of the late Mrs, Mundy.” These w orks w ere published 
previously to his departure in 1943 to England. Since his return to Ihis 
country, he has been employed in translating some works into Bengali, 
and in correcting others in that language for the Religions Tract Society, 

As a man, Mr. Mundy possessed many excellent qualities; and as a 
Christian, those excellencies were sanctified and laid under tribute to the 
highest and most hallowed purposes. He was kind, faithful, affectionate, 
and persevering. His intercourse with others was always distinguished by 
great courtesy. He thus avoided “offences,” and few men have lived so 
tong, and had so few detractors. He possessed a thorough knowledge of 
human nature. He was peculiarly sensitive, and of a naturally retiring 
disposition, and had a dread of what may be called public life ; but he was 
always ready, even to the sacrifice of his natural disposition, to defend the 
truth of the gospel, if it needed it; am] was a zealous co-operator with all 
those institutions which have^for their object the promotion of Christ *s 
kingdom. 

In his views of divine truth he w as eminently catholic, and though the 
pastor of an Independent Church, lie was no sectarian. His heart and 
church were open to all who loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and 
in truth. 

As a preacher, Mr. Mundy, was striking, earnest, faithful and script¬ 
ural ; his pulpit addresses were generally extemporaneous, but they bore 
all the marks of having been well thought out, and were deeply imbued 
with scriptural sentiments and with deep solemnity. His expositions, and 
application of the law of God were generally searching, and always ad¬ 
apted to arouse the careless sinner and stimulate the sluggish believer, so 
that on his arrival in India he was called, “the thunder of Sinai.” His 
ministrations were also marked with great instructiveness and depth of 
Christian experience, and this in a peculiar manner adapted his pulpit ser¬ 
vices to the matured and tried believer. 
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The close of Mr. Mundy*s career was, like his Christian life, peaceful 
and full of hope. When the fever first came upon him, he appeared to 
have an impression, that he should not recover; and as the disease pro¬ 
gressed, this feeling increased, but he was not disturhed by it. If He 
knew in whom he had believed/* and was confident that “if the earthly 
house of his tabernacle was dissolved, he had a house, not made with 
hands, eternal m the heavens.** In his conversations with the friends 
who attended him in his sickness, he often expressed his hope and hap¬ 
piness in Christ. On Sabbath evening, speaking with him about Ids re¬ 
ligious slate, he said, “It is all right, I am quite happy It is a good 
thing to have Christ as our portion. Nothing but Ihe atonement will do 
for a dying sinner; but that is sufficient.** We began the verse commen¬ 
cing with— 

u A guilty, weak and worm/' 

when he took it up and said— 

,J Oh thy kind arms 1 fall; 

Re thou my strength and righteousness. 

My Jesus and my all," 

In conversations w ith friends, and so long as memory did its office, and 
the faculty of speech was left, his mind rested firmly on Christ, and he 
expressed his entire confidence and hope in him. During the last few 
hours that he could articulate, he often spoke in Bengali, the language in 
which he had for so many years been in the habit of speaking and preach¬ 
ing. After, as we have previously noticed, lingering on without much 
suffering for six days, he breathed out his soul into the hands of his Sa¬ 
viour, almost without a struggle or a groan. May our last end he like his 
and may those who have listened to his faithful ministry while in life, bear 
witness to the fact that he being dead, yet speaketh. Our prayer for Min¬ 
isters and Missionaries, and for all w ho are preparing for the work of mis¬ 
sions is, that they may inherit the missionary spirit, and walk in the foot¬ 
steps, so far as he followed Christ, and die the death of our honoured 
friend and fellow-labourer G-eg-roe Mcndy. 


IV,— ^Life ix the Mission, the Camp, and the Zena'na\* 

There is a close connexion between the Camp and the Mission in 
this country, which it would be well for all parties distinctly to recog¬ 
nize- For, one of the highest functions of the British sovereignty and 
dominion in India, is evidently to hold the shield of protection over 
.the missionaries of the cross while they proclaim the glad tidings of 
Heaven s love and man s salvation by the voice and the pen through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the land, and to protect the native dis¬ 
ciples of the gospel from harm and injury. This function the mili¬ 
tary should freely admit; and for its faithful discharge, the missionary 

* Life in the Mis&wn, the Camp , and the Zen&nd, By Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. 
3 Vols. I3mt>. London, Richard Bentley, 1853. 
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should be fervently thankful* Yet this is not always the case* The 
soldiers of Britain's standard and the heralds of the cross, do not 
always well consort together. The simple subjection of the Hindus, 
without reference to moral consequences, is too often the aim of the 
warrior; while peace and security are enjoyed by the teacher, without 
much consideration of the remarkable arrangements and instruments of 
providence by which they are actually secured* From this exceed¬ 
ingly able and excedingly interesting work, both ihese classes of our 
countrymen may receive insiruction. It presents the picture of a 
military family, of no common prestige, most deeply interested in the 
success of missions and doing everything in the power of its mem¬ 
bers, by example and personal exertion, to forward the evangelistic 
cause ; and of missionary families doing all that is in their power, by 
the amenities and courtesies of Christian intercourse, to acknowledge 
ibis aid, and to soften the harshness and hardship of military life. 
Much, very much, of a salutary tendency is to be learned from its 
lively and racy and piquant pages Besides showing much that is 
good on the matter to which we now refer, it introduces the general 
reader to Indian scenery in several provinces of the country in its 
positive reality of grandeur and beauty, and drought, dust, and deso¬ 
lation* It assists him in forming a correct estimate of the most re¬ 
markable works of oriental art, both ancient and modern. It makes him 
acquainted with the notabilities and peculiarities of Indian society, 
both before and behind the pardah. It casts much light over tire vari¬ 
ed bustle and battle o( life in this distant east, both among natives and 
foreign sojourners* It affords much valuable information aboul some 
of our most important institutions* It notices the promise of some 
of the most precious of the lf first fruits of India unto Christ.” It con¬ 
tains indications not a few of the genius, ability, education, accom¬ 
plishments, and Christian principle and training of its fair author. 

Yet, it is not without its faults, which, in fact, are so palpable that 
we are afraid, that in the first instance at least, it will not meet with 
justice from a critical public. The journal of which it was compos¬ 
ed was written originally for the writer's family and friends; and it 
has yet many personal details, “ whh which ” as admitted in the in¬ 
troduction, “in spite of her endeavours to weed them out, it is still 
too much encumbered.” In the varied melange which it provides, 
there is not wanting a considerable quota of that uncharitable censure 
and gossip, so common in India, against which the author herself In 
certain parts of her work does not fail to protest* The confidence of 
private individuals and families is, in some instances, inadvertently wc 
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believe, betrayed in k, and their communications misunderstood and 
misapplied. Public men and public movements, particularly in the 
military department, are condemned or applauded in instances not a 
few, on dubious and indiscreet information. In the hurry of giving it 
to the public on her return from India, and before the rising of that 
session of parliament on which Indian affairs occupied so prominent 
a place, the writer has allowed many things in it to see the light of 
day, which her own judgment and taste more quietly brought to bear 
upon them,—not to speak of the high Christian principle which her 
work everywhere reveals,—will doubtless lead her to expunge in anti¬ 
cipation of the appearance of a second edition. The bulk of the 
work a 1 * it now stands is unexceptionable ; and with the book in this 
view of its character we would have the general reader in all fairness 
to deal. We make every allowance for the anger of parties who may 
conceive themselves injured by it, and firmly hope and believe, that in 
all reasonable instances reparation will be afforded. Of course, the 
author must continue to hold the privilege of an independent observer 
and thinker. 

The form of the work, that of a daily journal with a few letters in* 
lerspersed, forbids the attempt of our giving a regular notice of its 
contents. We must present our readers, however, with a few ex¬ 
tracts from its pages. 

The following is a notice of some of the lions of Agra. 

4 * Agra, Thursday, February 4th 1847. It was a cold clear day, like a 
March morning in England, when we approached Agra; even the cattle 
were all clothed, and I was amused at the sight of a poor little calf in rags. 
Suddenly, about five miles from Agra, C. cried out that the Taj was in sight 
and there, in the midst of the barren, ragged country, with nothing but tufts 
of dry grass and thistles to adorn the sandy plains and stony ravines, appear¬ 
ed the Taj like a fairy palace in a desert, Us dazzling white dome and mina¬ 
rets bathed in sunlight. The effect was magical. It was often hidden as 
we pursued our way, but at each new vista it seemed more beautiful. 
Buildings, some in ruins, some perfect, the remains of the age when the 
Muhammadan power had reached its height tn the person of Akbar, when 
AkbaraMd (the Muhammadan name for Agra) grew in beauty and magni¬ 
ficence under the eye of her imperial founder, and when the great nobles of 
the Court vied with each other, as much in the splendour of their tombs as 
in their palaces. On the right bridge of boats, we saw the Mausoleum of 
Ilimah-u-Doulah, the Vazir of Shah Jehan. 

We crossed the Jamna and proceeded to Mr. Edmons tone’s bouse. 

After dinner they took us to see the Taj by moonlight. We alighted at a 
magnificent gate-way and beheld this unequalled building at the end of an 
avenue of cypresses. The walk from the gate to the tomb is a quarter of a 
mile long. The Taj stands tn a garden enclosed by a quadrangular wall of 
red stone. Opposite the gateway is a quadrangle of white marble, from the 
four comers of which spring snow-white minarets, and in the centre, raised 
on a stately terrace, is the pure noble dome of the Taj itself. At the back 
runs a terrace overlooking the Jamna—on either hand is a fine mosque of 
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red stone, but no description can be given any idea of the wondrous beauty ot 
this matchless monument. No bidding that I have ever seen, comes near it 
except the Cathedral of Cologne. St. Peter's is not to be named in the 
same breath as regards the exterior. Its exquisite symmetry, its spotless 
colour, looking as if it were carved in snow, and its lovely situation, (se¬ 
cluded in the midst of a stately garden, full of trees, flowers, fountains, and 
paved walks), make the Taj more like a vision of beauty than a reality 
The sight of it makes one's chest expand and one's heart swell: it almost 
lifts one off the earth. C put bis plaid on the steps of the beautiful summer¬ 
house, on the right hand side of the Taj, and there I sal to feast my eyes by 
gating on it. It was nearly midnight when we reached home, 

Friday, February 5th.—At four v . m,, drove to Secandra, where the 
Church Missionary Society have a school for orphans of both sexes. We 
saw only that for girls ; they were busily employed in works of different 
kinds, knitting and plaiting straw, bul there was no teacher present. The 
boys work at the printing press. I sketched the gateway of red stone, roof¬ 
ed with deep blue, green, and gold coloured tiles, which now forms part of 
the Missionary's dwelling, and we then went to AkMr’s Tomb. The en¬ 
trance is by a magnificent gateway of red stone, inlaid, with white marble 
and stones of various colours in complicated patterns, hut disfigured by 
enormous painted flowers in imitation of Mosaic, with white minaret at each 
corner. There are three similar buildings at the other side of the garden, 
only they serve as alcoves instead of gateways. The lattice work of the 
garden wall which connects them is most beautiful and varied, though much 
of it is broken, and the arches themselves partly in ruins. From the en¬ 
trance a paved walk leads to the tomb itself, a stupendous pile consisting of 
three quadrangular terraces of red stone, surmounted by a fourth of white 
marble. On what may be called the ground-floor, are chambers containing 
the tombs of Akbar's daughters, and other members of his family, of white 
marble, with inscriptions and carvings in bas relief, and adorned with beauti- 
ful mosaic of pietra dura. There were flow ers lying on most of them. In a 
vault beneath is the sarcophagus, containing the mortal remains of AkMr 
the Great. A rich covering was spread over it, on which flowers were 
strewn, and above it hangs a. lamp. 

In all these mausoleums the real tombs are below, while the monument, 
which is a fac-simile of the former, is in the upper part of the building. There 
is a mmam at each corner of every terrace, and every part is admirably 
greatest beauty ot the edifice is the uppermost story, which is 
° l »£J 1 ^ eS *J nar 5 m surro,nu ^ h Y arcades, which I suppose arc nearly un¬ 
equalled in the wor d: the outer wall is a marble lattice of the most delicate 
open work although an inch and a half in thickness. Each division if of a 
different pattern, and the pillars and arches are adorned with arabesques and 
inscriptions m has relief. The pavement of the court, which is surrounded 
by this colonnade ts the only coloured part about it—it is composed of dif¬ 
ferent marbles, and is open to the sky. The monument is in the centre, 
with a font-shaped stand for holding a light at t behead of it; both are of white 
marble, and remarkable for their elegance. The tomb is inlaid with the 
ninety-nine names oflhe Most High (as the King, the most Merciful, the 
Compassionate, the Omnipotent) in ohick marble; surely a more suitable 
inscription in the presence of death than fulsome panegenes on the depart¬ 
ed No letters are so grarrful as the Arabic, so that they form a beautiful 
ornament wherever they arc used. Although exposed to sun and rain the 
whole is as fresh and unspotted as if just completed: never was a more 
beautiful mausoleum creeled ; the Taj alone excepted. From every terrace 
there is an extended prospect and the whole building stands like the Taj in 
a garden of flowers. These stately tombs illustrate the description hi Isa 
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xiv. IS, of the Kings of the Nations, lying in glory—every one in his own 
house," 

Saturday, February 5th.—Mrs. E., Miss M. r and I drove to see the Taj, 
which is as beautiful by daylight as by the moonbeams, I sketched it horn 
the gateway : a lovely vista, Between the two paved raised walks, bordered 
by cypresses, is a channel of water, w ith fountains. At the back of the 
cypresses are beds of flowers in full beauty, the different plots being divided 
by stone borders o! fantastic patterns, the regularity of which connect the 
garden more completely with the building; and behind these again are broad, 
paved walks, where we enjoyed the most refreshing shelter from the noon- 
day sun. I give up in despair all hopes f f conveying any adequate idea of 
the beauty of the architecture, of the inlaid marble terraces, the fine old 
trees, the delightful verdure, and above all, of the chaste unsullied majesty 
of lhc dome itself In a vault beneath 1 ics Mumtaz Begum, and on her right 
a loftier and larg r tomb to her husband Shah Jelruv. Above, the mauso¬ 
leum consists of a glorious vault, in the centre of which stands her monu¬ 
ment, with his in the same position as below. Each tomb is of the usual 
simple form—a narrow raised parallelogram, perfectly plain, not unlike 
what Scipio’s tomb would be w ithout the cornice, and inlaid like the whole 
of the interior with flowers of bloodstone, lapis-lazuli, agates, and other 
precious stones, forming the most beautiful mosaic. Over the tomb hangs 
an ostrich egg. Both movements bad flowers laid on them, and are sur¬ 
rounded by an octagonal screen of the most lovely fairy-like open work. 
The walls arc, as it were, panelled with bas-relief of tul ps and other flow ¬ 
ers, in white marble, surmounted by arabesques in costly mosaic and around 
the dome are four beautiful apartments embellished w ith no less care. Such 
is the perfect art manifested throughout, that although every part is, when 
closely viewed, brilliant w ith colour, and though the exterior is adorned with 
inscriptions from the Kuran, in black marble letters of colossal size, yet this 
in no w ay mars the general eft'ect of the whole building as one of dazzling 
whiteness, while it relieves the eye when near from the tedium of travelling 
over unbroken heights and depths of, as it were, unvaried snow. How 
strange it is that the architects of most of the finest buildings in the w-orld 
remain unknown ! 

We visited one of the side mosques, which is built of red stone inlaid with 
white, and stands on a lower elevation than the Taj, and then returned to 
the gateway, just as my husband arrived with Mr. Pfander, the German 
Church Missionary, a short, stout man with a most benevolent expression, 
who lias distinguished himself greatlv by his controversial w ritings against 
Muhammadanism, especially the u iftizan id Haq,” which was the means 
of enlightening Musa and Ibrahim. I w ent back to the Taj with them. We 
met some Panjibis, very fine looking men (one of them with bright crimson 
trousers, small pink turban, and w hite chaddah), who were gratified by our 
asking them to enter with ns. They all made saiam to the tomb of Mmntiz 
Begum and her imperial husband When they had departed, C. sang a 
verse to try the echo, the most beautiful I ever heard. It is so perfect that 
it gives the idea of a choir of spirits in the air. 

Wo then went to the terrace at the back of the Taj, to enjoy the view of 
the noble river flowing beneath, and of the picturesque citv embosomed in 
trees, beyond Some say, I hdievc on very slight ground*/that it was the 
intention of Shah Jehaii to erect a similar mausoleum for himself on the op¬ 
posite bank of the river, and to connect the two by a bridge of white marble* 
but one cannot regret that he did not execute this' plan, for one feels that any 
addition to the Taj would he a superfluity. The gateway would be con¬ 
sidered a most magnificent work anywhere else, but here it is mere append- 
age; it is chiefly red, inlaid with white. I do not think an unprejudiced 
person could, after visiting the Taj, attach any value to the kind of religion* 
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feeling which is produced by external objects affecting the senses. Here is 
a Muhammadan building which excites in the highest degree those emotions ot 
rapture which, by a natural transition, melt into the spurious poetic devotion 
which is aroused by the “ long-drawn aisles” and “dim religious light” of an 
ancient cathedral: this shows that these feelings! are purely natural, A 
heathen can feel them—a Muhammadan architect or an infidel poet can ex 
cite them; therefore they have no claim to be considered as Christian or as 
religious feelings at all, in any other sense than as springing from those ten¬ 
dencies to winder and reverence, which arc implanted in every one who lias 
a heart. Rightly did our Presbyterian forefathers act in stripping the wor¬ 
ship of God of all that could delude the w orshipper, by exciting those poetic 
emotions which too often pass current with those who experience them, for 
the true devotion of the heart, to that God who “dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands.” How would a woman value that love, or a friend that 
friendship, which owed its origin, and depended for its existence on the mag 
nificenceof an apartment, or the 'beauty of the scenery in which they dwell? 
How can we imagine, then, that this spurious kind of devotion is acceptable 
to Him whosearcheth the heart, and who s cs that it exists so often in souls 
alienated from Him, and “ enemies in their mind by w icked works. 

In the fallowing passage the author conducts us into the arcana of 
the Zena'im * 

Ludiana, May ‘26lh, 1S47,—The hot weather has now so completely set 
in, that for the last month I have never left the house save before seven a, af. 
and after seven in the evening. From my frequent visits to Hasan Khairs 
family, where I can go when it is cool, 1 see, as you may suppose, a good 
deal of “ Life in the Harem,” and would undertake to refute authoritatively, 
as I always felt inclined to do on prima facie grounds, the fine theories of 
Mr, Urquhart regarding the superior happiness of Muhammadan women. 
What con a man know of the matter 1 Did he go almul visiting in the form 
of an old woman? Had he friends and acquaintances in half a dozen Ze 
n&nas 1 Would any Musa Imam woman speak freely to a Feringi, even if 
he did maintain speech w ith her, or are the Turks to be taken as competent 
and impartial witnesses as to the relative happiness of their wives? It is pre¬ 
sumption for him even to talk of a Musahuanys feelings : i will fiap him out 
of the field with the end of a purdah. I do not think their secluded life makes 
them objects of pity. They are hardly more devoid of excitement than I am 
myself; they see their female friends at their dearest nude relations, and the 
tie between brother and sister seems to be very strongly felt by them ; but it 
is not in human nature to he content withering only the fourth part of a 
man J s wife. They are far from viewing the matter as we do, and 1 should 
suppose Hasan Khan's Zenana a favourable specimen, as both Leila Eibl 
and Bib{ Jf seem very good-tempered and very friendly to one another. Still 
as no man can love two or more women equally, and as no woman can bear 
that another should share her hushand’s affections, I plainly see there are 
heart-burnings innumerable, even in this family, Leila Bibi is the favourite ; 
she is a very pretty, merry, clever little creature, who laughs and talks with 
Hasan Khan much as an English wife would do. He is evidently very fond 
of her, but he takes not the smallest notice of poor Bib[ J[, who says noth 
mg, but has an expression sometimes in her fare which pains me to see. 
Luckily for her she does not seem at all a sensitive person; she is a good, 
warmhearted creature, who is very much obliged for any little kindness, 
but not very bright. But then she has a little girl, and Leila Bibi, who has 
been married four years, tms none. It is iho old story of Hannah and Pcn- 
innah, over again : the one is so anxious for children, and the other indirect 
Jy boasts of hers, by always talking of children and pitying people who havo 
none. 

Third Slries. Voj«. IV No. 10 HO 
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The late Rev, David Sinclair of Calcutta, [Oct. 

It is surprising how we manage to talk, considering my want of know¬ 
ledge of Hindustani. The other morning I was alone with Leila Bilu and 
a servant, Leila Bihi asked me about marriages in our country ; I explain¬ 
ed the ceremony to her* and then she said* “Only one Mem Sahib to one 
Sahib !” “ Of course, only one.” The servant loudly applauded so ex¬ 

cellent a plan, and Leila Bibi said, with a little pout and in a pitiful tone, 
“My Sahib has got six! four at Kabul, and the Governor-General has pro¬ 
mised to apply for them !” I fear when they come there will be great diffi¬ 
culty in reconciling the claims of the ( auld love* and the new* the one of 
noble birth, w hose wisdom and prudence her husband extols so highly* and 
the young, pretty creature, who now has things all her own way* as much, 
at least, as any one can have under such a disciplinarian as Hasan Khan,— 
for with all his warm feelings, the savage nature of the lion peeps out when¬ 
ever he is in any w'ay provoked, 

Leila BibPs brother, a very nice polite hoy of eleven years old, who is 
very kind to little “Fatima,” (whom he coaxes and pets as if he were 
her nurse), and as gentle and quiet as a tame mouse, let one of my books 
fall this morning: Hasan Khan picked it up, and then deliberately gave the 
poor boy a slap on his check as hard as he could. The child said nothing 
though I am sure any English boy of his age would have roared. I was so 
angry that I shook the Khan by the sleeve, and only wished I could have 
spoken Persian enough to have “ fly ted,” him. By-the-by, every Afghan 
is a living refutation of the favourite English idea, that boys must be sent 
away from home to make them manly. All the great men of our own coun¬ 
try in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries were brought up at home; and 
here, under our own eyes, we see one of the most manly races in the world 
brought up in the Zenana almost, exclusively among woman* and there¬ 
fore as boys wholly devoid of the bearishness and odious manners which 
characterize most English boys from ten to twenty. The only bad result 
of the presence of live boy in the gyuaecium is, that they talk of everything 
before him just as if he were not there ; and although \ ery modest in be¬ 
haviour, they are much more unrestrained in speaking of many subjects 
than any of our own countrywomen ! have ever known, though l have heard 
wonderful stories of what “ Indian” ladies will say. Hasan Khan is some¬ 
times very rough to his little child, and last night, having detected Leila Bibi 
with a necklace of sweet-scented flowers, which I hat! strictly forbidden her 
to touch as she is taking homoeopathic medicine, I held out her hand to 
Hasan Khan* m joke* for chastisement. He was laughing at her being de¬ 
tected, but, to my annoyance, gave her poor little hand such a hard slap as 
must have hurt her very much. 

The volumes are full of quotable passages* 


V,—rT he late Rev, David Sinclair of Calcutta* 

Mr. Sinclair was the child of godly parents. His father left his native 
Highlands in youth, but yet he exhibited, through life, much of the patri¬ 
archal simplicity, and of the humble fervent piety, of these upland regions; 
and his own early desire to be a minister was fulfilled in his seeing three 
of his sons devoting themselves to the service of Christ Jesus in the gospel. 
Mr. Sinclair was educated in Edinburgh, the city ofhis birth, at the High 
School, University, and New College. In the former he was the dux and 
favourite pupil of Dr. Pyper, na w of St. Andre ws*, and of the late Dr, 
Carson, the Hector* At the University he was the first student who 
gained the medal in the Senior Humanity Class in his first year at College 
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while in other departments of study ho was almost equally distinguished* 
His views were from an early period direr ted to the mission field in India; 
and on that altar ofhis Lord he willingly laid all his talents and acquire* 
ments* Before entering college he had a correspondence with an elder 
brother, who anxiously scrutinised his motives for desiring to devote him¬ 
self to the ministry; and no sooner was that pmm determined, then he 
wrote. 'If I were required now to say where I should wish my parish to 
be, I would say, in India*” To this object, accordingly, he directed aM 
his studies, as well as his desires, his efforts, and his prayers. India was 
ever uppermost in his mind ; from his first year he took an active part in 
the Students* Missionary Society, and he was early marked out by the 
Assembly’s Committee as a future missionary to India. He was ordained 
in the summer of 1S4S by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, and began his work 
at Calcutta at the close of the same year. Thus he was just four years in 
the field on which his heart had long been set, for he died on 2^£h Dec* 
last. He had overcome all initial difficulties, and had mastered the chief 
native language; he seemed to be advancing in bodily vigour ; and, by the 
testimony of his brethren, was growing much in spirituality of mind, in 
fceal for his missionary work, and in unctional power in the preaching td 
the gospel, It was in the midst of such brightening prospects as these at 
tainments encouraged that the arrest came, and the master said, 'Thou 
rnayest be no longer steward.’ How ? often, alas ! when, to onr dim vision, 
the Lord seems to be preparing his servants for greater usefulness and 
more abundant labours, j s he only refining them from earthly dross, and 
preparing them fora more rapid transition to the glory of his own pro- 
sence. Well may we exclaim, f How unsearchable arc his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out! For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord, or who hath been his counsellor V The end of the departed mis¬ 
sionary was indeed peace* 4 1 know/ said he, * that my Redeemer liveth ; 
and upon Mr. Ewart quoting to him some suitable texts, he added others, 
ending with, 4 and this, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever** Shortly before his decease, says Mr. Mack ay, in the Missiona¬ 
ry -Record for March last, 1 1 prayed with him at his own request, and he 
joined fervently in the supplication for perfect resignation to his Lord’s 
will, whether to live and to work, nr to depart and to be with Christ, 
which was far better* His last words, only two or three minutes before 
he died, was a prayer that the Lord would grant him release, and almost 
as the words were fipokep the release came. The expression of his fea¬ 
tures after death was so peculiarly sweet and peaceful, that almost every 
one who saw him remarked it. His death is very painfully felt by all of 
us* He was a man of great talent and intelligence, and his character 
gained more and more on the affections the more one knew of him* He 
was beloved by his pupils; and, as a preacher, his sermons were admired 
and relished by nearly all who heard them. He died in the prime of his 
manhood, and thirty years and nine months, after only four years of labour 
in his Lord*s vineyard /— Witness. 
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VI*—Bbief Notices of New Publications—^Medical Insti¬ 
tutions in Malwa—Faulkner’s Oriental Vademeoum 
—Richardson’s Hints on Examinations—Jervis on 
Indian Administration—Mitchell’s Address* 

Report of the Medical Institutions in Malwa, for the official year 1851 
—1952. [By E. Impey, Residency Surgeon at Indor.] Agra, 1853* 
The Medical Institutions of Malwa, which we noticed at some 
length in our last volume, owe their origin to the enlightened zeal 
and philanthropy of Mr. {now Sir) R* N. C* Hamilton, the energetic 
resident at that court of his Highness the Maharaja Tukaji Rao Hol- 
kar* This pamphlet, which gives most satisfactory proofs of their 
efficiency, re fie cis great credit on the genera! and professional talent 
and assiduity of their superintendent, Dr* E. Impey. The number 
of cases under his treatment and that of his native assistants during the 
year to which it refers was no fewer than 69,994, or in round num¬ 
bers 70,000* Vaccination, too, has been introduced into the province 
to a very considerable extent* Native youths are training for the 
medical relief of their countrymen* The native medicines and ap¬ 
pliances are the subjects of observation and experiment. The effects 
of the climate at different seasons of the year are attentively noted* 
The charity and liberality of the native princes and chieftains are call¬ 
ed into play in behalf of their afflicted brethren; and considerable 
contributions are obtained from them for the hospitals and dispensa¬ 
ries, the resident showing them a becoming example* Altogether, the 
movement is most important and highly exemplary* Would that it 
were imitated in every province of India* 

The Orientalist's Grammatical Vademecam : being* an Easy Introduc¬ 
tion to the Rules and Principles of the Hindustani, Persian , and 
Gujarati Languages. By Alexander Faulkner, Assistant Col¬ 
lector of Customs, Bombay* Bombay 1853. 

This small volume is exactly what is wanted by the early student of 
the three important languages of which it treats. It illustrates their 
essentia] principles in the plainest language, and with par&digmata, 
which readily catch the eye and are easily committed to memory* 
When the learner has mastered it, he will be prepared for the use of 
larger and more important works* Mr. Faulkner has done good ser¬ 
vice by preparing it* It is in his treatment of the Hindust 6ni and 
Persian that he has been most successful, 
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Hints on Examinations in the Vernacular Languages of Western India 

By Arthur St* John Richardson, C. S. pp. S3, 8vo. Bombay, 
1853. 

This pamphlet has originated in kind sympathy with the officers 
both Civil and Military who present themselves to the Government 
Committees for examination in the native languages. It treats of I he 
advantages of acquiring these tongues as conducive to departmental 
promotion ; points out the proportion of “past* 7 to “ unpassed” officers 
in all branches of the public service,: collects the notifications of 
Government respecting the vernacular languages; gives the rules of 
the Examination Committee, and explains the method of (t passing ihe 
interpreter's tests f and treats of the rules of construction of native 
composition. It contains much valuable information, which will be 
duly prized by the government candidates for literary distinction. 
Though it has obviously been written and printed in a hasty manner, 
and has consequently a considerable number of errors both in its oc¬ 
cidental and oriental portions, it shows that the author neither lacks 
ability nor proficiency* 

India in Relation to Great Britain. Considerations on its Future Admi¬ 
nistration. By Major Tito .mas Best Jervis, F\ R. S. pp. 88, 8vo. 

London, 1853, 

We have read no pamphlet connected with the late inquiries about 
India with more satisfaction than this brochure by our excellent friend 
Major Jervis, It is altogether free from that conceit and dogmatism 
which have been the principal ingredients of many of its predecessors- 
It is characterized by prudence and benevolence; and gives us noth¬ 
ing more nor less than the author’s impressions and convictions of 
the best way by which British and Indian intercourse and intercom¬ 
munion should be regulated, founded upon his own long Indian re¬ 
sidence and experience. He pleads, though with little method, for an 
adaptation of our administration, as far as right, to native habits and 
feeling; for its accommodation to the different and heterogeneous 
classes of which the Indian community is composed, which have many 
distinctive interests peculiar to themselves; for the proper moral edu¬ 
cation of all classes of the natives, and that more by encouraging 
them to act for themselves than by assuming nearly the entire manage¬ 
ment of their literary institutions ; for a prompt administration of 
justice without those technicalities which are the effect of our own 
too complicated systems of jurisprudence ; for a diligent study of na¬ 
tive institutions, manners, and languages; for the vigorous prosecu- 
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tion of geographical and statistical research and survey ; for the pub¬ 
lication of all documents in the hands of the Government calculat¬ 
ed to elucidate the history and present state of the country; for 
general intelligence* probity, and efficiency in all public officers, 
civil and military; and for many other social improvements too 
numerous to mention. He illustrates his views by opening such a rich 
budget of anecdote as our old Indians of the best school do not fail 
to collect He conducts his able argument in a way which cannot 
possibly offend any politician, religionist, or economist We shall be 
glad to hud that bis work, which is not of temporary interest, obtains 
a large circulation* It is a pity that it did not make its appearance 
at the commencement of the Parliamentary discussions. 

Come Out and be Separate: an address to Native Youth . Bombay 

'Tract and Book Society, 1853. 

This excellent address by Mr. Murray Mitchell, was lately deliver¬ 
ed on the occasion of the baptism of a native youth. It is directed to 
what often forms the subjeetof missionary discourse,the inculcation of 
the solemn duty, and exposition of the high privilege, of the natives 
convinced of the truth of Christianity coming out from the communion 
of idolatry and heathenism and avowing their faith in Christ and their 
obedience to Him .as the only Saviour. It is well fitted, with the 
blessing of God, to do good among the increasing class around ns for 
the benefit of which it has been prepared ; and we trust that many of 
our educated youth will procure it and give it an attentive and prayer¬ 
ful perusal. It can be got for an anna at the depository of the Tract 
Society. 


VII,—Mara'thT Publications:—Fanch Ratna-Gita—Hari- 
Vijaya — Dashama-Skanda Raja'vali' — Booha- 
Wachan — Ashaocha-Yicha'u—Ra'mda'si'-Shlora— 
Tu l a ls/- M ah a'tm y a—D k aupadi'che -Wastra-Harah 
—Brahma' Stuti—Dhula'kshar—Rukmini-Saiwar— 
Yiha't-Parva—Gita'rthbodhini'—Kashi'-FrakaW, 

The following publications, like many which we have lately noticed, 
are issued from the press ofGanpat Krishnaji 

I inr ijw am# 

Pancha RaUta Gita . pp, 378> am. size. 

m afrfar rrppr* 51% 
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This work consists of five Marathi poetical translations* or rather 
paraphrases, of the Bhagawad-Gita. 

Hari- Vijaya. Chapters 36. pp, 748 foolscap folio- 1848, 

m mt*: 

The Legends of Krishna, according to the Puranas, particularly the 
Bhagawata by Skridkar* 

Bashama Ska nddcbjd Ary a. pp, 111, 8vo* 1848, 

The legend of Krishna, as contained in the tenth Skanda of the. 
Bhdgavata, translated into Aryd verse by MoroPanf- 
Rdjdvali. pp, 14, 8vo. 1839. 

criFfr^r. ^rrncpr tfrrrfr qr*r m * tocT *rmr *TrtrrrKipT 

The Genealogy of kings of India, The tables are but meagre. 
Bodh Wachin* pp- 49,1839, 

An elementary schoolbook of moral instruction used by the Na¬ 
tive Education Society, 

Askaucka Vxchdr . pp. 56, Bvo. 1841. 

snwwr^rr. wsrnwhftt* ?fgr?r w^rr^r n- 

sprif mmt ^ 

A notice of the impurities following birth and death. 
liatnddsi Shka* pp. 43, 8vo, 1845- 
uwnti 

Two Hundred and Ten Shlokas by Rdmdds in praise of Rama, 
The poetry is good, according to the taste of the Mar albas, 

Tulasi Muhatmyd . pp. 182,1847. 

m mm *nt*r, mv 

The glory of Tulasi, by Vitthaldas Rudra. 

Bropadiche Wattra-Haran. pp. 12to 16mo, 

The carrying off the clothes of Dropadij the wife (in common) of 
the Pandavasj in twenty-five Abhangs, by Tuk&r&m. 

Ydmankrit Brahma Static hi Tikd , pp, 144, 1839- 

Star. ^ m* 
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The praise of Krishna by Brahma from the tenth Skanda, of the 
Bhagavata, composed in verse by Wdman pandit. 

Dhnldkshardchi Vaht- Part I* pp. 36. Lithographed at Ganpat 
Krishnaji's Press 1840- 

m. wrr qf^r- 

A short introduction to arithmetic on the Native system. 

Rukimim Sminmr. pp.- 1848. 

Wt- ST# r i^c. 

The choice of Krishna by Rukimiiri, etc. 

Kashiprakashj or Mahd- Ya trd Varnana. pp. 113, 8vo. 1853. 

^rrfsprerrsr smt *r?rcnjr ^ *rr #stiwt *frfrwr *rnfF 

^rT 3T3T 

SI 

Brief descriptions of the principal places of Hindu pilgrimage, with 
the routes to them from Bombay. 

GitdrthabodhinL pp. 305, 8vo. Lithographed at the Dynana Darpan 
Press, 1853. 

iffara- mwRi, mf* urw^rrT srMr, m: vaa*. 

Contains the original Sanskrit text of the Bhagamt-Gitd, with the 
translations in Marathi Shlokas by Wdman Pandit , in Aryds by Moro 
Pant , in Dohords by Tulasidds, in Oris by Dnydndeva, and in Abha?i- 
gas by Tukdrdma. 

Virdt Parva A'ryd- pp* 96. Lithographed at the Dnyana Darpan 
Press, 1853. 

Iwrq^r w, ifr^q^T m r rm, ^ qftwprrir 

Verses formed from the Mahabharato, reciting the story of the con¬ 
cealment of the Pdndavas at Virdt f their emergence to save the cows 
of the Virat Raja, when they were carried! off by the Kaurovas, the 
battles of Dakshin-Gograkan and Uttar-Gograhan t and the fall of the 
Kauravas through the forces of the king of Virat. 


VIII. —The Fifth of November. 

Hail, ye old Laws of England, whose deep truths 
Were writ with Freedom’s adamantine pen 
Not bought and sold as now ye shrink debased 
By policy or fraud, but as ye smiled 
Beneath the great Confessor's equal sway, 
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Pure and oracular, or as he stood 
Whilom, to indignation's fire deep-stung, 

When Runnimede your solemn voices heard 
Pouring proud scorn upon the idiot John !— 

Such as with calm majestic tone ye spake 
In Sydney f standing by his proud death-shrine, 

Or on the ears of the astonish'd Oar 
Thunder'd in Erskive's matchless eloquence 1— 

And thou* sole bulwark of our peerless state, 

Hail to thee, Church of Goo !—whether thou raise 
With solemn pomp in the high minster's choir 
The loud undying melody to Him 
Whose hand thy temples founded and sustains, 

Or in the lowly chapel where the Poor 
Worship the Lord as holy Wesley taught,— 

One Loud? one faith* one pure symbolic sign, 

One God, of all in all :—O never more 
May Papal gloom, or Error’s withering blight 
Darken the light of faith wherein thou shines* 

In beauty of holiness, since on this day 
The treacherous crew of Superstition tank 
BaSled by Freedom's Goo ; for not the might 
Of quibbling Royalty* nor its vile herd 
Of slavish doctors, crush'd that hellish Plot, 

But the dread arm of the Omnipotent!—* 

Nor less, when James's bigot grandson threw 
The scarlet-woven robe of Babylon 
Around his limbs, and in the martyrs' blood 
Rode triumphing;—Thou, Goo of Liberty ! 

Didst on this day (twice blest to Britain's Isle) 

Waft the victorious Nassau to our shores.!— 

* u From this unnatural Conspiracy, not our merit, but iliy mercy ; not our foresight 
but thy providence delivered us : And therefore not unto us,0 Lord, not unto us, hut unto 
thy Name be ascribed all honor and glory, in all Churches of the saints, from generation 
to generation, through Jesus Christ our Lord/ 1 (Form, of Prayer with Thanksgiving iv 
be used yearly upon the Fifth of November.) 

t "Filling oar hearts again with joy and gladness . * . *. making this Day again me¬ 
morable, by a fre%h instance of thy loving-kindness towards us*” {Ibid.) 

These passages are quoted, because the modem celebration of the Day is almost ex¬ 
clusively connected with the "happy Deliverance of King James 1. ett. 11 while the 
" happy Deliverance of our Church and Nation” in 1688—the more memorable provi¬ 
dence of the two*—is generally forgotten or ignored. 
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Great Bay ! I hail thee herald of that hour 
Ou-rushmg, (hear ye not Time's chariot-wheels 
Quick-rolling?) when from earth, air* sea, and sky 
Shall swell the universal shout of joy 
G’er u Babylon Fallen !”* 

Then each ephemeral sect, 

From passion sprung or propagate by fear, 

By curses fenced, nursed by intolerance, 

Shall die and be no more. Thou only Truth, 

Warmed by diffusive Faith’s wild genial glow, 

(Not the false meteor whose faint glimmering beam 
Baffles the Atheist on his pathless waste,— 

Nor the pale lunar light that leads astray 
The Deist,—not the hot volcanic glare— 

Hell-kindled, of the monster Bigotry, 

Parent of Schism,)—thou, amaranthine Truth, 

The planting of the Lord, shah germ and grow' 

And bud and leaf and (lower, while nations come 
And sit beneath thy shade with great delight. 

And pluck thy healing leaves, and raise one Song 
To the One Loro of Life and Light and Love ! 

G. L. F- 


INTELLIGENCE, 

1. Miscellaneous Notices Renunciation of Pofery—Bap¬ 
tism of a Native in connexion with the Bombay Mis¬ 
sion of the Free Church of Scotland. 

Sr. Enrico Antongini, a respectable young Italian, who has been resident 
in Bombay since March last, made a public renouncement of all connexion 
with the errors, superstitions, and oppressions of Popery, and declaration 
of adherence to the general principles of evangelical Protestantism and the 
constitution of the Free Church of Scotland, in the Free Church, on Friday 
the 7th October; and on the following Sabbath he sal down at the Lord’s 
table in the same place, having Iveen received as a communicant in the usual 
form by the Kirk-Session. He owes his conversion under God, we believe, 
principally to a copy of the Italian Bible w hich he received at Trieste from 
the Rev. Mr. Prochnow of Kotghar, and to his conversations with that 
esteemed missionary during his voyage in the Steamer to India. On his 
arrival in Bombay, lie was directed by a German friend to the educational 
establishment of Messrs. Peyton and Narayan, where, though not a pupil, 
he has been since accommodated. He has profited much by his intercourse 
with the Christian friends with whom he was there associated, by his at¬ 
tendance at the services of the congregation which he has joined, and by his 
intercourse with several Christian families and missionaries. In a paper 
drawn up by him explanatory of his views and feelings in disconnecting 
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himself from Romanism, a portion of which was publicly read by Ike Rev 
J. M. Mitchell, on hit reception into the Protestant church, he justly de¬ 
clares the Bible to he the only hope of Italy, 

-- A Hindu woman was baptized in the Free Church Mission-house 

Ambrolie, Bombay, on Sabbath the 9th October- On this occasion, the 
Rev. Narayan SheshSdri preached in Hindustani, and the Rev, Robert 
Ncshit administered the ordinance. 

% ApriARANCES IN BtJltMAH. 

We have received from sources upon which the fullest reliance to ay be 
placed, ample confirmation of the statements published in our last issue. 
Not only is the Northern section of the annexed territory overrun with 
hands whom we may still denominate dacoits, but their movements arc 
guided by an astute policy, and controlled by orders received direct 
from Ava. The King's brother, the Heir Apparent, whose name it 
appears is Eng-shee-Meng, is rapidly collecting troops in Ava* The old 
Governors of the districts of Mcngdoon, Kama, and Tharawaddie have in¬ 
formed the people that they intend to resume their authority at the close of 
the Tains, The dacoit chief Moung-Koung-yee continues his ravages, has 
recently burnt three large villages, and to ail intent?, holds Military po*~ 
session of the great district of Tharawaddie, to the South East of Prome. 
Moreover, as if to demonstrate in the most unmistakable manner, that it 
is the Court which 1ms instigated all these movements, the blockade of the 
river has been turned against ourselves, and the Irrawaddy has been closed 
above Meayday. This measure is probably dictated by the old policy of 
distressing the people in the neighbourhood of Prome, who are partly de¬ 
pendent upon the supplies from the Northward, and also perhaps by a 
desire to accumulate all the grain procurable for the final struggle. Lastly 
a large town about six miles below Mcayday, named Thaget-mievv has 
been plundered, and all the inhabitants driven up the river into Burmese 
t erritory. T hi s p lace w as o f s o me i m po rta ncc. 11 su ppl i ed P rome a bnos t 
exclusively with cattle and vegetables, and the attack appears to have 
been dictated solely by the desire to punish the inhabitants, our own 
subjects, for trading with the British. These are facts, and they appear to 
us to be susceptible of only one explanation, viz., that the Court ofAva 
is still waging war with the British, though in a form which we have 
hitherto encountered only among the savage clans of Central India, ortho 
still more savage mountaineers of the North West, 

i* ^ e J e arC re P or J s afloat, that this policy will soon be changed, that the 
Heir Apparent will descend below Meayday, and try once more in our 
own provinces, the doubtful experiment of regular warfare. These m 
mours, however, obtained as they must bo from native sources, are of 
doubtful authenticity, and we question whether the Court will abandon 
a system, which enables it to distress its Iocs more than by an invasion, 
at an expense w hich must be almost nominal, and by Agents whose success 
or destruction is almost equally advantageous. It is said, also, that three 
ol the dacoits with some ten thousand men under their command are 
threatening Rangoon. This also is open to question, and is not confirmed 
by our own information, but w e fear it w ill he necessary to throw another 
Regiment into that town. The country around is certainly not quiet 
and even an attack upon the place would raise a clamour at home 
which a wise discretion will avoid. We cannot afford to have it said 
that after conquering Burmah, and annexing Pegu, an army i( not even of 
soldiers, without artillery, and without Generals” has traversed our Pro¬ 
vinces, consuming everything on its path, and attacked the seaport of 
which we had so recently obtained possession. 

We have nothing to add to the views which wc expressed last week 
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We still believe that every remedy for this state of affairs which does 
not include the conquest of Ava, and the destruction of its dynasty will 
be futile. 

Meanwhile, it is intended, we believe, to commence immediately a great 
work, which will render the control of the Government over its new Pro¬ 
vince, nearly as complete as over Rungporc or the Dooab. The commu¬ 
nication with Pegu for military purposes is at present singularly imper¬ 
fect . It is true, t hat geograp hie ally $ pc a ki n g, R angoo n i s scare d y \ n ore 
distant than Madras, that we have an open seaway, and a river which up 
to Rangoon itself has scarcely a shoal. Rut not to speak of the enormous 
expense attendant on this mode of communication, the sea is useless as 
a conveyance for men, who regard themselves as polluted by a voyage. 
The Army may hereafter he composed solely of General Service Corps, 
but the innovations even if ultimately introduced, must be a work of time, 
and for the present, the Authorities must either stoop to solicit their own 
sepoys to volunteer, or rely entirely upon the Madras Presidency. The 
first course is as undignified as it is impolitic, and the second though prac¬ 
ticable is scarcely advisable, while Pegu is controlled directly from Ben¬ 
gal. Moreover, even when the Madras troops are employed, it is on the 
frontier between Prome and Tounghoo, that it is necessary to concentrate 
our forces, and the ascent of the Irrawaddy is not always an easy task. 
The flotilla can always ascend, but unless inordinately large, the transport 
of a large body of troops required to meet an emergency will always be a 
matter of considerable difficulty and delay. It remains to improve the 
communication, and thus while connecting Pegu with the remainder of the 
Empire, remove the sole excuse for hesitation ever urged by Ike Sepoys. 
This will, we believe, be accomplished. If we are correctly informed; il 
is in contemplation to construct at once a great Military Road from Dacca 
to Akyab, or rather to the mouth of the A eng Pass. Such a road must 
proceed from Dacca to Chittagong, thence to the South to Rainoo, and so 
onwards through Mimgdoo to Akyab, thus traversing the greater part of 
Arracan, and creating a communication all along the South East coast. 
From Akyab the road must cross the Range by the Aeng or Tounghoop 
passes, and from the other side, the communication with Prome lies 
through a country, where a road may be hereafter.constructed without 
any very considerable engineering difficulties. The importance of the 
undertaking can scarcely be overestimated. It brings the Province of 
Pegu in direct contact with !he settled districts of Bengal. It enables 
Government to pour troops on to the frontier without reference to the caste 
prejudices of the Sepoys, and without detaching Europeans from stations 
where they are imperatively required. Elephants may be marched down 
from the district, where they exist in the greatest numbers, and whatever 
arguments may he used hereafter to delay the conquest of Ava, deficiency 
of carriage can scarcely for the second lime be one of them. Moreover, the 
road even in competition with the sea line, will increase the rapidity of 
communication. From Akyab to Calcutta is about 550 miles, and with a 
metalled road seven or eight miles an hour is possible even in Bengal. At 
the former rate, the post would arrive in less than three days and a half, and 
th e st re am o f i n fo rm ation with Aky a b would be u n i n terra pteci * Prome is 
only 120 miles further, and without either Telegraphs or Railways, news 
may be forw arded from the frontier of Pegu in less than four days. It now 
occupies, we believe, even when all circumstances are most favorable, four¬ 
teen, Nor will it be of less advantage to Arracan. That Province has no 
political necessities. Nothing is to be apprehended from a people, who 
exempt from the Perpetual Settlement, are probably more contented than 
any population South of the Kurumnassa. It cannot be invaded except by 
the Burmese, and while we hold Prome, a Burmese invasion is impossible. 
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Bui it is in itself of great and growing importance. Its trade increases year¬ 
ly al a rate, for which we look in vain in the most fertile districts of' Bengal, 
Us revenue rises with a rapidity hey on d our ordinary precedents, and it is 
annually becoming more and more the great rice granary for the Continent 
of Europe. The road will secure for U a tree and complete communication 
between the different districts, and probably increase rapidly the immigra¬ 
tion from the North East. 

The magnitude of the undertaking w ill scarcely he comprehended from 
the map. It is not intended to be a “road,” in the sense in which we are 
said to have a road from Bombay to Calcutta ; that is, an opening through 
the jungle, with no great trees growing in the middle of it, and over which 
an active man may by great exertion lorce his way at 3 miles an hour. It 
has to be passed by gun carriages, and will therefore be bridged, metalled 
and maintained, the last, if we may judge from Indian experience, being the 
most important proviso of the three. This xv ill, however, require time, and 
as the work is required immediately, it will be made passable at once. 
Wooden bridges will temporarily supply the place of masonry arches, and 
troops may l>c passing from Dacca to Akyal), while the permanent road still 
occupies the workmen. From Dacca to Chittagong there is already a road, 
which may be so far improved as to admit of the easy transit of bodies of 
troops. From Chittagong to Akyah, however, the road is a bridle path, 
sufficiently marked, perhaps, to serve an elephant driver as a guide, but 
passable for nothing less accustomed to rough and tardy travelling. Even 
this apology for a path is not in the direct line. For some reason, with 
which we arc not acquainted, it adheres closely to the seaside instead of 
crossing the country straight from point to point, a deficiency which it will be 
necessary to correct. The causes w hich have delayed Ih ■ execution of a 
work which ought to have been commenced in 1827, to 1853, would we 
suspect, if fairly written, add a new chapter to the history of Public Works 
in Bengal, as connected with the Military Board. It is at all events cer¬ 
tain, that ten years ago, a similar scheme was under consideration, that it 
has been approved and desired by three successive Commissioners, that the 
Military Board has written endless reports, that able odicers have been 
employed to survey the route, that one officer, Lieut. White, of a'prae 
ticai turn of mind, did actually complete a portion, and finally that the 
road at libs moment is unmade. There is no danger of a repetition of the 
process. The road to Pegu has become a political necessity, and the 
undertaking w ill not again be abandoned, until we can speak of the Grand 
Trunk Road Irom Calcutta to the Irrawaddy .—Friend of India. 

3, More Persecution in Tuscany—The New Penal Code— 
Arrests. 

The new penal code for Tuscany, which has at last received the sanction 
of the Sovereign, has not been sanctioned by the moral sense of the Tuscan 
people. It breathes vengeance against the nascent Protestantism of tins 
land. And with this view it aims directly at the English residents in Tus¬ 
cany, The third article of the code expressly declares that foreigners shall 
be subjected to all (he provisions of the law equally with Tuscans, Who¬ 
ever, then, among the hundreds of English residents in Tuscany shall fall 
under the 137th article of the code, by committing any act or uttering an) 
expression which legal sophistry may loilure into an attack on the religion 
of the State, may be condemned to solitary imprisonment and hard labour 
for a period not le&s than but which may extend to ten, years. Such 

arc the provisions by which, in the year of grace, 1853, the Papacy meets a 
new Italian Reformation, and undeceives the simple philanthropists who 
imagine that its intolerant spirit was charmed to sleep. It is impossible to 
imagine anything more vague and indefinite than the terms of these laws 
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The l3Gth article simply declares that premeditated blasphemy is punishable 
with imprisonment for a term varying from one to five years. But whoever 
recollects the Mndiai, Casacci, and still later the Peliccia, trials, must be 
well aware that almost any expression of religious opinion may be repre¬ 
sented as deliberate blasphemy, which the priests choose to regard as such ; 
w hile there is scarcely one of the ten articles of the second chapter of the 
fourth title of the code—that, viz., on unlawful associations—which has not 
been drawn up with a direct reference to the constitution of the newly “form¬ 
ed Protestant sects. The articles 358, 559 illustrate very frankly the Ro¬ 
man Catholic ideas of religious equality* The 359th article declares that 
whoever shall withdraw from domestic authority a minor under fourteen, 
even with his consent, in order that he may profess a religious belief dlifer¬ 
ent from that in which lie has been bom, shall be condemned to hard labour 
for a ten n of five to twelve years* if ihc minor be a Roman Catholic; to 
banishment from the Stale fur a period of six months to three years in any 
other ease. Five years’ hard labour in the fortress of Voltorrn for the Pro¬ 
testant missionary who teaches the lessons of Divine truth 1o the Catholic 
minor! Six months of pleasant lounging and boating in the Gulf of Spczzia 
for the Jesuit emissary who kidnaps a Protestant child .—Christian Times. 

The anticipation of the application of this persecuting code to our country- 
men has already been realized; and our excellent friend Miss Margaret 
Cunninghameof Thornton, travelling w ith her mother in Italy, has been 
apprehended on the charge (of what!)—of giving an Italian bihlc am! an 
Italian Pilgrim’s Progress to some peasants, and imprisoned in the Peniten¬ 
tiary of Lucca previous to her trial, in spite of the interference of her friends 
mid the British functionaries! We have read of a Spanish sovereign who 
used to busy himself in making petticoats for the images of the Virgin Mary. 
The Grand Duke Leo [mid of Tuscany’s chief employment at present seems 
to he that of digging a surunga‘ for blowing the house of the Medici to des¬ 
truction. 

“ The persecution,** says a correspondent of the Christian Thius —(as 
quoted in the Bombay Telegraph), under date the 14th September, “ rages 
with unabated fury, in Florence, against the Tuscans. On Sunday fortnight, 
the gensdarmes broke into the house of Natale Lippi, a baker, in the Pnlaz- 
zuolo, and there arrested him, and Piero Cieri, also a baker, and Alessandro 
Rarli, a tailor, on the charge of meeting and reading the Scriptures in the 
version of Diodati. The house was searched, and the Bibles found in a 
press. All three were then committed to prison. Barit and Cieri have 
since l>een released. But Natale Lippi will either have to stand his trial for 
offences against the religion of the state, or, more probably, be condemned, 
without trial, by the Council of Prefecture, to such a term of imprisonment 
as they may choose to award* Meanwhile, upwards of fifty Italians have 
been summoned l>efore the delegates of the different quarters, and cross 
examined, in the hope of eliciting some connexion between Italian Protes¬ 
tantism and English Propagandism.” 

4. Sabbath Meeting of the Working Classes in Glasgow* 

An attempt has been made to invade the rest and sanctity of the Lord’s- 
day by a new s team - boat p ro pri eta ry, cons isling of me n w ho sh rink firom 
openly acknowledging and defending their scheme of Sabbath desecration 
before their fellow-citizens. They endeavour to cloak their wicked and 
selfish project under the hypocritical pretext of affording recreation for the 
working classes. Between three and four thousand of the intelligent and 
high-principled working men of Glasgow met in the City Hall, to repudiate 
all connection with the object and its promoters, and raise an indignant pro¬ 
test against a scheme for defrauding them of the dearest birthright of the 
workingman. The meeting was composed, with a very few exceptions, 
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exclusively of the working classes. A workman presided, end the speakers 
were workmen. The obligations of the sacred day were dearly stated, and 
vigorously enforced, on the authority of the Word of God. None could 
better appreciate the benefits oi its returning rest to the w r eary in body and 
mind, than a meeting of the toil worn masses; and we mistake the spirit 
evoked on the occasion if it does not result in spreading through all the 
workshops and manufactories of the city a determination on the part of the 
working classes to stand faithfully by their Sabbath rights, and to look with 
a jealous and watchful eye on the proceedings of those hollow friends of the 
working man who seek to turn his Sabbath into day of labour, under the false 
pretext of making it a day of pleasure. The unanimity of the meeting was 
remarkable. There were just enough of the Sabbath “breaking party pre¬ 
sent to keep up a noise, expose their paucity and feebleness, and bring out 
the overwhelming moral force of the vast meeting by the light of contrast. 
It was not for want, of exertion on the part of the Sabbath “breakers that 
more of their friends were not present. The walls had been placarded all 
over the town w ith profane appeals to the enemies of the Sabbath, inviting 
their presence and opposition at the meeting ; but with the small exception 
re terred to, none a j»pea red. The reso! i it in n s w ere ca rri cd w i l h e nth us i as in; 
and the endeavours of the Sabbath-breaking faction to speak against lime 
and wear out the patience of the meeting signally failed. The friends of the 
good cause remained at their posts fill midnight, and then retired in triumph, 
with a responsive cheer for the Rothesay meeting which led the way in Ibis 
defensive movement ,—Scottish Guardian. 

5 . Protestant Movement in Genoa, 

Genoa , August 6, 1853. 

In this city of Genoa we have great reason to be thankful to our heavenly 
Father when we witness, from week to week, a progressive increase in the 
fruits of evangelical truth. Here it was, and scarcely three years ago, that 
Captain Pakenham, who, for the cause of Christ, had been so zealous in 
Tuscany, and suffered for it, ventured, with the assistance of only two or 
three Tuscan converts, to scatter a few seeds of Christian truth. The de¬ 
votional m e et i ngs fo r r ea*Ii ng the B i b] e a nd p ray i n g h ad c on i me need with 
only three brethren, in the most quiet way, within the premises of the Cap¬ 
tain; the reunions progressively increased, till it was necessary to convene 
a part of the brethren in another and more capacious place. Persecution, 
which drove away from Tuscany the zealous worker in Christ's vineyard, 
did not spare him also in this comparatively freer State. It w as a great pily, 
to say the least, that such a thing as the trial and judgment against Captain 
Pakenham and Dr. Mazzinghi should take place here. Indeed, it is the 
opinion of many that the unfortunate affair refiecLs but little credit no less 
to the rulers of this State than to the British representative here; on one 
side, where the seesaw system ever prevails, the opportunity seems to have 
been willingly seized for a friendly descent towards the Jesuitical party ; on 
the other side, a trouble-saving deference was to be paid to the independ¬ 
ence of a friendly government. Thus, Captain Pakenham is no longer at 
Genoa ; but the good seeds he scattered hear now fruit a hundredfold. The 
Lord's new vineyard is now entrusted principally to the Rev. M. Geymonat, 
who every Sunday has a morning and evening service, for a numerous and 
ever-increasing congregation. To much piety and doctrinal learning, he 
adds a Iluentand elegant pronunciation of the Italian language. His evan¬ 
gelical labours go on also in the w-eek days, when he Is efficiently assisted by 
Signor Mazareila, a Neapolitan literary man, anil accomplished Greek 
scholar. A Genoese convert, who w as a professor and a Roman Catholic 
priest, is lately gone to a neighbouring town for the work of evangelization. 
Amidst all this, it is no wonder if the Romish priests become greatly alarm- 
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ed. The new Archbishop of Genoa, Monsignor Churvaz, has, in point of 
fact, issued a pastoral charge (istruzione pastorate) on the Protestant pro- 
selyti&m in Italy. It was read from the pulpit in aSl the churches of such 
parishes into w hich the heresy has crept or was about to creep* This re¬ 
serve, expressly mentioned in the arduepiscopal order, is worthy of notice, 
as it implies a fear of bringing into notice the evangelical movement where 
the people may not yet have heard anything of it. To say the truth, this 
charge is not so frothy nor so ceremonious as the generality of controversial 
discourses are from Romish divines, more especially if we consider that it 
comes from the pen of a relentless persecutor of the Valdese Church, the 
author of a book very unfairly written on the “Origin of the Waldenses,” 
and of a “Guide of the Valdese Catechumen,” a publication that reminds 
us of the happy time when poor Valdese children were literally kidnapped 
under the auspices of the same Charvaz, then Bishop of Pinerolo. The 
main purport of the charge was to point out the unity mid Unchangeable ness 
of the Catholic faith, as contrasted with the ever-growing dissent of the Pro¬ 
testant Churches; nor where the hackneyed arguments forgotten about the 
mutilation of the Protestant Bibles as deprived of the favourite Apocrypha, 
about the schools of infidelity and Sociniamsm, as sprung up frem the iJosom 
of Protestantism, about the norma credendi as distinct from the norma do- 
cendi in Protestant ministers, and so on proceeding from generalities down 
to particular cases, such as that of Mr. Gorham and the Bishop of Exeter. 
The most curious argument, perhaps, was this, viz., that since Protestants 
admit of the possibility of salvation for a Roman Catholic, there was no 
reason for the Protestants to propagate a doctrine which, in their own opi¬ 
nion, is not absolutely necessary for the salvation of the soul. However, the 
good prelate w ho had borrowed such argument from a French bishop, w ish- 
ed to overlook the scale that from possibility rises to probability, facility 
even up to certainty. Meanwhile, the most important fact is this, that the 
Sunday immediately following the arch [episcopal charge, the Italian evan¬ 
gelical chapel was crammed w ith men and also with women, all seemingly 
desirous to hear, in their national tongue, the Word of Life. This, then, 
being the case, let bishops multiply their charges, we shall have no reason 
to com pi ai n,— Correspond* nt of Christian Times. 

0, The Awakexisg in Sardinia. 

To the Editor o f the Christian Times. 

Sin,—The state of many parts of the continent, and especially Sardinia, 
is such at the present moment, as few can have any conception of, save those 
who witness it. There is an awakening from a long sleep—a stir amongst 
the dry bones. E vcry w heve t he pen[do a re begimii ng to reflce t , to discover 
their mistake, and to pant and nipiirc after something better. The Scrip¬ 
tures are largely pouring in to their aid, and their Dbine Author wonderful¬ 
ly blesses the reading of them, w ithout the intervention of human instrumen¬ 
tality; while, wherever the gospel is preached, it is listened to with the 
deepest attention, and numbers find it to be the power of God unto their 
salvation. 

It is manifest that to meet this new stale of things it becomes an important 
question—to what church the rapidly-increasing number of con verts should 
he united? It is essential for the progress of the good uork lhat all things 
sh ould he d one i n ordc r. Th e c xtens i o n o f th e WaIden s i an c h urc i 1 nat ural - 
ly presents the desideratum. It is in existence m the country; it is recognis ■ 
ed and sanctioned by the government ■ it is sound and scriptural in its prin¬ 
ciples; hence, in the chief towns of Sardinia, Waldensian pastors are esta¬ 
blished, as well for the direction of the good work commenced, as for its ex¬ 
tension ; and churches are building for public worship. At Turin a noble 
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edifice is erected, and will be opened at the end of September, it is calcu¬ 
lated to hold 1,200 persons, and such is the state of things in that city that 
n i^fully expected that it will not be found large enough for the congrega¬ 
tions wishing to worship there. At Genoa and Pignerol, Waldensian 
churches are contemplated, and at Nice the good work is fairly commenced. 
A devoted experienced pastor, M. Malan, is at work there, and subscriptions 
arenow receiving for the erection of a church for him. It is calculated that 
£ 3 fc 000 will be required for the church, school, and dwelling-house. It is 
manifest that little or no pecuniary aid can be got on the spot; and to Chris¬ 
tians in England, who well know who is their neighbour, the infant church 
in Italy must look for sympathy and support. 

Let me hope that your readers will rise to the urgency of this most in- 
tt resling call. It is desirable that what we do, wc should do quickly. The 
door is now open, but we know not how soon it may be shut. It is true that 
they alls on British liberality are many and advancing; but there are quar¬ 
ter# were even greater things may bo looked for in the way of pecuniary 
if the rule for benevolence is to be (he twofold one of actual means 
lowigi ving and urgency of claim. There is yet much, indeed, to be done be¬ 
fore the church of Christ in this wonderfully prosperous nation can be really 
safirlo have risen to the exigencies of the times. 

It will Itc seen by Ihc advertisement for the Vaudois Church at Nice, that 
scarcely a tithe has been received as yet of the sum required. How easy it 
would be for many an individual who has prospered in the world, with one 
stroke of his pen to present the needful, and thus to secure to himself a large 
luxury without any injustice or injury to his family. Oh, we trust, that as 
th^laiins of Christ in the necessities ofhis church are so rapidly advancing, 
w'ejhall see a commensurate benevolence, and that his stewards will be in 
haafr to make preparation for his welcome, Li Well done! >J 

1 am, my dear sir, yours, &c., 

hdy 16/A. W. Carus Wilson. 

7. Gospel in the French Army. 

A. present has lately arrived at the house of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, which, while pleasing as a token of gratitude to that institution, is 
doubly interesting on account of the quarter from which it comes. The fol¬ 
lowing is the description given by M. I>e Pressexice 1 :— 11< You will in a few 
days after this letter reaches you, receive a case, which I have been ex¬ 
pressly enjoined to address to Mr. Browne, as Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. The contents of the case will, at first, somewhat 
astonish you. It consists of a vase of artificial flowers, more or less artisti¬ 
cally prepared with small coloured beads. The donors, and, at the same 
tim^ the makers of this large bouquet are very desirous of its being placed 
in the office of Mr. Brow ne in Earl Street, as a token of their deep gratitude 
to t|y British and Foreign Bible Society, by whose instrumentality they 
hay£ been enabled to become acquainted with the word of God as well as 
to possess it. These donors, who wish to remain unknown, are French 
soldjers, belonging to various regiments w hich successively have formed the 
garrison of a certain town, which they will not allow me to mention. This 
town has for many years past been the place of residence of a Christian 
female—the wife of a former soldier—who takes a lively interest in the 
evangelization of those who follow the same profession as her husband for- 
Oiqgl) did. With this object in view-, she, some years back, commenced 
m evening service, intended exclusively for the soldiers, who, on the in\ j- 
tfcfion of her husband, chose to attend. This service more especially com - 
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prised the reading of a chapter from the Scriptures , preceded and followed 
by a prayer, when there were among the persons present those qualified for 
it. This service has already proved a blessing to numbers among the mili¬ 
tary, The pious conversations in which they have engaged, the portions of 
Scripture, so full of edification, which have been read to them, have capti¬ 
vated many to such a degree that they requested that during the winter these 
meetings might be of longer duration than was ordinarily the case. And it 
was during these winter evenings that the more skilful among them prepared 
the bouquet in question, anti this while they were listening to the reading 
of some tract or other religious book, which enlightened or strengthened 
them in the knowledge and experience of Bible truths. The bouquet was 
not made in either one, tw'o, or three winters; it is the result of the labours 
of many evenings of several winters. Neither is it the result of the labours 
of the same artists, if such an application can be given to those who have 
prepared it. As I have already intimated, men of various regiments have 
taken part in this work. When one regiment had completed its term of 
service in the garrison of the town in question, it was replaced by another; 
and measures were immediately taken for getting the soldiers forming it to 
attend the evening services. No sooner were the hearts of the new corners 
gained for the Bible, than the work of preparing the bouquet of gratitude, 
as it. was called, was continued; and it was by this means that, little by 
little, it w r as brought to a successful termination. What makes it of value 
to the Society, and renders it a bouquet of sweet savour, Is the fact—and l 
would repeat it—that it is sent by a number, a goodly number of French 
soldiers, in token of their sincere and lively gratitude for its having placed 
within their reach, and at a price which tlnir trilling pay admitted of their 
expending the Word of God, to which they have had grace given to them to 
surrender their hearts . M —Free Church Magazine. 

8. New t Convalescent Station near Bomb ay—Mather a' n. 

The follow ing lively epistle is from the pen of a friend. 

* f I have been here now three days, a most agreeable change from Bom¬ 
bay in so far as climate is concerned ; and I already feel a perceptible change 
for the better. I regret much you should have been prevented coming up— 
as I am sure you would have enjoyed the beautiful scenery of these mountains. 
The whole island of Bombay, from the Lighthouse to Parell, is spread be¬ 
fore you as a panorama. When the atmosphere is clear—which it usually 
is in the mornings and evenings,—the more prominent objects can be readily 
distinguished hr the naked eye. 

My elevation is 2,800 feet, and I am now literally £< looking down” upon 
you, despicio , nnt despising,” but rather pitying you stewing in the hot at¬ 
mosphere of Bombay. 

The scenery is very fine, but not equal to that of Mababaleshwar, though 
some say it is, those at least who have built bungalows here. This sta¬ 
tion is not nearly so accessible as I was led to believe; it takes just three 
hours to ride from Chauk, up a rather sleep ghat with precipices part of 
the way on both sides. There are a great many people here just now .... 

I scarcely think it will be worth your while to come up here, like the king 
of France, merely to march down again. The fatigue of coming up, 
unless to stay a week, is too great to render it desirable for you to encounter 
it. The nights are cold, mornings and evenings pleasant, rather dekhanish 
during the middle of the day, but not much. There is no regular dak here* 
so 1 have not received any papers or letters since I arrived. 

I rode out this morning to the northern extremity of this hill, and almost 
Fancied I could see Ambamuth , which I am sure--- has not for¬ 

gotten. The view is very fine. 1 * 
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9 . Address op Mr. Hopkins, President op the British Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement op Science, 1953. 

Astronomical research still continues to prove to us how much more 
populous is that portion of space occupied by the solar system than was 
suspected only a few years ago. Between the 23rd of June, 1852 and the 
Gth of May, 1853, nine new planets were discovered, of which seven were 
found since the last meeting of the Association. Of these nine planets, our 
countryman, Mr. Hind, has discovered four. The number now known, 
exclusive of the large planets, but including the four asteroids, amounts to 
twenty-six; nor have vve any reason to suppose that we have yet approxi¬ 
mated lo the whole number of these minor planetary bodies. All those 
which have been recently recognized appear like stars of magnitude not 
lower than the eighth or ninth, and arc consequently invisible to the naked 
eye. The search for them has now assumed, to a considerable extent, a 
more systematic form, by a previous mapping of the stars up lo a certain 
magnitude, and contained within a belt of a few degrees in breadth on 
either side of the ecliptic. Any small planet will in the first instance be 
inserted in the map as a small star, but will on the re-examination 
of the same area some time afterwards, lie recognised in its true character 
from the fact of its having moved from where it was first observed. This 
mapping the place in the ecliptic of stars from the eighth to higher magni¬ 
tudes, is still comparatively limited; nor has the length of time during 
which any one portion perhaps, of the space has been thus mapped, been 
sufficiently great to ensure the passage through it, with n that lime, of any 
planet w hose period is as long as the possible periods of those w hich may 
yet remain unknow n lo us. Analogy would therefore lead us to com hide 
in favour of the probability of their number being much greater than that 
at present recognized. All those which arc now known lie between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, but many may exist more distant and of much 
smaller apparent magnitudes; and thus almost the same careful telescopic 
research may i>e necessary to make us acquainted with some of our plane¬ 
tary neighbours as with the remoter regions of space. Nor is the tele¬ 
scopic mode the only one by which we may detect the existence of remoter 
planets; for as Uranus betrayed the existence of Neptune, so may the 
latter hereafter reveal to us the retreats in which some more distant mem¬ 
ber of the system has hitherto hidden himself from the observation of man. 

There would seem to be a tendency in the human mind to repose on the 
contemplation of any great truth after its first establishment. Thus, after 
the undisputed reception of the theory of gravitation and the complete ex¬ 
planation w hich it afforded of the planetary motions, men seemed to think 
little of any further revelations, which the solar system still have to make to 
us respecting its constitution, or the physical causes which it calls into ope¬ 
ration. The recent discovery, however, of so many planets shows how im¬ 
perfectly we may yet be acquainted w ith the planetary part of the system ; 
and the continual discovery of new comets seems to indicate that in this de¬ 
partment still more remains to be done. These curious bodies, too, may 
possibly have to reveal to us facts more interesting than any which the planets 
may still have in reserve for us. The experience of these latter bodies, if I 
may so speak, is more limited, and their testimony, consequently, more re¬ 
stricted. But they have already told us a noble tale. In moving, as they 
do, in exact obedience to the law of gravitation, and thus establishing that 
law, they have affirmed the highest generalization in physical science which 
it has been accorded to the human mind to concei ve. At the same time, the 
approximate circularity of their orbits prevents their passing through those 
varied conditions to which comets are subjected. Thus, while the latter 
obey, in common with the planets, the laws of gravitation, they frequently 
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present to us in their apparent changes of volume, form and general charact¬ 
er, phenomena* the explanation of which has hitherto baffled the ingenuity 
of astronomers. One of the most curious of these phenomena has been re¬ 
cently observed in Biela’s comet. This comet has a period of about six 
years and a half, and has been observed a considerable number of times on 
its periodical return to Ihc neighbourhood of the sun. It appeared in Novem¬ 
ber, 1845, and in the following January the phenomenon alluded to was ob¬ 
served for the first time. The comet had become divided into two distinct 
parts with separate nuclei. Sometimes the one and sometimes the other ap¬ 
peared the brighter till their final disappearance. The elements offhe orbits 
of these twin comets were calculated by Prof. Plantamour, from observa¬ 
tions made at Geneva in 1845-G, assuming them to be uninfluenced by each 
other's attractions. The correctness of these elements could he determined 
only on the next return of the comet, which took place in the autumn of last 
year, one of the nuclei having been first seen by Signor Seechi at Rome on 
the 25th of Aug, and the other on the l oth of September. The subsequent 
observation made upon them shows that the elements of the orbits, as pre¬ 
viously calculated from the Geneva observations, were far from exact, A 
complete discussion of all the observations w hich have been made on these 
comets during their last and previous appearances, is now in progress by 
Prof. Hubbard, of the Washington Observatory. The distance between the 
two nuclei was much increased on their last appearance. Judging from the 
apparent absence of all influence and sympathy between these bodies, it 
would seem that their physical divorcement, though without known prece¬ 
dent, is final and complete. 

S t el I ar A s t ron o m y co n t i nu es to in ani fe st a v i gour an d act ivity worthy of 
the lofty interest which attaches to it. Bessel had made a survey of all stars 
to those of the ninth magnitude inclusive, in a zone lying between 45- of 
north, and 15 of south declination. Argelander has extended his zone from 
80* of north to 31* of south declination. It comprises more than 100,000 
stars. Last year was published also the long expected work of M. F, G. 
W. Struve, containing a catalogue of stars, observed by him at Dor pat, in 
the years 1822—13, They are principally double and multiple stars, wh ch 
had been previously micrometrical!y observed by the same distinguished as¬ 
tronomer. Their number amounts to 2874; the epoch of reduction is 133th 
The introduction contains the discussion of various important points in 
stellar astronomy. 

Notices have been brought twfore us, from time to time, of the nebula ob¬ 
served through Lord Rnsse’s telescope. This noble instrument, so unrival¬ 
ed for observations of this kind, continues to be applied to the same purpose, 
and to add yearly to our knowledge of the remotest regions of space into 
which the eye of man has been able to penetrate. Almost every new obser¬ 
vation appears to confirm the fact of that curious tendency to a spiral ar¬ 
rangement in these nebulous masses of which mention has so frequently been 
m ade. T o th ose perso n s, ho we v e r, w r h o h a ve ne it h er se e n t h e obj ec t s the m - 
selves, nor careful drawings of them, a mere verbal description must convey 
very indistinct conceptions of the spiral forms which they assume. I have, 
therefore, had the drawings made which are suspended in the roon for your 
inspection. They will convey to you at once on idea of the spiral forms 
alluded to. 1 am indebted to the kindness of Lord Rosse for the use of the 
original drawings,—and for these large and accurate copies of them to our 
excellent Secretary, Mr. Phillips, who, with his usual ready activity in the 
cause of the Association, has had them prepared for the purpose of this even¬ 
ing. Most of them are representations of nebul<e which have been very re¬ 
cently observed* 

Two pairs of these are respectively drawings of the same objects; the 
larger one of each pair representing the nebula as seen through the large 
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telescope, the other as seen through a smaller one of Lord Rosse's of only 
3 feet aperture. You will observe how little resemblance there is between 
them, except in the external boundary, and how entirely the characteristic 
details of the larger drawings are lost in the smaller ones; and if I had ex¬ 
hibited to you drawings of some others of these nebulae as seen by previous 
observers with inferior telescopic power, it would have been still "more ob¬ 
vious to you how necessary are telescopes with large and perfectly ground 
mirrors for the development of the real character of these astonishing and 
enigmatical aggregations of stars . 

It is for this reason that il has been thought desirable to have the nebula* 
of the southern hemisphere examined with higher telescopic power than has 
hitherto been brought to bear upon them. You are aware with what a noble 
devotion to science Sir J. Ilerschei spent several years at the Cape of Good 
Hope in the examination of the southern heavens; but his telescopic power 
was limited to that of a redactor oflS£ inches aperture. It is now propos¬ 
ed to send out to some convenient station in the southern hemisphere a re¬ 
flecting telescope, with a mirror of 4 feet aperture. Mr. Grubb, of Dublin, 
lias undertaken to construct such an instrument (should the plan proposed 
be adopted) under the general superintendence of Lord Rosse, Dr. Robin¬ 
son, Mr. Lessel, and one or two other gentlemen. The general construction 
of the instrument, and the best mode of mounting it, have been decided on 
with careful deliberation, after consulting all the best authorities on the 
subject. 

These important preliminaries being agreed upon, and an estimate of the 
whole expense of the instrument having been made by Mr. Grubb, the de¬ 
putation appointed for the purpose proceeded to wait on Lord Aberdeen, to 
ascertain whether the Government were willing to bear the expense which 
the plan proposed would involve. His Lordship expressed himself, without 
hesitation, as favourable to the undertaking; but said that, since it involved 
a grant of money, it would be necessary to consult the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, who, supposing him to take a favourable view of the subject w ould 
probably bring it before the House of Commons among the estimates of the 
ensuing year. With this answer the deputation could not be otherwise than 
perfectly satisfied, nor could they fail also to be gratified by the perfect cour¬ 
tesy with which they were received. Judging from all we know respecting Mr. 
Gladstone's enlightened views on subjects of this nature, and the favourable 
manner in which the House of Commons has always received propositions 
for the advancement of science, we have, I think, every reason to hope that 
my successor in this chair may have the satisfaction of announcing to you 
another example of the liberality of the Government in their acceptance of 
the plan proposed to them. In such case, I he result* I doubt not, will afford 
a new proof that the Association is doing effectively what it professes to do 
as an Association for the Advancement of science. 

The refinement of modem methods of astronomical observation has become 
so great, that astronomers appear very generally to think that a higher 
degree of refinement in the calculations of physical astronomy than has yel 
been attained is becoming necessary. Mr. Adams has been engaged in some 
important researches of this kind. He has corrected an error in Burckhardt's 
value of the moon's parallax ; and he has also detenuind to a nearer appro¬ 
ximation than that obtained by Laplace of the secular variation in the moon's 
mean motion. The former investigation is published in an appendix to the 
Nautical Almanac for 1856; the latter has been very recently presented to 
the Royal Society. 

Before I quit this subject, I may state that an ' American Ephemeris and 
Nautical Almanac for 1855/ has been published this year. It is the first 
American Nautical Almanac, and is considered to reflect great credit on the 
astronomers of that country. It is under the superintendence of Lieut. C. H. 
Davjs, assisted in the physical department by Prof. Peirce. 
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No one has contributed more to the progress of Terrestrial Magnetism, 
during the last few years* than my distinguished predecessor in this chair. 
Formerly we owed theories on this subject much more to the boldness of 
ignorance than to the just confidence of knowledge ; but from the commence¬ 
ment of the systematic observations which CoL Sabine has been so active in 
promoting, this vague and useless theorizing ceased*—to be succeeded, pro¬ 
bably ere tong, by the sound speculative researches of those who may be ca¬ 
pable of grappling with the real difficulties of the subject, when the true laws 
of the phenomena shall have been determined. Those law s are coming forth 
with beautiful precision from the reductions which Col. Sabine is now mak¬ 
ing of the numerous observations taken at the different magnetic stations. 
In his Address of last year, he staled to us that the secular change of the 
magnetic forces was confirmed by these recent observations,—and also that 
periodical variations depending on the solar day, and on the time of the year, 
had been distinctly made out, indicating the sun as the cause of these varia¬ 
tions. During the present year the results of the reduction of the observa¬ 
tions made at Toronto have brought out, with equal perspicuity* a variation 
in the direction of the magnetic needle going through all its changes exactly 
in each lunar day. These results w ith reference to the sun prove, as CoL 
Sabine has remarked, the immediate and direct exercise of a magnetic influ¬ 
ence emanating from that luminary; and the additional results now obtained 
establish the same conclusion with regard to the influence of the moon. It 
would seem, therefore* that some of the curious phenomena of magnetism 
which have hitherto been regarded as strictly terrestrial, are really due to 
eolar and lunar, as much as to terrestrial magnetism. It is beautiful to trace 
with such precision the delicate influence of bodies so distant* producing 
phenomena scarcely less striking either to the imagination or to the philo¬ 
sophic mind than more obvious phenomena which originate in the great lu- 
min ary of o u r sy s te \ n. 

New views which have recently sprung up respecting the nature of Heat 
have heen mentioned, though not in detail, by my two immediate predeces¬ 
sors in the chair of the Association. They are highly interesting theoreti¬ 
cally* ami important in their practical application, inasmuch as they modify 
in a considerable degree the theory of the steam-engine, the air-engine, or 
any other in which the motive power is derived immediately from heat* and 
it is correct theory alone which can point out to the practical engineer the 
degree of perfect ion at which he may aim in the construction of such ma¬ 
chines, and which can enable him to compare accurately their merits when 
the best construction is.arrived at. 

A theory which proposes to explain the thermal agency by which motive 
power is produced and to determine the numerical relations between the 
quantity of heat and the quantify of mechanical effect produced by it* may be 
termed a dynamical theory of heat* Carnot was the first to give to such a 
theory a mathematical form. His theory rested on two propositions which 
were regarded as axiomatic. The first embodied the abstract conception 
of the perfect thermo-dynamic engine, and has been equally adopted by the 
advocates of the new theory of heat. Again, suppose a given quantity of 
heat to enter a body by any process, and thereby to change its temperature 
and general physical state ; and then, by a second process, suppose the body 
to be restored exactly to its primitive temperature and condition,—Carnot 1 * 
second fundamental propositions asserts that the quantity of heat which 
passes out of the body into surrounding space, or into other bodies, in the 
form-of heat) during the second operation, is precisely the same as that 
which passed into the body during the first operation. This view does not 
recognize the possibility of heat being lost by conversion into something 
else*—and in this particular it is at variance with the new theory* which 
asserts that heat may be lost by conversion into mechanical effect. To 
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elucidate this distinction, suppose a quantity of water to be poured into an 
empty vessel. It might then be asserted that, in emptying the vessel again, 
we must pour out just as much water as we had previously poured in. This 
would be equivalent to Carnot’s proposition with respect to beat. 

But suppose a part of the water while in the vessel to be converted into 
vapour; then it would not he true that in emptying the vessel the same 
quantity of water, tn th* form of water, must pass out of the vessel as had 
before passed into it, since a portion would have passed out m the form of 
vapour. This is analogous to the assertion of the new theory with regard to 
heat—which may be lost, according to that theory, by conversion into me¬ 
chanical effect, Tn a maimer analogous to that in which w ater may be said 
to be lost by conversion into vapour. But the new theory not only asserts 
generally tne convertibility of heat into mechanical cffecl, and the converse, 
—but also more definitely, that whatever be the mode of converting the one 
into the other—and whether heat be employed to produce mechanical effect, 
or mechanical force be employed to produce heat,—the same quantity of the 
one is always the equivalent of the same quantity of the other. This pro¬ 
position can only be established by experiment. Rum ford, who was one of 
the first to adopt the fundamental notion of this theory as regards the na¬ 
ture of heat, made a rough attempt to determine the relation between the 
force producing friction and the heat generated by it; hut it was reserved for 
Mr, Joule to lay the true foundation of this theory by a series of experi¬ 
ments which in the philosophical discernment w ith which they were con¬ 
ceived and the ingenuity with which they were executed have not often, 
perhaps, been surpassed* In whatever way he employed mechanical force 
to produce heat, he found approximately, the same quantity of heat produc¬ 
ed by the same amount of force; the force being estimated in foot-pounds 
accord i tig t o t he us ual mod e i n pra ct i c al mec h an i e s,—b c., by t he in ot ive 
power employed in raising a weight of 1 lb. through the space of 1 foot 
The conclusion adopted by Mr; Joule is, that 1° Fahr, is equivalent to 772 
fm t-pounds. 

The results arc unquestionably among the most curious and interesting of 
those which experimen!al resoarc 1 1 lias rccenl Iy brought l?efore us. When 
first announced some ten or twelve years ago, they did not attract the at¬ 
tention which they deserved; but more recently their importance has been 
fully recognised by all those who cultivate the department of scienre to 
which they belong. Of this Mr, Joule received last year one of the most 
gratifying proofs, in the award made to him by the Council of the Royal So¬ 
ciety of one of the medals placed annually at 1 heir disposal. It may not he 
known to many of you that we have in Mr. Joule a pupil, friend, and fellow- 
townsman of Dalton. 

This theory, is in perfect harmony with the opinions now’ very generally 
entertained respecting radiant keaf. Formerly light and heat were regarded 
as consisting of material particles continually radiating from lum nous and 
healed bodies respectively; but it may now be considered as established 
beyond controversy that light is propagated through space by the vibrations 
of an exceedingly refined ethereal medium, in a manner exactly analogous to 
that in which sound is propagated by the vibration of the air,—and it is now 
tupposed that radiant heat is propagated in a similar manner* This theory 
of radiant heat, in accordance with the dymimical theory of which 1 have 
been speaking, involves the hypothesis that the particles of a heated body , 
or a particular set of them, are maintained in a slate of vibration, similar to 
that in which a sonorous body is known to be, and in which a luminous 
body is believed to be, At the same, time there are remarkable differences 
between light and heat. We know that light is propagated with enormous 
velocity, whether in free space or through transparent media; sound also 
is propagated with great rapidity, and more rapidly through most media 
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than through air. Heat* on the contrary* whatever may be the velocity 
with which it may radiate through free space, is usually transmitted with 
extreme slowness through terrestrial media. There appears to be no tiling 
in light analogous to the slow conduction of heat. Again, the vibrations 
which render a body sonorous have no tendency to expand its dimensions, 
nor is there reason to suppose that luminous vibrations have any such ten¬ 
dency on luminous bodies; whereas, which the exception of particular 
cases, heat does produce expansion. It is principally from this property of 
heat that it becomes available for the production of motive power, as, Jot 
instance, in the expansion of steam. These phenomena of the slow con¬ 
duction of heat ami the expansion of heated bodies are proofs of difference 
between light and heat not less curious than the analogies above indicated. 
They must, of course, be accounted for by any perfect theory of heat. Mr. 
Ran kino has written an ingenious paper on a molecular theory of heat; but 
before any such theory can be pronounced upon, it will be necessary, I 
conceive, to see its bearing on other molecular phenomena, with which 
those of heal are in all probability intimately connected. Prof. W. Thom¬ 
son has also given a clear and compendious mathematical exposition ot the 
new dynamical theory of heat, founded on Mr, Joule’s principle of the 
exact equivalence of heat and mechanical effect. This is not, like Mr. 
Ronkine’s, a molecular theory, but one which must henceforth take the 
place of Carnot’s theory. 

Before leaving this subject, I may add, that, Prof Thomson and Mr. 
Joule are now engaged in further experiments which will serve to elucidate 
the new theory of heat. Some account of the commencement of these ex- 
peri merits has already been brought before the Royal Society. 

Many years ago Gay-Lussac made an ascent in a baloon for the purpose 
of making observations on the air in the upper regions of the atmosphere; 
but it is only very recently that systematic observations of this kind have 
been attempted. Last autumn, four balloon ascents were made by Mr. 
Welsh, under the guidance of the distinguished aeronaut, Mr, Green. At¬ 
tention was chiefly directed to the determination of the pressure, tempera¬ 
ture, and moisture of the air at different, altitudes. The d crease of tem¬ 
perature in ascending was very irregular,—being changed even in some cases 
to an increase \ but the mean result gives a decrease of 1° Fahr for every 
348 feet of ascent,—agreeing w ithin 5 or 6 feet with the result obtained by 
Gay-Lussac, The latter gentleman ascended 23,000 feet; the greatest 
height attained by Mr. Welsh was 55,940. A repetition of similar observa¬ 
tion in ascents made from different points of the earth’s surface could scarce¬ 
ly fail to be valuable information for the science of Meteorology. 

TO BE CONTINUED, 
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I.-AVoEiDS WORTH ON IIlPPOLYTUS.* 

In the Oriental Christian Spectator for May last, we wrote thus ;— 
«We look with some curiosity to the forthcoming Dissertation &.c. by 
the learned and pious nephew of the poet Wordsworth, the high- 
chinch Canon of Westminister.” Some of our readers, who do not 
care to procure the book for themselves, may yet. be glad to know 
something of its contents* 

We premise that the theology of the author of Theophilus Angti - 
ccorns is not ours. Invariable Regeneration in Baptism, which is its 
basis, we reject as an unscriptural and dangerous figment. Lineal 
succession of bishops, which is the bulwark of this theology, we be¬ 
lieve to be thoroughly rotten and untrustworthy. The famous quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ah omnibus , which is the motto of this 
theology, we regard as a certain mark of error , and not of truth,— 
Strictly and fastidiously orthodox as respects the great verities affirmed 
in the Church's Creeds, we yet desiderate in Dr- Wordsworth, what 
is also lacking in the Creeds themselves, that scriptural, spiritual, 
living, life-giving Orthodoxy, winch is commensurate with the “fulness 
of the Gospel of Christ/* Firm and unflinching in his antagonism 
to Rome, that antagonism is based on hierarchic rather than on evan¬ 
gelic principles. Admitting, nay, strenuously maintaining the suffi¬ 
ciency of Holy Scriptures as our Rule of Faith, the right and duty of 
a prayerful exercise of spiritual discernment in the interpretation of 
them arc denied to the believer, and the “Church”—the clergy— 
imposes its stereotyped dogmata upon the uninformed and blinded 
conscience. The Dissenter, (such is our author's liberality,) is not 

* Si. Ilippolytus and the Church of Home in the earlier pari of the Third Century 
Prom the new h-discovered Philosophy men a. Ity Charles Wordsworth, JX i>,, Canon of 
We si minister, 1853. 
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absolute!) 1 excluded from the visible church on earth* but (by a some¬ 
what unusual compromise) the door of hope is carefully closed against 
his admission into the General Assembly and Church of the first-born 
whose names are written in heaven! 

Withal, there is much in all the writings of Dr* Wordsworth w hich 
merits the approval of the scholar and the Christian. The patience 
of inquiry, the calmness of reasoning, the purily of style, the accuracy 
of learning, the sincerity of piety—claim and receive our hearty and 
admiring commendation. In particular, we may point to the Letters 
to M. Goudon and the Sequel , as models of calm, condensed, logical 
and scholarly argumentation. 

Such is the Divine who, in his turn, has undertaken the patronage, 
and tuition of the twice-born Hippolytus. Truly the change from the 
literary atmosphere of Carlton-Terrace to that of Westminister must 
have been sensibly felt by the old bishop of Portus* We cannot say 
that in either school he has approved himself an apt pupil. If the at¬ 
tempts of the ingenious envoy of Prussia to make this fourth-century 
divine give forth his utterances in accordance with the critico-ratio- 
nalistico-meraphysicQ*exegesis of the Fatherland, were abortive and 
laughter-moving, as little does the graver and more solemn canon of 
Westminister succeed in moulding those utterances to the precise 
formulae of Anglican or Athanasian orthodoxy. M Bunsen had indeed 
predicted the failure of the latter, (voL i. n. 302). The fact is, that 
Hippolytus is neither Anglic nor Teutonic, but a primitive, simple, 
Latin theologian of the Anle-Nicene period, with all the idiosyncrasies 
of his age and country* 

We read with much regret (let us here observe by the way) In the 
usually able and excellent Loudon Record (April 17) two columns 
purporting to be a “ Review” of Chevalier Bunsen's Hippolytus , but 
in fact replete with the most unfounded and ungenerous surmisings. 
At the same time, we enjoyed a hearty laugh on observing how the 
‘‘warm and worthy” Editor had been betrayed, by a metaphorical 
flight on the part of the Reviewer, into the ridiculous notion that this 
terrible German heretic had affirmed “that Manetho , not Moses, ap¬ 
peared to our Loud on the Mount of Transfiguration.”! H_nsim 

teneaiis, amici This is « gravely told” in evidence of the “Bun- 
senism” (a new term coined for the nonce) of the work. “Gravely,” 
however, we deprecate such insinuations, come from what quarter 
they may. Dr. Bunsen, it may be, questions the inspiration of the 
book of Daniel:—Dr. Arnold did the same. Dr. Bunsen hesitates 
ot receive the Canticles as the Word of God Dr. Pye Smith did the 
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same. Dr. Bunsen sees reason to question the Pauline origin of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews :—Calvin did the same. We verily believe 
them all to be in error herein ; but we do not the less demur to such 
terms as u irreverent caviller’' and u disdainful sceptic,” whether ap¬ 
plied to the English, the German, or the French theologian. 

Of arguments and expressions such as these, the learned author 
now bclbre us is incapable. It is true, he exhorts the reader once 
and again to bring a critical and suspicious mind to the perusal of 
Bunsen's volumes, and it is evident throughout that he never fails to 
exercise the caution which he recommends. Certainly, the Divine 
has herein the advantage of the Diplomatist. Treading himself with 
delicacy where the ground is felt to be slender, he does not find it 
difficult to convict the latter of many over-confident assertions, and a 
few probable errors. 

When, however. Dr. Wordsworth proceeds gravely to arraign M. 
Bunsen of bearing false witness, on account of statements contained 
in the speech put by him into the mouth of Ilippolytus and supposed 
to be delivered by the Venerable Shade at the time of the Great Ex¬ 
hibition of the Industry of all nations/'—this we think is going too far. 
M, Bunsen nowhere pretends that he has positive authority, in the 
writing of the old Bishop of Port us, for every assertion or every ex¬ 
pression of opinion ventured in the " Apology.” The whole of this 
dramatic appendix to his book,—whether in taste or in season is 
another question,—is but an ingenious fiction designed to introduce 
certain views or suggestions which every candid reader sets down at 
once to the credit or otherwise of the living disc iple of Niebuhr, ra¬ 
ther than of the dead disciple of Irenams. 

However, it is not our intention to carry our readers further into 
controversy. Non nostrum est tantas componere Utes* On two main 
points, apart from certain phases of doctrine, Doctors Bunsen and 
Wordsworth are at one, and to these we shall confine our extracts from 
the latter. 

(I.) They agree as to the authorship of the newly-discovered 
Philosophurnena, and as to the importance of the discovery at the 
present critical juncture in the history of the church and of the world. 
Thus, the later commentator anticipates the question— ts llow can it 
be explained, that a narrative of so much interest and importance as 
the present, contained in a work composed by so eminent a person 
as Hyppolytus, should have escaped the notice of the world? How 
may we account for the fact, that it has been reserved to a felicitous 
enterprise in the middle of the nineteenth century to call it forth from 
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the grave in which it had lain buried for 1*600 years And lie an- 
wers the question thus 

" One reply* anil one only* as it would seem* is to he made to this ques¬ 
tion. It. has pleased Divine Providence that it should he so. And the 
ways of Providence are marvellous. The preservation, the discovery and 
lastly the publication of this volume, demand our grateful admiration. It 
may not Ijo presumptuous to say, that the same Divine Power which sealed 
up the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii in their graves of lava for se¬ 
venteen centuries* and then raised them from the tomb and revealed them 
to our sight* that wo might see hi them ft faint image of the sudden des¬ 
truction from tire which will one day overtake the world while engaged in 
its business and its pleasures, has had some great purpose in view, in the 
wonderful Burial and Resurrection of (Ids interesting work. He who al¬ 
lowed the copies of His Holy Word to lie destroyed* and who hid one, and 
one only* copy in his Sanctuary, may have Had some great design in view, 
while He permitted the other transcripts of this work to perish* in conceal¬ 
ing one copy in safe custody in the monastic cloister of Mount Alims. Per¬ 
haps also, it may be said* that the lonn of the question ought to be modifi¬ 
ed. The real ground lor surprise is not so much that the other transcripts 
should have perished* as that this one manuscript should have been pre¬ 
served. 

" Of the works written in the third century how small a residue survives \ 
Of how many ecclesiastical authors* who lived at that period, we have noth¬ 
ing more than the names! Let us cast our eyes over the pages of Dr. 
Rnuthhs " Rclhpiuc Sucrte;’ 1 how many writers of the Anle-Nicenc age do 
they present to us* how many titles of works, and how lew arc the fragments 
there gathered together. In that Sacred Reliquary* in that spiritual cata¬ 
comb ol the Primitive Church (if we may be permitted so to call it), a little 
dust—precious indeed as gold—in a few sepulchral arms* is all that now 
remains. 

“ The reason of this is clear; the Christians of that day w r ere dispersed 
by the persecutions of Deems and Diocletian. Their churches were burnt; 
their houses were spoiled; they lln-mselves were swept away by fire and 
sword. The Church was scattered to the winds. The rage of Diocletian 
was specially directed against Sacred Books* The volumes which escaped 
from the perils of those days were like brands snatched from the fire. 

41 If the work upon heresy now in our hands had been published in the 
fifth or the sixth century* when the storm of persecution had passed away * 
then indeed we might have been surprised that it should not have been 
known to subsequent ages, but now, we repeal, we ought rather to be sur¬ 
prised—that a single copy remains. J * pp. 142—4. 

(2.) Again t these two learned and pious commentators arc found 
in harmony respecting one very important bearing of the work, name¬ 
ly on the doctrine of Papal supremacy. The elucidation of this 
question is the most important portion of Canon Wordsworth's in¬ 
teresting volume, and our readers will thank us for extracting from it 
the following admirable peroration of his Twelfth Chapter, entitled 
« An Appeal to St. Ilippolytus on the present Claims of the Roman 
Church to Supremacy — 

"In this newly-discovered volume, a solemn caution has been given to 
the Church* and to the World. We need not hesitate to say, that the warn¬ 
ing is from Heaven. The hand ol God Himself is visible in it. Three 
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centuries ago the Statue, to which wc have referred, was dug up near 
Rome ; it bore no name ; but it had a Greek inscription engraven upon it, 
containing Hie titles of an Author's Works, By a comparison of ihcse titles 
with notices in ancient writers, this Statue was recognised to be a Statue of 
St. Hippolytos, and as such, it was received into the Papal Library at 
Rome, It was restored to its pristine form under the auspices of that 
Pope, Pius the Fourth, who promulgated the Trent Greed, in which the 
Doctrine of Papal Supremacy is set ibrlh as an Article of Faith. Three 
hundred years passed away. And now in our own age,—another Discovery 
lias been made—in a very different quarter. An ancient manuscript has 
been brought to light, from a monastic cloister of Mount Alhos, On ex¬ 
amination, it is found to state that its Author wrote a work bearing one of 
the titles mentioned on the Statue—n Work f ‘ On the Universe.” Thus 
the disinterred Statue, now in the Papa! Library of the Vatican, furnished 
the first clue for the discovery of live Author of the MS. found three cen¬ 
turies afterwards in the cloistral library of Mount Alhos. Other evidences 
have accrued ; and it appears to be now established, that the Author of the 
Treatise is St, ILpfolytus, 

l{ The treatise was printed [at Oxford] before (his evidence was pro¬ 
duced. The book bore the name of Origin. May it not be said, that it 
owed its preservation in some degree to these circumstances 1 We know 
loo well, that many passages in the ancient Fathers have been placed in the 
Roman Index,* and proscribed by the Roman Church, as contravening the 
tenets of Rome. Is it not there lore probable, that this treatise of St. 
Hippolytus might have been stifled, if it had been known 1o those who 
direct tlie affairs of the Roman Censorship I Hippolytus was concealed un¬ 
der the name of Origcn. The Roman narrative escaped notice from its 
position in the Ninth Book. And who w ould exper t to find a History of 
the Roman Church in a work on Heathen Philosophy. 

“ When, also, we consider Ihc eight long years, during which, alter its 
discovery, this manuscript reposed quietly, in one of the greatest Cities of 
the World [Paris], before it was printed, are wc presumptuous in saying 
that it had a second providential deliverance, and that it was again restor¬ 
ed, almost by a miracle, from the dead when it first saw the light in Eng¬ 
land I 

Great reason have all persons, of whatever nation, for gratitude to 
almighty God, that He has thus watched over the work of His faithful 
soldier and servant, the blessed Martyr, Hippolytus. 

“ We of the Church of England may recognize in this treatise a Catholic 
and Apostolic, yes, and a Roman, vindication of our own Reformation. 
Here a Roman Bishop, Saint, and Martyr, supplies us with a defence of 
our own religious position w ith respect "to Rome. In his “ Refutation of 
all Heresies,” we see a practical Refutation of that great Heresy of our 
own day—the Heresy which either directly or indirectly is at the root of 
many prevalent Heresies—a Refutation of the Heresy of Papal Supremacy, 
and of Papal Infallibility. 

“ Whenever then we are charged by Romish Divines with Heresy and 
Schism, for not acknowledging in the Bishop of Rome as Supreme Head 
of the Church, and Infallible Arbiter of the Faith, wc may henceforth refer 
them to the marble Statue in the Vatican, and hid them consult— St. 
Ht PPG LYTUSi 

Thankful, however, as ire might to be lor this recent discovery, per¬ 
haps they who have cause to be most grateful, are the Clergy and Laity of 
Rome. Truth is to he prized above all things, especially in matters of 

* [Ii is carious to read that a decree of u the sacred congregation of die Inder/’ dated 
July 25, prohibits " Hippoltjtus ami his Ag? t t>\t Christian C. J. Bttmm: 7 This is praise 
i indeed E J 
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Faith. Arguments from adversaries, real or supposed, are often regarded 
with suspicion, and rejected with scorn. But here the members of the 
Church of Rome may read a Treatise, written by one whose name they 
love and venerate, one who has no interests to serve, no passions to gra¬ 
tify ; a Bishop, Doctor, Saint, and Martyr, of their own Church,—^* ‘ He 
being dead vet speaket >. a 

“He speaks to them from the grave, he speaks to them from primitive 
times—from the third century. lie sits on his marble chair in the Ponti¬ 
fical Library at Rome, and teaches them there. 

“ May it not be supposed, that Roman Prelates and Cardinals, passing 
along those ancient galleries, may pause for a while, and contemplate his 
venerable form, and hearken to the words of Truth which proceed from 
his lips! May it not be believed that Divines of Home, proceeding to or 
from that rich Library, may muse on the precepts of wisdom delivered to 
them by St. Hippolytus ? May we not cherish the hope, that Clergy and 
Laity of the Roman Church, whether residing at Home, or coming hither 
from afar, may not quit the courts of the Vatican, without listening to the 
solemn warnings and exhortations or Church Polity and Christian Doc¬ 
trine, which are suggested by that Statue, and are inculcated in the History 
of him whom it represents, and whom they venerate as a Saint T* 

“May it please the same merciful Providence, which has awakened the 
voice of Hippolytus from its silence of sixteen centuries, to bless its accents 
to their soul*8 health ! May it be so blessed from on high, that it may 
promote the peace of Nations, and the cause of Truth, and the Unity of 
the Church, and the Glory of Almighty God, now and for evermore ! 1f 
— Wordsworth, page 217—22. 

G. L. F, 

Postcript *—A “Covenanter's” paper on “Bunsen's [alleged] 
misinterpretation of the Alexandrine Authorities on Infant-Baptism’ 1 
(O. C. S. for July), we have taken the liberty to forward to the learned 
Chevalier himself, by whom the candor and courtesy of the respected 
writer will be appreciated* 

We take this opportunity to add a Postcript to our own « vindica¬ 
tion” &,c. {O. C* S. for May), on the general subject of Pa. h do-baptism* 

Of course, then* we allow the ministration of this symbolic rite to 
the little ones of the Church, In a Former paper (1848; “Infant- 
Baptism not a Fundamental”), we even confessed that there was some¬ 
thing very forbidding to us—whether to the old nature or to the new 
we did not stay to determine—but there is a something (we would 
rather say) foreign to our feelings in the peculiarities of Anabaptism. 
Such mere emotional feelings, however, we distrust; knowing that in 
the vexed questions of divinity, the Devil hereby works upon the ac¬ 
cidents of men's natures to promote error and to foster discord* 
Perhaps this very consciousness of a natural bias has led us to scru¬ 
tinize more carefully the grounds of our intellectual conviction* We 

* JAlas for hopes and expectations such as these l The priests and Cardinals of 
Home have listened to the solemn warnings of Hippolytus, and they have hone ored 
them—with the Expurgatorial Ban, l —they have gazed upon die venerable form of the 
Martyr, aad they have spit in his face as a Heretic! See the Dublin Review for January 
1803.1 
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cannot aay that the evidence on the subject is abundant or plain. 
Many of the arguments on either side, we cast aside as nihil ad rent . 
Positive ordinance there is none. Inference, analogy, tradition— 
valeant quantum / This, however, we do see, throughout the Scrip¬ 
tures of Truth,-—a blessing upon Christian Families as such ; a re¬ 
joicing of the believing Father “ with all his house a connection of 
the child with the parent in regard to spiritual privilege: an extension 
of the promise to the seed,* which, however conditional and limited, 
warrant us in making some distinction between that and the seed of 
the infidel;—warrant us, we are apt to think, if true believers, in re¬ 
garding our iiltle ones as having a name and a place in the Covenant 
of Grace, at least until the contrary is certainly proved , and it seems as 
though we should be doing them a wrong by withholding the 
For that is no light privilege, we esteem, which entitles them to a 
daily remembrance ai the Throne of Grace by those who pray for the 
welfare of the Church :— that is no unmeaning symbol which they 
may read with their dawning intelligence, and plead in their own be¬ 
half with continually-increasing faith. 

All this we admit, yea maintain. But when men speak, as many 
do, of the « Effects of Infant-Baptism/ 1 we candidly acknowledge that 
we know not what they mean. Engagements there may be,—in¬ 
volved relations,—concomitant obligations,—but, privileges as there 
are, effects (properly speaking) there arc and can be none : and this 
whether we regard the rite as symbolical of prevenient grace fas¬ 
sumed), or of subsequent grace presumed ) 

F. 


II. — A Word on the Bible addressed principally to th e 
Educated Natives of Lydia. 

The religious authority on which the doctrines of Christianity are 
founded, as yon know, is the Bible, or Book emphatically so-called. 
It might with much propriety be denominated The Sacred Library, 
for it consists of no fewer than sixty-six distinct writings, of varied 
and surpassing interest, though perfectly harmonious in their religious 
character. They are all given by inspiration of God, that is to say, 
their human authors were endowed with the Spirit of God, and direct¬ 
ed by that divine Agent to write them, and preserved from error or 
mistake when they composed them. They form a complete re vela- 

* "His seed are in the blessing" Ps. xxsvii. 26, Ainsworth’* version 
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lion of the will of God, so far as is needful for man’s salvation and 
well-being in this world and that which is to come. They consist of 
two great portions, the Old and New Testament* 

The Old Testament was written in the Hebrew language at 
sundry times and places by men of various positions in society,—by 
captains, judges, kings, priests, councillors, governors, and prophets 
raised up by God according to the exigencies of his cause, from nil 
classes of the people from the lowest to the highest, from the herds¬ 
man of Tcko'ato the sovereign on the throne of Israel,—before the ad¬ 
vent of Christ, our Saviour, from whom Christianity receives its deno¬ 
mination* It contains the history of the creation, and the only au¬ 
thentic early records of the world. It notices the fall of man from 
his first estate of holiness and happiness into that of sin and misery in 
which he is found in all his dispersions over the globe. It contains 
the first promises of a great Deliverer provided by the mercy and 
grace ofGod j and marks the expiatory nature of his work on earth, 
by the establishment of sacrifices and corresponding rites and cere¬ 
monies symbolical of the relations of man to God. It tells us how God 
vindicated his holiness by awful judgments inflicted on transgressors, 
and by unspeakable mercies conferred on his believing and obedient 
people- It shows to us his grace and favour bestowed on the des¬ 
cendants of Abraham, chosen to be the depositaries but not monopo¬ 
lists of his truth, during the general apostasy of the world from God, 
arid during the times that demonstration was being made that the 
world by its own unassisted wisdom knows not God. God's providen¬ 
tial dealings with the Israelites; the moral, judicial, and ceremonial 
laws and statutes which lie established among them: the gracious and 
precious promises of a coming Saviour which he vouchsafed to them ; 
the faithful and holy remonstrances which he addressed to them in 
the view of their shortcomings and transgressions ■ and (he signal 
encouragements which he vouchsafed to them in the practice of what 
was good, it details at length. Its history, biography, moral treatises, 
and political and prophetical collections, are most wonderful. From 
beginning to end, and in all the forms of its composition, it is loyal to 
its great author, God himself. 

The New Testament was written posterior to the Christian era, in 
the Greek language, which, in consequence of the conquests of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, was the most widely spoken language at the time it 
was composed. It unfolds, both by historical memoirs and epistolary 
addresses, the great mystery of Godliness :—“God [in Christ] manifest 
in the flesh* justified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the 
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Gentiles, believed an in the world, received up into glory/ 1 The 
doctrines, miracles, sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ, it records with all the simplicity and circumstantiality of 
truth, and with the recognition of the fact that the majesty of the 
events which it notices needs no human embellishment to attract and 
maintain attention. In iis four Gospels, it shows us the origin or 
foundation of the Christian Church in the personal ministry of Christ; 
in its Acts oflhe Apostles, tltc erection of the Church by the labours 
of his chosen and commissioned servants; in its Epistles, the comple¬ 
tion and establishment of order and service within the sacred interior 
of the Church, through the Holy Spirit the great teacher sent by Clirisi 
from his mediatorial throne on high ; and in its Revelation, die assur¬ 
ance of the perpetuity of the Church, notwithstanding oil the attempts 
of the court of hell to prevail against it, and of its final triumph over 
all opposition, when die kingdoms of this world shall become the king¬ 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ, and when shall be heard as it 
were the voice of a great multitude and ofmigluy thundering* saying, 
u Halleluia (Praise ye the Lord), for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth ” 

The Bible addresses itself to all without distinction ; and no classes 
of men have any right to be considered its sole proprietors, or even 
expounders. Though capable of illustration from history, geography 
and criticism, it is so plain in its general character that be that run¬ 
neth may read it. Its invitations and professions ore like those of 
Wisdom in its own book of proverbs. Doth not w isdom cry ? and 
understanding put forth her voice l She standeth in the top of high 
places, by the way in the places of the paths. She crielh at the gates, 
at the entry of the city, at the coming in at the doors. Unto you, () 
men, I call; and my voice, is to the sons of man. O ye simple, under¬ 
stand wisdom : and, y e fools, be ye of an understanding heart. Hear: 
for I will speak of excellent things ; and the opening of my lips shall hr 
right things/' Of its divine origin, there is most ample evidence. It 
comes before the natives oflhe East recommended by the judgement, 
as well as offered by the benevolence, of Britain,of Europe, and of Ame¬ 
rica, u Imagine not tliat its high and exclusive claims, and self-denying 
demands, have been accepted without im[uiry,—without the most care¬ 
ful and profound investigation. Those mighty minds, which have 
penetrated the innermost recesses of their own being; which have 
analyzed the most secret springs of human thought and feeling and 
action; which have so sagaciously philosophized on the changes of 
society, and the advancement and decline of the nations of the earth ; 
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which have surveyed the whole face of the world on which we dwell, 
and the countless diversities of beings which Inhabit its wide domains ; 
which have dived into the recesses of the deep, and explored the 
caverns of the earth; *nd which have measured and weighed the 
masses of the worlds which roll in the heaven above, and observed 
and developed the laws which regulate their mighty movements,— 
those great minds, I say, which have engaged in all this research, and 
achieved all these wonders, have not vainly and inconsiderately sur¬ 
rendered their faith to the religion of the Bible. No ; they have con¬ 
sidered and weighed its claims, before they have pronounced their 
judgment. Its authority has been established in their view by irrefra¬ 
gable evidence. They acknowledge it to be the source of all the 
hopes of salvation which they are permitted to cherish, and of all 
that national greatness and majesty which you yourselves cannot but 
admire. The Bible, in the providence of God, comes before you 
with their united, their strong, recommendation ; and it becomes you 
seriously to enicrlalu the question of its divine origin, to see whether 
or not it is fitted to allay the fears of your conscience, to satisfy your 
desires for happiness, and to confer upon you all the spiritual bless¬ 
ings of which you stand in need. There is such a thing as heavenly 
truth, and there is such an agent as the Spirit of truth; and it becomes 
you to consider what homage and obedience you are prepared to 
render to them, while they address your fears and hopes, and offer to 
direct you to an abundant supply of all your necessities. There is 
such an hour as death, and such a transaction at judgment; and it 
becomes you to think of 3 our preparation to encounter their solemn¬ 
ities, and to meet your doom. 1 "* 

The Bible, from the conviction of its followers of its unspeakable 
importance to the whole family of man, is meeting with a wide and 
rapid diffusion throughout the whole world. It has been estimated 
that at the beginning of this century four millions of copies of it were 
in existence, and that within the last fifty years, and making allowance 
for copies worn out and destroyed, the number Iras been increased 
tenfold, and that now forty millions of copies are instructing the na¬ 
tions of the earth. The Brilish and Foreign Bible Society alone, 
whose jubilee in the fiftieth year of its existence is just celebrating, has 
up to May last, with its various auxiliaries, sent abroad 26,071,10:1 copies 
of this divine missionary in 148 languages or dialects, in 121 of which 
it was never before printed. “ One of the first objects of missionaries 
in India, has been to translate the sacred scriptures into the languages 

* Wilson an I he Farsi Religion, pp, 473—4. 
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of the country, so that the people may read in their own tongues the 
wonderful works of God. This lias been a pledge of their confidence 
in the Bible as self-explanatory and self-defensive, and of their anxiety 
to publish divine truth in its native purity without human alloy, it 
has been the indication that the word of God* the sword of the Spirit 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, is the principal 
weapon ot their warfare* The number and diversity and umvieldi- 
ness of the languages of India* both of the northern and southern 
families, have constituted a great difficulty in its realization. This* 
however, lias been so far overcome that the entire Bible has been 
translated into ten languages* the New Testament into five others* and 
separate Gospels into four others. Many days and nights and months 
and years, and even life-times, have been spent on the translations of 
the scriptures and in their revision and improvement. This labour 
and toil have not been in vain in the Lord. We firmly believe that 
lire day is not far distant when the versions of the word of God in the 
numerous languages of India will be as perfect as that in our own 
vernacular tongue (the English)* We have great difficulties but also 
great facilities, in dealing with (he Indian languages in the production 
of them. It so happens that the religious terms of the Hindus are 
abundant, and are understood to a great extent*—though often mis¬ 
applied, by the people,—and we are able to make upon them a great 
demand. Our treatment of our scriptures contrasts favourably with 
the treatment by the natives of their scriptures* The most ancient 
books of the Hindus, the Vedas, which they say have come from the 
mouth of Brahma, are written only in the Sanskrit, a dead language* 
and in an obscure style* The great body of the people is precluded 
from their use- A double inspiration, tbe Brahmans hold, is neces¬ 
sary for their explanation. The other sacred writings are ubo in the 
Sanskrit language* They are so voluminous and inaccessible that we 
have never met a single individual who lias perused a fiftieth part oi 
them* The Hindus are perfectly astonished that our divine writings 
are made freely accessible not only to our own people, but to all 
classes of Asiatic Society; that we oiler them nearly without money 
and without price; that we press them on the attention of all; and that 
we call the reasoning powers and judgment of men to bear upon them. 
They not unfrequently come to the conclusion, in these circum¬ 
stances, that there is some presumption or other that they have come 
from God* When they take them into their own hands* they are 
surprized to find them to a considerable extent intelligible, and that 
they treat of the great things of the God of creation, providence and 
grace, while their own scriptures deal only with the imaginary denies 
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of the sky, and fire, and earth, and ocean, with mental abstractions, 
and with the monstrosities and incongruities of fiction and fable. 
They feel interested in the narratives and devotional portions of the 
Bible ; and even, to a certain extent, as their knowledge progresses, in 
the epistolary writings addressed to Christians and Christian Churches, 
They admit the excellence of these writings and frequently discourse 
of it. They are greatly surprized that we think of changing their re¬ 
ligion through the instrumentality of a book. When the Muhamma¬ 
dans and Portuguese, they say, came into the country, they took the 
sledge-hammer and the axe, and they went forth disfiguring and des¬ 
troying our gods - but the British wish to operate by the book alone, 
and there is something wonderful in all this. The consequence is, 
that many prejudices pass away before the light of divine truth, much 
inquiry is excited, a deep impression is made on the minds of multi¬ 
tudes, and some are led to embrace the faith of the true God and of 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent. The Bible is all in all as a religious 
authority to our genuine native converts* As its versions are improv¬ 
ed and perfected, it will become more and more an instrument of the 
direct evangelization oflndia, A new era in its translation lias com¬ 
menced, when now, with the experienced scholars and critics from 
the west, may be conjoined the duly-trained and instructed native 
missionaries of the East, to whom the languages of India are verna¬ 
cular, and to whom also the original languages of scripture are not 
unknown,” 4 * 

The evidence of the truth of the Bible, instead of diminishing by the 
progress of years, is augmenting day by day. “ Never in so short time” 
[as during the last half century,] it is said in an eloquent and inter¬ 
esting work which has just come to our shores, “ was its external evid¬ 
ence so remarkably strengthened. Remember that there never was a 
period of research so silting, of inquiry so unscrupulous, of discovery 
so unprecedented as the last forty years. Never—if we except the 
great Reformation upheaval—never was there a time when so many 
shams have exploded and so many phantoms been torn to tatters— 
never have so many hoary prejudices been marched off the stage, and 
so many time-honored errors been consigned to oblivion, as within 
our living day; and betwixt the severe tests of historic accuracy in¬ 
troduced by Niebuhr and the unexpected revelations of antiquity 
which have rewarded exploring enterprise, much that orice passed for 
history is now no more than historic fable, it has been a nervous 
time for imposture; it has been a noble time for the Bible, Each 
fresh discovery has been a new leaf to its laurel, a new gem to its 
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coronet* Lieutenant Lynch lias floated down the Jordan, ami explor¬ 
ed the Dead Sea ; and his sounding line lias fetched up from tlie deep, 
physical confirmation of the catastrophe which destroyed the cities of 
the Plain* Robinson, and Wilson, and Bartlett, and Bonar, have 
taken pleasure in the very dust and rubbish of Zion ; and they come 
back declaring that the Bible is written in the very face of the Holy 
Land. Since Laborde opened up the lost wonders of Petra, its stones 
have cried aloud, and many a verse of Jehovah’s word stands graven 
there with a pen of iron in the rock for ever* Scepticism was wont 
to sneer and ask. Where is Nineveh, that great city of three days 
journey ? But since Botta and Lay a id have shown its sixty miles of 
inclosing wall, Scepticism sneers no longer* Hidden in the sands of 
Egypt, many of God’s witnesses eluded human search till within the 
last four years, but now, when Bibles increase, and are running to and 
fro through the earth, and when fresh continuations are timely, God 
gives the word, and there is a resurrection of these witnesses ; and 
from their sphinx-guarded sepulchres old Pharaohs totter into court, 
and testify how true was the tale which Moses wrote three thousand 
years ago* i In my youth/said Caviglia, when Lord Lindsay found 
him in the East, I read Jean Jacques and Diderot, and believed my¬ 
self a philosopher; 1 came to Egypt, and the Scriptures and the 
Pyramids converted me/ And even so, a visit to Palestine, the 
reading of Keith’s * Fulfilment of Prophecy’—nay, ihe mere sight of 
the Assyrian excav ations, has given faith to many a doubter—just as I 
could scarcely imagine any one reading Dr. Stroud on the * Physical 
Cause of Christ’s Death/ or Mr. Smith on tire 1 Shipwreck of Si. 
Paul/ without carrying away the firmest conviction of these historical 
facts and, consequently, of all those vital truths which the facts by im¬ 
plication involve* And if, during this interval, the rampart has been 
strengthened, the rock itself has risen higher. It is not only the wall 
of circumvallation which has received fresh facings, as well as vaster 
blocks into its fabric, but the citadel itself is become a taller and more 
defiant stronghold. The outward confirmations have, no doubt, mul¬ 
tiplied ; but the internal evidence has augmented still more* I do not 
so much refer to those minute mutual confirmations which the sagacity 
of Paley was the first to indicate, and which Blunt and Birks have so 
acutely followed up ; nor to the appearance within these years of the 
works on interna! evidence, so beautiful and so establishing, by Ers- 
kine and Gurney ; but I mean those demonstrations of the Gospel’s 
divinity which have been given on a larger scale in our own day than 
in any age since Pentecost*—the individuals and the communities 
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among which it lias been signalized as the power of God and the wis¬ 
dom of God unto salvation*”* 

To this it lias to be added, that never was the Bible better under¬ 
stood than at present* Its pages are brightening instead of growing 
dim by age* Old Time himself, as devclopements occur, and exigen¬ 
cies arise, and prophecies are fulfilled, is on it a constant commen¬ 
tator, giving new, and fresh, and interesting lessons on it from day to¬ 
day* Its triumphs, too, arc extending in every land* It has re-enter¬ 
ed our senate and municipal corporations as a welcome guest ^md 
guide* It is the great monitor in the scats of learning; and science 
does it homage in all its societies and associations* it is the spirit of 
philanthropy, relieving the poor, giving eyes to the blind to see, 
teaching the dumb to speak, mitigating the exactions of factory labour, 
breaking the iron-chains of slavery in the West Indies, and dissolving 
the degrading chains and badges of caste, and quenching the Saifs fire 
in the East Indies* The isles of the distant ocean it lias made fruitful 
in a moral sense as the garden of the Lord* It has already, within no 
great length of time,formed in India a community of native Christians 
larger than that of the followers of Zoroaster* Through it a nation 
of Christians in China may be born in a day* This Bible we cannot 
too affectionately and seriously command to the attention of the Na¬ 
tives of India, as the true source of their enlightenment and salvation* 


HI-— BiiittF Memoir or the late Rev. \Y t Carey of Cutwa. 

William Carey, the second son of the late Dr- Carey, was born at 
Moulton in Northamptonshire, on the '2'2nd of June, 1787* His father was 
then pastor of th3 Baptist Church at Moulton, and, though encompassed 
with painful difficulties arising from his poverty, was beginning to attract 
attention from neighbouring ministers of the Gospel, on account of his 
remarkable facility in acquiring various kinds of knowledge, and the origi¬ 
nality and boldness of his plans for the spread of Christianity* At home 
his leisure was occupied in gathering information relative to the condition 
of the heathen world ; and when he met his brother ministers, the necessity 
of doing something to extend the knowledge of Jesus Christ to idolatrous 
nations, was the coustanlly recurring subject of his conversation* In the 
year 1789, Mr* Carey removed to Leicester, where he prosecuted the 
same enquiries and laboured to promote the same desires for the salvation 
of the heathen, in a larger and more influential sphere. The result is well 
known. The Baptist Missionary Society was formed by the ministers 
of the Northamptonshire Association in the year 1792, Mr, Carey consent¬ 
ed to go forth as its agent (o Bengal in company with Mr. Thomas, and, 
on the 13th of June, 1793, ho and his whole lamily embarked in the ICron 

* The Lamp and ihe Lantern, by James Hamilton, D.!>. 
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Princessin Maria> which landed them below Calcutta, on the 10th of 
November. 

We mention these circumstances in which William Carey passed his 
early childhood, because they are interesting when laken in connexion with 
his after life. Pie may he said to have been horn and nurtured with the 
mission, and Ins whole life was spent in its service. At the time when his 
parents embarked for India, William was hut six years old ; his recollec¬ 
tion of his native land was consequently very indistinct. He could just 
remember the journey from Northamptonshire to London, when the family 
vvasjiurried away to secure a passage in the expected Danish ship. 

It is delightful to observe that in voyaging with Ids family to India,— 
then, to English imaginations, a land of boundless luxury and wealth,—all 
Mr. Carey’s desires tor his children were comprised in this,—that they 
might ultimately unite with him in the great work he was undertaking. 
As the emigrant to the broad uncultivated lands of Australia rejoices in 
his sturdy children, as the certain means of securing both domestic society 
and an honorable independence', so did Carey rejoice in his sons, trusting 
that, in the scene of his own missionary labours, he should succeed in so 
training them up for God, that every one of them might eventually become 
a most efficient evangelist of some part of benighted Asia. Thus, little 
more than a month after hjs arrival in India, he wrote of his children,—at 
a time, alas, when both Felix and William were very ill;—“ I had fully 
intended to devote my eldest son [Felix] to the study of Sanscrit, rny se 
cond, [William,] to the Fersian, and my third, [Peter,] to the Chinese, 
I shall have opportunity for this, am! if God should hereafter bless them 
with his grace, lids may Gt them for a mission to any part of Persia, India, 
or China.” Experience had not then taught Mr. Carey, as it afterwards 
did, the necessity of concentrating effort. It will be seen that the plan 
mentioned here was, to some extent, carried out in the education of his 
children ; though the early death of Peter made it necessary for the fourth 
son to be taught Chinese, in his stead. 

William appears to have been a thoughtful child, and some religious im¬ 
pressions were made upon Ids mind, when lie was about seven years old. 
The hopes thus awakened were among the few enjoyments Ids father pos¬ 
sessed amidst his anxieties and privations at Dehatia, in the early part of 
1794. But these impressions were transient, and it was not till the year 
ISOG, when Mr. Carey’s family removed to Serampore, that a permanent 
change of heart was effected, Mr. Ward, who had then joined the mission 
vvas distinguished, not only by eminent personal holiness, but hy Ids affec¬ 
tionate concern for the salvation of the children of his brethren. Mr. 
Marsh man conducted their education; but as both Felix and William 
were employed In the printing-office under Mr. Ward's direction, he 
found many opportunities of conversing with them. He soon gained their 
affection, and frequently called them to his room, where he catechised 
them and prayed with them. In a short time live most pleasing evidences 
of early piety were manifest In both the brothers. In the mental anxiety 
which attended William's conversion, he sought the counsel of his father's 
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chosen friends both in India and England, and we have now before ns some 
interesting letters, written at this period, which show how much affec¬ 
tionate concern was felt in hrs spiritual welfare. We have very much 
pleasure in introducing one of these, written by Mr. Thomas, entire. The 
advanced Christian will admire the heavenly wisdom displayed in it, and 
the youthful believer will do well to embrace the advice which it conveys. 
It is dated, ** Dinogeporc, March 2nd, ISO!,” and reads as follows : — 
“Dear William, —I received your letter, and thank you for it; and quite 
agree with you, there is no friend like God, nor any to be compared to 
Him; and to Him will I pray for you,—though I know not that I dare 
ask every thing you mention, for you ; but wc must pray in faith, afford¬ 
ing to His word, and in His word we must find a ground for our prayers, 
and then our petitions shall be granted. Yes, dear William, I will for 
ever join you in asking his Holy Spirit, and rejoice that you desire it. He 
is the cause of all fruit fulness, and of all holy living. He is the cause of 
any holding out to the end, and so being saved. It is He only that reveals 
in the heart such great things as never can be found out by the wisdom of 
man, nor calculated by his ingenuity ; hut are discovered to his people 
by revelation of that Holy Spirit, which our glorified Saviour is shedding 
down on them to this day; the effect of which upon man is, invariably, a 
ready sense of his own vileness, incapacity, and folly, with a full persuasion 
of his entire dependence on the free favour of God, for every crumb of 
mercy and goodness, through Jesus Christ, whether for his body or his soul, 
for himself or for others. Cleave to Him, William, till he reveal himself 
to you, in a dear, satisfying manner, according to His holy word. Watch 
as well as pray, and pray as well as watch. Watch your own doings,— 
watch your tongue, your temper, and behaviour towards every one that 
offends or pleases you. Moses was denied an entrance into the land of 
Canaan, for speaking unadvisedly with his lips ; though he had a great 
provocation to it. See that you do not grieve that Holy Spirit in the day, 
which you have asked for in the morning, nor quench that light by your 
common doings, which is afforded you by the means of grace* But in all 
your ways acknowledge Him. When you watch well, you will discover 
many feelings to turn into prayer; and when you pray well, it will issue in 
a double guard over yourself that you do no evil; and then Jesus will in¬ 
crease your dependence and hope on Him, who is re warder of all them 
that diligently seek him. 

“Give my love to all the young ones, and to my brethren and sisters. 

“ Yours in the Lord, 

“J. Thomas. 5 * 

Mr* Fuller and Dr. Ryland also wrote to the young disciple, conveying 
their affectionate advice, and if our space permitted, we should gladly 
transcribe their communications. One or two extracts from Mr. Fuller^ 
letter must suffice. He wrote, Nov. 23rd, 1S02 : “I lately received a few 
lines from you with much pleasure and satisfaction. It cheers our hearts 
to hear of the children of those whom we love, being brought to love 
Christ. I rejoice for your own sake ; as it is a matter of infinite import * 
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ance for you to be converted, and to become as a little child, without 
which you could not enter into the kingdom of God. Nor would you have 
been of any use in this world ; but a mere cum barer of God's ground, to be 
cut up at last, and cast into hell. But if you have put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and walk m him, you will be Messed and be a blessing. I hope 
I shall soon hear of your being baptized, f nd that you will study to please 
God and your parents, and all your friends about you. . . Our Society 
have agreed, as a testimony of their affection towards you and your broth¬ 
er, to make each of you a present of Mr. Scott's Bible with an Exposition. 

1 hope you will read much in it. It is from the Bible, rny dear William, 
that the man of God must be thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 
If ever you be a missionary, or in any way serve the mission, it must be 
by your understanding, believing and loving the Bible, that you must be 
fitted for it. Accept my wannest wishes and prayers for your temporal 
and spiritual welfare.” 

It is very pleasing to observe such an instance of kindness as this tetter 
affords It was written at a lime when, in his own words, Mr. Fuller's 
hands, head and heart were always full. He was in infirm health, had to 
sustain the duties of his pastorate at Kettering, was engaged in perpetual 
controversies with those who opposed the truths he held dear, was obliged 
to travel much to collect funds for the mission, and was over-burdened 
with the necessary -correspondence which his office of secretary to the mis¬ 
sion involved ; yet amidst all these cares, lie could find time to write to a 
hopeful lad in the mission family. Dr, Rvland ? s kindness was scarcely 
less remarkblc. 

How soon William Carey began to labour as a preacher to the heathen 
u f e cannot say precisely, but he appears to have occasionally joined his 
father and the other missionary brethren in their excursions as early as the 
close of the year 1SOO. His baptism look place on the 3rd of April, 1 SG3. 
He was baptized in the river, together with two native convert $ > both of 
whom survived him, Mr. Ward, in recording the event in his journal, 
adds, 4i William improves much, and, I hope, will become useful,” What 
his feelings were at the time of Ins baptism may be seen in an-extract 
from a letter which he wrote to his kind friend, Dr, Hyland, in September 
following. lie writes : il What shall 1 say of the mercy of God ! I am lost 
in surprise ! I have sometimes wondered at the mercy of God in teaching 
me the way of salvation, w ho am the chief of sinners. When I look back 
on my past conducthow I Loved sin ; how J used to sit with the heathen, 
and hear and join with them in their sinful deeds; how I hated religious 
instructions ; breaking the Sabbath and committing all manner of wicked¬ 
ness which it was possible for a person of my age to do;-—when I look back 
upon all this, I sometimes almost despair, whether the Lord will have 
mercy upon me or not. But when that Messed promise comes to my re¬ 
collection ; ( Whosoever cometh unto me, I will jn no wise cast out” and 
that he can save to the uttermost all those that come to him, then 1 receive 
strength. Now, thanks be to God, that, through His grace, I hope;—and 
not only hope, hut do hate sin, and love the ways of truth. Blessed he 
Third Series. Vol. IV. No. 11 33 
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God he has shown me what a dreadful thing sin is. Through the groat 
mercy and loving kind ness of God, I have been baptized. It was a time 
of joy to my soul, indeed,*- Dr. Hyland’s answer to this letter has been 
preserved, but our limited space w ill not admit a quotation from it. It 
was full of kindness, and well adapted to convey those dear views of the 
pardoning grace of God in Jesus Christ which, the preceding extract 
shows, William Carey did not then steadily enjoy. 

Towards the close of 18QJ, the heavy liereavement which befell Mr. 
Chamberlain, rendered it desirable that some one should for a time be as¬ 
sociated w'ith hi in at Cutwa. William Carey was selected for this purpose 
and his affectionate sympathy and attentions tended greatly to console his 
afflicted brother, for whom he ever continued to feci the truest admiration 
and love. 

In the year 1805, Mr. Carey commenced a journal, w hich he continued, 
with some interruptions, down to IS33. From this we shall extract a few 
notices of his labours. It commences with an account of a preaching ex¬ 
cursion to Tainluk, in August, 1805, of which he says that it was the first 
attempt to spread the gospel made by him alone, or accompanied only by 
natives. This was followed, the next month, by a preaching tour to 
Dacca, in company with Mr, Moore and three native brethren. This tour 
was suddenly brought Its a conclusion by the Magistrate of Dacca, who 
summoned the missionaries to his kachhu ri\ and desired them to desist 
from their attempts to propagate Christianity, unlit he should obtain orders 
concerning them from Calcutta, Mr. Moore being unwell, they could not 
wait for these, but returned at once to Seramporc, visiting on their way a 
village of Bengali Roman Catholics, to whom they preached and gave a 
copy of the New Testament. Though this journey w as abruptly terminat¬ 
ed, it was not made in vain ; for when, about ten years later, Mr. Carey 
visited Chittagong, he found there an active Christian, whose conversion 
was traced to Ids receiving a tract and a copy of the Psalms, on this oc¬ 
casion, at Dacca. The poor man found that there was something in the 
Imoks which had been given him, which it was necessary that he should 
understand more clearly than ho could do without assistance’ and for 
years he sought some one who could enlighten him, in vain; until, having 
removed to Chittagong, the missionary there afforded him the instructions 
he required, and at length baptized him. 

In September, 180G, Mr. Ward speaks of JMr. William Carey as very 
usefully employed in catechising I he enquirers at Scram pore, and in read¬ 
ing and expounding the Scriptures to them. Journeys for the purpose of 
preaching the gospel to the heathen had been, in effect, prohibited by the 
British Government, the month before ; and the missionaries, for a time, 
prudently confined themselves to such quiet labours at Seramporc, as 
might prove a preparation for activity, when the storm which threatened 
them had blown over. 

On the 5th of January, IS07, Mr. Carey commenced a journey to Goa- 
malty in company with Krishna Pal and Sebak Ram. On this excursion 
he wrote in his journal : “ Since I loft home, my conscience has never 
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been at rest, I constantly feel as if I had something to do, which I could 
hardly do. The very great importance of the work and the emptiness of 
myself, very often take away my comfort., which otherwise I should enjoy. 
My prayer to God is, that he w ould once more look upon me in pily, 
though I am the meanest, the least, the unwortliiest of his creatures, and 
make me the honoured instrument of doing some good in his vineyard ; for 
the meaner the instrument, the greater will be his glory, 57 Notwithstand¬ 
ing some hindrances which he sustained on this journey, through the 
serious illness of his companions, Mr. Carey appears to have made a very 
interesting and encouraging tour; and lie preached in a great number of 
places around Serasing, Goamally, &c\, in a very able manner. In Au¬ 
gust of the same year lie was sent to Jessorc, to examine into the state of 
the native Christians who resided there, and to preach to the heathen. 
Throughout this journey he laboured under deep dejection of spirits. 

On the 18th of October, Mr. Carey conducted the Bengali services in 
the chapel of Scram pure. Mr. Moore wrote concerning this : u Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Carey preached his first sermon in the pulpit, to a congregation of 
natives, which gave general satisfaction. We hope lie may fill an import¬ 
ant station in the mission. 33 In the afternoon of the same day, his brother 
Felix, who was about to depart to Rangoon, preached Ids farewell sermon 
in Bengali. 

We have seen what Dr. Carey’s early plan for the education and em¬ 
ployment of his sons, was. In accordance with it, Felix had studied San¬ 
scrit, and acquired such an acquaintance with it as to be of great service 
to his father in correcting the proofs of the Scriptures in that language. 
William also had applied himself to the Persian, though not with any great, 
success. Thus far their father’s plan had been followed out. But now a 
very different arrangement for the employment of the young men was 
brought about. Circumstances induced Felix to offer himself to accom¬ 
pany Mr. Chater to Rangoon, and his father consented to the proposal. 
William’s case was next a subject of deliberation. The brethren in the 
field and the Committee in England united in encouraging his wish to be¬ 
come a missionary, but it was found difficult to decide on a suitable sta¬ 
tion. Persia, for which his father had designed him in the infancy of the 
mission, was, of course, out of the question, and the hostility of the gov¬ 
ernment to missionary exertion was then so great, that the brethren saw 
f< no prospect of finding a settlement within the British dominions,” The 
late Mr. Robinson of Dacca, was also unprovided w ith a station, and he 
was requested to select from several places, named in a letter addresed to 
him by the senior brethren, the one he thought most eligible ; while it was 
suggested to him that he would do well to ask William Carey to become 
his associate in labour, Mr. Robinson, having chosen Bhot-hat, in Ihe 
Bootan territory, as the most suitable station of those proposed to him, 
readily adopted the suggestion relating to William Carey, who, after con¬ 
sideration, agreed to accompany him. Accordingly on the I9th of April, 
1808, these two brethren left Seram pore, intending to visit Bhot-hat, and 
make the necessary arrangements for establishing a mission there. Their 
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journey was prosecuted with considerable difficulty, as they had, part of 
the way, to travel on foot. On reaching BaiMd, on the confines of Bootan, 
they learned that the Booteas were at war; and they were therefore com¬ 
pelled to turn back without attaining the object of their journey. They 
arrived at Seram pore on the 8th of June, grateful to Him who had pre¬ 
served them from all the dangers of the way. 

The purpose of forming a missionary station at Bhot-hat having been 
thus for a time frustrated, Mr. Carey at length resolved on removing to 
S&damahal, where a few native Christians, members of the church at 
Binagepore,-resided. Mr, Fernandez of Binagepore possessed an estate 
at Sad&mahal, and his bungalow there was available as a residence for. a 
missionary. On the 1st of August, therefore, Mr. Carey was united in 
marriage to Miss Mary Kmcey,—jvnv his widow, after a union of more 
than forty-four yearsupon the 22nd of the same month he was solemnly 
set apart to the work of an evangelist, when Mr, Marsh man addressed him 
from 2nd Timothy iv. 1, 2; and on the 251 h Mr. and Mrs, Carey left Se¬ 
ram pore for their new home, at which they arrived about the 22nd of the 
following month. He was at first much discouraged at the loneliness of 
his situation; but, in a few months, having been joined by Sebak Ram, 
his labours in the surrounding villages were frequent, and were prosecuted 
with some prospect of success. 

The project of a mission to the Bootan country was not abandoned by 
the brethren at Serampore, and in January, 1809, Mr. Robinson again un¬ 
dertook a visit to Bhot-hat, Mr. Carey had given up the intention of 
joining him in this mission, but on Mr, Robinsons arrival at Sidamahal, 
he volunteered to go with him and assist him in his attempts to establish a 
friendly understanding with the authorities at Bhot-hat, They set out for 
Bootan, on horseback, on the 22nd of March ; and this time succeeded in 
obtaining an interview with the Katma , .or governor, of Bhot-hat, who 
formally entered into friendship with them. We regret that our space will 
not permit us to introduce Mr. Carey's account of this curious transaction. 
Having thus prepared the way, Mr. Robinson proceeded to erect a bunga¬ 
low for his family at Barbari, and Mr. Carey returned to Sadamahal with 
the native brethren who had been attacked by illness. He returned with 
gratitude to God, for preserving him when exposed to meridian heats 
which had been fatal to many natives of the country, 

Mr. Carey’s subsequent stay at Sad&mahal does not afford many inci¬ 
dents calling for special notice. He records in his journal a merciful deli¬ 
verance from violent death, in January, 1810. He had attempted to shoot 
a large wild buffalo, and the infuriated animal rushed upon him and tossed 
him; yet he escaped without serious injury. At Sad amah si there was 
much to discourage a missionary, in the difficulty of obtaining hearers,— 
a journey of some miles frequently being rewarded by an opportunity of 
preaching to four or five persons only. Mr. Carey's relation to the native 
Christians there was also productive of some discomfort, since the pastoral 
oversight of them was retained by Mr. Fernandez, who, residing at Bi¬ 
nagepore, was too distant from Mr Carey, efficiently to co-operate with 
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him. His labours at Sad&mahal were apparently blessed to so roe of his 
bearers ; but after a trial of nearly two years, it was thought undesirable 
for him to remain in a station of such comparatively small importance. 
When therefore, a severe illness attacked him in the beginning of July, 
IMO, his removal was decided upon, and, on the 20lh of August, be took 
leave of the converts at Sidamahal, with many tears, and set out for Sc- 
ram pore, which he reached in eight days. 

Mr. Carey was not long in suspense as to the station he should next, oc¬ 
cupy* Mr. Chaml>erlain of Cutwa had, about a fortnight before his re¬ 
turn to Seram pore, visited Calcutta, in order to make arrangements for the, 
spiritual welfare of a company of soldiers to whom his labours had been 
blessed, and who were then about to embark for the Isle of France ; and 
on his way to his station he had some communications with ihe senior 
brethren at Seram pore, which ultimately led to his removal to Agra, while 
Mr. William Carey was appointed to succeed him in the interesting station 
at Cutwa. 

The town of Cutwa attracted the attention of the earliest Baptist mis¬ 
sionaries when, in December 1793, they were deliberating as to the place 
in which they should commence their labours in Bengal. Providence con- 
ducted them elsewhere ; and it was not until ten years had elapsed that 
the occupation of Cutw a was practicable* Then the mission had become 
so far established at Serampore, and had so much increased in strength, 
that the brethren consulted together, how they might best enlarge their 
operations. The plan adopted is briefly stated by Dr. Carey in a letter 
written in February, 1S04, as follows: “We have agreed to make an ex¬ 
periment, on a plan lately formed, to extend the mission by selling up se¬ 
veral subordinate stations, at about one hundred miles from each other; 
which, we hope, may maintain themselves by a little business, such as 
dealing in cloth, or whatever the situation may produce. Four brethren 
always to slay at Serarnpore ; each station to communicate with them 
monthly, both about spiritual and temporal things ; the whole to bo public 
properly, and for the public good*” We have hero the outline of a nol le 
plan, by which a handful of devoted men hoped, in the course of years, to 
cover Bengal and the adjacent provinces with numerous self-sustaining 
missionary stations and native churches, all working together for the esta¬ 
blishment of the Redeemers kingdom* In pursuance of this arrangement, 
the merits of which we cannot here discuss, Mr. Chamberlain was appoint¬ 
ed to commence the first of the new stations, and Cutwa was fixed upon 
as the most suitable field for his labours. Thither lie removed in the be- 
ginning of May, 1804, and commenced his great work on the very day ot 
his arrival. Among those who heard him in the crowded bazar of ihe 
town, some followed him to his boat, seeking further information concern¬ 
ing the great things he had brought to their cars ; while others, far more 
numerous, were excited to anger, and did all in their power to prevent the 
preacher from obtaining a dwelling place amongst them. But all difficul¬ 
ties were at length obviated by Mr* Chamberlain 5 ® indomitable persever¬ 
ance, and a suitable piece of ground near the tow n was obtained, to which 
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he gave the name of Rehoboth, because there the Lord had made room 
for him* Having built himself a house, Mr. Chamberlain entered on a 
course of self'denying endeavours to make known the truths of the gospel, 
which has rarely been paralleled* Though his attention was to some ex* 
lent distracted by the cares of the secular business which he had under¬ 
taken in accordance with the advice of the senior missionaries, lie was 
unremitting in his efforts to preach Christ in the bazars, and at home his 
time was continually occupied in conversing with those who called on hirn 
to enquire or dispute concerning religion. Nor were his labours confined 
to Cutwa* At various places in (he surrounding country, some of them at 
very considerable distances, annual festivals are held, and he availed him¬ 
self of these opportunities to preach to the immense concourses of people 
who attended them ; and, as he travelled to and from such places of resort 
he proclaimed the tidings of salvation by Christ crucified, in the numer¬ 
ous towns and villages through which he passed* As the result of these 
various labours, a small native clmrrh was gathered at Culvva, and a spirit 
of inquiry w as awakened at many places in the districts around. In addi¬ 
tion to these efforts for the salvation of the natives, Mr, Chamberlain did 
much to bring the English soldiers in the cantonments at Berhampore to 
a saving knowledge of Christ, and ho was privileged to witness the con¬ 
version of a large number of men there. Thus the years he spent atCutwa 
were years of incessant toilthey were years of severely painful trial 
too, as those who have read his history cannot fail to remember. 

We have mentioned the circumstances under which the station at Cutwa 
was commenced by Mr. Chamberlain thus fully, in order that the posi¬ 
tion of his successor may be more clearly understood* Mr. Carey well 
knew that he was undertaking a work of no ordinary difficulty when he 
consented to supply the place of Mr, Chamberlain, and he removed to 
his new station with many fears and misgivings. On the 24th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1310, he arrived at Rehobolh ; and on the 2$tfi, Mr. Chamberlain, 
having, on the previous day, baptized a convert, and administered the 
Lord's Supper to his little church there for the last time, took leave of the 
scene of so many sorrows and lalmurs, and went io Scram pore to make 
ready for his journey to Agra. Mr* Carey was immediately visited by 
several inquirers, and entered without delay on the work of preaching the 
gospel ; but as he looked round upon the vast field which lie had underta¬ 
ken to cultivate, ami thought of the extraordinary qualifications of his pre¬ 
decessor, his spirit was overwhelmed with the responsibilities he had as¬ 
sumed. He wrote as follows : u The loss that Cutwa sustains by the 
removal of brother Chamberlain is a grief to me. I have sometimes been 
tempted to give up all. Since brother Chamberlain has been gone, I have 
been out once, and have almost every day had some come to see me, to 
whom I have endeavoured lo speak about the gospel ; but 1 am so dis¬ 
couraged lhat I cannot do what I would* 1 * 

We have before us some letters written by Mr. Chamberlain at this 
time, for the purpose of encouraging Mr. Carey in Ids work, and we are 
persuaded that a few extracts from them will be welcomed by the rea- 
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der* On the 31st of December, 1830, Mr* Cha mberlam wrote : “I am 
sorry to find that you are much discouraged, I wish you would write 
freely to me, I should he aide to sympathise with you ; for 1 suppose that I 
have had the same trials to struggle under. You say, f The work is great V 
It is so. But rein ember that your divine Master requires no more of you 
than you are able to do, or than that He enables you to do. 1 wish that 
you may possess faith, and in patience possess your souk Remember that 
God does not commonly perform Ins wonders in haste. Only wait in the 
exercise of faith and patience, and doubtless you will see the mercy of the 
Lord in the land of the living. May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you.** Before this letter was written, Mr. Carey's mind had been 
cheered l>y the arrival of some inquirers from Lakrakunda, in the district of 
Birbhurn, where Mr. Chamberlain and his native assistants had repeatedly 
preached the gospel. IJis reply was therefore more cheerful than his pre¬ 
vious letters to the other brethren, and Mr. Chamberlain wrote in January, 
1S11, It affords me great satisfaction to hear good things relative to the 
little flock under your care, I am very anxious to hear more particulars 
respecting things at Lakrakunda. I suppose that you have been there and 
seen tilings as they are yourself, and, in consequence, arc more able to 
judge of them than you were. May He, whose cause it is, the Almighty, 
the ever blessed God, succeed his own cause and bless your eyes and your 
heart with a grand display of its triumphs and glory. But if this should 
not take place immediately, may you he enabled to wait patiently for the 
whole will of God. You write, that you are unfit for the work. Ah, 
brother, who is there that is not sol All you need is the blessing of 
Heaven : with this, you will be as strong as Sampson, lively and vigorous 
in the work before you ; and this you shall most assuredly have to cheer 
your heart, if you desire it in prayer, and wait for it with patience.” 

When Mr. Chamberlain proceeded on his journey to Agra, Mr. Carey 
sent two of the native itinerants to meet him at Bhagahangohv. Their ac¬ 
counts of the progress «f the gospel in places where lie had first introduced 
it, cheered his heart, and he wrote to Mr* Carey as follows * l< I rejoice 
in your prospects, and hope that you will find the work good wages and 
great encouragement. 1 can assure you that I have ever found it so. All 
my discouragements have sprung from myself My own indolence and 
folly have disheartened me, and thrown me into the arms of the enemy, 
many ev time ; hut, blessed be God, H is word and His grace have deliver¬ 
ed me and given me renewed courage for Ilis work. I regret that my 
efforts in Bengali are so near a conclusion. Oh, for grace to help me in 
(he work to which I am called. Pray for me, and for us all.” 

Perhaps these extracts from Mr. Chamberlain's letters to his successor 
at Cutwa will appear disproportionately long. We have inserted them on 
account of the very pleasing view they a fiord of I he faith, humility, and 
gotHy zeal of the noble missionary who penned them ; and they are not 
without interest, as showing how arduous an undertaking Mr* Carey had 
entered upon, and what abundant success was expected as the result of his 
endeavours. 
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Mr* Carey did not settle at Cutwa with the expectation of continuing 
there ; but appears to have regarded (he arrangement as a temporary one. 
Here, however, his lot was east, and, though he not unfrequenlly longed to 
remove to some other station, and, at times, seriously proposed doing so, 
here he remained to the close ofhis life. 

On taking charge of the station, he endeavoured to sustain the various 
operations Mr. Chamberlain had commenced, with the exception of En¬ 
glish preaching to the soldiers at Berharnpore. At home he daily held a 
morning service with the native Christians, in his own house, and many of 
the heathen w ere often present to hear his expositions of divine truth. In 
places where European residents are few, a missionary is compelled to be¬ 
come, to the extent of his ability, the medical adviser of the afflicted, and 
very numerous were the claims thus made upon Mr, Careysympathy. 

Anxious to benefit the souls as well as the bodies of such applicants, 
he required that the sick who came for aid should be present at this morn¬ 
ing religious service and his medicines were invariably dispensed at (he 
close of it. The audience thus gathered was often numerous, and it may 
be hoped that many who came only for bodily healing, found life to their 
souls in the instructions Mr, Carey delivered to them* His house was the 
resort of inquirers after the truth, and much ofhis time was taken up in 
discoursing with those who called upon him to ask after the way of salva¬ 
tion* In the bazars of Cutw’a and the neighbouring town of Dewanganj 
he preached regularly, and he had a good congregation of hearers at a spot 
near the river’s side. Large numbers of people thus heard the gospel 
from his lips, and, in the course of his prolonged labours, many, who, 
alas, continued in Hinduism, acquired an extensive and accurate know¬ 
ledge of the facts and doctrines of Christianity. The idolatrous festivals at 
Agradw ip, Kupileshuar, Kendo?i, Bairagi-tola, and other places in the 
surrounding country, were visited, and the adv antages thus afforded, for 
distributing tracts and proclaiming the gospel to strangers from distant 
parts of Bengal, were diligently improved. The interest awakened by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s preaching was fostered by repealed visits to the loca¬ 
lities in which it was manifested. At the commencement ofhis career at 
Cutwa, Mr. Carey underwent great fatigue and hardness : thus he some¬ 
times traversed the dislrict of Birbhum on foot, and often reposed at night 
beneath no better shelter than that afforded by the overhanging boughs of 
some great tree. Schools were established in various places under his 
superintendence ; and an active band of native itinerants, some of w hom 
were very superior men, was constantly employed at his direction. Such 
is a summary of the various methods of usefulness adopted by Mr. Carey 
on his removal to Cutwa, and carried on through a long series of years. 

The labours we have recounted would probably have been extended with 
yet greater ardour* and better sustained, hut for the bodily infirmities 
which assailed our brother. Within a year or two after his removal to 
Cutwa he began to suffer from asthma, and to the end ofhis life he was 
subject to severe attacks of that painful disease. He was also several times 
brought to the borders of the grave by other serious disorders, which pro- 
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duced lasting effects upon his constitution, and unfitted him lor those ar¬ 
duous engagements in which he would otherwise have delighted. Wc 
cannot speak of these afflictions in detail. Mr. Carey was at one time in¬ 
clined to attribute them to the locality in which he resided ; and, after n 
severe attack of fever, in March and April, iSlb, he seriously thought of 
removing to another place. This purpose was not approved by the 
brethren at Sera in pore ; but he wuyj requested to undertake a missionary 
journey to Dacca, SylhtM, and Chittagong, from w hich he returned greatly 
improved in health. We have referred to this illness in particular, be¬ 
cause it affords an opportunity of placing on record Mr. Chamberlain's 
opinion of Cutvva as a missionary station. Writing to Mr. Carey on the 
31st of January, IS 17, he says : “ Your last afforded mo much gratifica¬ 
tion, He that has laboured and sown the field, Imes to see the fields 
whitening for harvest. May you be enable d to sow much, and reap of 
what has been or may be sown, to the glory and praise of our Lord Jesus. 
I was much distressed by a proposal I saw of yours, to remove the station. 
Be assured, my dear brother, there is not in all respects a better, nor so 
good a place as the present is, in all the places round about. It is one of 
the dryest spots in Bengal ; i. e. by the liver ; and its communications 
with Birhhum and Burdwan are of the utmost importance to the station. 
I entreat you, never dream of relinquishing it. Wait for the manifestation 
of divine mercy to that abandoned place. Verily in time, and in due time 
salvation will appear : therefore be not diverted ; be nut discouraged.” 
This earnest appeal may, perhaps, be as valuable now i.s it was when first 
addresed to Mr. Carey, 

It is not easy to form an estimate of the results of Mr, Carey’s long con¬ 
tinued labours. He mourned over them as unproductive ; and for several 
years scarcely any progress appears to have rewarded them. Mr. Carey 
has not, therefore, of late s been regarded as a successful missionary. But 
it is due to his memory to observe that a very different opinion of Ids useful¬ 
ness was entertained by his brethren thirty years ago. His success then, a- 
midst much discouragement, was justly looked upon as remarkable. The 
converts he baptized were, however, for the most part natives of Birhhum; 
and in lM2o, Mr. Carey permanently resigned the district in which they 
resided to the care of Mr. Williamson, who has ever since very efficiently 
carried on the mission there. We cannot better illustrate Mr. Carey’s 
success in the earlier part ofiiis life than by stating the following facts. 
The first convert from Birhhum was baptized at the close of 1S10 ; and in 
January, 3S20, when Mr, Carey visited his people in that district, he had 
the pleasure to dispense the Lord’s Supper, at Bhurl, to fifty-four commu¬ 
nicants. 

In connexion with the results of Mr. Carey’s labours we may be per¬ 
mitted to allude here to the great change which has taken place in the out¬ 
ward aspects of native society in Bengal within the period of his missiona¬ 
ry life. Not that we w r ould pretend that he contributed to the production 
of this change, in any remarkable degree ; nor even I hat it has been 
effected by the direct influence of the gospel solely ; but because the peru- 
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sal of Ins journals and letters has set. fads before us, which forcibly remind 
us that many of the abominations of former days have come* as \vc hope, 
to a perpetual end. Even in the present, day the Christian sojourner rn 
India beholds much that is inhuman ; but thirty years ago scenes of sur¬ 
passing honor were daily enacted. The missionary in those days moved 
indeed— 

“ Mmigsi horrid shapes, and sliricks, and sights mil inly \ * 
and we ought to rejoice in the progress which under the auspices of the 
British legislature, lias now been attained in civilization, while we are 
eager that the disgraceful remnants of bloody superstitions may be swept 
away. Perhaps some of our readers may be startled by the following ex¬ 
tracts. 

On the 7th of September, 1512, Mr, Carey iy*ote : “ Last week i wit¬ 
nessed the burning of a poor leper. A pit about ten cubits in depth, was 
dug, and a tire placed at the bottom of it, The poor man rolled himself 
into it, but instantly, on feeling the fire, begged to be taken out, and strug¬ 
gled hard for that purpose. His mother and sister, however, thrust him 
in again ; and thus, a man who to all appearance might have survived for 
some years longer, was cruelly put to death. I find that the practice is 
not uncommon in these parts.” 

Under date of April the 4th, 1313, we find the following. ^Atalatc 
festival at Agradwfp, two unnatural mothers cast their children into the 
river - hut the fathers, more humane, took them out again, and paid a cer¬ 
tain sum, for their ransom, to the Brahmans. At Cutwa, on the same oc¬ 
casion, two were cast into the river, and both died ; one, a 1 mat-man look 
up; but the monster of a mother took it back, broke its neck, and cast it in 
again !” 

On She Sib of November, ISM, he wrote : " Last week I brought a poor 
man from the river side lie had been thrown into ihe water by h^ 
brother. His mother also hud empewith him. This poor creature was 
tn the water (in a place which was providentially shallow) for a whole 
day and night. This inhuman act was done merely because he had the 
rheumatism. When I had him brought home to my house, he was half 
dead for want of food. lie is now so far recovered that ho can go about 
again. I hope lie will be well enough to go home in a few days.” This 
hope was happily realized. 

We will not multiply quotations of this kind. Such incidents are not 
uncommon in Mr. Carey’s journal, and yet more common are notices of 
the frightful nati > with the nature of which nil our readers must be well 
acquainted. Let these horrors suffice. Blessed be God, such deeds are 
not done in the light before us now. 

It has been shown that when the Cutwa station was originated, it was 
designed to be supported by the proceeds of trading conducted by the re¬ 
sident missionary. This plan was for a time acted upon, but as it did not 
fulfil the hopes cherished concerning it, it was abandoned before Mr.Carey 
Look charge oil ho station. The principle involved in Hits arrangement 
was, however, still maintained, and in some of Lhc other stations it was 
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successfully carnet! out. These fads have, conceive, a very important 
bearing upon Mr. Carey's history* With the theory advocated hy the se¬ 
nior missionaries, and their remarkable example, before him,—with fre¬ 
quent difficulty in obtaining the supplies necessary to devebpc, or even 
sustain, the methods of usefulness he had adopted,—and, again, with the 
heavy burden of providing employment and support for I lie native converts 
gathered around him,—he very naturally longed to be able himself to pro¬ 
cure the funds he required, by means of some business, which would leave 
him at liberty to fulfil his duties as a missionary. But, for the task of 
conducting secular business he was altogether unfit ; and the result of his 
engaging in it was most disastrous. Having no knowledge of the work fie 
undertook to superintend, he became an easy prey to the unprincipled na¬ 
tives who occupied situations of trust under him ; and thus the issue of 
every speculation was disappointment, confusion, and del t. He never 
abandoned his missionary duties ; but his pecuniary difficulties disturbed 
his peace, and cannot but have impaired his usefulness. His example in 
this respect may he a warning to his brethren ; hut let it never be forgot¬ 
ten that he did what he did from most disinterested motives, and in an 
attempt to carry out principles which bad been propounded by those who 
then conducted the mission, 

Mr. Carey was remarkable for his ability in the use of the Bengali lan¬ 
guage. He spoke it idiomatically, and was an excellent preacher to Hie 
heathen. He was also very diligent inhe preparation of hooks in the 
language ; although comparatively little that he wrote has been printed. 
His manuscripts, some of which are extensive works, are preserved ; and 
it is probable that at least a few r of them will be hereafter published. 

For many years before Ids death, Mr. Carey was accustomed to pay an 
annual visit to Calcutta, Towards lhe Hose of 15d2, he thus came to 
sojourn amongst his beloved relatives for the last time. He was then in 
infirm health, and it was apparent that his constitution was breaking up. 
Still little apprehension of his immediate removal was entertained. On 
the 7th of December he was present at Ihc meeting of the Calcutta Mis¬ 
sionary Conference, and it gave unfeigned pleasure to all the brethren as¬ 
sembled, to welcome among them one who bad been so closely identified 
with the Baptist Mission from its commencement. At Ihc beginning of 
January, ]$53, Mr, Carey returned to Cutwn ; where, in Ic^s than a week 
after his arrival, lie became exceedingly ill. His sufferings were very se¬ 
vere, and were greatly aggravated by his submitting to a surgical opera¬ 
tion at the hands of an unskillful native doctor. He endured all his suffer¬ 
ings with exemplary patience ; and the love of Christ evidently afforded 
him strong consolation. He knew whom he had believed, and was cheered 
with the prospect of a speedy removal to Iris happy presence. On Mon¬ 
day, the 31 st of January s Mr. Williamson, of Birbhum came from his 
station, that he might res dcr him all the assistance in Ids power ; and with 
great kindness and skill he did all that man could do to relieve his agoniz¬ 
ed frame. Gangrene of some of the viscera had, however, previously ta¬ 
ken place, and nothing could avail to the recovery of the venerable pa- 
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tient. So tong as disease ]<^t his mind unshaken, he bore steadfast testi¬ 
mony to the loving-kindness and faithfulness of the Lord, and he declared 
his pains to he light in comparison (herewith. When near the close of life* 
he became quite delirious, without any apparently lucid intervals, and the 
struggle which immediately preceded death was very painful to behold. 
He died a lit 1 Id before 10 o'clock on the night of th e 3rd of February, and 
exchanged the sufferings and anxieties of earth for the blissful abodes of 
redeemed saints above. His remains were committed to the dust on the 
evening of the next day ; when a large concourse of natives, both Christian 
and heathen, assembled as spectators. Mr. Williamson addressed both 
classes at the grave, taking as his motto, John xi. 11 : —Our friend La¬ 
zarus sieepelh.” Deep sorrow for his removal pervaded the assembly. 
May the event be sanctified to many. 

Mr- Carey possessed a tender and affectionate heart, deeply interested 
in the welfare of aj] connected with him. The spiritual state of his rela¬ 
tives and friends was, as his journal shows, a matter of the deepest eon* 
cerntohirn. His views of himself were ever humble; indeed, his mind 
was often almost overwhelmed by the consciousness of his imperfections as 
a Christian and a missionary. His hope for eternity rested solely upon 
the atonement, while the love of the Redeemer was the object of his high¬ 
est admiration, and called forth his grateful praise. Especially of Jute, 
that love was the constant theme of his discourses to those who attended 
his ministry. As a pastor, his great kindness too often degenerated into 
negligence of discipline towards inconsistent members ; as a consequence 
of which the peace of his church was frequently disturbed, and its influ¬ 
ence upon the heathen population around greatly weakened. Unlike his 
father in literary attainments, he greatly resembled him in personal ap¬ 
pearance, and in some of his peculiar tastes,—particularly in the love of 
horticulture. 

May the truths which our departed brother disseminated throughout so 
many years at Cutwa, be fostered by divine care, and made to produce a 
large harvest of souls. Another missionary has now entered upon the 
station Mr. Carey occupied, and greatly shall we rejoice if it shall here¬ 
after appear that Christ has sent him there, not only to work successfully 
himself, but to reap that whereon he has bestowed no labour;—to gather 
in the ripened results of the toils, and disappointments, and faith, and 
prayers of those who have gone before. 

C. B. L. 


IV.—The Mormon Imposture. 

Two wanderers have lately arrived in Madras, for the purpose, they tell 
us, as our readers are aware, of teaching its perishing inhabitants, Euro* 
pean and Natives alike, the way of salvation; all knowledge of which and 
means of attaining it, have been utterly lost to Ihc world for many hundred 
years. Throughout the greater part of the world, since the year of our 
Lord, 250, when true faith became extinct and the last believer died, they 
declare, not one individual has been saved. In America alone, where 
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Christ himself appeared, this dreadful era of universal death eternal did 
not commence till the year 400. Since these dates, however, that is, for 
1,450 years in America, and 1,600 years in the rest of the world, the whole 
human race, generation after generation, were horn, and lived and died 
only to perish forever. The terrible period closed hut a few years ago, at 
the avatar of Joseph Smith* All this tremendous and incalculable loss of 
immortal souls is to be ascribed to the fact that the e * Boob of Mormon” 
was hid in the earth during that long series of wretched years, and that, 
consequently, no true prophet, till Smith’s day, existed, who by baptism, 
might communicate the saving influences of the Holy Spirit! All our 
Augustine*, and Bernards, and Luthers, and Calvins, and Knoxes, and, in 
still later limes, our Matthew Honrys, and Allemes, and Baxters, and 
FIavels, and Edwardses, and Elliots, and Wesleys, and Whillichls, and 
Fletchers, and Dodd ridges, and Scott*, and Newtons, and Bickers Let] is, 
with the whole array of the noble army of martyrs ami confessors, a mul¬ 
titude whom no man can number,—all have gone down to the world of 
woe, because they were unfortunately, ignorant of Smith, hi* Book of 
Mormon and his baptism ! 

If there be any truth—and there is much—in the oft-repealed remark 
that false religions generally arise in the dark ages of history, then dark¬ 
ness 1ms not yet passed away even from the most enlightened portions of 
the globe* The follow ers of the above named impious impostor are said, 
on a not exaggerated calculation, to amount to three hundred thousand 
souls ; of whom about fifty thousand are or were inhabitants of Britain. He 
thus appears to have been more successful, during his short career, than 
even Mahomet* who undoubtedly lived in a dark age and among an igno¬ 
rant people* Nothing, we think," can demonstrate more clearly the defi¬ 
ciencies of the ecclesiastical systems of Britain, than the fact, that a re¬ 
ligion adapted only to the most grossly ignorant should have there found 
fifty thousand recipients. 

Nor is the Mormon absurdity the only one that affords such proof 
Towards the close of last century, Richard Brothers announced himself to 
the world as £f Nephew of the Almighty and Prince of the Hebrew *, ap¬ 
pointed to lead them to the land of Canaan*” He even declared that die 
English monarchy was soon to he abolished, and its crown to be bestowed 
on himself. For these and other political matters of a dangerous tenden¬ 
cy, he was very properly imprisoned. Vet, insane or deceiver as he evi¬ 
dently was, he had not a few followers, not only among the poor and igno¬ 
rant, but also among the wealthy and learned—the learned in secular 
matters. Among the latter was one, well known formerly in India, and, 
at the time, a member of Parliament, Halhed, the celebrated orientalist, 
who published, while in Bengal, among other work*, tl A Code of Genloo 
Laws.” 

About the same time appeared Johanna Sauthcott, claiming,—as a like 
fanatic, Mrs, Buchan t did in Scotland, in 1783—to be the woman ” 
spoken of in the book of Revelation, and towards the close of her life, 
declaring herself mother of the true Shiloh, a second manifestation of the 
Messiah, to whom, though then about seventy ) h ear* of age* she said she 
was to give birth ! Ignorant and illiterate as she evidently was, and most 
absurd and impious as were her pretensions, she had about 160,000 im¬ 
plicit disciples* Many were wealthy, and made her costly presents, among 
which were a Bible valued at £40, and a superb ivory cradle for the ex¬ 
pected divine babe, which cost £-200. Many of thorn also were educated 
men: indeed several of her most enthusiastic votaries were clergymen of 
the Established church. 

Even so late as 1838, when the impostor Thom appeared in Kent, pre¬ 
tending to be * e King of Jerusalem” and a kind of second Messiah, not a few 
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of the peasantry were speedily induced la join his standard ; and proceed¬ 
ed to perpetrate various outrages, till put down by military force* 

Yet, notwithstanding these proofs of fearful neglect in the religious train¬ 
ing of the people, nothing seems to have been done to remedy the evil, by 
communicating to them more fully a knowledge of the glorious gospel of 
our blessed Lord : and the result has hcen that whenever any impious 
fanatic, or designing and selfish impostor—like the Mormon, Smith, or his 
preachers, or even the little less erroneous apostles of popery,—lias at¬ 
tempted to propagate his pestilential tenets, the people, in many districts 
were found to he as ignorant of the true faith, and, consequently as uns¬ 
table and easily led astray, as ever. 

Our object, however, is not to point out ecclesiastical neglects but to 
give our readers some account of the Mormon imposture. This vve shall 
proceed to do by submilling, firsf y a few details regarding Smith, its ori¬ 
ginator; and, second, some remarks on its more peculiar tenets. 

1. Joseph Smith, who has now attained so unenviable a notoriety in 
various parts of the world, was born, in 180-5, at Sharon, Windsor County, 
in the Slate of Vermont, North America, H's parents, who are said to 
have been of rather a disreputable character, kept a low spirit shop, the 
resort of gamblers and other unprincipled persons of that class* They 
afterwards removed, when he was aiwmt ten years of age, to Palmyra in 
the State of New York. Young Smith, even in early life, adopted many 
of the evil habits of the frequenters of his paternal home* While his un¬ 
happy parents paid no attention to his moral and religious training, Ids 
education even in secular things was very meagre* He could read “with¬ 
out much difficulty,” and write bid imperfectly, while lie had a very limit¬ 
ed acquaintance with the elementary rules of arithmetic. He was, how¬ 
ever, clever. He speedily discovered himself a skilful gambler ; and, in 
carrying out any scheme of deception, lie was unrivalled, even among (he 
practised deceivers with whom, unfortunately for himself and religion, he 
associated. He soon became the leader of a gang of persons, most of 
them his own relatives, who obtained a livelihood by unworthy practices, 
as money-finders, and by deceptions and frauds of various kinds. S ! From 
a variety of documents,” says the Rev. H* Caswall, “it appears that the 
father and sous, (Joseph included) were suspected of theft, that they 
boasted of their skill in deception, and that they were notoriously addict¬ 
ed to falsehood, idleness and dissipation.” 

The incidental causes that turned the falsehood and deceptive powers 
of the embryo Mormon high-priest into the direction of a new religions 
system will appear from the following particulars. About the year 1801), 
there lived in the State of New York, a well educated and ingenious man, 
named Solomon Spaulding. Like many others at that time, he had been 
led to the consideration of the enquiry regarding the fide of the Ten Trihrs 
of Israel, carried off as captives by the king of Assyria (2 Kings xvu. (i). 
Spaulding occupied Ids leisure hours with writing a historical romance on 
the subject, in which Ivc adopted a theory which then had its advocates 
and which makes the red Indians of America the descendants of these Ten 
Tribes* After the example of many other authors, he claimed to be Edi¬ 
tor only of the work, and not its author ; stating in an Introduction to it, 
that he had discovered the manuscript concealed in the side of an ancient 
mound, of which, it seems, there were many in the neighbourhood of Ids 
residence. He pretended that the real author of the work, was Mormox, 
one of the Israelites, who, according to Ids theory, peopled America, and 
by whose son, Maroni, if had been secreted as above mentioned. It was 
written in imitation of the style of the Historical Books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment * 

Spaulding, it appears, while composing it, hail been in the habit of read- 
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mg portions, as they were severally completed, to his relatives and neigh¬ 
bours. The outline of the story and much of its details thus became 
know to a considerable number of persons. When finished the work was 
offered for publication, under the title of The Manuscript Found, to a 
bookseller, Patterson, in Pittsburgh. Before any final arrange hi on l for 
its being printed could he made, however, the author died ; and the work 
remained seemingly uneared for in Patterson’s hands. He also died a bout 
fourteen years afterwards; hut lie bad previously given the manuscript in 
loan to one Sydney Rigdoti, a printer attached to Ins establishment* and a 
kind of sectarian preacher. The latter afterwards became an associate of 
Joseph Smith ; and was, indeed) next to 1dm, for some time a principal 
lea de r of tli e Mon n < ms. 

Of the history of the manuscript novel, after coming into Higdon’s pos¬ 
session, and of the respective shares which he and Smith may have had in 
moulding its contents to su t their nefarious purposes, nothing certain is 
known. There is no doubt, however, that er e! use was made nf il in the 
manufacturmg ol'lhe Book of Mormon. The Mmmouitcs deny this; bin 
the evidence ol its truth is too abundant and strong to be overthrown. Many 
were tolerably familiar, as we have intimated, with the characters and in¬ 
cidents introduced into it; and we have among others, the testimonies, given 


publicly, of the author’s wife, his brother and a number of friends, proving 
the identity of the principal historical portions of the Bonk of Mormon with 
the narrative in the above manuscript. In Ifts declaration, taken upon oalh, 
the brother deposed that “ he had recently read the Hook of Mormon, and, 
to his great surprise, he found nearly the same historical matter and names 
as in his brother’s writings. To the be^t of his recollection and belief, it 
was the same that his brother Solomon w rote, with the exception of the 
religious matter. 1 ’—How utterly lost to every even the slightest spark ol 
goodness must have been I lie wretched man, who could thus pal in off on Iris 
ignorant and credulous dupes, portions of a novel mixed up with i mini ties 
and blasphemies of Ids own, as of equal authority with the divinely inspired 
“ Word” of the Holy and Ever-living God * 

Some further light on the subject, which may also serve to indicate the 
paternity of the Book of Mormon, as it certainly docs the grossly decep¬ 
tive character of Smith, was given by a person'named higersolh He was 
examined on oath, in December 1833; and declared that, having been hired 
by Joseph Smith to remove Ins furniture from the house of Ids father-in- 
law, lie was witness to many tricks and impostures practised by the former. 
These, which he gave in detail) we need not record. One, however, given 
in Smith’s own words, it is of moment to. mention. Ingersnll dec lared,— 


“ One day he [Smith] can 
Upon asking the cause of 1 


came and greeted me, with a joyful countenance, 
f his unusual happiness, he replied in the following 
Language:‘As I was passing, yesterday, across the woods, after a heavy 
shower of rain, I found, in the hollow, some lieautiful white sand that had 
lieen washed up by the water. I look oIT my frock, mid tied up several 
quarts of it, and then went home. On my entering the house, I found the 
family at table, eating dinner. They were all anxious to know the conienls 
of my frock. At that moment I happened to think of what 1 had heard 
about a History found in Canada, called live Golden Bible; so I very grave¬ 
ly told them it was a Golden Bible. To my surprise, they wore credulous 
enough to believe what 1 said. Accordingly, 1 told them that l had recciv 
ed a commandment to let no one see it; for, says 1, no man c an see it w ith 
the naked eye and live. However, I offered to take out the book and show 
it to them, but they refused to see it and left the room. ‘Now,’ said Joe, 
f I have got the-fools fixed, and will carry out the fun.’ Notwith¬ 

standing he told me he had no such lxiok, yet he also told me that he actual¬ 
ly went to Willard Chase, to get him to make a chest, in which he might 
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deposit his Golden Bible ; but as Chase would not do it, he made a box 
himself of clap-boards, and put it into a pillow-case, and allowed people only 
to lilt it and feel it through the case*” 

Such is a correct, though brief account of the origin of the Book of Mor¬ 
mon, so far us the particulars can now be ascertained,—Let us next consider 
the prophet's own account, lie says that from his youth he had been 
favoured with numerous visits from angels. When only fifteen years of age 
he on one occasion observed a supernatural light in a grove (a " burning- 
bush 1”) near his father’s house, after which, two angels, of exactly similar 
form, appeared to him, and informed him that he was a favourite of heaven, 
that all his sins were forgiven ; that Christians of all denominations, minis¬ 
ters and people alike, were in error, none ol Ihem knowing or acknowledg¬ 
ing the true God ; and that at no distant date the true religion would be re¬ 
vealed to him. These communications were repeated, in nearly the same 
words, by other angels, at subsequent \ is its, when he was farther told that 
Ihemillenium was at hand, and that lie was c hosen to he a remarkable in¬ 
strument, in tiie hands of God, for the accomplishment of His wonderful 
purposes. All the lime, however, that he was enjoying this high privilege 
of frequent communion with heavenly beings, his life was as disorderly and 
immoral as before. Even when they assured him that his sins were all for¬ 
given, not the faintest symptom of repentance Ibr his w icked and mis-spent 
life, nor the least sign of amendment could be detected ! 

But let us bear his own account of some other particulars. He says,— 
“I was also informed concerning the aboriginal inhabitants of this country, 
[America,] and shown who they were, and from whence they came; a brief 
sketch of their origin, progress civilization, laws, governments, of their 
rightmusness ami iniquity, and the blessings of God being dually withdraw n 
from them as a people, was matte known to me. I was told where there 
were deposited some plates, on which were engraven an abridgement of the 
Records of the ancient pro]diets that had existed on this continent. The 
angel appeared to me three times the same night, and unfolded the same 
things. After having received many visits from the angels of God, unfold¬ 
ing tlie majesty and glory of the events that should transpire in the last 
days, on the morning of the 22nd September, A. I). 1^27, the angel of the 
Lotoi delivered the records into my hands.”—Such is one version of his 
story as given by himself; hut he has elsewhere given it with variations; 
saying that the angel merely told him where these records were to be found. 
On going to the place as directed, which he did without any difficulty, he 
tells us, he was there filled wilh the Holy Spirit r the angel again appeared 
to him saying, *' Look.” Clearing away the earth, a hollow recess was 
discovered, formed by several Hat stones. On removing the topmost of 
these the original of the Book of Mormon w as seen reposing in security, just 
as it was when deposited by Murom, above 1,100 years before.—But we 
must again quote his own words, “These records/’ he says, “were en¬ 
graven on plates which had ihc appearance of gold, each plate was six inches 
wide and eight long, not cpiite so thick as common tin. They were filled 
with engravings, in Egyptian characters, and bound together in a volume as 
the leaves of a book, with three rings running through the whole. The 
volume w as something like six inches in thickness’ a part of which was 
sealed. The characters on the unsealed part were small, and beautifully 
engraved. The whole hook exhibited many marks of antiquity in its con¬ 
struction, and much skill in the art of engraving." Smith adds, “ With the 
records was found a curious instrument, which the ancients called Urim 
and Thuinmirn, (now named by the Mormons Mnmmon and Thummmn,) 
which consisted of two transparent stones set in the rim of a how, fastened 
to a breastplate. Through the medium of the Urim and Thumrnim f trans¬ 
lated the record by (he gift and power of God," This “ instrument" was. 
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as it is elsewhere termed, a pair of spectacles, which were so large, tlial 
both the eyes of him who attempted to use them could look through one 
glass only. They possessed the wonderful virtue of enabling any one what¬ 
ever who looked at the Egyptian hieroglyphics through them not only to 
read but likewise fully to understand their meaning. Indeed Smith telis us 
that nothing more was required by himself to make out the translation of 
the plates. 

Smith gave, w hat he pretended was, a facsimile of a portion of these 
engravings in the Egyptian character, to an uneducated farmer in the 
neighbourhood, named Harris, from whom he wished to obtain funds w here¬ 
with to publish his contemplated “translation." The man had already 
advanced fifty dollars for that object ; l-ut having on reflection become 
doubtful of Smith's good faith, he requested a sight of the original plates. 
This was refused; hoi to secure Ids adherence, Smith gave h m the above 
specimen to shew to any learned men, Harris accordingly took it to Pro¬ 
fessor An thou of New Vork. In a document drawn up hy the Professor 
on the subject, dated Feb. 17, 1834, afterwards published, be gives us bis 
opinion. On learning from Harris that, in consequence of Smith's urgen¬ 
cy, he meant to sell Ids farm, and devote the amount to the publication of 
the work, he was led to Hunk that the paper was part of an artful scheme 
to cheat the fanner, and told him so. Of the paper itself, he says, it “ was 
a singular scroll, it consisted of all kinds of crooked characters, disposed 
in columns, and had evidently been prepared l\v some person w ho had be¬ 
fore him at the time a book containing various alphabets, Greek and He¬ 
brew letters, crosses and flourishes. Roman letters, inverted or placed 
side-ways, were arranged and placed in perpendicular columns ; and the 
whole ended in a rude delineation of a circle, divided into various compart¬ 
ments, decked with various strange marks, and evidently copied after the 
Mexican calendar given by Humboldt, hut copied in suck a way as not to 
betray the source whence it was derived*” 

“ The Rook of Mormon/' the pretended translation of these inscriptions, 
was published m 1S33, in a large volume of 503 closely printed pages. That 
it is no translation is evident from the fact that no respectable person, even 
among SiniIll’s greatest friends and most devoted followers, ever saw the 
“plates,” either before or after his death. A certificate, it is true, ac¬ 
companied the Rook, signed by three witnesses, stating that it was true; 
as did another signed by eight w itnesses, declaring they had seen the plates, 
some of them at least, in the hand of an angel \ Rut those witnesses arc. 
known from the testimony of trustworthy parlies to h ive been undeserving 
of credit. Of Smith himself fifty-one persons in Palmyra, on the appear¬ 
ance of the Rook, signed a declaration, slating that “be was entirely 
destitute of moral character, and addicted to vicious habits.” Of llic/Arce 
witnesses referred to, viz. Cowdery, Whitmcr and Harris, even Smith, in 
a pretended "revelation/ 1 blasphemously beriming with “Thus saith the 
Lord/' says of Cow fiery that “he is not to he trusted with commandments 
and monies.” He and Whitmer arc also declared, in a paper signed by 
eighty-four Mormons, to Ive “ united with a gang of counterfeits, thieves, 
liars and black legs, of the deepest dye, to cheat, deceive and defraud the 
saints out of their properly, hy every art and stratagem which wickedness 
could invent.” Of Harris, Smith speaks as being “ beneath contempt ”— 
Again, the eight w itnesses to the other document seem to have been all 
members either of the family of Smith, or of that of Whitmer, w hose tes¬ 
timony, from their well known character, is utterly worthless. There may, 
therefore, l>e said to be no evidence. 

That Smith, though very i. uoranl, had effrontery enough to attempt any 
species of deception, will farther appear from the following incident, given 
by the Rev, H, Casual I, an English clergyman, who visited Smith in his 
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city, Nauvoo, iu 1842. To test the prophet’s knowledge of languages, Mr. 
C* took with him an ancient manuscript copy of the Psalms in Greek. He 
says that Smith took the book into his hands, “and asked me if I had 
any idea of its meaning. I replied that I believed il to be a Greek Psalter, 
but I should like to hear his opinion, f No, 1 he said, ‘ it ain’t Greek at all; 
except perhaps a few words. What ain’t Greek is Egyptian ; and what 
ain’t Egyptian is Greek, This book is very valuable, pointing to the capi¬ 
tal letters at the commencement of each verse, he said with a tone of au¬ 
thority, £ Them figures is Egyptian hieroglyphics; and them which follows 
is the interpretation of the hieroglyphics, written in the reformed Egyp¬ 
tian, Them characters is like the letters that was engraved on the golden 
plates.” 

In 1S3Q, Sm'lh formed an embryo church, of thirty persons, chiefly his 
own relat ves, at La Fayette, He did not remain very long in that local¬ 
ity ? however ; but travelled, during two years, to various districts, attempt¬ 
ing to gain converts and to raise money. He made a somewhat determined 
stand at Independence, in Jackson county, Missouri,Avhere, he said, he 
was instructed “ by revelation,” to build a temple, around which to gather 
the i£ saints.” But the disregard of the laws of the land, manifested by 
himself and his followers, excited much opposition, and often led to hard 
fighting with the other citizens. Indeed, the Mormons had boasted that 
they would appropriate the whole of the Missouri Slate to themselves 
with his followers, 150 being armed. Driven, in consequence, from Jack- 
son, he went to Clay county, w here he resided for four years. Here also 
the opposition became great; the militia were summoned out; and Smith, 
on charges of murder, felony and treason, was imprisoned. He succeeded, 
however, in efleeting his escape ; and withdrew, w ith his followers, now 
arnountingto 15,000, to Illinois, w here he obtained a second settlement, and 
founded the city and celebrated temple of Nauvoo, or the “ Beautiful/’ The 
foundation of his famed edifice was laid, with much military display, in 
1S41 ; Smith appearing among his disciples on horseback, as their Prince- 
commander, His disregard of the laws, however, again involved him in 
trouble ; and, in 1S44, the militia of the State were once more marched 
against him. The Mormons, determined on resistance, fortified their city ; 
but Smith was induced by tire Governor to yield to the laws, under a pro- 
miso of being protected* Tins promise would no doubt have been fulfilled, 
but, (in June,) an infuriated mob overpowered the guards of the prison at 
Carthage, in which Smith and several other ringleaders of the Mormons had 
been confined. In the skirmish which ensued, the impostor was unhappily 
shot, while attempting to make his escape by a window, and died immediate¬ 
ly. He was honoured by his followers as a martyr. The perpetrators of 
the lawless deed, which" was only one of many inflicted on the Mormon 
body, were never discovered. 

Samuel Rigdon succeeded to the office thus left vacant; but having soon 
been excommunicated for his numerous delinquencies, Brigham Young was 
elected chief Ruler of the Mormons : a position which, we believe, he still 
occupies ; his authority as such, having been sanctioned, iu 1850, by the 
President of the United States. 

After Smith’s death, the Mormons having again Isecomc involved in war 
with the other citizens of the State, were at last compelled to leave Nauvoo, 
with all its beauty and magnificence. By various routes, the greater part 
of them, it is understood, made their way, eventually, to the Utah Territory 
in California, where they founded another city in the neighbourhood of the 
Great Salt Lake* They now consider that the resting place and grand seat 
of their sect* 

It is a law in the United States that whenever the population of a“ Terri¬ 
tory” amounts to 60,000, such Territory is to he received into the Union 
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as a te Slate*” ll is then independent in the management of its internal 
affairs ; white by its representatives in Congress it has also a voice in the 
general government of the country* This state of lliingrs—especially the 
independent management of their own concerns — is what the Mormon 
leaders had all along been most anxious to attain* Hence it is that they 
have been sending out agents to all parts of the world, to “ gather the 
saints.” Their groat object is a political, not a religious one, whatever 
pretexts may be adopted. Hence also, we believe, the mission of the two 
* f Latter-day Saints” to Madras; and every convert gained, and every 
rupee collected, is so far a help to the Mormons, as a body, becoming po¬ 
litically, their own masters. 

We have no doubt that many of their number in Utah are wcll-mcantug 
and conscientious men; but much has been for some time said, and, we fear, 
truly, of the growing demoralization among them, consequent on the prac¬ 
tice of polygamy. This vile system has all along made them suffer, ll 
involved Smith,Who had many wives, in frequent disgrace, and even at last 
caused his death* His people always desired to keep the practice 
a secret; and it was the yeangeful destruction of the property of one of theii 
members, whom they had ex communicated for exposing that practice, which 
led to the interference of the magistrate at Nauvoo. On that occasion 
Smith spurned the magistrate's warrant, and even ordered the marshal of 
his city to expel the messenger from it wilh contempt; in consequence of 
which I he strong measures, already mentioned, were adopted, which ended 
in the false prophet's death. Yet his disciples appear not to have learned 
from former sufferings. Indeed, they pretend that polygamy is a duly, as 
without marriage there is no sal \ at ion for women. Every man has as many 
wives as he wishes, or can support. Brigham Young, their governor, was 
said, some years ago, to have seventeen; and he may now have more. 
Even before the sect left Missouri, an almost universal concubinage pre¬ 
vailed; and such were the indecencies w hich resulted, that the rest of the 
inhabitants, unable to tolerate them, arose and forcibly expelled the whole 
body. How f much worse must they become, when, as an independent 
u State,” they have the arrangement of all such matters in their own hands ! 

Sad accounts are also given of the utter irreverence, and sometimes even 
profanity, exhibited in the public worship, which precedes their "holy 
dance,” on Sabbath. The tyranny said to he perpetrated by means of the 
“ Uanite Band,” a body of armed and reckless desperadoes, whose province 
it is to execute the orders of the Mormon Council, whatever these be, is also 
most execrable,—But on matters and events of this kind, especially as the 
scene Is so distant, we do not wish to enter. Yet, certainly, every one who 
w ishes to enjoy peace and happiness, either in this world or in that to come, 
will be careful to keep aloof from the Mormons* 

Our sketch, though brief, must yet suftice, we think, to prove that the 
Mormon Imposture is the product of a most unscrupulous mind. "By their 
fruits ve shall know them” is a sound rule, being the Saviour's; and, cer¬ 
tainly, if the most disingenuous cunning, duplicity and falsehood ; if unmiti¬ 
gated worldliness, and an abandonment to self-indulgence utterly regardless 
of the welfare, temporal or eternal, of others, mark a man to be without 
God, without hope, without a Saviour, the Mormon prophet lived and died 
in that dreadful state. Many other evidences of the boldest and most blas¬ 
phemous tampering with holy things, arguing a soul completely dead to the 
power and presence of God, would appear, on a glance at the Tenets of Mor- 
monism. The employment of scriptural texts and doctrines, which might 
almost lead the simple to infer that the Mormons believed the Bible, is but 
part of their impious and crafty scheme. It is a repetition of the ruse of 
Smith's predecessor, the false prophet, Mahomet, who also, to gain converts 
from among Christians, affected to receive the Gospels. Our limits, how - 
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ever, force us, to postpone all further remarks now. We only add that 
should a Mormonite *' saint” try, as Satan did in the ease of our Lord, to 
mislead us by Scriptural quotations, we may well reply to him in these di¬ 
vine words, “ What hast than to do to declare my statutes, or that thou 
shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth V' From his lips, or pen, Scrip- 
turcis profaned. 

—Madras Christian Instructor. G. 

* # * See, on tins subject two Tracts, Nos, 59S and 599, published by the 
London Religious Tract Society, and a third by the Rev. J. Richards, 
Chaplain of St. Thomas Mount, which may he very effectively distributed 
in this neighbourhood, at present. 


V.-1NTI£MPBRANCH AMONG Tllli llo.MAN CATHOLIC POPULA¬ 

TION up Salsette. 

It is not very long since Bombay, Salsetle, Basse in, Revadunda and the 
neighbouring districts belonged to the Portuguese, and there is still in these 
places a pretty numerous Roman Catholic population. It is remarkable 
however that there are among them so lew men of wealth and influence. In¬ 
stead of advancing, they have, It is belie veil, degenerated. And this is 
owing in no small degree to the general and excessive use of intoxicating 
drinks. 

An intelligent and very respectable correspondent “a native of Bandora 
and a Christian of the Roman Catholic persuasion 1 * has sent us a long and 
truly painful account of certain disgraceful proceedings in connection with 
the election of a Vicar in one of the Parishes in Salsettc. We have heard 
of “treating at elections” by rival candidates for civil offices and of dis¬ 
graceful intemperance on the part of “ independent electors,” but. never 
did we read of such scenes as those described by our Correspondent. 
What could be more unseemly than rival candidates for the Pastorship of 
a parish dealing out intoxicating drinks to the drunken parishioners, for 
weeks and mouths in succession, in order to obtain their vutes! No won¬ 
der that our correspondent denounces such Priests as wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. And well may be declare that such a congregat on, instead of 
being a Church of the Lord Jesus Christ, is rather a synagogue of Satan. 
And yet, scenes somewhat resembling those which he describes are, we 
fear, too common among the Roman Catholic population of Salsetle and 
its vicinity. 

The Temperance cause has nothing to do with religious controversy and 
sectarian strife, and we would be the last to interfere in Parish politics 
whether among Protestants or Romanists.* But such conduct among 
Protestants we should unsparingly denounce; and, though with some 
hesitation, we have concluded to insert the following portion of our Corres¬ 
pondent’s communication, omitting his comments on the conduct of the 
priests here mentioned, &c, &r, He says:— 

“On the death of the late Vicar de Vara our old Vicar was promoted to 
his situation. The vicariate being thus left vacant, several candidates.ap¬ 
peared, one of whom a young man of studious habits was nominated by his 
spiritual superior, the Vicar General, but was opposed by another priest 
who though addicted to habits of excessive intemperance aspired to the 
vacancy. To attain the object of their ambition the priests resorted to the 

* bill the Temperance cause has no cafl to associate the nildmporianl diflhr- 

encos be I ween Prulesianls and Romanics either ivhh mere religious controversy" or 
" sectarian strife/ 11 Our excellent friend ihe eiiHfir of Mir Temperance Rcpodlory only 
by inadvertence here u seeming laiiiiidaiarian.—- Edit, of the O. C. S. 
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obnoxious ami degrading practice of distributing country liquor, bop jug 
thus to secure the voles of the parishioners. As they were eagerly anxious 
for the vacant place, they vied with each other in the distribution of liquor. 
Thus meeting after meeting was held, application after application was 
made to the spiritual superior of their Church, who also went again and 
again to the scene of disturbance to sumjao the people, but in vain; for the 
people being excited with liquor could not be unanimous ; half would say 
they wanted the one, the other half would reject and say that they wanted 
the other. Three months passed and yet the people would not agree in 
electing a vicar lor their Church; in the meantime riots and fightings were 
frequent. Liquor would be commenced to be served out on the evening of 
Fridays and continued to the afternoon of Sunday—the day when the meet¬ 
ings generally look place—and then the distribution was discontinued til! 
next Friday. On tbe nights of these days, soon after sunset, the lanes 
would be fitted as on the Taboot evenings or the Detentee nights in less 
crowded streets of Bombay. Agents were appointed in every village by 
these two priests to supply liquor, which was distributed in quantities of 
one, two or three bhiths* (hr every village according to the number of its 
inhabitants. There was a dear gain lo the Liquor Contractor, as also to 
the Cfianevallii } since w here a bhuti of liquor w as to be distributed there 4 
pylies of fcurmury were required. As the people would not agree among 
themselves, at last these two priests discontinued giving them liquor. 

A third candidate has now come forward on the same principle of distri¬ 
buting liquor, and as be has no other competitor—although objected to by 
many parishioners—he will probably be the successful mqn. 

Now let os see what amount of expense these priests have incurred. 
Supposing the liquor was distributed during the freak of the first two 
priests during two days—not reckoning the Sunday, although lids also was 
not excepted—for three months, there must have been 24 days on which 
liquor was distributed. There arc 12 villages or paekurics and reckoning 
18 bkaties at the rate of one and a half for every village, there must have 
been consumed as much as 500 bhuties of country liquor, worth about Rs. 
1,250 at the rale of 2 Rs. and a half. To these add Rs. 30 given by a 
priest who had the least chance, and to this add again, liquor distributed by 
the third candidate, as also English Spirits &c. that may have been drunk 
by the chief partizans of these priests during their private conference, to¬ 
gether with divers other presents, the total sum spent cannot fall short of Rs. 
2,000; and the place has not been tilled up ! What an enormous sum spent 
by these priests in debasing, and corrupting Hie'people !”—Bombay Tem¬ 
perance Repository. 

The proceedings of these priests, in distributing any liquor in this ease 
we consider most atrocious. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Miscellaneous Notices Evangelical Alliance—Baptism 
of a Muhammadan—Ordination at Benares—Japan— 
In non.—-M issionary Arrival. 

A Series of Discourses on the Obstacles to the Spread of the Gospel in 
India is about to be delivered in Bombay in connexion with the Evangelical 
Alliance. 

--Aga Muhammad Khan, a respectable native of Afghanistan, who 

was obliged to leave that country in consequence of the assistance rendered 
by him to the British, during the late war in that country, w ho has for se¬ 
veral years been the protege' and attache" of a Christian family deeply in- 

* Bhuti is a measure of 5 gallons. 
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terested in his* instruction in divine truths and who has resided with the 
Rev. J. Mi Mitchell for upwards of two years and a half, was baptized by 
Mr. M. in the Free Church Mission house, Bombay, on the 23rd October, 
the services having been conducted on the occasion in Hindustani. This 
interesting man has for a considerable time been convinced of the truth of 
Christianity; anti at length strength has l>een given to him publicly to avow 
his faith in the Saviour. 

——The following miscellaneous notices arc from the Bombay Guardian : 

The Benares Recorder says;— (f On Tuesday, the 18th instant, at an 
ordination held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, Mr, Nicholls, sou of 
Geo rge N i c h ol I s , 13 s q ., H e ad Mas ter of the Ben a re s Go ver n in ent College t 
lately returned from the island of Borneo, was admitted into Deacon’s or¬ 
ders. The Rev. Henry Stern was also on the same occasion admitted into 
Priest’s orders. This gentleman has been for the last two years resident at 
the Segra Mission in Benares, where he has been engaged in acquiring the 
Hindustani language, and in being initiated into the onerous and multifa¬ 
rious duties of a Missionary’s life, Mr. Stern is about to proceed to Go- 
ruckpore to supply the place of the Rev. J* Menge, a circumstance we much 
regret, as we had hoped that so zealous and faithful a Missionary would 
have remained at the important station of Benares,” 

-In the columns of the same, we hud the following account of the re¬ 
ligion of Japan :— C£ The original faith of the Japanese was that of Linto, the 
one Supreme Deity dwelling in the highest heaven, far beyond the ken of 
mortal man. Under him rank the second class of Deities, dwelling in the 
constellations, by* whom the Japanese swear. The third rank is composed 
of those who preside over the powers, elements, and affairs of earth. The 
first seven Emperors of Japan were placed among these, and from them the 
Dairis arc descended in an unbroken line of first-born sons. On the spread 
of Buddhism towards the East, the Lint os were divided into two sects, one 
of which adhered strictly 1o the old creed, while the other attempted to re¬ 
concile the new tends with those of Linto, This latter compound sect has 
by fa r tl i c gve at e r number of ad 1 m ren t s. ” And t h 2 fol lo w i ng u pon Rom an - 
ism in Japan :—“The Portuguese at first were allowed free access to ail 
parts of the empire, but their principal colonies were at NangaKaki and on 
the island of Desirna or Firandop, which is connected w ith Nangasaki by a 
bridge* Christianity, after a fashion, may be said to have prevailed exten¬ 
sively in Japan, as nearly one-half of her forty million souls had changed 
the names of their idols and takrn to worshipping them after the most ap¬ 
proved Catholic style. Jejas, the successor of the first Kuhn, who had de¬ 
prived the Dairi of his secular authority, was even more strongly than his 
predecessor opposed to the new comers, on l>oth political and religions 
grounds. After many persecutions, the Portuguese with their Missionaries 
were finally banished from the Empire in the year 1637. The ports of Japan 
were then closed to all foreign nations except the Dutch, and the native 
Christians w r ere exposed to frequent and bloody persecutions* During the 
next 40 years several millions fell victims to the religious rancour of their 
countrymen* 

--From Indore a correspondent of the Bombay Times writes:—“ The 

Dussera has passed off at Indore more quietly than in any preceding year; 
though the Resident and suite met the Maharaja at the accustomed place 
and held a Durbar at the palace there was less display, and no gathering of 
officers and troops from surrounding stations as heretofore to grace Bhawani’s 
triumphal day*” 

It is with much satisfaction we seethe above announcement. The writer 
says further:—“The Maharaja and Resident with a large staff, afterwards 
visited his Hospital and inspected it, and then proceeded to the Laboratory 
attached to see Dr. Impey’s Telegraph which was at work. Being the first 
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thing of the kind constructed in Central India it was a novelty, and one of 
no slight importance to the mercantile community, who were present in 
crowds and whom it astonished, for though they had a conception of it by 
hearsay they could scarcely credit beforehand the transmission of intelli¬ 
gence from a distance with the speed of the wind without any sen si hie 
agency. The instrument was, I understand, Dr. Impey’s own unassisted 
invention, and is remarkable for its simplicity, and the readiness with w hich 
its intentions were made comprehensible. I am informed the wire stretch¬ 
ed over a mile under ground, across the road and over ground on posts from 
the Hospital to Dr. Impey’s residence. It was set up I believe with the 
Resident's accustomed liberality, and in a very short time. There w ere 
also exhibited a pair of splendid Electric Telegraph instruments, just re 
ceived from England for the Maharajah, for Ids private use.' 

-We have the pleasure of cordially w elcoming to the shores of India 

the Rev, Mr. Davidson of the Church Missionary Society w ho has been 
appointed superintendent of the Money School in the place of the Rev. W 
S. Price who goes to Nasik. 

2. Visit by thf. Raja or Dhaic to the Free Church Mission 
Educational Establishment in Bombay. 

His Highness the Raja of Dhar, with his suite, visited the Educa¬ 
tional institutions of the Free Church Mission in Bombay on Monday after¬ 
noon, w hen after a rapid examination of some of the young men and maidens 
connected with them, he expressed his high satisfaction with them, and re¬ 
quested Dr, Wilson to intimate to the parties assembled Ids intention of pre¬ 
senting to them a donation of live hundred rupees. His Highness, who w as 
accompanied by his father and brother, and Mr. Rich arson, Persian Secre¬ 
tary to Government, was dr* l received by all the missionaries at Am broil e. 
His attention w as then directed to a collection of minerals and fossils, which 
formed a text for the catechizing ofthe class of young men for Natural His¬ 
tory ; and to an assemblage of a large number of girls from the Female 
Schools, to whose reading, singing, and examination,'he paid a most ini cl 
ligent attention. He then walked over to the English Institution in the 
neighbourhood, where a large number of students w ere congregated together 
under their respective teachers* The approach of darkness, how ever, per¬ 
mitted little to be done at that place, except the examination of a class in 
General History by the Rev. Karajan Sheshadri, and the presentation to 
the Maharaja of a copy ofthe vernacular works lately published by the pupils 
of that Seminary. The friends of the Raja have acted a judicious part in 
directing his attention to one of the best conducted of our educational esta¬ 
blishments ; and the Raja has evinced commendable liberality by giving il 
the donation w hich we have mentioned.— Bombay Times, 

3. Infanticide in the Punjab, 

Another chapter in the black history of Indian crime. It is not the least 
among the many obstacles, in the path of the Indian Government, that it is 
called upon to contend with crimes, which have become almost national 
customs. Founded like Suttee upon superstition, like infanticide upon a 
social prejudice, or like Thuggee upon the mere love of plunder, they have 
spread in the course of years, over whole races, and become part of the dai]> 
life of organized communities. It is not that the strength of the Govern¬ 
ment is unable to cope with them on account of their magnitude, for Gov 
eminent could have exterminated the Thugs in a twelve month, The diffi¬ 
culty is the utter impotence of the ordinary aids to authority. It receives 
no information, for the entire people is guilty. It can gain nothing hv 
treachery among the criminals, for in the people’s idea there is nothing to 
betray. Its European experience is of no value, for the European theorv 
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supposes that natural affect ions are stronger than social prejudices. Its 
European Agents are at fault, for the proofs of good character and of hei¬ 
nous crimes are often united in the same person. The respectable,well horn, 
intelligent Rajpoot who governs his estates «till an ability which extorts 
the admiration of the Collector, has murdered his female children, and 
would have assisted to bum Ids mother alive, hut Ihr the law. The wife 
who would kill herself rather than allow a European to see her face, and 
towards whom her sons express the deepest respect and affection, has con¬ 
sented to the slaughter of her ow n children. The manner in which a native 
retains occasionally midst great virtues, a criminal side to Ids character, 
might form one of the most curious chapters in psychology. 

We make these observations, which many of our Indian readers w ill con¬ 
sider somewhat trite, because it is the dogged adherence to English ideas 
which renders our system so unintelligible in England. To proceed to facts. 
Late in the year 1-Sol, Major Lake, Commissioner o| Goorduspoor in the 
Punjab, became a ware of the existence of infanticide among a class in his 
own district. He reported the fads to the Board o| Admin's! rat ion, and 
+ ies were immediately commenced, AU the Commissioners received 



orders to report upon the prevalence of the crime within their respective 
jurisdictions, and to suggest measures for its removal. Considerable delay 
appears to have occurred in collecting the information required, but at last 
it was obtained in a form w hich enabled the Judicial Commissioner to report 
upon it. It was found to prevail more or less in the Umhalla, Fcrozepore, 
JuJIundur, Hooshearpor , Lahore, Moollan, Jhehim, and Lein districts; in 
fact over a tract of country as large as an European kingdom. It was not 
however practised by all the inhabitants. It is confined chiefly to the 
Redoes or descendant* of Naim k Goorou, men generally of great wealth and 
influence, and to the Rajpoots, generally poor, I hi I among whom the custom 
is one of immemorial antiquity. The Khetrees, how ever, some Brahinuns, 
and even several of the Mussulman tribes maintain the practice, and the 
higher the rank the more certain are the female branches of destruction. It 
is believed, also by the most experienced officers, lo have infected all classes 
in a greater or less degree, and we may readily imagine that even where the 
motives which influence the highest class were absent, the lower orders 
would artjuTe from their example a degree of carelessness for their chil¬ 
dren's lives. The motive for their crime differs among the different classes. 
With the Raj|mots of tIso Punjab as among the Rajpoots every where else, 
it is simply pride. They must marry their female children, and they must 
marry them to their equals. This is occasionally difficult, and they slay 
them to avoid the inconvenience. Then, even if they fmd bridegrooms, 
they must give a dow er more than proportioned to I heir means. Their ex¬ 
travagance sometimes reaches a point which is almost incredible among a par¬ 
simonious people, One chief gave his daughter, seventeen lakhs of rupees, 
another expended ten lakhs, a third gave a lakh lo Ids niece married to a 
poor Brarnhun of the plains. Their insane pride, lo which that of the High¬ 
land chief is almost humility, forbids them to diminish its amount. It is a 
question, as Major Edwnrdes has observed, between the father's wealth, 
and the daughter's life, and the life is taken,and the wealth retained. Then 
again, in some instances it is regarded simply as a means of proving the 
purity of their race, a mere habit of imitating the upper classes. The Munha 
Ra jpoots, for instance, w hen in the hills are the low est of their tribe, and their 
children aTe consequently safe. But in the plains they become the highest 
and in order to prove that they are such, lliev slay their children. Vet the 
Rajpoots arc the noblest of the Indian races. The same causes arc in ope¬ 
ration among the Mussulmans. The highest tribes, jealous of the purity of 
their lineage, are jealous also of their wealth, and the female children are 
sacrificed to save them from an unequal marriage, and their fathers from too 
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liberal donations. Added to all Ibis, the principle of coiiRaiiguitiily is push- 
ed to the wildest extreme. Almost every Rajpoot is the relative of every 
other, all who are descended from one common ancestor consider them¬ 
selves blood relations after the lapse of centuries, ami down to ihe hist de¬ 
gree, marriage is forbidden. Every Rajpoot Campbell considers himself 
not only the kinsman of the Duke of Argyle, In it within the forbidden dc 
grees. It is among the Redoes only that a different set of motives appears 
to come into operation* They are the descendants of Dhurm Clumd, the 
grandson of the great Nairn k Gooroo and consider themselves of (lie 
priestly caste, the Levites of the Punjab. They murder on the strength of 
tradition, and add occasionally a mocking ceremony to the crime. The child 
is buried ; a piece of coarse sugar is put between its lips, and a hank of 
cotton in its hand, and tbe lather cries : 

Lm Kat vour gf'or oml sfifu your thread, 
ihe go and scud a hov iiwlaaiL” 

Re the motives what they may, it is certain, that in hundreds of families 
in the Punjab, there has been no daughter born for a generalum. It is cer¬ 
tain that in thousands infanticide is a custom, to which no member of them 
probably would hesitate to allude, that all over the Punjab there is a dis¬ 
proportion in the number of female births not to be accounted for by ordina 
ry causes, and that in certain districts this disproportion rises to a height 
which implies the extinction of the female sex. The evil must he reme¬ 
died, and the authorities have resolved upon the means. They are utterly 
opposed to English ideas. A London Magistrate would redouble the vigi¬ 
lance of the Police, and if possible, increase the certainty of punishment. 
Such measures by themselves would be useless in India. It is the social 
police w hich in England prevents crime, ami we have no social police. The 
Authorities, guided, wc imagine, by Mr. Raikes, whose success at Myn- 
poorie has given him an European reputation, have attempted to strike the 
evil at its root. They have taken advantage of the dawning abhorrence of 
the crime among the people themselves, and have endeavoured to induce 
them to remove the temptations to It. The people are to be distinctly in¬ 
formed, that the practice is regarded by their new rulers as a crime, a census 
is to be drawn up, distinguishing male and female children, and lastly a 
great Meeting has been called of the Chiefs of districts aided by the Com¬ 
missioners of the JuII under, Lahore, Cis Sutlej divisions, and presided over 
by the Chief Commissioner. All the Native Chiefs ^ ho can he expected 
to attend will he invited, and new Rules lor marriage and other ceremonies 
will, it is hoped, ho formally adopted. The Meeting is to take place on the 
29th and 31st October, in the holy city of the Sikhs, and can scarcely fail to 
produce the result intended, viz., an unanimous declaration of opinion 
against the practice. That every effort has been made to secure a favour¬ 
able result, wc need scarcely affirm, and the interest taken in the matter by 
the Governor General is sufficiently manifested in the following sentences 
from a Minute, dated the 7th September, which wc will republish entire 
next week :— 

2nd .—The Governor General In Council has read these papers,with deep 
interest and much gratification. He can conceive no purer or higher source 
of pride, for the public Officers of a Slate, than such a record as this of the 
wide and rapid success of their exertions, on behalf of the honour of our 
rule in ihe rescue of suffering humanity. 

3rd.—The Governor General in Council desires me to express, in the 
strongest language of cordiality and sincerity, the high and grate fid approba¬ 
tion with which ihe Government of India regards exertions on the part of 
its Officers, which are so eminently calculated to reflect honor on the Rri- 
tfodi name, and to add largely to the material happiness of the people, whom 
Providence has lately confided to our care. 
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4/A.—I mi directed to say that you, and the Officers under you, may rely 
with implicit confidence, upon the desire of the Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil, to manifest his appreciation of the wise ami benevolent object you have 
proposed to yourselves, and of his readiness to afford you at ail limes every 
encouragement and aid, which can be supplied by the full measure of his 
power .—'Friend of India t Oct, 29. 

1 Death of the Hox* Mr. Thomason, Liel t tenant-Governok 
of the North-We stern Provinces—Col. Mackes ox* 

The following melancholy notification, alike honorable to the departed 
and to the Governor-General, is extracted from the Calcutta Gazette Ex¬ 
traordinary 

“ No. 65L—Fort William, Home Department, the 3rd October 1853.— 
Notification.—The Most Noble the Governor-General of India in Council 
is deeply grieved to announce the decease of the Hon’hie James Thomason, 
the Li cute pant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 

“The Lieutenant-Governor has long since earned for himself a name 
which ranks him high among the most distinguished servants of the Hon 3 blc 
East India Company. 

“Conspicuous ability—devotion to the public Service—and a conscien¬ 
tious discharge of every duty, have marked each step of his honorable 
course: while his surpassing administrative capacity, his extended know¬ 
ledge of affairs, his clear judgment, his benevolence of character, and 
suavity of demeanour, have adorned and exalted the high position which he 
w as wisely selected to fill. 

“The Governor-General in Council deplores Ins loss with a sorrow deep 
and unfeigned,-—with sorrow aggravated by the regret that Ins career should 
have been thus untimely closed, when all had hoped that opportunities for 
extended usefulness were still before him, and that fresh honor might be 
added to his name. 

“The Most Noble the Governor-General in Council directs that the Flag 
shall be towered half-mast liigh, and that seventeen minute-guns shall be 
fired at the respective seats of Government in India, so soon as the present 
Notification shall have been there received. 

“By order of the Governor-General of India in Council, 

Geo, Plow ten, 

* Offg. Secy, to the Govt . of India.” 

“No. 4551.—Notification.—Fort William, Foreign Department,—The 
3rd October 1853.—The Most Noble the Govern or-Gene ml in Council, 
having discharged the painful duty, of announcing the death of His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, is impelled by 
a sense of the double loss which the State has at this time sustained, to 
depart from ordinary course, in order that he may further bear a public 
testimony to the merits and character oi the gallant Soldier who has lately 
fallen by an Assassin's hand. 

“ The reputation of Lieut - Colonel Mackeson as a Soldier is known to, 
and honoured by all. His value as a political servant of the Stale is known 
to none better than to the Governor-General himself; who in a difficult 
and eventful time had cause to mark his great ability, and the admirable 
prudence, discretion, and temper, w hich added tenfold value to the hi eh 
soldierly qualities of his public character. 

“ The loss of Colonel Mackeson’s life would have dimmed a Victory. 
To lose him thus by the hand of a foul Assassin is a misfortune of the 
heaviest gloom for the Government which counted him among its bravest 
and best, 

“ By order of the Govr.-Gcnf of India in Council, 

J. P. Grant, 

Off™, Sen/jn the Govt, of India ’' 
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The adrninjstrali^n of Mr. Thomason will long be remembered with gn\ 
titude by the inhabitants of the North-West Provinces, and with admiration 
by all intelligent observers and historians. Much of his excellence v,n< 
owing to his Christian character : he furnished a beautiful illustration ol 
the maxim, that a Christian is the highest style of man. Mr. J. B. Colvin 
has since been appointed his successor. 

o. Address of Mr. Hopkins, President of the British Associa 
tiqn for the Advancement of Science, 1853,* 

An immense contribution, of which brief mention w as made by my pro 
decessor, has been made within the last lew years to this science, by the 
publication of Prof. Dove's Isothermal Maps, giving us the temperature ol 
the lowest portion of the atmosphere (that which determines the climate of 
every region) for nearly all-accessible points of the earth’s surface. An 
immense number of thermo met vie observations had been made at fixed 
stations, or by travellers m almost every part of the globe, but were lying 
comparatively useless for want of adequate discussion. This task was 
undertaken some years ago by M. Dove. It was not merely a task ol 
enormous labour, hut one requiring great critical acuteness and sound 
philosophical judgment, and these qualifications JVI. Dove brought to his 
work, which has resulted in the excellent maps alluded to, accompanied by 
a considerable amount of letter-press, full of interesting generalizations, 
and written in the genuine spirit of inductive philosophy. 

His maps present a great number of isothermal lines,— i,e. lines passing 
through all those places which, at an assigned period of the year, have the 
same temperature, each line indicating a particular temperature differing 
by a few degrees from those of the adjoining lin-is. Besides a large map 
giving these lines for January and July, the months of extreme winter and 
summer temperature, there arc smaller ones giving similar lines for all Mm 
different months. An English edition of these maps has just been pub 
lished. 

Wc may easily conceive how a great ocean current of water from the 
tropics may affect the temperature of the atmosphere in the colder regions 
into which it may penetrate ; hut it is only since the publication of these 
maps that we have had any adequate idea of the extent of this influence, or 
been able to appreciate the blessings conferred on the shores of north-west 
ern Europe, and especially on our own islands, by the Gulf-stream. This 
great current though not alw ays under the same name, appears, as you are 
probably aware, to traverse the Atlantic hi a north-westerly direction till ii 
reaches the West India Islands and the Gulf of Mexico, It is then reflected 
by the American coast, and takes a north-easterly direction to our own 
shores, extending beyond Iceland into the North Sea. It is to the enor 
inous mass of heated water thus poured into the colder seas of our own lati 
tudes that w e owe the temperate character of our climate ; and 1 he maps ol 
M. Dove enable us not only to assert distinctly this general fact, but also 
make an approximate calculation oflhc amount to which the temperature 
of these regions is thus affected. If a change were to take place in the con 
figuration of the surface of the globe, so as to admit the passage iff this cur¬ 
rent directly into the Pacific across the existing Isthmus of Panama, oi 
along the base of the Rocky Mountains of North America into the North 
sea—a change indefinitely small in comparison w ith those which have here 
tofore taken place*—our mountains, which now present to us the ever 
varying beauties of successive seasons, would become the unvarying abodes 
of the glacier and regions of the snow-storm ; the beautiful cultivation of out 
soil would be no longer maintained,and civilization itself must retreat hefnn 
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the in vasion of such physical barbarism. It is the genial influence of the 
Gulf-stream which preserves us from these evils. Among its effects on our 
climate, I may mention one which may not he without its local interest 
along this coast, especially for those who may wish to visit it during the 
winter for health as well as for pleasure. The temperature of the atmos¬ 
phere to the north of this island is so ameliorated by the Gulf-stream in the 
depth of winter, that the isothermal lines for the month of January along the 
whole eastern const of Great Britain ami 1he opposite western coast of the 
Continent, run north and south instead of following their normal east and 
west direction, thus showing that Scarborough, or any watering-place on 
the same coast much further to the north enjoys as temperate a climate in 
Ihe depth of winter as the coast of Kent. In the early spring, how ever, it 
becomes considerably colder than on the latter const. 

My predecessor, in his Address, informed os of an application made to 
our Government by that of the United States, to adopt a general and sys¬ 
tematic mode of observing phenomena of various kinds at sea, such as 
winds, tides, currents, &c., which may not only be of general scientific in- 
I crest, but.may also have an important hearing on navigation. The plan 
proposed by Lieut. Maury, and adopted by the American Government, is, 
to have the required observations regularly made by live commanders of 
vessels sent out to sea, I am happy to he able to state to you that our Ad¬ 
miralty have given orders for similar enervations to be made by those who 
have command of English vessels ; and we trust also that proper persons will 
be appointed without delay for the reduction of the mass of observations 
which will thus soon he accumulated. 

The science of Geology may be regarded as comprising two great divi¬ 
sions—the physical and the palaeontological portions. The former may he 
subdivided info its chemical and dynamical branches. The chemical de¬ 
partment lias never made any great progress, though abounding in problems 
of first-rate interest—such for instance, as the formation of coal, the segre¬ 
gation of mineral matter constituting mineral veins of all descriptions, the 
p roces s es o f t he s ol i d i flea lion and c its 1 a 11 i v. at i o n of roc k s, of 11 ic | >rod net ion 
of their jointed and laminated structure, and many others. Interesting ex¬ 
periments are not altogether wan ling on points such as these; but not suffi¬ 
cient to constitute, as far as i am aware, a positive foundation and decided 
progress in this branch of the science. The problems, doubtless, involve 
great difficulties, both as regards the action of the chemical agencies them¬ 
selves and the varied conditions under which they may have acted. The 
accomplished chemist alone can combat the difficulties of the former kind, 
and the geologist those of the latter. Both these characters must be united 
in any one who may hope to arrive at the true solution of these problems. 
We cannot too earnestly invite attention to this branch of geology on the 
part of those IhjsI qualified to contend with its difficulties. 

The dynamical, or, more strictly, the mechanical department of the 
science, has received a much larger share of attention. In fact, almost all 
theories and speculations of geologists, independently of organic remains, 
belong to it, and a large portion of the work of geologists in the field has 
been devoted to the observation of phenomena on which it treats. Pheno - 
mma ofelevathmy those which have immediately resulted from the action of 
the subterranean forces which have so wonderfully scarred and furrowed 
the face of our globe, have been made the objects of careful research. It is 
to this probably violent and desolating action that we owe the accessibility 
of the mineral sources of our mining districts, as well as all those exquisite 
beauties of external nature which the mountain and the valley present to us. 
The absence of all order and arrangement would seem, on a superficial 
view, to lie the especial characteristic of mountainous districts; and yet the 
nice observations of the geologist has detected, in such districts, distinct 
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approximations to general laws in the great dislocations and upheavals in 
which the mountains and the valleys have originated. The more usual law 
in these phenomena consists in the approximate parallelism of all those 
great lines of dislocation ami chains of mountains the formation of which 
can be traced hack to the same geological epoch. That this law is distinct¬ 
ly recognizable throughout districts, sometimes of many hundred miles in 
extent, is clearly established ; hut some geologists contend that it may also he 
recognized as prevailing over much larger geographical areas than any 
single geological district presents to us. M, Elic tie Beaumont was the 
originator, and has been the great advocate, of this extension of the theory 
of parallelism. He extends it, in fact, to the whole surface of the earth :— 
using^the term parallelism in a certain modified sense, to render it applicable 
to lines drawn on a spherical instead of a plain surface. His theory asserts, 
that all great lines of dislocation, and, therefore, all mountain chains origi 
nating in them, wherever situated, may be grouped into parallel systems, 
and that ail the lines or mountain chains belonging to any one system were 
produced simultaneously by one great convulsion of the earth’s crust. This 
theory has been advocated by him many years; but he has recently pub¬ 
lished his latest views respecting it, and has made an important addition, 
which may, in fact, he regarded as an independent theory. Each of the 
paralell systems already mentioned will have its characteristic direction to 
which all the lines of that system are parallel. This new theory assert* 
that these characteristic directions are not determined, as it were, by ac¬ 
cident or chance,—but that they have certain relations to each other so 
that the respective systems to which they belong arc disposed over the 
earth's surface according to a distinct symmetrical ar ran Element. For the 
details of this curious theory l can only- refer to the author’s work, or to 
the analysis which I gave of it last February in my address to the Geolog¬ 
ical Society. 1 feel it right, however, to add, that after an attentive ex¬ 
amination of the subject, the evidence adduced by M. de Beaumont in 
support of the last mentioned theory has failed to convey conviction to my 
ow n mind. With reference to the parallelism of contemporaneous lines of 
elevation, no one, I conceive, will deny the truth of M. cle Beaumont’s 
theory in its application to many geological districts of limited extent ; but 
it will probably be the opinion of most English geologists thaj, in attempt¬ 
ing to extend it to districts far remote from each other, he has ov rstepped 
the bounds of legitimate induction from facts with.which we are at present 
acquainted. Every one, however, who studies M. de Beaumont’s work, in 
whatever degree he may be disposed to adopt or reject the theoretical views 
of that distinguished geologist, will admit the ability and the knowledge 
which he has brought to bear on the subject, and the advantages which 
must result from the ample discussion which he has given it. 

One favourite subject of speculation in the physical branch of geology 
has been, at all limes since Ihc origin of the science, the state of the interior 
of our planet, and Ih * source of the high temperature observed at all con¬ 
siderable depths beneath its surface. The terrestrial temperature at a cer¬ 
tain depth in each locality (about SO feet in our own region) remains con¬ 
stant during the whole year, being sensibly unaffected by the changing tem¬ 
perature of the seasons. The same, oT course, holds true at greater depths; 
but the lower we descend Ike greater i* this invariable temperature, Ihe in¬ 
crease being proportional to the depth, anil at the rate of 1^' Fahr. Ibr 
about evt ry 60 or 70 feet. Assuming this rate of increase to continue pi 
the depth of 50 miles, wc should arrive at a temperature about twice as 
great as that necessary to f.:sc iron, and sufficient, it is supposed, to reduce 
nearly the whole mass of the earth’s solid crust to a state o| fusion. Hence 
the opinion adopted by many geologists is, that our globe does really consist 
of a solid shell, not exceeding -10 or SO miles in thickness, and an interim 
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fluid nucleus, maintained in a state of fusion by the existing remains of the 
heat to which the whole terrestrial mass was originally subjected. It might 
at first sight, appear that this enormous mass of molten matter, inclosed in 
so thin a shell, could scarcely be consistent with the general external con¬ 
dition and temperature of our globe; but it is quite certain that the real 
external temperature and this supposed internal temperature of the earth 
a^e not inconsistent with each other* and that no valid argument of this kind 
can be urged against the above hypothesis. 

The above estimate, however, of the thickness of the earth's solid crust, 
entirely neglects the possible effects of the enormous pressure to which the 
terrestrial mass at any considerable depth is subjected. Now, this pressure 
may produce effects of two kinds bearing directly on the question before us. 
In the above calculation, terrestrial nntter placed at the depth of 40 or 50 
miles, with a pressure of more than 200,000 pounds on the square inch, is 
assumed to be fusible at the same temperature as if it were subjected mere¬ 
ly to the ordinary atmospheric pressure; whereas the temperature of fusion 
may possibly be very much increased by such immense pressure as that 
which I have mentioned. In such case, the terrestrial matter may be re¬ 
tained in a solid state at much greater depths than it otherwise would be: 
— i. e., the solid crust may be much thicker than the above estimate of 40 
or 50 miles. Again, in this estimate, it is assumed that heat will pass as 
easily through the most superficial portion of the earth's mass as through 
the compressed portions at considerable depths. Now, in this assumption 
there is, I think, a great a priori improbability, and especially with refer¬ 
ence to those superficial rocks in which observations on the increase of 
terrestrial temperature in descending have generally been made; lbr these 
rocks are, for the most part, sedimentary strata, w hich in general, inde¬ 
pendently of the effect of pressure, are doubtless worse conductors than the 
older, more compact, and more crystalline rocks. But if heat passes 
through the lower portions of this terrestrial mass with more rapidity than 
through its uppermost portion—i. e., if I he conductive power be greater at 
greater depths—the temperature at considerable depths must increase more 
slowty as w-e descend than it is observed to increase at the smaller depths 
to which we can penetrate,—and consequently it would be necessary, in 
such case, to descend to a greater depth before we should reach the "tem¬ 
perature necessary to produce fusion. On this account also, as well as 
from the increased temperature of fusion, the thickness of the earth's crust 
may bo much greater thA the previous estimate would make it. 

It has been for the purpose of ascertaining effects of great pressure that 
Mr. Fairbatm, Mr. Joule, and myself, have undertaken the experiments in 
which we have for some time been engaged at Manchester. The first ob¬ 
ject in these experiments is the determination of the effect of pressure on 
the temperature of fusion of as many substances as we may be enabled to 
experiment upon. We expected to meet with many difficulties in the use 
of Che enormous pressure which w^c contemplated, and these expectation* 
have certainly been fully verified ■ but we were also satisfied that those dif¬ 
ficulties might be overcome by perseverance and patience, and in this also 
we have not been disappointed,—for 1 may now venture to assert that our 
ultimate success, with respect to a number of substances, is beyond doubt. 
Without the engineering resources, however, at Mr. Fairbairn's command, 
success would have been hopeless. 

At present our experiments have been restricted to a few substances, and 
those of easy fusibility ; but I believe our apparatus to be now so complete 
for a considerable range of temperature, that we shall have no difficulty in 
obtaining further results. Those already obtained indicate an increase in 
the temperature of fusion proportional to the pressure to which the fused 
mass is subjected. In employing a pressure of about 13,000lbs. to the square 
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inch on bleached wax, the increase in the temperature of fusion was not tes-s 
than 30° Fahr. s —about one-fifth of the whole temperature at which it melts 
under the pressure of the atmosphere. We have not yet ascertained the 
degree in which the conductive power of any substance may he increased 
when solidified under great pressure. This point we hope to investigate 
with due care j and also to determine the effects on substances thus solidi.fi 
ed, with respect to their density, strength, crystalline forms, and general 
molecu 1 av strueture. \ Vc thus hnpe t o obtain resui 1 s of genera 1 interest a nd 
value, as well as those which may bear more directly on the questions which 
first suggested the experiments. 

Among researches for determining the nature of the earth’s crust at depths 
greater than those to which we can penetrate, I must not omit to mention 
Mr. Mallet’s very elaborate Report on Earthquakes, contained in the 
last two volumes of the Reports of the Association. This Earthquake 
Catalogue is preceded hy an account of some very interesting and carefully 
conducted experiments on the transmission of vibrations Ihrough solid 
media. These results will! >e found of great value whenever the subject of 
earthquakes shall receive that careful attention which it so well deserves. 
Insulated observations, and those casual notices which arc now frequently 
given of earthquake phenomena, arc utterly useless for scientific purposes. 
There are no observations which more require to be regulated by system and 
combination than those of the phenomena in question ; and I should rejoice 
to see the influence of the Association exerted for this purpose, when some 
efficient mode of proceeding shall have been devised. 

Some of the most interesting of recent discoveries in organic remains are 
those which prove the existence of reptilian life during the position of some 
of our oldest fossiliferous strata. An almost perfect skeleton of a reptile 
belonging to the Balraeldans or Laeertians was lately found in the Old Red 
Sandstone of Morayshire. The remains of a reptile w ere also discovered 
last year by Sir Charles Lyell and Mr. Dawson in the coal measures of Nova 
Scotia, and a batrachoid fossil has also been recognised in British coal 
shale. But the most curious evidence of the early existence of animals 
above the lower orders of organization on the face of our globe, is that afford¬ 
ed by the footprints discovered a short time ago in Canada by Mr. Logan on 
large slabs of the oldest fossil iferous rocks,—those of the Silurian epoch. 
It was inferred from the more imperfect specimens first brought over, that 
these footmarks were the marks of some reptile ; but more perfect examples, 
afterwards supplied by Mr. Logan, satisfied Prof. Owen that they were tlie 
impressions of some animal belonging to the Articulate, probably a crusta¬ 
cean. Thus the existence of animals of the reptile type of organization 
during the carboniferous and Devonian periods is clearly established; but 
no evidence has yet been obtained of the existence of those animals during 
the Silurian period. Alter the discoveries which I have mentioned, how¬ 
ever, few geologists will perhaps he surprised should we hereafter find that 
higher forms of animal life were introduced upon the earth during this early 
period than have yet been delected in its sedimentary ImuIs, 

Many of you will he aware that there are two theories in geology, which 
may he styled the theories of progression ami of non-progression respec¬ 
tively. The former asserts that the matter w hich constitutes the earth has 
passed through continuous and progressive changes from the earliest state 
in which it existed to its actual condition at the present time. The earliest 
state hero contemplated may have been a fluid, or even a gaseous state, due 
to the enormous primitive heat of the mass, and it is to the gradual loss of 
that heat that the progressive change recognized by this theory is chiefly at - 
Iributed. The theory of non-progression on the contrary, recognizes no 
primitive state of our planet different essentially from its existing state. 
The only changes which it does recognize being those which are strictly 
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periodical, and therefore produce no permanent alteration in the stale of our 
globe. With reference to organic remains, live difference between these 
theories is exactly analogous in that now stated with reference to inorganic 
matter. The theory ol 'progression asserts that there has been a general 
advance in the forms of organic life from the earliest to the more recent 
geological periods. This advance must not be confounded, it should be 
observed, with that progressive flevelopement according to which animals 
of a higher organic structure arc but the improved linertl descendants of 
those of the lowest grade, thus abolishing all distinction of aperies. Ills 
merely meant to assert that the higher types of organic being arc far more 
generally diffused at the present time, and far more numerous and varied 
than they were at the earlier geological periods; and that, moreover, at (he 
earliest of those periods w hich the geologist has been aide to recognize, some 
of these higher types lmd probably no existence at all. 

Each successive discovery like those winch I have mentioned, of the 
remains of animals of the higher types in the older rocks, Is regarded by some 
geologists as an addition to the cumulative evidence by which they conceive 
that the theory of non-progression will be ultimately established; while 
others consider the deficiency in the evidence required to establish that 
theory as far too great to admit the probability of its being supplied by future 
discovery. Nor can the theory derive present support, it is contended, by 
an appeal to any properties of inorganic matter, or physical laws, with w hich 
we are acquainted. Prof. \\\ Thomson has recently entered into some very 
interesting speculations bearing on this subject, and suggested by the new 
theory of heat of which I ha ve spoken* The heat of a heavenly body placed 
under the same conditions as the sun, must, it has been said, he ultimately 
exhausted by its rapid emission. This assertion assumes the matter com¬ 
posing the sun to have certain properties like those of terrestrial matter with 
respect to the generation and emission of heat; hut Prof. Thomson's ar¬ 
gument places the subject on better grounds, admitting, always the truth of 
the new theory of heal. That theory asserts, in the sense which I have al¬ 
ready stated, the exact equivalence of heal and motive power ; and that a 
body, in sending forth heal, must lose a portion of that internal motion of 
its constituent particles on which its thermal state depends. Now we 
know that no mutual action of these constituent particles can continue to 
generate motion which might compensate for the hiss of motion thus sus¬ 
tained. This is a simple deduction from dynamical law s and principl s, in¬ 
dependent of any properly of terrestrial matter w hich may possibly dis¬ 
tinguish it from that of the sun. Hence, then, it is on these dynamical 
principles that we may rest the assertion that the sun cannot continue fur an 
mdelmite time to emit the same quantity of heat as at present, unless Ids 
thermal energy be renovated from some extraneous source. The same 
conclusion may be applied to all other bodies in the universe which, like 
our sun, may be centres of intense heat, and, hence, recognizing no ade¬ 
quate external supplies of heat to renovate these existing centres of heat, 
Frol, Thomson concludes that the dispersion of heat, and consequently of 
physical energy, trim the sun and stars into surrounding space without any 
recognizable means of reconeentration, is the existing order of mil sire. \ n 
such case the heal of (hi: sun must ultimately he diminished, and the phy¬ 
sical condition of the earth therefore altered’in a degree altogether incon¬ 
sistent with the theory of non-progression. 

TO UK CONTINUED* 
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Hm paper from Agra and the communication of the Rey. J* Taylor will 
be inserted. Several articles are unavoidably postponed. The report of 
(he Chandler uf Commerce has been received. 
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I.—Impressions on Coming into India/ 

1 confess to some sense of shame at finding myself so soon conduct¬ 
ing our evening’s proceedings, with no ripe missionary experience to 
offer, nor scarcely a thie lo form a finished opinion upon any of the 
great topics connected with Indian Missions. 1 feel this the more, 
considering that more than one veteran in missionary labour honours 
our conference with his company, at whose feet I should gladly sit, and 
learn how best to wear the armour of the faith in the great warfare with 
darkness. But every age and posi ion 1ms its vantage ground, and as 
a new-comer into tills wonderful land, wonderful for almost every 
reason, with an eye unto which h rtlly its more prominent features have 
yet grown familiar, 1 may restore, for a moment, to those now grey in 
the service, with many an honoured scar on their shields, some of those 
impressions which have been long ago merged in a fuller and broader 
experience. If I succeed, however feebly, in ibis : if i can recall but 
the remembrance of that vernal enthusiasm which first bore them irre¬ 
pressibly into the midst of the fight, 1 shall not wholly fail in usefulness. 
For ever do we feel a relief in returning to our first selves, and re¬ 
covering from early youth that freshness and vividness which are char¬ 
acteristic of impressions yet unruffled hy the stern rugged strife of ac¬ 
tual existence. May ihe Blessed Lord Jesus Himself, indeed, guide me 
to profit. 

Entrance into India is truly a great event in one’s 3lie ; for ifiere 
comes such a breach of heavenly fragrance from the consecrated names 
of Schwartz, Ziegeuhalg, Martyn, Carey, and Corrie, with other saintly 
and reputable names, to greet each new entrant on the glorious work 
of Chris' within this mighty continent, however humble he be, as ani¬ 
mates him with unwonted boldness, and is an epoch of restoration 

* Read at a meeting uf the Agra Missionary Conference, 26lh July, 18-33 
Third Series, Vql. IV No. 12 35 
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never to be forgotten- Bui O how soon does the sadder aspect of the 
scene, above which he had been momentarily raised, Lake possession 
of his sod, and the old conviction, which had been consciously ignored 
within the sphere of faith, rush back upon him, that, after all, this is a 
land of idolators, where the shadow of death broods in almost unbroken 
power i Everything on the streets even of its great cities, in which 
Christian influence has forced a way with greatest success, marks the 
dark fact: especially the air of confidence which presides in the aspect 
and bearing of the heathen, wherein ages of idolatry, with elements of 
frightful consolidation and perpetuity within them, are beheld imaged 
in their most deplorable effects. 

Sometimes in the midst of impressions, some scene, less forcible in 
itself than others, detaches itself from the crowd, and remains perma¬ 
nently fixed in the mind, to return and return upon it through a whole 
life-time. Such a scene, in my own case, met us at Aden, as we 
anchored off Araby the Blest, ami a troop of dusky Sid is, urging their 
way through the tide with uplifted strokes, suddenly appeared behind 
the poop in possession of our cable, swinging round and plunging, 
while they clamoured tor attention and money. If any tiling was need¬ 
ed to recall thought to the state of the heathen, this, indeed, was 
enough ; for, although by no means representing the learned and subtle 
idolaters of Hindostan, these fierce heathen, so like is the world know¬ 
ing not God in all essential features, suggested everything that was sad 
and wretched in the lost condition of man, and continue to come back 
upon me, after other images, really more affect)ug and immediate, have 
taken their place. 

India, however, is Historically and religiously marked off by broad 
characters from all other portions of heathendom. To come to her, is 
especially with the results of modem investigation before us, to return 
rather to our parent source, parent to the western world in much that 
enters into language and modes of thought and probably of all most 
characteristic of western heathenism. Nor can the traces of Sanskrit 
in the European tongues, and the still deeper impress of Hindu mytho¬ 
logy upon the Egyptian and Greek development, pointing back, as 
these do, to a period when our connection was closer and tenderer, 
fail to touch the thoughtful heart with a sense of filial instinct, which 
blends with a holier element in urging it to seek the conversion of the 
desolate millions who survive to identify themselves with us in a com¬ 
mon origin. But, great as the interest and impulse derived therefrom 
may be, how impossible is it for a Christian mind to be inadvertent, 
for any length of time, scarcely even for one moment, to the frightful 
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gap of unbelief which practically separates him, in God's inscrutable 
mercy, from the heathen peoples around, weltering in sin and idol- 
worship. And what forcibly brings out this difference to the new¬ 
comer, is the subtle coherence of the spiritual evil with other things not 
inseparable from it. but which, in fact, immensely enhance it, and give 
the fortification of the senses in almost every refined form which these 
can assume to prop a sentiment which, in the most terrible sense of 
the word, is the foe of man's soul and all his interests. 

Of these exterior forces, the greatest and most universal in its influ¬ 
ence, as well as that which presses itself most on the attention of the 
stranger, is the aspect of Indian nature in its chief departments. Loftier 
and more expanded skies, standing further off from man, and falling in 
with his native idolatry, when once he has begun to “ mvenrihe objects 
of his worship ; floods of rain and floods of sunlight; ail-subduing 
heats ; a face of the earth which alternates between whited clay, bare of 
every blade, and a rank vegetation w hich, at once, rushes from the 
soil, and scorns every effort to hind its dominion ; a jungle the domain 
of powerful ami ferocious brutes; swarms of flies and insects w hich, 
from their number alone, would be formidable, but which are brought 
into startling relation with the other overpowering features of nature 
here, by the rapidity and energy of their existence ; plants of uncouth 
appearance uniting wdtli the stupendous and massive form of the ele¬ 
phant to bring once more animate and vegetable creation into a unity 
of impression with other things ; all these, in their excess or grotesque- 
ness, are felt to be in secret harmony with the idols which lift their hor¬ 
rible forms by the way side or m the receding gloom of the temple to 
shock and scare the unaccustomed eye, it is not, that, in them so Ives, 
and viewed in their true relation, these gigantic aspects of nature really 
coincide with the idolatrous sentiment: no, they reveal new parts of 
God's ways, wondrous and elevating \ these are fitted to purge the mind 
by their mass and energy ; they exalt our impressions of the Lord God 
who made heaven and earth, and shew Him to the dwarfed conceptions 
of the children of a temperate climate as working after a grander and 
unimaginably nobler style. But, ah, my brethren, is it not so, that when 
man has sinned in the heart, and begins to bow down to the forms of 
existence around him, he becomes himself assimilated to their spirit; 
and when, at last, he reacts upon nature, and reproduces himself in 
images of idolatrous worship, is this not after a debased type borrowed 
from that nature, which in itself is pure and divine, hut which tins 
ministering, however innocently, to the degradation of man, comes into 
association with him in a way which makes it difficult to refrain from 
considering it as conspiring in his estrangement, 
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Another thing which comes forcibly before the mind of a new-comer 
as a hindrance to man's restoration in India, is the difference of lan¬ 
guage, which in its dialects shoots as luxuriantly on the plains of Ilin- 
dostan as its vegetation does. Fain would the missionary at once lay 
bare his soul before the heathen, and tell him in the bazar and at the 
river's side all that the Lord hath done for man ; how great and im¬ 
pending is the necessity for salvation ; and how, above all, there is none 
other name under heaven given among men whereby men may be saved 
but the name of Jesus* What riches would he not draw from the Iloly 
Scriptures, and how movingly touch the secret springs of our common 
nature, praying for the energy of faith to accompany the Word, that 
thus what was sown in weakness might be raised in power ! But the 
curse of Babel emphatically droops its baleful shade over this land ; and 
forbids him to speak till many a month or even years may have sunned 
him, drying up Ids strength, and mayhap paling the bloom of Ids hope. 
Every presidency has its dialect, or several dialects which have been 
dmmk in with the mother's milk ; and after all the labour which the 
most devoted man may give to the acquisition of any one of them there 
still remains wanting in a ll hut the rarest of cases, that indescribable 
accent, that genial and subtle allusion which alone can remove a sense 
of strangeness from what is said, and give it fair play in the combat 
with the allurements of an hereditary idolatry. Add to this, that, even 
where there is instruction in English, while it at once opens the mouth 
of the stranger, the same difficulties have to be encountered on this 
side as on that; for it scarcely differs whether the harrier to sympathy 
arises from imperfect utterance or imperfect understanding. 

One other thing stands forth prominently before the new-comer, as a 
hindrance yet more painful in his way, and that is the singular anomaly 
of a religion without a history, or a history only pieced together from a 
critical search into divers obscure poems, interesting to the philosophic 
mind, but affording no bottom to the Hindu by which to bring his faith 
into contact with the great continent of history. Does not the strife 
with him appear like a contest in a bottomless pool, where the comba¬ 
tants lack a resting-place for the foot, and every effort expends itself in 
the yielding unsubstantial element ? And his want of subsistence, 
while it may be compensated to the learned pandit by the rare poems 
and treatises on logic and philosophy, which, if I may judge from the 
Benares Translations and some other sources, enrich the sacred lan¬ 
guage of India, the venerable Sanskrit, is, in the case of all the castes 
below the very highest, felt not only in th e absence of an historical 
frame work for then religion, but in those shifting associations, grow- 
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ing out of pretended miracles, emergent fears, and other causes, which 
destroy the thinking principle, even when they confer a skill of parrying 
unmatched by European discipline. If a mind now and then rises to 
the unity of God, which, it is said, lies in some manner doctrinally 
enfolded within the popular mythology, the case is yet only like that of 
the solitary aeronaut, who may, indeed, ascend from the objects which 
form the vision at the point of the solid earth, and cast a comprehensive 
eye upon the irregularities anti prominences which coniine the meaner 
host below; but who, at last, must descend, attracted by the sordid 
mass, and who never perceptibly varies the impressions of the multitude, 
however much a few may draw round and gaze in wonder at lbs flight. 

Other things conic in to complicate the sense of difficulty ; and view¬ 
ed merely in themselves, the difficulties, like entering a jungly forest, 
thicken around the footsteps the further we penetrate into the fearful 
problem of Indian idolatry* But 1 am glad to have readied ibis point— 
a point more eagerly sought the nearer of attainment, when, with all 
these obstacles in the way, and supposing them multiplied a thousand¬ 
fold, it is my duty to declare the Gospel to be the power of God arid the 
wisdom of God unto salvation, not to the Jew only, but also to the Gen¬ 
tile. The promise of God standeth sure j and the decree hath irrevo¬ 
cably gone forth, conveying unto Christ the heathen for an inheritance 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for a possession. Which of us, 
with the remembrance that all power in heaven and earth hath been 
given unto Jesus, that He might confess the salvation of men, will falter 
in confidence that His kingdom comet h, aye, even in India ? Brill, we 
are not left only So faith for consolation ; and before dosing these brief 
notes, I would recall to you a few things which rise upon the Christian’s 
path, coming into India, to cheer and brighten him : while if on the 
opposite side of difficulties, these appear to grow with acquaintance, it 
is more emphatically true, that the hopes about to be alluded to are only 
possible of realisation upon the soil and in the society of t he poor 
idolator* 

First of these, as what accumulates upon the consciousness with that 
delightful surprise which always enhances discovery, when it comes 
upon us while we are least seeking for it, 1 may mention the growing 
sense, as one drives out and sees the natives on the common highway, 
or mingles with his servants, or stands a spectator of the busy and ex¬ 
citing scene of a bazar-preaching, ibal God hath, indeed, as Paul the 
Apostle assumed the witty Athenians, 1 made of one blood all nations of 
men and that this is manifestly true of the Hindu and yourself when 
you get face to face with him, and lose any distinct perception of the 
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external accidents, whatever they may be, which disguise our real iden¬ 
tity* I do not know whether this fact may have come upon my breth¬ 
ren with the same interest which it wears to myself; but I own that to 
me it renders every communication with the natives of II hid os tan more 
endearing than the one before ; it gives me a richer sense of the basis 
on which tire Gospel has to work ; it makes me long the more for the 
removal of obstructions to full sympathy ; it re-aw akens faith and hope 
if they have casually lapsed, and touches with an irrepressible glory the 
humiliation of Christ, who, tenderly knowing our frames and remem¬ 
bering that we are dust, lias strengthened our love to man by bearing 
His image, and especially our love to those who are ignorant and out of 
the way* 

But, in the same connection, let me ask who can despair of the even¬ 
tual restoration of India, who has watched the progress of Missions, 
especially recently, wherein the fruits of Jong years’ prayers and pains 
are being now gathered in to the joy of him who sowed and of him who 
reapeih ? In fact, every high imagination brought low, every heart 
softened, every will changed, every representative from the different 
castes and divisions of the Indian population, stands for the class in 
which this has been accomplished, and eventually for man at large. 
Nor had I at all so deep and living a conviction, however, before it may 
have been a theoretical one, until coming to India, that the same ob¬ 
stacles fundamentally existed before Paul’s ministry, which meet the 
Christian Missionary on the soil of Hindustan. The same strokes by 
which, in the Epistle to the Romans, the Apostle indelibly fixes the 
lineaments of the heathen as known to him, represent to us, with a 
merely circumstantial change, ail that is most striking and characteristic 
in the Hindu character* And yet before Paul’s ministry, which was 
the same ministry as ours, the delicate and also the more elaborate 
superstitions of the West crumbled away; the idols were abolished; 
vice after vice sank into shame ; and heavenly graces appeared in 
special cases with wondrous lustre, while the general level of a consi¬ 
derable portion of society was permanently elevated. We know what 
our own fathers were, with their Thor and Woden ; while the great 
moving forces of the World just now are strong in proportion as they 
are animated by a pure and holy sense of the Christian faith* The 
same topic may, indeed, he handled very differently : and a picture re¬ 
sembling the oscillations back and forwards of the tide, may indeed he 
drawn, wherein it may seem that here is neither gain nor loss; that 
mankind move from side to side with the dominant impulse, and have 
summer and winter in natural succession* I for one not only humbly 
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trust the promises of our Blessed Lord ; but rejoice in the delightful 
assurance that they are being visibly realised before our eyes, however 
nice the exercise may he by which the sense ranges from point to point 
of hope, droping the barren intervening wastes out of view, destined, 
thanks be to God, not always to be barren* 

And now, as a new-comer to India, l have but one thing more to say. 
Delay in gathering in the fruits of Missions, seems, at present, as it lias 
been, for all the Indian Missions have at least had to work long and 
patiently before there were adequate visible results ; and some still have 
to long for the showers and the green blade. What are we to say of 
this f Are we simply to acquiesce in this as a law ? No one of us will 
say so. When a great harvest of souls has been gathered in at once 
after many years of sterility, it will be found, I believe, though t do not 
pretend to have made an actual induction of cases, that there was a real 
and profound connection between the results and the previous labours. 
Let us pray, then, the more ; let us stand with our sickle ready to enter 
into the harvest, when the grain shall nod to the fall ; let us draw more 
closely together the bonds of love and mutual confidence, as happily, 
with God's blessing, we are doing through these meetings ; and await 
the coming of the Lord, who will come and will not tarry. 


II.— Conversion or Mutu Swami to Christian tty.* 

About eight years ago my brother and I were engaged in learning 
English in the school at Cliindrapelta in Madras, conducted by Mr, 
Winslow of die American Mission* Wliat we learnt there, convinced 
us of the truth of Christianity and inspired us with a desire to profess 
the truth* We made known our mind 1o Mr. Winslow, w ho after some 
inquiry allowed us to remain in his house* Our friends missing us in 
the evening and not finding us in any of the neighbours' houses came 
to Mr* Winslow's, They tried to persuade us to return with them, but 
as we refused to do this, lliey entreated Mr* Winslow not to give ns 
food cooked in his house, but such as they might send* They accord¬ 
ingly for some days sent us food* After a while, under various pre¬ 
tences, they persuaded Mr* W. to allow us to visit our friends* We 
went several times and were allowed to return. This was, however, a 
mere device, till they had made all arrangements to secure us, which 
they did on a sudden at the end of one of our visits* They put us i n 
chains and sent us each in a different direction to some of our rela¬ 
tions* 


* As given by himself orally, and taken down by a friend. 
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A few days after this, the brother who had been most instrumental 
in betraying us was taken 01 and died in great pain. My mother fol¬ 
lowed him in about a week. These deaths made considerable changes 
in our domestic circles, and, my brother and I were conveyed to 
Chinglepet. My brother Punnumfolem got admission into the Free 
Church Mission School there, and from that place contrived to escape 
to Mr. Anderson's, in Madras, from whom he afterwards received bap¬ 
tism, and with whom he still continues. 

My own lot was to be very different. I was conveyed to Bangalore 
and thence removed to Dharwar, where another brother had the spirit 
contract and employed me in helping him in his business, I after¬ 
wards came to my uncle in Belgaum. Here, after a while, my father 
joined us. My convictions regarding Christianity were strengthened 
by the intercourse, which l contrived to secure with Jonas, the Mission 
Catechist But yet my mind was powerfully wrought upon by what I 
heard and read regarding the profession of a Sanyashi and by the con¬ 
fident promise of heaven as the reward of adopting it I frequented 
therefore the Matha of a celebrated man of that profession named 
Adryappa who resided with some of his followers, about six kos from 
this. He was of the Shaiva sect. 

In the meanwhile a Brahmin Saniashi of the Vaishnava sect gained, 
a complete ascendancy over the minds of rny relatives in Dharwar and 
receiving some fifty rupees from them sealed or branded them with the 
marks of the Vaishnava sect in token as he said of their obtaining 
entrance into heaven. He set himself up as the Guru of the whole 
family and came to Belgaum, There he received the adoration of all 
the Vaishnaivas who flocked around him. My father bid me go and 
fall at his feet which I did. After a few days, l had an opportunity 
of witnessing the branding with seals of Vishnu. The Guru after 
pompous preparations and purifications kindled a fire of soired wood 
and leaves, in which he heated the copper and Shank and Chakra the 
insignia of the Vaishnava religion. He then bid his attendants lay hold 
of the man who was to he branded, who shrinking and wincing under 
the operation received the soired marks. This done, the Guru turned 
to my father and said, “ Prepare your son against the third day, when I 
shall celebrate this ceremony again ” My father was delighted at the 
prospect of my receiving what he considered to be a great benefit, I 
had time to think ; and the Lord enabled me to see the folly of the whole 
thing. I went to Jonas and told him that the smart of the red hot 
metal seemed like the earnest and beginning of hell fire, I resolved to 
escape, and borrowing a rupee from him set out for Bellary. There I 
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met a friend, who had known me at Dharwar. He treated me with 
great kindness and hospitality, and made nothing of my having escaped 
from my friends and the brand of the Guru. My friend also was engag¬ 
ed in the spirit trade and employed me for a time* Meanwhile, mv 
brother from Dharwar passed through, but as he knew under what cir¬ 
cumstances j had left Belgamn and how i had despised the brand, which 
he had received, he would not speak to me* 

I afterwards obtained a situation as Mess Accountant, and in that 
capacity went with the (Slh Cavalry to Shol a pur. My mind was still Sup¬ 
pressed with the idea of joining the ShaivaSaniaslds, with some of whom 
I had become acquainted, as I said before in the neighbourhood td 
Belgamn. I gave np my situation and went to a celebrated Mai Ira in die 
place* There was Isau, a Said ash i, whom by his clotted hair, be me tir¬ 
ed bodv't and seat upon a tiger’s skin, I know to be a man of eminence 
ns a Saniashi* I paid (he respect due, as 1 considered, to Ids position 
and asked him how I should obtain heaven. He said 1 might by join¬ 
ing bis profession, and 1 hat if 1 would present him with food siillieimi 
for five men, some bhang, flowers, a cocoamit and other fruits, and two 
coir ropes to fasten round my loins, lie would receive me into the ordm 
of Saniashis to which he ldmself belonged* I did as he requested; he and 
his attendants lived at my cost for liv e days ; he took the ganja or 
bhang leaves, and placing some of them in Ids cliilanq smoked them* 
saving, this is Shiva’s particular gib to his worshippers* He then passed 
the ehiiam round to his attendants, who smoked and relumed il to 
him. He then handed it tome* He said if you will repeat the name of 
Ham 1 OR,000 times and visit the various appointed shrines, your 
sins will be consumed away as the lire consumes these leaves* Smoke 
in token of this creed and let your faith be confirmed by what your eves 
behold. Soon after I set out on the appointed pilgrimages* l went to 
Nagpur, Knrli, Kashi and Jagaunath. Thence l returned to Kashi and 
spent some time in intercourse with the Suniashts there* 1 found 
among them a great diversity of opinion as to the means of salvation, 
one denying what the other affirmed* One of them in particular used 
facetiously to deride the whole system* I tried to make myself master 
of all the opinions entertained by different individuals. M v own mind 
was fully convinced of the lalsity of all. Vet I was curious to know all 
that may be or was said. If for nothing else at least to refute them* 
When satisfied I returned to Be 11 ary* I there found my brother who was 
much distressed at the sight of my Baniashi garb, and persuaded me to 
leave it off* Thence I accompanied my brother to Dharwar* On my 
way, 1 happened to meet the very man from whom I had at first fb-d. 
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My tv /alive immediately fell at his feet. He recognized me and said 
that Ids regard fur my family was so great that if I were willing he would 
tor my special sake stop in the midst of his journies and imprint upon 
me the marks of Vishnu, My late intercourse with Saniashis however 
enabled me to meet him with greater confidence than before, I said, 1 
was sure of (me thing that his system was false, and that I could contend 
with him on his own ground. On this he left us and I returned to my 
friends at Dliarwar and Belgaum, who when they heard of my history 
and my intercourse with the Shaivites were very much distressed, for 
they are Vishnuvites, J had now an opportunity of renewing my ac¬ 
quaintance with Jonas. My convictions regarding Christianity gained 
ground* I met with a meirieal composition by learned Brahmins in Ma¬ 
dras, which purported to he a refutation of Christianity. I read it with 
Jonas* help, was able to refute its sophisms. I resolved now to connect 
myself more intimately with Christians, f went to witness their mode 
of worship as it is conducted at the Mission Chapel. I went also to see 
how the Romanists worship. The resemblance of their idolatry to that 
of the Hindus struck me so forcibly that I never wished to go again* 
1 now openly professed Christianity and removed to a house separate 
from my relations. This my friends tried to prevent* They seized me 
and forcibly conveyed me to my uncle’s, where they bound me to a table 
and said that though I might resist persuasions, yet hunger would com¬ 
pel me, After a while my lather relented. He released me and gave 
me food* He also pleaded for me wilh my more violent relatives and 
contended tlml f should be left to lollow my own choice* With me he 
urged the fact of his years and his probable speedy death, begged that 1 
would only wait till 1 should perform his funeral rites, and then I might 
follow what course I desired. But l felt 1 must depart*' I joined the 
mission. My friends u^ed various expedients to intimidate me, and by 
false charges laid beldre the local authorities, they tried to entrap me. 
I am thankful, they have' failed. As in the last assault they made upon 
me, they laid hold of tin 1 hair of my head, f bad that removed. This 
effectually severed my connection with Hindus,'for without the hair as 
it is commonly worn. 1 could not maintain my position among them, ll 
is one of the marks of Hindu idolatry and removing it, has effectually 
cut me off from them, 

A review of all that has passed, and a comparison of my former with 
my present position, tend to confirm my belief of the truth of the Chris¬ 
tian religion. I am assured that by birth and practice I am a sinner and 
unable to stand before God, with any righteousness of my own, l am 
thankful that God has led me to a knowledge of the way of salvation 
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through Jesus Christ. I pray he may enable me to receive the righteous- 
ness of Christ Jesus in simplicity and truth: that my sins may be washed 
away in the blood of Jesus, and that by the strength of the Holy Spirit 
daily given unto me 1 may be preserved from falling, kept in tbe love 
of God the Father, and be received to dwell with Ilim hereafter. 

I desire now the rite of Baptism, in obedience to the Scripture re¬ 
quirement, that whosoever believeth and is baptized shall be saved. 1 
trust I have an unfeigned be lief in Christ as my only Saviour, and a sin¬ 
cere desire to follow in the way of his commandments. I desire the 
fellowship of his people and to be one with them, who are the members 
of the body of'Christ. 


III.—G OV MIN MUST AND MISSIONARY Sv STIC MS O V MdT'CATION 
— PniLOSoetiY or a Rnuoini h linn: at ion . 

Wisdom is mere preduus ilium rubles, smd nil tin- things thou e;i 3 a^t do ire no* 
not to be compared unto her. IViv. iii, \ lint where shall wisdom be round ; And 
where is the pUwr* of understanding r .1 nh. xxviii. 12, 

Nam neejue lion est Eicria aiies .1 lmtum homiuum et in^cniis. ut res tantas quis- 
qwarn, nisi monstratns, possit viilere: iicqur tanta thmen in rebus obseuritas. ut res 
non penitus aen vir iugenul ccruat, si mudo ;id>pe\crlt. t'iiero do Orat. lib. iii. c. 31 

3. A Bibhless Education cannot g ice that knowledge of our origin t 
relations and destiny, for which the human mind has hi aft ages $trug~ 
gled and without which has felt a bewildering darkness over its course ,— 
Our mottos speak of a precious and priceless education, and at the 
same time of the hopelessness of ever getting i\i U t and withal of a capa¬ 
city in man for knowing and appreciating ii. It is a subject whose im¬ 
portance cannot be underrated by any student ofbislory or human na¬ 
ture* Let no narrow-minded bigotry check us for placing, nor let the 
pious think it incongruous to place the sentiments of a heathen moral¬ 
ist beside quotations from Scripture* Let all learn that the Bible 
not so divine, that it meets with no responses from human sentiments, or 
so human that it cannot contain the oracular deliverances of a Iii vine 
revelation* See in it the Divine and the Human, the spiritual and mate¬ 
rial, m their own original essential alliance—that alliance which the human 
mind has at all times most agonizingly sought to know, in the possession 
of which it has felt its true greatness lo consist, over the hopelessness 
of ever knowing and enjoying which it lias mourned most bitterly, to 
ignorance and loss of which it has traced its countless woes, for a guide 
to which it has looked; and, after a consideration of all the circum¬ 
stances of man’s case, has even expected an /Eseulapius that would “heal 
the nations and defraud the tomb/' of a priest who would bring phiio- 
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sopliy from heaven, and of a king whose rate would break the despoil 
chain and the oppressor’s arm and scatter health and plenty over this 
earth. 

Let the thinking and the thoughtful ponder solemnly over this sub¬ 
ject; and let those who a e endeavouring to bring humanity to its think¬ 
ing and thoughtful stale from its wanderings on the mountains of vanity, 
vice and vexation where it lias roamed for ages, learn lessons from it* 
Every age af the world has seen mental development of the most ex¬ 
alted kind. There have been thinking men in all ages who have sur¬ 
veyed with unflagging attention and with never-failing curiosity, the 
nature of things and events; and man, the wonder of wonders, with Ids 
mysterious origin and existence, connexions and destinies, has been the 
object of their intense study. The earliest records shew with what 
burning ardour these subjects have been contemplated with a view to 
the resolution of the grand problems that cluster around the existence 
and position of the human race. Indeed all philosophy, or as we may ex* 
press it, every system of metaphysics, grew and was nurtured from a ne¬ 
cessity of our nature which seeks for tire settlement of the problems re¬ 
garding our existence, relations and destinies* Whence came I and 
what is my business and whither am I bound have never failed to be 
questions of deepest interest, on w hich the concentrated energies of the 
mind have been bent. What is this busy complicated scene of events, 
moving hither and thither almost lawless, purposeless and meaningless 
—what is it to accomplish and where is it to terminate-—this scene as 
]>oet of atheist memory says of it, and like whom thousands have felt it, 

Of Life and Death, of happiness and woe, 

Of all that cheque is the phantasmal scene 
That Hosts before our eyes in wavering light. 

Which gleams but in the darkness of onr prisem-honsr 
Whose chains and massy walls 
We feel, but cannot see.* 

Socrates would have men to study morals to fit them for the destinies of 
life and would take away their attentions from physics. The Nco- 
platonist school whose doctrines prevailed extensively in the porches 
of learning, a little before, at, and after, the introduction of Christianity, 
drew the attention of the human mind to these questions as the most im¬ 
portant with which we are concerned. And as in ancient so in modern 
times these questions have been felt and spoken of in the same way. 

And naturally too. These arc questions intensely personal on which 
is felt depending the vast capacities of our happiness and the happiness 
of onr family circles and the great brotherhood of humanity. Error 


* SliHliV* Queen Mub. 
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here has been fell to be the parent of much confusion and much d ^sa¬ 
tisfaction and disaffection.* Whenever the mind lias not been crushed 
under the pressure of that materialism which forms its earthly leneimmi, 
or has not entirely been confined within the mural enclosures of its 
sensualism, it has felt for itself and the species. And hearing as man 
does the dang and the din of that discord which rules within the world 
of his thoughts, affections and aspirations; and feeling as he does the 
chains that shackle his intellectual and spiritual energies; and seeing 
the hollowness, hcarllessness and brutishness of thought and feeling 
around him: and moved by the impulse of some undefined yet powerful 
convictions that he can regain the harmony and heaven lines* of a now 
lost estate, he prosecute* his researches “ to rise magnanimous to corres¬ 
pond with heaven.” He appears an enigma to himself There are con¬ 
tradictious in his nature, and a stern necessity is seen in the strangely 
mingled events of life, while his higher relationships, on the haze of 
whose far blue distances he is permitted to look.seem to recede the lanhei 
from him. And thus questions, expressed in the elegant alliteration ol 
the Whence, the Wherefore and the Wlrnher of our existence have 
been thought and felt to be of primal importance in all ages of the 
world. The men of antiquity with I he most laudable zeal and persever¬ 
ing effects set to the work of unravelling these knotty questions. And 
they failed. Disappointed and disgusted with the advancing demo¬ 
ralization and degradation as the world advanced, all human power 
was felt impotent for the relief of humanity. Yet buoyed up with the 
delightful prospect which the goal of such enquiries presented if arriv¬ 
ed at, the mind rather than give up all in despair renewed and re-renew¬ 
ed its efforts iiE1 the aid-giving Messenger came. 

u A being full of contradictions be is the most wretched of creature- 
since the other creatures have im wants transcending the bounds ol 
their nature. Man is full of desires and wants that reac h Lu inflnily and 
can never be sat is lied. 11 is nature is a lie,— uniting the greatest pover¬ 
ty with the greatest pride. Among these so great evils the best thing 
God has bestowed upon man is the power to take Ids own lile.' f Such 

* “The doctrine ivhicli has propagated impiety among mon and occasioned all 
erroneous opinions concerning the nature of the Deity, is that, which reversing tile 
real turns trillion of existence affirms in regard to tire generation of she universe that 
to he posterior width is, in truth, the cause amt that to be aiMoeedoiU which Is r,ih 
tin 1 el fed. For though mind and its operations are anterior to matter and ii |i• i 
menu, and though nature and natural productions are preceded and determin' d i, . 
intelligence and design; some, however, have preposterously oiled nature as ih, fn,p 
nr generative principle and regarded mind, as merely the derivative corporal design 
th- IvtjibitSy quoted by Sir \V. Hamilton in DUeus.dons in Literature, p, hw. 
f Quoted by Xciindcv, (. hutch History introduction p r 11, ( lark's Hdiium 
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are the plaintive reflections on man of the Elder Pliny in the palmiest 
days of the Roman Empire* “Tin; lapse of ages changes all things* 
time, language, the earth, the bounds of the sea f the stars of the sky 
and every thing ( about* around and underneath/ man, except man him¬ 
self, who has always been and will always be an unlucky rascal* The 
infinite variety of lives conduct bm to death* and the infinity of wishes 
lead bul to disappointment. All the discoveries which have yet been 
made have multiplied little but existence.” So echoes, after the lapse 
of two thousand years which have witnessed the splendours of modern 
literature and science, a brilliant genius of Britain's aristocracy—the 
talented Byron. “An immeasurably complex arena:” “high hopes* 
noble efforts under thickening difficulties and impediments* ever new 
nobleness of v aliant efforts, and the result death* with conquests by no 
means corresponding.”* So writes the living Jar famed-litterateur 
whose name possesses a talisman of mighty spell in the literary world— 
thus Thomas Carlyle describes man and the stage on which he moves, 
amid the gigantic triumphs of the mechanical science and commercial 
activity of the second half of the nineteenth century,—and sees no ray of 
hope to gild the scene* 

Such is the reason-gifted lord of the creation in the estimation of 
thinking men of all ages, and so cheerless in their view is the perspec¬ 
tive of life. Yes, it is but too true amid all lus intellectual and material 
acquisitions, amid all the gorgeous luxuries that pander to his varied 
and ever-varying tastes, man feels that there is something still wanted, 
and this something both ancient and modern literature indicate. Souls 
of earth’s purest and sublimes! metal* who have luxuriated in the high 
delights of literature and science and philosophy* and those who have 
passed their sojourn in the smiles and sunshine of lile* embosomed in 
the endearments and affections of a happy homestead of wife and child¬ 
ren* relatives and friends—all, of every class alike* have felt and do feel 
within a vacuum of unsatisfied affections and aspirations* “There is 
no flower of earthly growth in whose nectar bathing he can finally for¬ 
get his poverty* no green pastures of time-bounded blessedness in 
whose amplitudes he can so lose himself that misery shall find him no 
more* Wide as his range* his anxious eye sees too well its weary limits 
and sweet as the honeyed petals are, he perceives them dying as he 
drinks/ t 

There is a knowledge of himself, his relations and destinies which he 
wants and without which he cannot rest satisfied. There are objects 

* ' c Life of Sterling,*' towards the end. 

t Br, Jamv* 11 iimiItem's Mount of Olive*, (j, 204. 
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an which his affections art* lo rest ami hi* aspirations to expatiate with 
which lie mutt be made familiar*which will alone regulate ihe emotional 
activity of hi* mint), and hush the storm of misplaced affections which 
are ever the fruitful source of discontent and revolution. As no age 
of the world has been past all thought of, and dead to nil feeling, on 
these subjects, so then 1 is no period in a man’s life, when he is not 
called to the consideration of them. In the glee of healthy youth 
and man flood when life appears with its hectic Hush there is enough in 
ourselves, in our families, in the society in which we move and in the 
pitiless blasts anti pelting showers of the aflhclive dispensations of Pro¬ 
vidence, for us to wish for a stay beyond what this world affords. Ami 
when the evening of life casts its pale mellow mantle of coolness and 
stillness over the concerns of time, and tlie feverish excitement of lile 
subsides, the mind still more earnestly seeks for enjoyment in objects o!' 
stability and permanence. Literature, science and philosophy and fall 
us altogether here for they know not these objects. Their irnpotency 
for these purposes is still more forcibly exhibited in the hour which tolls 
the knell of earthly hopes and proclaims the dissolution of earthly ties— 
that time the prospect of whose inevitable incidence casts a gloom upon 
thinking minds, which appear; to all the most cheerless, dreary, 
desolate view', avoided in contemplation and shrink from in its actuali¬ 
ty. It is only when some intellectual acquisition can shew us the right 
objects of our affections and aspirations, that the radiance of peace 
and joy and hope is cast over these chapters of life and tins conclusion 
to them, that any satisfaction is frit and that man feels Ids position in I lit- 
aristocracy of created intelligences. And surely if education is to per¬ 
form any Oiiiig for us, wtMiiay something on subjects of such 

universal importance. 

Reason, with all her stupendous acquisitions; has found itself insuf¬ 
ficient for these sturdy realities of life. In ancient as well as in a mo¬ 
dern times, her unaided efforts have been unavailing here. Without 
the Bible, It lias offered the veriest slops to the human mind, with the 
Bible, we have been fed on the “ finest of the w lie at” and with 1 honey 
out of the rock/’ The hoary records of antiquity and the fresher 
chronicles of our own day shew us that man, in silent musing*, ha> 
poured forth the dirges of his soliloquy on his earthly orphanage, or find¬ 
ing self an impotent thing, he has turned in apostrophe to distant and 
departed beings — his own thoughts returning in terrifying echoes 
from the chambers within, like the frightening echoes of a traveller's own 
footsteps in the eternal solitudes of the Himalayas. The reason of man 
seldom rose so high as in the person of Sir Humphrey Davy, fi the poet 
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the era lor and the philosopher/ and he will tell us what it unaided can 
accomplish when confronting life’s realities, and that in it alone man's 
superiority does not consist, Speaking of the death of Martyn, he says, 
" in such cases, man rises above mortality and shews Ids true intellectual 
superiority. By intellectual superiority J mean that of Ids spiritual na¬ 
ture, lor I do not consider the results of reason capable of being com¬ 
pared with those of faith. Reason is often a dead weight in life, des¬ 
troying feeling and substituting for principle, calculation and caution; 
and in the hour of death, it often produces Fear or despondency and is 
rather a bitter draught than nectar or ambrosia in the last meal of 
life,”* 

To this end the reason of man lias always needed other support than 
its own resources could provide, ft is one of the intentions of its na¬ 
ture to seek for external aid—intentions which have been exhibited in 
every stage both of mental elevation add of mental depression, and in 
all ages.t Its stalwart form and majestic proportions dwindle into 
pigmy insignificance and impotence when contending with the myste¬ 
ries of his own being and destinies, when he seeks to provide himself 
with the prop he needs and the centre around which I its intellectual and 
emotional activity is to move. He has always had an inkling of his 
disorder and of the means of restoring the harmony of his being but he 
has signally foiled in knowing the disorder thoroughly, and consequent¬ 
ly all his efforts at rectifying are tremendous slips and blunders. The 
wider she range of his intellect, the greater only the knowledge of his 
wants and the mere fatal his errors,-—-the tied intellect, the longer its 
tether, roams a wider field of noxious lu«r bage for ils bail. 

Poor wanderers of a stnrmv tiny, 

From t<i ivavc we ’to driven ; 

And fUiu-y's flash and reason's ray 
Serve bid to /it//it the tiovbh-l irctif.] 

To present the subject with full force, a brief survey of ancient and 
modern learning is necessary. We begin with the ancient. 

A philosophical analysis of the kind of knowledge has successively 

( Collected Works, \ol. i\. p. 7(i. 

t l£ There Is ;i sentiment to Ik 1 found under diverse fornix aiming all umm the sen¬ 
timent of the need nf some external succour, of a support to the human will, of » 
force which may lead support to our necessity. And as the visible world and human 
society do not respond always to his wishes, as they infected with the same in 
sullicienc) which he finds in himself, the mind goes beyond the visible world and 
above human relations for I he support which it needs; the religious sentiment deve- 
lopes itself and man addresses himself to Uod and calls him lu his succour. h> M 
fruiaot, auuted by M’Cush in his “Method of the Divine Government. physical and 
moral," p. 

I Moore. 
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occupied the attmilign and influenced the pursuits of learned men a- 
mong die cultivated nations of antiquity, and which mark epochs of 
mental activity, shew us what the human mind has been in search of, 
how it has Jailed in the objects of its researches, and found no peace or 
rest to itself Such an analysis has been made by Victor Cousin and 
will be lint ml in the celebrated course of Lectures which lie delivered 
in 18'^Son the History of Philosophy.* There our author shows us 
that the human mind has gone in all ages the cycle of four systems 
of knowledge. It begins u ith sensualism when it sees all knowledge 
concentrated in the materialism around us, when all our happiness and 
all our hopes are bounded by lime, and all that is in us and of us sinks 
into ilie abysmal darkness of death* Bui as il is seldom that the damps 
of this world can extinguish the flame of immortality within, and as no 
knowledge which contracts our soul into the limits and conditions of 
time-hounded being, can hold much power over the mind, this -ystem 
is spurned away in the onward course of progress. The mind by a 
natural revulsion comes 10 tin: consciousness of its menial being and 
i activity, and arrives at the system of ideal ism and moves on till an absolute 
idealism, the natural terminus to thought directed in this way, conjures 
before his mind the most fantastic phantoms of the imagination, when 
be views himself as a discerped portion of the soul of the world which 
is confined ami manacled in the naturalism of his nature, from which 
Tttc hi* longs for disenlhralmeiit and absorpiion into the soul of the 
world, and dreams away his existence in grasping at the Absolute, 14 the 
Unconditioned/' It thought of reaching the object of its affections and 
desires and the goal of his hopes here, hut such airy doctrines and 
such a dreamy existence carry with them the elements of dissatisfac¬ 
tion and discomposure. Scared with phantoms and jaded to despaii 
in its search, it lakes a momentary refuge in scepticism, when the mind 
is held in suspense, no belief formed, no hopes entertained, no affec¬ 
tions or desires pursued and a!! other systems undermined and laid in 
rums* But this is too blank an existence for him with his intellectual 
constitution. Recoding from the cold and unsatisfying negations of 

* Tin 1 delivery of ilus ■ Lectures excited an unparalleled sensation in Tam 1 ’ *ays 
one af die profoundc-si philosophers of Europe, "Two thousand auditors listened 
all with admiration, many with enthusiasm to tin? eioi|uont exposition of doctrines 
intelligible only rsj the tew, and the oral discussion oJ phibtviphv awakened in Tai ls 
an interest unexampled since the days of Abelard- The liaih journals fmind it ne 
cessary to gratify, by their early summaries, the impatient curiosity of the public and 
the lectures themselves, taken in short hand and corrected by the professor, propagat 
ed weekly the influence of his instruction to the remotest province cd the kingdom " 

Sir W Hfunilton'fl Discussimjs in Phil osophv and Literatnrr. rte pp I 
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sceptic bin, subdued and humbled, if runs to mysticism when it looks 
upward for aid in the darkness of its course. It cries now 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom. 

Lead thou me on! 

The night iy dark rind l am far from home 
Lead thou me on! 

Keep thou my feet; i do not ask to see 

The distant scene, mio step enough for me. 

Egypt ftnri India, Greece and Rome, and Modern Europe exhibit 
these “ historical cycles 5 of the French philosopher—Sensualism and 
Idealism. Scepticism and Mysticism. In India to this day are to be 
found tlie grosser and more refitted materialists, the idealists who are 
waiting to be dismantled of their materialism * the sceptics who sneer 
at all belief because of the uncertainty ami confusion to be found every 
where, and the mystics who in live cjuietude of some retreat are wait¬ 
ing for supernatural assistance. The, Egyptian mind repeated these 
doctrines, which issued like a bewildering fog from the banks of the; 
Ganges, and found in ilium I he most suitable expression of that dislo- 
caied knowledge of things which is all dial we can see through tho 
struggling fogs of our intellectual derangement. The intellect of 
Greece and Rome could see no better through their fogs, nor dispel 
them ; and there these doctrines found extensive reception in all their 
schools, till the sun of that homely philosophy from heaven arose which 
chased away the logs of doubt and error and irradiated the mind and 
life and man with hs vital and cheerful beams. The sun of these sys¬ 
tems has again appeared in modern Europe with its light somewhat 
increased and its beauty somewhat heightened by the reflections of 
Christianity. Here, from the sensualism of Condillac of the French 
school and the empiricism of our own Locke, from the idealism of 
Berkely and Llmne and Kant and the intuitions of Fichte ami Scbellmg, 
of this century, which reared its horrid front so miblushmgly in Ger¬ 
many. But now the lide is turning and the prayer for guidance given 
above is being uttered—the ground on which human feet rest is again, 
after a fr.esh exfjerimenl, found to he insecure and uncertain with no 
prospect of attaining to security or certainty, peace or satisfaction. 

But of modern learning hereafter. We turn to Greece and Rome 
and to the age immediately preceding and succeeding the introduction 
of Christianity, to shew what the nature of that bewildering darkness 

* The system of idealism, from wliioli Pantheism naturally develops itself, is well 
known to bo predominant in Hindu metaphysics 11 In llim tins world is absurbed ; 
from him it issues; in creatures he turned and woven, with various forms of rs- 
hteit" Y aj 11 r V efln. q < in t ed i n M < d! r n' a l rtfti nfisnt „ h m tt n iftm , v nif ( 7ir W-t f km i- 
hj. p. 107. 
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which had settled in the mind was, how painfully it was felt and how 
that spirit of mysticism which sought for help and support from above 
amid the I it i aviugs and tossings of doubt and uncertainty, was respond¬ 
ed to by the joyops light of Bible tr^th. 

A century and more before Christianity was preached to the world 
and about the same period after it was preached, the Human Mind, 
whipped by the instinct of its affections and aspirations, like some 
tiery courser over Alpine dangers and difficulties, made marvellous el- 
forts for the acquisition of that knowledge and the enjoyment of that 
relationship the want of which was so keenly felt. It had well-nigh 
too exhausted its energies. Though Socrates and Plato had taught 
men to look without themselves and beyond lids world lor aid, and 
other schools of learning had declared doubt and uncertainly as the 
conclusion of all enquiries, yet so strong are the instincts and im¬ 
pulses of our inner being, that the mind has over and over again made 
the same effort, and distilled one eclecticism upon another from pre¬ 
vious results in search of the True, the Good and the Beautiful. Still 
at this time treatises de dea, de anima , de mnndo , de finibus bonorum et 
malarum } abounded and kept the mind on the wing of its aberrations. 
And Cicero, who B. C. 14, in what was then begun to be styled dege¬ 
nerate days—the age possessing the in^enia tniiiora 'as contrasted with 
the ingema ditriorrt robust foris antiquitalis —renewed these speculations, 
could produce as little from robust antiquity as from his effeminate age 
to give satisfaction to the human mind. 

Side by side, everywhere, from the fusion of the elements at work, in 
forms more or less primitive or melainorphic appeared the great arche¬ 
typal forms of error. In Palestenian Judaism there was the Pharisaism 
which believed too much, the Sadduceeism which believed too little, and 
the ftssemsm which evaporated mental life into a sickly sentimentalism 
and all mental activity into mystic contemplation. In Alexandrian 
Judaism there was the Rabbin ism which stuck to the letter of the Old 
Testament; there w as the Rationalism produced by the grafting of Pla¬ 
tonic ideas in Jewish Theism: and there was the mysticism of the banks 
of Lake Miens. In the Roman Empire there was the popular mytho¬ 
logy having a capacity for every belief, however gross or absurd : i he re 
was a scepticism w hich could sneer at every kind of belief regarding 
human nature, its wants and its wishes : there was the eclecticism 
which every age distilled for itself and which with its ever-varying ob¬ 
jects of belief only kept the mind afloat on a restless ^ea of speculation ; 
and there w as a mysticism which had given up human efforts as unrivall¬ 
ing and futile and was waiting for Saturnian times and the age of the 
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Cu me an song. And amid the contact and conflict of these systems, 
while the mind naturally lay unhinged and unsettled among all classes 
where it had not been besotted by sensuality or otherwise incapacitated 
from the exercise of its powers. Insecurity and In certitude were fell in 
all their bitterness. There was no anchor to the soul, the sport of 
every wind or wave of doctrine that chanced to coiyc near it, and no 
heaven where it might safely ride and rest. Socrates had endeavoured 
to encourage the study of morals for this end, by shewing the uncer¬ 
tainty and confusion in other pursuits, but even in that philosophy on 
which his immortality is enshrined, and which Cicero says, he brought 
from heaven, he found radical detects in the application of it to human 
wants. He saw no foundation and no place for a foundation in human 
nature, for the practice of morality and looked for aid. The Acade¬ 
mics (Middle and New) which followed the old, founded by him and 
Plato, gave it out as the melancholy conclusion of their school “ that 
nothing could be known, and that, without interfering with any senti¬ 
ments of their own, every thing was to be disputed. Though the Aca¬ 
demics spoke of attending to the probabilities of knowledge, yet prac¬ 
tically it came to the Tyrrhenian doctrine of ancient atheism. That 
nothing was ever to be attended to, but the mind kept, in an eternal 
suspense/' 

The first and wisest »f them all professed 

To know this only, that he nothing kticw + — Milton. 

Porphyry, oil tins uncertainty of human knowledge, and on the be¬ 
wildering darkness produced therefrom, thus writes speaking of his 
collection of the Divine oracles : ^ The utility of such a collection will 
best be understood by those who have felt the painful craving after 
truth and have sometimes wished, it might be their lot to witness some 
appearance among the gods, so as to be relieved from their doubts by 
information not to be disputed/'* And the only thing which Varro, in 
despair of the right means, could recommend tor man to exhibit bis 
true magnanimity, to execute great deeds a ml fulfil the end of his being 
was this : “ It is of great advantage to Society that heroes should be¬ 
lieve themselves the offspring of the gods, whether indeed they be so 
or not. That by this means, the mind, confiding in iis divine original, 
may rise above humanity ; so as more sublimely to project, more boldly 
to execute, and more happily to establish the grand schemes it labours 
with for the service of mankind.” Such was his recommendation who 
was styled,“ the most learned of the Romans/ 1 ! 

* Quote by Neander, Church History, Introduction, ji 43. 

\ Quoted by VVatburton, Divine Legation, Book iiL Lcct. ft 
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Umbrarum hie locus ent, smnnt, noctis qutt soper#. 

Ail elegant writer, in a series of papers now issuing from the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge , has thus portrayed the intellectual state of this 
age. He styles this period ihe iE night-time of the soul, 1 * ££ though the 
splendors of literature and science were then gathering around him/ 

, # . And this darkness arose not" from barbarism or from ignorance t 
or from intellectual slumber, but from universal Incertitude which was 
the characteristic of the limes: it is the gloom of lhal moral dismay 
which comes upon cultured minds when they abandon in despair the 
long cherished hope of seizing upon Truth and Certainty, of knowing 
something beside the theorems of Euclid—of grasping in the hand 
a stay immoveable* The soul reels and sickens when it turns hither and 
thither, vainly endeavouring to learn out of what chaos man had sprung, 
and into what abyss his doctrines would plunge him.”* 

And vvlvat was trie uauireof these doubts and this darkness ? It was 
the want of that knmvledge of an origin, relations, and distances, and 
consequently of the means by which human affairs were to be regulated, 
that unsettled thinking minds and left them in despair of all sublunary 
matters* It is extraordinary what little capacity there was in the un¬ 
aided intellect of man for putting together some of those plain, practical 
hints which were considered of primary importance for the well¬ 
being of the people, which legislators in Egypt, as well as Greece and 
Rome, guarded with jealous care, and embodied in a very striking way- 
in the institutions, civil, political and religious, of their countries* Yet 
there are truths which we, in these days, receive as our birthright and 
which ding to us through life as the intuitions of our intellect. 

A short review of our question will introduce us to most of these 
greatly agitated subjects which exhibit the confusion of antiquity*— 
In the Ancient, world, the belief in a future state of rewards and punish¬ 
ments was looked upon as essential to the interests of right government* 
It was in fact carefully inculcated to keep in fear and hope the masses 
of the people, whose lawless passions and lusts were found to be curbed 
by the restraints which such a belief imposes* But while philosophers 
and statesmen taught this doctrine, and threw around it all that poetry 
and rhetoric could supply them of fascinations and terrors, they them¬ 
selves did not believe it, and could not, for it was found incompatible 
with sonic of their metaphysical principles. In the first place, they could 
not reconcile God’s justice and God's goodness* If he were just, he 
could not be good ; and if he were good he could not be just. The 
problem was found insoluble and left so ; and the doctrine of future re- 
M Restoration of Belief* 5 ' Xo. i. p, 47, 
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wards and punishments, felt to be of such importance, found to be of 
such utility and known totally with the instincts of our being, could 
not thus occupy a niche in the temple of their beliefs. So firmly un¬ 
wrought was this error in the thoughts and conceptions of the learned 
men of antiquity, that Lactantius, a Roman lawyer who became a Chris¬ 
tian, wrote a treatise on the Auger of God, to explain to them the sub¬ 
ject, as the Christian revelation was rejected by them because of its 
scheme of future rewards and punishments. 

In the next place this doctrine, so important in the estimation of the 
ancient world for political purposes, was found incompatible with phi¬ 
losophical notions of the origin and nature of the human soul. The 
ancient doctrine of the human soul taught that it was a portion of The 
One, the Universal Soul, the Soul of the World, as this singular concept 
was variously styled* It had an existence before it took up its dwel¬ 
ling In its present material tenement as a portion of the Soul of the 
World, and would he absorbed in this immediately on its release after 
death or after several transmigrations. This wasa belief universal in Gre¬ 
cian and Roman Schools of learning from 1 lie days of Thales and Phe- 
recydes Syrus, the masters of Pythagoras, to the lime when their sys¬ 
tems encountered the Christian revelation, from the influence of which 
tlieir advocates attempted to modify and remould them,—always ex¬ 
cepting the gross material system of Leucippus and Democritus, Epi¬ 
curus, and Lucretius, which made Death to be the termination of tlie 
whole of man. And to this day in the unturned soil of Indian and 
Chinese metaphysics, after the teaching ofVyasa and Shankar Acharya 
and Sakya Buddha, it holds the mind of the great Asiatic peninsulas ; 
and, as we shall have occasion to shew, is the only system consistent with 
the inconsistent, unchristian philosophy of human nature now pre¬ 
valent in Europe. 

Plutarch tells us I hat Pythagoras and Plato held the Soul to be im¬ 
mortal. For that launching out into the Soul of the Universe, it 
returns to its parent and original/' The Anima Mundi, or Soul of the 
World of Plato is well known. The hiUllecttis or Acting Intel¬ 

lect of Aristotle, is well known to he nothing more than the anima mundi 
of Plato. So also with the Stoics, whose Schools, along with the Pla¬ 
tonic, Peripatetic and the Eclectic, exerted so great an influence about 
the era of Christianity on the thinking and feeling of the age. Marcus 
Antoninus, the Imperial Stoic, writes/' “ To die is not only according 
to the course of nature, but of great use to it. We shall consider how 
closely man is united to the Godhead and in what part of Him their 
union resides, and what will be the condition of that parlor particle when 
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it is resolved into the anima mundi* 1 Cicero is the best exponent of the 
eclectic school, and his writings abound with this scheme of pantheism.* 
It is but too plain that such a doctrine leaves no place for the belief 
of a future state of reward and punishment; for the Soul, from the 
necessity of its being, imtftt return to its parent original. It was thus 
that these two doctrines regarding the nature of God and the nature of 
the human Soul, precluded the possibility of belief among the learned 
men of ancient Greece and Rome in a doctrine winch, from it' impor¬ 
tance for government, was notwithstanding, carefully impressed upon 
the popular mind by all the powers of rhetoric, in glowing descriptions 
of Elys tan bliss, and revolting pictures of Tartarean torments, and (he 
purgatorial fires of! lades, Amobius, a professor of Rhetoric who em¬ 
braced Christianity in the third century, charges Plato with hvpoerhy 
for his method of teaching on this subject, and well he may. 

So little did the gigantic devclopement of the intellect of anticpiily 
accomplish for itself and for the world. The loftier the intellect, ihe 
profomidcr only appeared before ii the abysmal depths of doubt a ml 
disbelief and misbelief; the wider the prospect of that dreary desola¬ 
tion which stretches around us ; and with such a scene bene a 111 and 
around, no wonder that all hopes were being given up of dissipating the 
gloom, of bettering society, and of infusing joy into die thinking of die 
age. Inferences front the established principles of philosophical belie I 
militated against useful and important popular religious notions. These 
popular notion* were felt to possess somewhat of Truth somewhere, 
since they were suited to the necessities of human nature ; and, from 
their utilitarian character, they could not be violently cast aside by die 
leaders of the people. And what was to be done ! Where was die 
connecting link, where the harmonizing principles ! No sage of an- 
thpiity, moreover, could have escaped leeling die anomaly of his posh 
don and the searing effects on his conscience of the hypocritical pro¬ 
fession and teaching of exoteric doctrine*. Incertitude, Insecurity, and 
Instability were felt everywhere.t 

* The curious reader who wishes ti* know theseopinions uf ancient philosophers ini 
t]\ew important questions will find thorn do tailed with singular method and b an. 
in Warlmr ton's Divine Legation Look ii i. Sect. + and in that storehouse of Iraruiu-, 
Ciidw-nrth’* Intellectual System.—It would be well if educationists were aequainh d 
with the history of human nature that wo may not be shocked with superficial ucvy* tu 
Sc'ioUstic blundering on the deeply practical *nbject of educating human natuiv, 
f Clemens, a nobk Homan, in the romance culled the Clementines, a work of lk 
third Century, thus describes the struggles of Ids mind, a fair representation of tin 
State of thought and feeling of the times we are speaking. 11 As such thoughts dwelt 
in me from my childhood, I resorted to the schools of the philosophers, hoping to 
hud some certain foundations on which I could repose ; and l saw nothing but build 
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Such was the state of the cultured classes of the men of the times in 
question. Such are the vulnted trophies of a Bibleless education. 
This is all that literature mid science and philosophy can accomplish 
for the most thoughtful of our species when left without that knowledge 
of God* of man, and of things in general which the Bible reveals. Let 
us now for a moment turn and see what was done for the uncultured 
multitude and the middle classes. We give but the briefest sketch from 
the historians of the day. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus says, “few lake part in this philosophical 
view of religion. But the many who are destitute of philosophical cul¬ 
ture, are accustomed to understand these mythical stories in the worst 
possible way, and one of two tilings is the case, either the gods are des¬ 
pised for taking an interest in such pitiable affairs, or else men abandon 
themselves and 1o worst of abuses because they find the same among 
the gods,” Plutarch writes, “ every little evil is magnified to the super¬ 
stitious man by the scaring spectres of his anxiety,” “These men fear 
the gods, and fly to them for succour. They flatter them and insult 
them. They pray to them and complain of them.” He inveighs 
against the superstitions oft he day as the parent of unbelief. Butin 
looking at the forms of unbelief, he prefers superstition to the coldness 
and heartlessness of unbelief. : it is better,” he says, “ to have a feel¬ 
ing of reverence mixed with fear, together with faith in the gods, than 
for the purpose of avoiding that feeling to leave one's self neither hope 
nor fear, neither confidence in prosperity, nor recourse to a divine be¬ 
ing in adversity,”* 

It is but too safe an assertion that ancient learning did nothing for 
the world at large. Yet there was much to be done, nor was the task 
hopeless, if philosophy had had the means of performing it. For dark 
and deep as have been cess-pools of human corruption and degrada¬ 
tion, they have not quenched the life of humanity. Whether, as Dugald 
Stewart observes, it be the “ sublime visions of Plato,” or the supersti¬ 
tion of the masses, if is still the higher sentiments of human tiattfre 
struggling for life and health, for the attainment of its high relationships 
and of that knowledge which will clear die bewildering darkness over 

ing up and ttilting down of theories, nothing hut endless dispute and contradiction ; 
sometimes for example the demonstration triumphed of the SouPs immortality, then 
again of its mortality. When the former prevailed i rejoiced, when the latter I war- 
depressed. Thus was I drawn to and fro, by the different representations and forced 
to conclude that things appear nut as they are in themselves* but as they happen to 
be presented on this or that side. I was made dizzier than ever and* from the bottom 
of my heart, i sighed for deliverance, 1 * 

* Sw these passages quoted in the Introduction to Meander's Church History, 
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our path. But deadening as are the effects of superstition on the feel¬ 
ings and debasing its influence, yet, as il comes 10 feed the wants ol 
the soul and nol being-the thing required, the mind recoils from il to 
sometliing heller,with its wants excited and sharpened—anti dissatisfac¬ 
tion and discomposure are felt. Stung by its higher instincts and 
wasting under the envenomed robe of guilt, Jh whole hecatombs ol 
holocausts will be poured upon the altars of worship. Led on by its 
passions and lusts, these very altars will minister to the grossest vices 
and sensualities of our nature* Amid the struggle there is lelt the need 
of assistance. And naturally so. This is huHo buffet it with contra¬ 
dictious, which man must feel. But the sages of antiquity. who possess¬ 
ed the wisdom of India anti Egypt, and the leaching of Socrates and 
Plato and Aristotle, instead of destroying the debasing influence of the 
mythycal belief by exposing ils absurd extravagances, endeavoured to 
uphold it, even by their hypocritical leaching. And to this, ii is me¬ 
lancholy to observe, they were led by the sheer necessity of the case. 
There was nothing for the world. The abstractions of their theology 
were too airy and intangible for themselves, how much more for the 
masses of men. As Plato says in his Tim a vs : God is a being hard 
to be known and one whom, when found, it is impossible to make 
known to all/' Our Milton well observes, speaking of ancient pliiln 
sophers and ancient philosophy : 

Alas ! what can l key tetieli and not mislead 
Ignorant of themselves, of God much more. 

And how the world began, and limv mall fell 
Degraded by himself, on grat e depending. 

Much of the >oul they talk, but all awry. 

Who therefore seeks in these 
True wisdom, finds her not, or by delusion 
Far worse, her fake resemblance only meets, 

An empty cloud.* 

Such was the state of society, cultured and uncultured, which sighed 
for deliverance. The contradictious of thought and feeling in a sup¬ 
erstitions belief were felt as painfully as the confusion of thought and 
feeling in a philosophical belief. A partial refinement was bringing tip 
the blind popular faith in myths: yet in lieu of the thing wanted, unable 
to sustain the aching, collapsing vacuum within, these gods and god¬ 
desses, heroes and heroines, were resorted to for support and succour. 
Those who had attained to some elevation of soul by the influence of 
Platonic doctrines, still found hut few of their wants at all satisfied and 
consequently but little repose for the soul. The Neo-Platom>* school, 

* Paradis Reg;mmd Buuk. iv. 
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by introverting the mind upon itself and calling the attention away 
from physics and even ethics ami the contemplation of the whence, the 
wherefore, and the whither of our existence, was leaching the world 
vvlvat abysses of desolation lay before it, and tantalising it by exciting 
(he noble aspirations of the soul, and by shewing how lofty its enjoy¬ 
ments may become. 'Hie many grosser minds took advantage of this 
state of thought and feeling around, and favouring (he grovelling doc¬ 
trines of Epicuriaiiism, ran riot in vice and sensuality* Many, of all 
classes, were waiting for deliverance, for the halcyon rule of Saturnian 
times and the golden age of the Guinean song* 

The teaching of Socrates and Plato had led the world to expect a 
Deliverer from the thraldom of doubt and error, and their Successors, 
Arcesilaus and Carneades, founders of the Middle and New Academy, 
did no less, when they spoke of (he darkness that had got around human 
knowledge and sublunary affairs* Socrates, with the eye of a Hebrew 
seen, saw the man who was to dispel the gloom and teach the way.* 
Plato spoke of a revelation as the “ safer conveyance/ 1 “ less exposed 
to dangers and difficulties,” by which we are to “ navigate the peri¬ 
lous ocean of life,Poets caught the vaulting echoes and song of a 
golden age* Virgil, whether in flattery to the noble father of the child, 
or under an earnest conviction, looked at the accomplishment of a 
burdened world’s expectations for a deliverer, in ihe days when the 
hopeful child with which the wife of Pollio Asinius, was pregnant, 
would reign in Rome*! Ovid makes Oelurrou thus speak, under a 
divine afflatus, of the babe she was nursing, whom she so fondly imagin¬ 
ed to be the expected Aesculapius who would proclaim a balm for the 
healing of the nations and deprive the tomb of its spectred victims : 

Once a 1 : the sacred infant she surveyed, 

The god was kindled in the rating maid 
And thus she uttered her prophetic la!e : 

Hail, great physician of the world, all hail 
Hail, mighty infant, who in years to come 
Shall heal the mil Ions and defraud the tomb. 

Swift be thy growth, thy triumphs uncoil fined, 

Make kingdoms thicker and increase mankind 
Thy daring art shall animate the dead 
And draw the thunder uti thy daring head : 

Thou shall die.—But from the dark abode 
Rise up victorious and he twice a god.$ 

It was at this critical state of society and this critical state of thought 

* See Plato’s second Aleibiades, Bohn's Edition, vul. iv. p. *196, 
f See Plato's Pha:do, Bohn's Edition, voL i. 

J See Virgil's Eclogues—Pollio. 
ij Addison’s Ovid. 
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and feeling that Christianity came, it is a groaning world—'hungry. im 
prisojted humanity, sighing for life and light and liberty, that meets the 
eye of him who would know this age of culminating distress/* 'Tired in 
the choice of metaphysical abstractions, ai;d with the worship of my¬ 
thical phantoms, it might well long for the substance of better things. 
The doctrines of the Bible alone met, with satisfaction, the battling 
problems of the being, relations, and destinies of man, and, by their 
power, translated men into an atmosphere of thought ami feeling of the 
most enlightening, verifying, and elevating kind. There was a marvel 
Ions adaptation in these doctrines to human wants and necessities, 
though they encountered much opposition. All resistance, however, 
yielded soon. The barriers which the aristocracy of Grecian learn¬ 
ing had formed, gave way before these doctrines, humbling though 
they wen; in their nature and in their tendencies, lev elling know¬ 
ledge to the attainment of all and destroying stoicism, Priestly 
heathenism which luxuriated in opulent temples, commercial altars, and, 
money-making shrines, gave way, and dial too before a system whose 
spiritual elements could brook no alliance with religions commerce. 
And sensualities and worhlliricss, the most formidable of all these har¬ 
riers yielded, and that too before an active practical system of spiri¬ 
tuality and holiness. We might have expected this opposition from 
error so situated as Stoicism, Platonism and superstition were, having 
truth somewhere, diluted or distorted ; still since the mind in all these 
systems was struggling after the True, the Good, and the Beautiful which 
sketched before it in hazy distance, there were transition points formed 
by these systems from which many passed into the clear light of truth. 

Many of the cultured class went forward and entered the lemple of 
Bible truth. And once within its sanctuary, they saw the heavenly 
proportions of its beauteous structure, its pillars and colonnades, its 
architraves and archways of heaven’s architecture, and declared that 
this was what the world had wanted, what philosophy had pointed in. 
what the supers! h ions of the multitude had obscurely hinted at, in which 
all the contradictions of religious thought and feeling were harmonious¬ 
ly blended, and by which man was restored in a progressive state lo his 
primeval order and greatness of mind. It was on the sacrificial altar 
of the Gross of Christ which stands in the centre of this temple ihai 
peace and satifaction were found, which solved the problems of human 
nature and which dispelled the bewildering darkness we meet with 
everywhere in the ancient world during the times we have been speak 

*' Christ appeared to the men nf :i decrepit, cL hig world that, while all l miH 
thf'in fading* they might through them receive a new vtmthful life 11 
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ing of. Men deep in ancient literature and philosophy—rhetoricians, 
logicians, lawyers—such men as Pantamus andOrigenof iheAlexaibdnan 
College, TertLillian and Cyprian, Arnobius, and LactaiUius, found all 
this in the Bible revelation. Terlullian In a fine passage mentions this, 
and tells the pagan philosophers and litterateurs of the day how the Bible 
had supplied the very wants which Plato had pointed out. ” Every 
Christian/ 1 he says, “has found God and shews him to you; and then 
points out to you every thing in fact you require to know of God, al¬ 
though Plato (in the Timanis) says that it is hard to find the creator of 
the universe and impossible after one lias found him. to make him 
known to all." 

A society too was growing up from the masses who had thrown off 
the yok€ i of superstition, who were no longer feeling the bitterness of 
savage contradiction in their life and being ; who could neither enjoy 
the bestial orgies of pagan bacchanalias—-having crucified the flesh with 
its lusts, nor front empty hecatombs as the altars of pagan worship— 
standing by the great sacrificial altar of Calvary ; with whom priests 
could not play at bo-peep, or philosophers at deception ; before whom 
exoteric and esoteric doctrines had sunk into the alternatives of truth 
or falsehood, the lineaments and limits of which were now discerned 
by the Bible Revelation. The restlessness of' discontent produced by 
the vacuum within of unsatisfied affections and desires, and by a plenum 
without of unsuitable and unworthy objects on which they can rest, 
which was destroying society, loosening and tearing up the foundations 
of government, had gradually passed away from this society and given 
place to a healthy glow of feeling and a sober realization of the grand 
realities of life. The emaciated extenuation of an advancing atrophy, 
now and again Hushing with the lilies oflife only to sink the quicker 
into the pallor of death, sat no longer upon its members. They had 
seized on Truth which proved both a paregoric to their sufferings and 
a cure fur their woes and wants. They saw their way before 
them in life ; they trod with steady step its mazes and with a joyous 
light around their course. And so suited was this truth to them, so 
rational, so life growing, that rather than yield it to the enemy, or per¬ 
mit the world to be deprived of it, thousands died for it. This was the 
Christian Society which found all it wanted on the Bible in the great 
questions we have been speaking of, # 

* Colsus Spoke against Christianity because, “ wool-workers, cobblers, leather- 
dressers, the most illiterate and vulgar of mankind, were zealous preachers of the 
Gospel. 5 ' But long before his time, Athenagoras, the Athenian teacher of Platonism, 
who embraced Christianity could say; “With us you may find ignorant people, 
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And what was it that satisfied the mind ? What was ir 11 id I dispelled 
the bewildering darkness we have spoken of and in its place infused 
vernal life and glee into the Hoot l It was the now oft-told story of the 
Creation, enshrined in the first Chapter of Genesis arnid the abundance 
of homely truth suited to intellects most popular and most scien¬ 
tific. It is the foundation-stone of the Old Testament, which reveals 
a peculiar dispensation of things when mercy and truth meet together, 
righteousness and peace kiss each other. And it is the corner-stone of 
the New Testament, the Sacrificial altar of the Cross of Christ , on which 
is inscribed, as with a sun-beam, 4 Glory to God in the highest, peace 
in earth, good-will towards mem” It is a knowledge of these things 
we demand in an education that has to deal with human nature. 

One word more in concluding this part of the subject and introduc¬ 
ing the other.—Is it not cruel to conceal or keep out of view this fount 
of blessedness from the Indian mind, which has so long grovelled in the 
styes and sinks of debasing mythologies, or run riot in the wildest vaga¬ 
ries that the blank negations of metaphysical abstractions present in 
these subjects ? And is it not awfully solemn to ignore the experience 
ofthe past, and awfully reckless so to deal with human nature as to make; 
it pass through these agonizing struggles which the age immediately 
preceding and succeeding the introduction of Christianity present 1 
Europe has again most un necessarily experienced these struggles, not 
to be repeated should we not hope in India, by the Bible being set 
aside in the educational Schemes now at work in turning the sods of 
her virgin soil. 


IV.—Tim Thirtieth or January. 

The Soldier,* ere he signs the stern decree, 

Seeks Heaven's high will full three hours on his knee. 

Calm as a Saint, the Martyr-MonarcM lays 
His head upon the block, and meekly prays.— 

Now this, now that, with wondering doubt 1 scan :— 

How dark a mystery is man to man ! 

b\ 

mechanics, old women, who ihough unable tn prove tveili wards (he saving power nf 
iheir religion, yei h\ their deeds prove the saving influence of ihe disposition ii has 
bestowed upon 1 heirs ; for they tin noi learn words by rote, but they exhibit good 
works,’* 


* Col, Hutchinson. 


t King Charles t 
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INTELLIGENCE 

1. Arrival of Missionaries* 

We have the pleasure of cordially welcoming to the shores of India 
the Rev. Mr. Davidson of the Church Missionary Society, who has been 
appointed super!niendent of the Money School in the place of the Rev. W. 
S, Price who goes to Nasik, and the liev. Mr. Frost of the same society; 
the Rev. Otto Kaufnmmi, and Rev. F Kittel, with two female friends, who 
have come as a reinforcement (o the German mission ; the Rev. Messrs, 
Wallace and Ferguson, with Mrs. F., of Church of Scotland's Mission; 
anti the Rev. Mr Parker and Mrs. R. s of lhe American Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for Foreign Missions. We have also to intimate the ordination of 
the Rev* Mr, Matchett of the Church Missionary Society to Priest’s orders. 

2. Bombay Commemoration op the Jubilee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

The meeting for this important object took place in the Breakfast Room 
of the T o vv n Hall, spec ]a 11 y grn 1 it ed i'o r the oec as ion by t he G o v er nor, Lord 
Falkland, on the 21sl December; and it was both large and influential, 
more so p indeed, than any other meeting for a religious object which has yet 
lkeen held in Bombay. Among the parties present were, the Right Reverend 
John Harding, D.D. the Lord Bishop of Bombay, the Veu. Archdeacon 
Renys, am! the Rev* Messrs. Spring, Candy, Robertson, Gibson, Cotes, 
Matchett and Green, of the Church of England; the Rev. I)r. Stevenson 
and Rev. G. Cook, of the Church of Scotland; the Rev. Dr. Wilson, and 
the Rev. Messrs. R. Nesbil, James Mitchell and J. M. Mitchell, of the 
Free Church of Scotland’s Mission; live Rev. Messrs* Hume, Fajrbank, 
Bowen, Burgess, Haech, and Barker, of the American Board of Missions; 
the Rev. Joseph Taylor of the Loudon Missionary Society ; Sir Chas. 
Jackson, Puisne Judge, A. S. LeMessmicr, Esq., Advocate General, and 
J* Jefferson, Esq*, of the Supreme Court; D, Davidson, Esq. W. Blowers, 
Esq., of the Civil Service ; Sir Henry Leeke, Commaudcr-in-Chicf of the 
bid bin Navy ; Colonels Jameson and Hale, and Capt. Forbes, and Lieuts. 
Gill more, and Annesley, and Hon. C* Hobart, of the Army ; John Smith, 
Esq., R, Willis, Esq., E. A. Ileycbck, Esq., J*T. Zorn, Esq,, of the mer¬ 
cantile community; Professors Giraud and Sinclair of fhe Government 
educational institutions; Messrs. Boswell, Peyton and West, teachers; and 
many others, including a goodly company of ladies. 

The Loud Bishop of Bombay, the President of the local Auxiliary So¬ 
ciety, commenced the proceedings by reading the 07lh Psalm* His Lord- 
ship, then, in an animated and most suitable address glanced at the origin 
and progress of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the pecuniary, 
ccrlesisiSeal, and literary diffieulties with which it was beset at the outset ; 
and at the providential manner in which if has been enabled to overcome 
these difficulties, by a large and increasing revenue, by the union of pro¬ 
tectant denominations ami even individuals oflhe Romish communion in a 
few instances, in its support, and by its securing a competent portion of 
literary talent in almost every land to effect its translations and revisions of 
the Holy Scriptures issued by if without note or comment* 

The Rev* George Cook read an abstract of the official statement of 
operations of the British and Foreign Bible Society, presented to the great 
Jubilee meeting held in London on the Sth March 1353, w hich has already 
appeared in our pages, and bringing down the intelligence of the proceedings 
of that Society to the last mail. Mr. Cook observ ed that the total number 
of copies of the Scriptures circulated by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
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idv Lip If* May last was 26,571,103 copies. These have been issued in 
1 (Slanguages or dialects, in 121 of which they hail inner before been print 
,o. An extended cirrulat ion of the Scriptures in many lands may be ex 
juried, for the Jubilee Fund, to be devoted to this object, amounted by the 
last accounts ter upwards of 32,000, For China, in particular, it had been 
agreed to provide an immediate supply of one million ol copies ol the New 
Testament. 

The Rev. Da. Wilson, gave an outline, principally vivl voce, of a his¬ 
tory ol the proceedings ol the Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society formed in 
ISKi, which be had prepared for publication at the request of the Committee, 
and deluding in particular the progress of its translation or publication ol 
the Scriptures, or portions of the Scriptures, in the Marathi, Gujarati, 
Kachi, Sindhi, Persian, Arabic, and other languages. As we expert 
erelong lo Lay this document before our readers, we do not at present at¬ 
tempt to make an attract ol its details. 

The Bov. S, lb F .unn an it* read a paper giving a bviefview of the opera 
tron# of tlit: Atiierican Bihle Society formed in 1S17* and which on the 
American and European, continents, and in connexion w ith Foreign Mission 
Stations, has circulated the last year 179,370 and in the aggregate 9,088,352 
copies oh he sacred volume. 

The Meeting was then ably addressed by the following gentlemen :— 

1. By A. S. LeMessurier, Esq., Advocate General, on the providence 
of God in opening up India and other countries of the Fast, to the opera¬ 
tions ol die Bible Society. 

2. By Ihe Hev. Dr. Stevenson, on the Bihle in China. 

3. t Ry Dr. Gbaud, on the Bible, the best means of elevating the intel¬ 
lectual and moral condition of the natives of India. 

4. By the Hev. George Candy, on the Bible the only hope of fallen 
Churches. 

5. By the Rev. George Bowen, on the Bible the great antagonist to the 
infidelity of the age. 

6. lix the Rev. Robert Nesbil, on the Bible the strength and the union 
ot Protestantism. 

It was proposed by the Humble Sir C M- Jackson, and seconded by the 
Archdeacon, that a vote of thanks be given to the Right Honorable the 
Governor for the use of the Town Hall on this occasion, and lo the Right 
Rev. Chairman for his conduct in the Chair. 

The Meeting broke up at half past seven o'clock. Some of the addresses 
delivered at it we expect to be able to insert in full. 

3. Evangelical Alliance. 

The annual Meeting of the Western Indian Organization was held in tin 
Americ an Mission Chapel on the evening of Tuesday the 27th December, 
Lieut. Colonel H. Havelock, V. P. in the chair. 

The introductory devotional exercises were conducted by the Rev. Joseph 
Taylor, Bel gaum. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, one of the Secretaries after expressing touch 
regret for the absence of his esteemed colleague, Mr. Fenton, who had 
l*cen expected to l^ present, gave a brief verbal report oft he present condi¬ 
tion ofllie Organization as to its membership and operations. The total 
number of names now on Ihe roll is240;but several of the members have 
died or left India since: they joined the Alliance, The principal measure 
lattfy d elenni ned on, is the delivery of a series of Lectures on the chief ob¬ 
stacles to the Spread of the Gospel in India, as the Hindu System of caste 
already treated of by Dr. Wilson ; the Pride of Superficial Knowledge, un¬ 
dertaken by Dr. Stevenson; Infidelity* by Mr. Bowen ; the Low Standard 
of Devotedness, reached by professing Christians, by Mr. Nesl.it; and Go 
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vemrnenl Connexion with Idolalry, Dissipationcaused by Native Festivals, 
Abuse of the Press, etc,, by such other members of the Alliance as may be 
willing to undertake them. The proceedings of the Evangelical Alliance, 
as reported in “ Evangelical Christendom” were also glanced at. 

The meeting then directed its attention to a brief review of the present 
Prospects of Christendom, when addresses were delivered on the following 
s u hj ee ts, by the fol l owing m e in I >e rs; 

Religious Advancement in Great Britain, by the Rev. R„ NeshiL 

The present Religious Prospects of the Continent of Europe, by the Rev. 
J. M. Mitchell 

The Religious Prospects of Eastern Asia, particularly India and China, 
by the Rev. Dr. Stevenson. 

The Religious Prospects of Western Asia, especially of Turkey, by the 
Rev, Dr. Wilson. 

The time of the meeting did not permit it to enter on the Western Con¬ 
tinent. 

On the motion of the Hon. C, Hobart, the names of C. Fraser Tytlcr* 
Esq., C. S., Lieut. H. Gill more, H, M. ? s 78th Highlanders, J- T. Zorn, 
Esq., and R. Knight, Esq., were added to the Committee. 

The meeting was closed with prayer by the Rev. G. Bowen. 

4, The Rev. James Mitchell, 

The usual Monthly-Prayer Meeting for the Spread of the Gospel, was 
held in the Free Church Mission Chapel, at this Station, on Monday last, 
the 5th instant. In accordance with a previous request by the Rev. W r 
Kinnaird Mitchell, who is now the head of the Free Church Mission in 
Puna, the meeting was conducted with special reference to the departure 
from India of'the Rev.'James Mitchell. This specially imparted a deep 
interest and solemnity to the occasion. Mr. Mitchell has been upwards 
of thirty years in India, and upwards of nineteen years in Puna, He 
was regarded by all who knew hhn as a Missionary of the right stamp—a 
Missionary of Apostolic devoted ness anil labors. He possessed an iron 
frame and constitution, such as few men arc blessed with; ami this 
strength " wheh was bestowed upon him, was not in vain; for he labored 
more abundantly than they all.”—At length his flesh, but not Ids heart, 
failed, and he was obliged to leave the scene of Ids past labors mid useful¬ 
ness to recruit Ids health by a sea voyage, and a vbit to his tatEierlaud. 
The meeting hud special reference tn his departure. The Rov.G. L. Fen¬ 
ton, Chaplain, presided, and alter devotional exercises, made the following 
address :— 

"My Christian Friends ;—! have been requested by the friends of 
Mr. Mitchell to speak to you a few words to-night, on that rvmil which 
casts a gloom over our present meeting,—the departure from this station* 
and in a few days from India, ofymir beloved and venerable Minis tar. \ 
feel it a privilege to <lo so;—however mrompeirn! I am In dbcbarge the. 
duty worthily, no man can do it more heartily and Mucerelv than f shall 
For nineteen years has your good Minister hold the oversight of this 
congregation, and of the Mission of the [Free] Church ofSeolland at this 
station \ anil were it only that lor so Ion a period he has gone in ami out 
among vou, it could not he that you should regard is departure, though 
hut for a season, as wo trust,—without emotion. The Lb old familiar laces 11 
are not soon forgotten. The voice that has long mingled with our own in 
tones of mirth and sadness, will long echo in the ear of memory. But it 
is not for the friend, the neighbour, only, that we ibis night meet to invoke 
a blessing. It is for the pastor, for the brother, the father in the Lord 
—Six years and more, that is ever 'dive my arrival in Puna, Me Mitchell 
and myself have h^pn intimately connected, -a - *, cloudy, almost, ria if we 
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had been colleagues in the ministry. But why should I say 14 as it >ve had 
liecnT 1 —Colleagues— 144 fe! low -helpers,” we I’elt ourselves lobe (nil minor 
ecclesiastical differences notwithstanding) hi carrying on the work of our 
common Master in this place, in inviting sinners to come unto Him that 
they might be saved. Many a lime have wc taken sweet counsel together, 
and mingled our prayers together in this very room* At Missionary meet¬ 
ings, at Temperance meetings, at E angelical-Alliance meetings, we stood 
ever side to side; and a worthier associate—more truthful and less sell 
seeking,—I nev er look to meet with on this side the grave* 

“And you, dear friends, ymt know 4[ hovv hold), and justly, and unhla- 
rneably, lie behaved himself among you that licLevc.”* I speak to ail who 
hear me this night—whether members ol'his congregation or otherwise,— 
you know the sterling worth-—the blameless integrity—the unsparing la 
iioriouincss—the unsimulatcd piety of the man. Is there one in all this 
Camp—in all tins City of Puna, with its hundred thousand inhabitants,— 
is there om > I ask,—whether Christian or Heathen, — who ever heard of 
our venerable friend, (and to whom among them all was lie altogether a 
stranger 7)—who would not join in our imperfect eulogy this night; who 
would not lie ready to confess— 44 Truly I his was a man of Goo?' 1 But 
if this he confessed, judge ye what must have been his walk and conversa¬ 
tion amongst us,—how pure, how honest, how circumspect, how consis¬ 
tent! Judge ye, I say, how sound must have been the tree* which lias 
brought forth such fruit 1 Ah ! here is the lesson for us,—“ Make the tree 
goodj audits fruit will I>e goot!. T1 —* 4 JIave salt 1 n y o \irse 1 vos ” and yc shad 
I# 4i the sail of the earth. 11 Wo claim not for our friend powers of mind 
or acquisitions of learning more than usual, Hut we do claim for him “ an 
honest and good heart” (made such by the Spirit of God), in which “ the 
Word” having taken root, has “brought forth fruit with patience.” Such 
was he whom Providence has “ taken from you for a short time, in pre¬ 
sence, not in spirit”t For such an one we now entreat your prayer with 
ours -That he and his may be conveyed safely to their native land,— 
That the bracing air of Scotland may recruit his shattered frame,—That lie 
“may prosper and he in health, even as his soul prospers*”—That finally, 
if it please God, he may he spared 1o resume Ids works and labors of love 
in this land of his adoption, and among this people of Ids 4 rejoicing in the 
presence of our Lord Jt sus Christ at His coining.”} 

Wliat a noble testimony is this to the character of the esteemed Mis 
sioinm ! And what a noble testimony, wc would add, to the Christian 
spirit of him who gave it ! While no one can peruse il without feeling 
those who heard it will never forget the impression it made upon them, in 
virtue of the genuine and exuberant affection with which it was uttered. 
Wc cordially respond to the sentiments contained in the Iasi paragraph. 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by the Rev. W. Kiuuaird Mit¬ 
chell, and concluded with prayer by the Re .. II* I J . Cassidy. 

Wc have been informed that the Rev. J. Murray Mitehe.il, of Rombav , 
is to lalmr in Puna during Mr. James Mitchell's absence. No one would 
he more acceptable to the European and Native community of this Station. 
He is expected amongst us about the beginning of the year*— Poona Ob 
server. 

-5. Medical Mission to Mirzapqre. 

We copy from the C. C. Advocnle (he following article, taken from a 
periodical published at Mirzapore. 

44 The Great and Good Physician united in his person the (wo character^ 

* 1 Thoss it. 10 This Chapter vva^ read at the meeting. 

+ 1 The.is.ii. 17. t Thess-ii, 19. 
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or a healer of the hotly, ami a healer of the soul. In making kno .v n the Gos¬ 
pel to our fellow-creatures, we cannot he wrong to follow in his steps. The 
union of these two branches of labour, that of curing the diseases of the 
body and of the soul, has l>een already in various parts of the world attended 
with the most valuable results. We believe in the great importance of this 
union, and in the ellicaeious service it can render in promoting the saltation 
of the heathen. 

“We have great pleasure in being able to announce that the Mi rza pore 
Mission is speedily to be reinforced by a m dica! gentleman of high attain¬ 
ments in his profession, who is lo leave England early in September* By the 
papers of the last mail we observed that the Edinburgh Medical Missionary 
Society, under whose auspices he will proceed hither, at a general meeting 
of the Directors a few weeks since, bade him farewell, in a manner appa¬ 
rently highly flattering to that gentleman and gratifying to themselves* 
When in England, it was our good fortune to be personally acquainted with 
Dr. John Owen Evans, lo whose appointment to this station we have just 
alluded. His attainments are such as will not fail to secure him the respect 
of the members of his profession in this country . 

“As a Gold Medallist of University College, London, a late House Sur¬ 
geon of the Hospital attached to that College, a Member of the Royal Col- 
Tege of Surgeons ami of the Apothecaries 1 Hall, London, and a holder of 
two diplomas, first as a Bachelor, then as a Doctor of Medicine, of the Lon¬ 
don University, he deservedly occupies a very honourable status in his own 
country, and will do so in any other to which he may go. But it is chiefly in 
reference to his qualifications as a Christian man, eager to be engaged in the 
direct service of his Lord and Master, that we would welcome him amongst 
us. W e bel ie ve t h a 1 h i s p res c nc e i n Mi rz a ] >o re will l >e a gre a t i nc re as e t o 
our strength as a Missi&n* Possessing the highest testimonials respecting 
him. both as to Ids piety and professional ability, we cannot doubt that with 
the blessing of God resting upon him and attending his labours, he w ill 
prove the means of extensive and permanent good, not only physically but 
spiritually, to the neighbouring population. 

“Although in connection with (he London Missionary Society, as well 
as with the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society, the services of Dr. 
Evans will be exclusively devoted to the prosecution of his own profession. 
For this there is ample scope in Mirzaporc. A constant daily attendance in 
the city itself, upon cases of sickness that may be brought before bis notice, 
will soon make him personally know n to a considerable portion of the na¬ 
tives* By making it his studied purpose to hold his profession in subservi¬ 
ence to the tul rod net ion of the Gospel, wheresoever he goes, he will be the 
pioneer of spiritual truth, w hich, according to the judgment awakened and 
matured by his new position, and to the proper circumstances of each case, 
he will deem it his duty to cause to be made know n. It may be w ell to cite 
here a remark made by the Secretary of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary 
Sciety m his letter to this Mission, in which ho refers to the objects to be 
attained by their Missionary* ‘ We aim, 5 he says,—' also by means of our 
Medical Missionary to break down the barrier which shuts the Messenger 
of the Gospel from out of the dw ellings of the people. We aim to obtain an 
introduction to domestic practice, and through the instrumentality of the 
Medical Mission so far to overcome Hindu exclusiveness, as to obtain the 
ability to preach the Gospel from bouse to house* ? 

“Another sphere of usefulness will doubtless In?, that of training Christian 
young men, previously instructed in the Mission Free School, in a know¬ 
ledge of the theory and practice of Medicine, to til them to become attached 
to Mission stations here or elsewhere, in order to accomplish the same ulti¬ 
mate ends which he himself has in view, although in a humbler mode. We 
look upon tins department of li is work as one of great moment. It is always 
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a matter of difficulty how to employ our native Christians, who have Wen 
east out from the society of their heathen countrymen. This will be one 
means of trivintf employment lo (hem, amt that, in a manner adapted to obtain 
for thorn a respectable position amongst the natives, and at the same time to 
carry out the high purposes ol the Chrislian Missionary. W ilhout wishing 
to disparage the ability of native practitioners now in Mirzapore, who are 
placed under the superintendence of the Civil and Military Surgeons, it will 
indisputably be of great service to the spread -of Christianity, which is our 
immediate object, that such men sent forth by this Mission will be Chris¬ 
tians, and at the same time natives of the country. 

«* We may mention here that a continued residence at Mirzapore, and an 
intimate acquaintance with its inhabitants will furnish Dr. Evans abundant 
opportunity of observing, adequately and fully, the virtues of those me¬ 
dicines in extensive use amongst the natives, an opportunity for which, very 
few medical men in India are able to avail themselves of, on account ol the 
double nature of their duties, Wing partly devoted to the European and part¬ 
ly to the Indian population. 

“ We trust we have said enough to show the high utility of Dr Owen 
Evans's medical services in this city. We might have stated much more 
upon the same topic, hut we refrain from doing so. We earnestly pray that 
the Great Head of the Church may bless this effort to promote the temporal 
and eternal welfare of this people . !? —Calcutta Christian Observer. 

G, Address of Mit. Hopkins, President of the British Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 1853** 

Mr. Rankine, however, has ingeniously suggested an hypothesis accord¬ 
ing to which the reconvert!rat ion of heat is conceivable. Assuming the 
physical universe to W of finite extent and surrounded by an absolute 
vacuum, radian* beat (supposing it to W propagated in the same way as 
light) would be incapable of passing into the cacimm^ and would be reflected 
back to foci corresponding to the points from which it emanated. A re- 
eonccnlrationof heat would thus be effected ; and any of the heavenly bodies 
which bad previously lost their beat might on passing through these foci, he 
rekindled into bright centres of radiant heal 1 have alluded more particu¬ 
larly to this very ingenious though, perhaps, fanciful hypothesis, because 
some persons have, i believe, regarded this view of the subject as affording 
a sanction to the theory of non-progression ; but even if we should admit its 
truth to the fullest extent, it may be deemed, 1 think, entirely inconsistent 
with that uniformity and permanence of physical condition in any of the 
heavenly bodies w hich the theory just mentioned requires in our own planet, 
Tim author of this hypothesis did not possibly contemplate any such appli¬ 
cation of it; nor am I aware how far he would advocate it as really applica¬ 
ble in the actual constitutions of the material universe, or would regard it 
as suggesting a possible ami eoncejvcabln rather than a probable, mode of 
counteracting the constant dispersion of heat from its existing venires. He 
has not, I think, attempted to workout the consequences of the hypothesis 
as applied to light ,—to which it must, I conceive, be necessarily considered 
applicable if it he so lo beat In such case the foci of the reflected heat 
would be coincident with those of the reflected light, proceeding originally 
from the same luminous bodies. The foci would thus Income visible as 
the images of stars ; so that the apparent number of stars would be constant¬ 
ly increasing with thednereasing number of images of early stars produced 
by successive reflexions. This will scarcely bo considered the actual order 
of nature. It w ould be easy to trace other consequences of the application 
of this hypothesis to light; but 1 would at present merely state that my own 
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convictions entirely coincide with those of Prof* Thomson. It vve arc to 
found our theories upon our knowledge, ami mil upon our ignorance of 
physical causes and phenomena, I can only recognize in the existing state 
of things a passing phase of the material universe. It may he calculated in 
all and is demonstrably so in some respects, to endure under the action of 
known causes, for an inconceivable period of time; hut it has not, I think, 
received the impress of eternal duration in characters which man is aHe 
to decipher. The externa! temperature and physical conditions of our ow n 
globe may not, and probably cannot, have changed in any considerable 
degree since the first introduction of organic beings on its surface; bull 
can still only recognize in its physical stale during all geological period, a 
slate of actual though of exceedingly slow progression, from an antecedent 
to some ultimate state, on the nature of which our limited powers will not 
enable us to offer any conjecture founded on physical research. The theo¬ 
ries, even, of w hich I have been speaking, may probably appear to some 
persons as not devoid of presumption ; but for many men they will ever lie 
fraught with deep speculative interest and, lei me add, no charge of pre¬ 
sumption can justly be against them If entered upon with that caution and 
modesty which ought to guide our inquiries rn these remote regions of 
physical science. 

I feel how imperfect a view I have now submitted to you of recent scien¬ 
tific proceedings. I have given no account of the progress of Chemistry, 
of Practical Mechanics, or of the sciences connected with Natural History ; 
nor have I spoken of Ethnology, a science which, though of such recent 
date, is become of great interest, and one which is occupying the minds of 
men of great learning and profound research. 1 can only hope that the 
chair which I have now the honour to occupy, wilt he henceforth filled by 
men qualified to do full justice to these important branches of science. 1 
trust that what 1 have said, however, will convey to you some idea, of the 
activity which pervades almost every department of science. 

I must not conclude this Address w ithout some menfon of what appear 
to me to be the legitimate objects of our Association,'—nor without some 
allusion to e reumstauecs calculated, I think, to give increased importance 
to its general working ami influence. 

There are probably few amongst us of whom the inquiry has not been 
made—after any one of our meetings—whether any striking discovery hail 
been brought forward ;— and most of us w ill also probably have remarked 
that an answer in the negative has frequently produced something like a 
feeling of disappointment in the inquirer. But such a feeling can arise only 
from a misapprehension of what l conceive to he the reel and legitimate 
objects of the British Association* Great discoveries do not require as¬ 
sociations to the world. They proclaim themselves. We do not meet, to 
receive their announcement, or to make a display of our scientifie labours 
in the eyes of the world, or to compliment each other on the success that 
we may have met with. Outward display belongs not to the proceedings, 
and the expression of mutual compliment belongs not to the language, uf 
e A nicsi minded men. We meet, genllernen, if] comprehem 1 our purpose 
rightly, to assist and encourage each other in the performance of the labori¬ 
ous daily tasks of detailed scientific investigation. A great thought may 
possibly arise almost instantaneously In the mind,'—and the intuition of 
genius may almost as immediately recognize its importance and partly 
forsee its consequences. Individual labour may also do much in establish¬ 
ing the truth of a new principle of theory ; but what an amount of labour 
may its multifarious applications involve ! Nearly two centuries have not 
sufficed to work out all the consequences of the principle of gravitation. 
Every theory as it becomes more and more perfectly worked out embraces 
a greater number of phenomena, and requires a greater number of labourers 
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for sis complete developompnl. Thus il is lhal w hen science Isas arrived ;ii 
w certain stage, combination ami co-operation become so essential for its 
further progress, Each scientific Sociely diceIs this object in a greater or 
less degree,—hut muds of its influence may lx: of a local character, and it is 
usually restricted hy a limits nmjre of ils ohjtH-H* Up to a certain point 
no means are probably so effective for the promotion of science as those 
particular Societies which devote themselves to one particular branch of 
science; hut as each science expands, it comes into nearer relations with 
other sciences> and a period must arrive in this general and progressive ad¬ 
vance which must render the co-operation of the cultivators of different 
branches of science almost as essential to our general progress as the com 
K nation of those who cultivate the same branch was essential to the pro 
"less of each particular science in its earlier stages. It is the feeling of the 
necessity of combination and of facility of intercourse among men nf science 
that has given rise to a strong wish that the scientific Memoirs of different 
Societies should he rendered, hy some general plan, more easily and gene 
rally accessible than they are at present :—a subject w hich l would press 
on your consideration. It is by promoting this combination that the Bri 
fish Association has been able to exert so beneficial an influence,—by 
bringing scientific men together, and thus placing, as it were, in juxtaposi¬ 
tion every Society in the country. But how has this influence been ev 
cruised ! Not assuredly in the promotion of vague theories and speculative 
novelties; but in the encouragement of the hard daily toil of scientific re - 
search, and by the work which it has caused to be done, whether hy its in 
ft nonce over individual mein hers or on 1 he Government of t he count ry. Re 
garding our Association gentlemen, in this point of view , I can only see an 
increased demand for its lalwurs, and not a termination of them in the 
future progress of science. The wider the spread of science, the wider 
will be the sphere o[ its usefulness. 

Wu should do little justice to the great Industr al Exhil ilion, which, two 
years ago, may he literally said to have delighted millions of visitors, or to 
the view's oflhe illustrious Prince with whom it originated, if we should 
merely recollect it as a spectacle of surpassing beauty. It appears destin 
ed to exercise a lasting influence on the mental culture, and therefore, wr 
may hope, on the moral condition, oflhe great mass of our population, by 
llm impulse which it has given to measures for the promotion of genera! 
education. We may hope that those whose duty it w ill be to give effect 
to this impulse will feel the importance of education in Science as united 
with education in Art. An attempt to cultivate the taste alone, indepen¬ 
dently oflhe more general cultivation oflhe mind, would probably fail, vis 
it would deserve to do. I trust that the better education which is now so 
universally recognized as essential to preserve our future pre-eminence iw 
a manufacturing nation, will have its foundations laid, not in the superficial 
teaching which aims only at communicating a few curious results, hut in 
the sound teaching of ihe fundamental and elementary principles of science. 
Art ought assuredly lo rest on the foundation of Science. Will it, in the 
present day, he contended that (ho study of science is unfavourable to the 
cultivation of taste t Such an opinion could he based only on an imperfect 
conception oflhe objects of Science, and an ignorance of all its rightful in- 
itnonces. Does the great sculptor or the historical painter despise anatn 
my ! On the contrary, he knows that a knowledge of that science must 
constitute one of the most valuable elements of his ad if he would produce 
the most vigorous and characteristic expression oflhe human figure. And 
so the artist should understand the structure of the leaf, the tendril, or the 
flower, if he would make their delicate and characteristic beauties subser¬ 
vient either to the objects of decorative art, or to those of the higher 
branches of sculpture and painting. Again, will the artist appreciate less 
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the sialjlimily ofllie inoimlniii, or reprcseni its characteristic features with 
Jess truthfulness, bec ause tie is sufficient of a geologist to trace the essen¬ 
tial relations between its external form and its internal constitution 1 Will 
the beaufy of Hie lake be less perfectly imitated by luni if lie possess a com¬ 
plete knowledge of the laws m'reflexion ol light ! 'Or will he not seize with 
nicer discrimination alt those varied and delicate beauties which depend on 
the varying atmosphere of our own region , ifhc have some accurate know¬ 
ledge of the theory of colours, ami of the causes which govern the changeful 
aspects of mist and cloud! Tt is true, that the genius and acute powers of 
observation of lire more distinguished artists may compensate, In a great 
degree, for the want of scientific knowledge but it is certain that a great 
part of Ihc defects in the works of artists of every description may be 
traced to the defect of scientific knowledge of the objects represented. And 
hence it is that I express the hope that the directors of the important edu¬ 
cational movement which is now commencing with reference to industrial 
objects will fed the necessity of laying a foundation, not in the complicat¬ 
ed details of science, hut in the simple and elementary principles which 
may place the student in a position to cultivate afterwards, hy his own ex¬ 
ertions, a more matur'd acquaintance with those particular branched of 
science which may be more immediately related to his especial avocations. 
It this be done, abstract science will become of increased estimation in 
every rank of society, and its value, with reference at least to its practical 
applications, will he lbr better understood than it is generally amongst us 
at the present time. 

Under such circumstances, the British Association could not fail to be¬ 
come of increased importance, and the sphere of its usefulness to he en¬ 
larged. One great duty which we owe to the public is, to encourage the 
application of alts tract science to the practical purposes ol life—to bring, as 
it were, the study and the laboratory into juxtaposition with the workshop. 
And, doubtless, it is one great object of science to bring more easily within 
reach of every part of the community the rational enjoyments, as well as 
Ihc necessaries of life ; and thus not merely to contribute to the luxuries 
<d the rich, but to minister also to the comforts of the pobr, and to promote 
that general enlightenment so essential to our moral progress and to the 
real advance of civilization. But still, we should not be taking that 
higher view of science which I would wish to inculcate, if we merely re¬ 
garded it as the means of supplying more adequately the physical wants 
ol men. If we would view science under its noblest aspects, we must re¬ 
gard it with reference to man, not merely as a creature of physical wants, 
but as a being of intellectual and moral endowments, fitting him to discover 
and comprehend some part at least of the laws, which govern the material 
universe, to admire the harmony which pervades it, and to love and wor¬ 
ship its Creator. It is for science, as it leads to this contemplation of Na¬ 
ture, and to a stronger sense of the beauties which God lias spread around 
us, that I would claim your deeper reverence. Let us cultivate science 
for its own sake, as well as for the practical advantage's which How from it. 
Nor let it be feared lest this cultivation of what I may term contemplative 
science, if prosecuted in a really philosophic spirit, should inspire us with 
vain and presumptuous thoughts, or disqualify us for the due appreciation 
of moral evidence on the most sacred and important subjects which can 
occupy our minds. There is far more vanity and presumption in ignor¬ 
ance than in sound knowledge; and the spirit of true philosophy, be it even 
remembered, is a patient, a modest, and a humble spirit. 

At the close of this Address, a vote of thanks to the President was, as 
usual, passed.— Bomb ny Times, 
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7. The hue ration ok Miss Cunjnghaihf. 

To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,— 1 have just seen the report of the proceedings of a deputation which 
waited on Lord Chi rend on lust week to tlnink his Lordship tor his exertions 
in procuring the liberation of my sister, Miss M. Cuninghamo, recently 
imprisoned at Lucca; and I observe that Lord Clarendon, in his reply, is 
reported to have made a remark calculated lo leave the impression that my 
sister had, in fact, infringed the law of Tuscany, 

It has, indeed, from the first been too hastily taken for granted, both in 
England and elsewhere, that ihc mere distribution of religious tracts or 
Bibles constituted an offence against the law of Tuscany, 

That this, however, is not the case, the following statement may serve to 
show' :— 

At the time when my sister was liberated by Ihc so-called pardon of the 
Grand Duke, the Camera tPAeeusa, or Second Court of Lucca, before 
which mv sister's case stood for adjudication, had actually drawn up, signed, 
and scaled a decree acquitting her of the charge of which she stood accused ; 
and this decree was only prevented from being delivered by the issue of the 
Grand Duke's pardon, which, by Ihc law of Tuscany, lias ihe effect of 
quashing the proceedings of the law courts, in whatever stage they may be. 

It is understood that this decree of acquittal proceeded, not on the want 
of proof that my sister had distributed the New Testament and the tracts in 
question, but on the ground lhat Ihc distribution of these hooks did not come 
within the meaning of the law under which sins w as accused, as having ‘bit 
tempted to propagate doctrines contrary to the religion of the Slate,'* 

It is well known that at the lime when the Grand Duke issued his pardon 
he was perfectly aw are of the decision of the Camera d’Accusa, and that 
his object in issuing it w as to quash the decree of acquittal. 

It is easy lo conceive how r little agreeable to the Grand Duke would have 
been the publication of a decree at once wounding his pride, and depriving 
his bigotry of its prey. Bui the publication of this decree w ould have been 
most precious lo the cause of religious freedom in Tuscany, 

It would have been a heavy blow to spiritual despotism ; it wo Id have 
decided that the cirru’ation of the Scriptures was not contrary to the laws 
of the Stale, and w ould have taught the unfortunate Tuscans I hat, though 
oppressed by a despotic Duke and a persecuting Church, they had still a 
refuge in the firmness and integrily of the law courts of Lucca* 

Nothing can be more clear than that Ike quashing of this decree of ac 
quittal by the so-called pardon w as an act of gross injustice tn my sister 
and, on this ground, it might not yet he too late fora British Minister, de¬ 
sirous of serving the cause of freedom, to demand of the Tuscan Govern 
ment the publication of this decree of acquittal, which might yet he made to 
form the foundation and charter of religious freedom in Tuscany. 

I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Paris, Nov * 3, Arc hida jji C c x i sch a m k . 

S. Missionary Effort. 

The address of Dr. Duff, last Friday, to the friends of the Evangelical 
Alliance, nn the subject of Missions, was worthy of the speaker and of thf> 
cause. Nearly six hundred millions of heathens are lying around us in a 
state of moral degradation and spiritual darkness. And what is the Church 
of Christ doing to f Mil ihc purling command of Christ, or to manifest she 
power and glory of his Gospel, as the one ordained means for the salvation 
of men7 The spirit of the world, in sell-indulgence and luxurious t usr 
has crept, he said, into (he bosom of the Church; anil congregations of \\< )V 
shippers will offer up a prayer to Almighty God that He would cause his 

sway to he known upon earth, who are llicniscLcs In possession of ihi 
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iiio»fij3 iV>r lii I til! in;; IU it pra\cr, uni sinfully wiitilmld ih fin I rum the Ircn- 
siiry of the Lord. Ilo reminded his audience that self-denial applied as 
truly to rcfmed and in 1^1 loci Mat tastes, ns to gross iiiul sensual pleasures; 
amUhal he who preferred to spend his money on thif-d'auvrcs of art and 
lilies of antiquity, or expensive gems til literary beauty, rather than to 
bestow it m this’means for sending the Gospel to millions of dying sinners, 
must be very far from the miml of Christ, an Nook on paltry thins? in a 
light which w ill be strangely altered in the great day of judgment. These 
remarks were never more seasonable than at the present hour. Besides the 
hundred ami fifty millions of Indian under our own monarch's sceptre, the 
providence of God, in a marvellous way, is opening the three hundred .mil 
sixty millions of China to missionary enterprise, and loudly inviting the 
Church to improve unexpected opportunities for the diffusion of his truth. 
He is po uring t re as u re s o f go Id u poi i our country w i t h a 1 i 1 .e ral ha n< 1, am i 
enrichimr our merchants with the commerce of the whole world. Our public 
revenue has been flourishing, and has only been the reflection of a general 
prosperity. Within these few r months, indeed, his finger has been laid on 
us ; a deficient harvest, and the high price of food, with the probable distress 
of the poor in the coming winter, remind us of the uncertain tenure of our 
temporal blessings. Bui, on the whole, our stale has l>een one of unusual 
pi -nty, of busy and successful industry. Amidst all these proofs of the 
Divine goodness, nearly sixty millions arc spent annually among us, in 
wine, beer, and spirits ; and barely a million n raised, by all sections of the 
Church, to spread the knowledge of eternal life, the love of Christ, and the 
hone of heaven, among six hundred millions of our fellow-creatures, linked 
with us, not only by our common humanity, but by the daily intercourse ol 
our world-wid ■ commerce, and an immense number of them by subjection 
i o tl in r ut e of t he same S o verc i gn. 

This contrast between the state of nominal Christians, and even the 
habits of indulgence among those w ho make a profession of serious piety, 
and the claims of the heathen world, ought to make a deep impression on 
every conscience that has not cast off the fear of God, or entirely abandon¬ 
ed faith in Hie truths of the revelation. Our practical testimony runs to this 
effect that the worth of the everlasting Gospel to the w hole world of hea¬ 
thens’ is about five per cent, on the value of our breweries and gin-shops 
for our labouring-classes, or that of the c hoice vintages of X^res and the 
Dourn for the more opulent Hasses of our Chrislian country. Can a nation 
real I v deserve the name of Christian, in which this fearful disproportion 
exists, between the sacrifice* made for doubtful or even pernicious indul¬ 
gences and those which arc made for the glory of the Son of God and the 
salvation of the heathen world? If the Evangelical Alliance, while udher 
»n <r simply and steadily to its direct object, of uniting Christians togethsi in 
brotherly'intercourse who have been scpaml H by conscientious convictions 
and walls of ecclesiastical partition, can give a m w impulse to the eemsci 
cnee of our Church on this great question of sacrifice for the cause ol mis¬ 
sions and Avc birth to united prayers and counsels, among the active help¬ 
er in’ *11 our missionary .societies,\vith the view of raising themselves and 
others to a higher standard of reeling and ad ion, and thus carrying out 
more heartily the parting commandment of our Lord and Saviour, i*. will 
have done a work of no slight importance. Next to the guilt of actively 
propagating Komfsh idolatry at home, is the shame of doing so little to up¬ 
root the darkness of heathen idolatry, in Africa, India, China, and wherever 
British commerce extends. The Evangelical Alliance lias done well to 
moot tlic subjimt. We trust that the words of ttie excellent missionary who 
addressed the Cotllereiiee, will not fall to the ground, bid that some eliorl 
will bo iitude, with humility, faith, and mayor, to extend mid revive Inn 
true spirit of missions, and to roll away the reprnarli v/hteh ut present rest' 
in 111*- British * 'tmivhcs in the sijrht ol heaven. — Record 


